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The committee resumed at 8:17 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
(continued) 


On vote 2204, labour services programme; 
item 2, occupational safety: 


Mr. di Santo: Mr. Chairman, from what 
I gathered before we recessed, your pilot 
project has been fundamentally changed from 
the way it was set up initially and, in fact, 
-you don’t know how many complaints you 
had related to safety. I tried to find out if 
you had carried out any investigations and 
what was the content of the investigations, 
and apparently nobody in your ministry 
knows. Also, there was not one single charge 
laid, so at this point I understand you have 
a project in your ministry which is not 
serving the purpose of safety. Am I right in 
saying that? 





Hon. B. Stephenson: No. It was intended 
in the original concept to provide the con- 
tact for safety matters which we felt were 
perhaps neglected as a result of language 
difficulties and the inability of the individual 
workers to identify the site which they might 
contact in order to have increased protection. 
It has not been changed deliberately; it 
has changed as a result of the experience. It 
has changed itself, rather than having been 
) changed. 





_ Mr. di Santo: Yes, but do you know of 
any investigation carried out as a result of 
this project? 


_ Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, there have been 
| investigations carried out. 

Mr. di Santo: What kind of investigations? 
That's what I would like to know. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Investigations of 


safety complaints. 


| Mr. di Santo: Yes, what kind of complaints 
did you get? That’s what I am trying to 
get at. 





| 
| 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: Oh, the specific kinds 
of complaints regarding safety? 


Mr. di Santo: Yes, in what areaP As one 
of your staff people said before, apparently 
there were not too many phone calls related 
to safety because some of the employers 
told the employees, the workers, “Why do 
you have to phone? Why don’t you tell 
us and we will remedy it?” 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Initially, there were 
some complaints—it was something in the 
order of about four per cent of the complaints, 
as I recall them—that were related to safety, 
and when those complaints were received, 
the complaints were investigated. But the 
majority of calls were not about safety at all. 


Mr. di Santo: How much does the project 
costP 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The cost, I think, is 
minimal. It’s one Italian-speaking— 


Mr. Hushion: Well, she’s a member of our 
regular staff. 


a 
Mr. di Santo: But I mean the total 
project—the media advertising campaign, 
everything. How much are you _ spending 


for this? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Trelford, how 
much was the media campaign? 


Mr. di Santo: Everything. I meant the 
whole project. I would like to know how 
much it cost. 


Mr. Trelford: May I speak to that? The 
whole project was not just the hot line. 
The whole project really was to let the 
Italian construction worker know, in his 
own language, what his rights and responsi- 
bilities were under the Act. You will re- 
member that the campaign itself was not 
necessarily to do with the hot line, but 
was a campaign that outlined what was ex- 
pected of the worker and what was expected 
of the contractor under the Act. 


If that’s what you are talking about, yes, 
we did have a media campaign that in- 
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cluded newspapers, magazines, radio and 
TV to the extent of $125,000, except it won't 
quite hit that. I am not sure of the exact 
figure at this point, but that was the total 
budgeted figure, which we did not neces- 
sarily spend. 

It was our intent to let the Italian con- 
struction worker know what the Act said. 
It was not necessarily designed merely to 
give them a telephone number to respond 
to; that was only a small part of it. Does 
that answer your question? 


Mr. di Santo: Yes. And may I ask the 
name of the agency through which you placed 
your advertising? 


Mr. Trelford: It was Foster Advertising. 


Mr. di Santo: Can you also tell me the 
name of the agency which placed the ads 
in the Italian media? 


Mr. Trelford: It was through Foster. 
Everything was done through Foster Adver- 
tising. 


Mr. di Santo: Was Mr. Kowalski your 
agent? 


Mr. Trelford: We had no contact with 
Mr. Kowalski. 


Mr. di Santo: Yes, but was he an agent 
for Foster or any other agencies which were 
involved in the project? 


Mr. Trelford: I understand Mr. Kowalski 
is not an agent for Foster Advertising. 


« 
Mr. di Santo: Was he involved at any 
stage? 


Mr. Trelford: To our knowledge, no. 
Hon. B. Stephenson: No. 


Mr. Trelford: My dealings were completely 
with Foster Advertising. 


Mr. di Santo: Okay. Thank you. 
Mr. Trelford: You’re welcome. 


Mr. di Santo: From the evidence that we 
have now, we know that actually there have 
been some complaints through this project, 
although the project mostly served other pur- 
poses. If I am correct, the workers—in this 
case, the Italian workers—were complaining 
or asking for information, I suppose, be- 
cause they didn’t have enough services in 
other areas from your government. Am I 
correct in this? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Our concern was to 
make the Italian construction workers aware 


of the legislation which is presently in exist- 
ence to protect them in the work place. 


Mr. di Santo: But they didn’t respond to 
your appeal. In fact, they were phoning 
for every other kind of reason but the reasons 
related to safety. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: As I said, if you're 
talking about the hot line itself, the primary 
reason for phone calls was the unemployment 
insurance system which is not provincial, 
I would remind you; it’s federal. 


Mr. di Santo: Yes, but wasn’t the hot 
line part of the total project? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, it was a part 
of the total project. 


Mr. di Santo: What I mean is that the 
total project failed under the terms of 
reference— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I don’t think so. 


Mr. Hushion: May I comment, Madam 
Minister? As I mentioned to you before we 
broke, sir, the programme really formed — 
part of a longer-term plan that actually was 
in the process of development within the 
ministry prior to December 1974. We were 
looking at the programmes of the ministry, 
particularly relating to occupational safety — 
and employment standards, recognizing that — 
these programmes impact on a broad range — 
of groups and that we knew we were hav- 
ing problems communicating to many seg- — 
ments of our population. 


What we decided to do at that par- 
ticular point was to experiment with a pilot | 
project, focusing on one particular area, 
safety; one industry construction; and one 
particular group, Italian workers in con- 
struction, with a view to trying to define — 
the kinds of approaches which are effective — 
in reaching that particular group and hoping 
to learn some lessons which we could apply 
to other groups in other areas of the min- | 
istry’s work. The hot-line approach was just | 
one aspect of a fairly broadly based pro- 
gramme. | 

As you know, we had a programme work- 
ed out with the Labourers’ union, local 183. | 
We developed an audio-visual presentation | 
on safety. We worked this programme out i} 
with the assistance of the Construction Safety | 
Association of Ontario in an effort to try to | 
bring about an increased awareness, not only | 
of our safety legislation but of safety prac- | 
tices as well, in construction workers. Cer- 
tainly, the feedback that we have had from 
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that programme is that it was extremely 
well received. 


We have developed a programme in the 
media. We have been working in close con- 
sultation with COSTI. We conducted an 
evaluation study of the hiring hall experi- 
ment. As I mentioned to you, the plan is to 
really extend the programme to other groups 
and to other aspects of the ministry’s work, 
because the programme to this point has 
really been quite successful. 


Mr. di Santo: May I ask two more ques- 
tions before making my remarks? First, is it 
true that the confidentiality of the hot line 
was somehow watered down in the process, 
because I have evidence that the ad itself 
was changed? And, second, wasn’t it an- 
nounced that the Ministry of Labour at some 
time would set up a kind of an advisory 
body—I don’t remember whether it was to be 
a committee, a board or a council—to act 
specifically in this area? What happened 
there? | 


Mr. Hushion: I think what you are prob- 
ably referring to—it may have been mentioned 
last year—is the concept of the worker 
adviser, and that concept has been curtailed 
to some extent because of budget restric- 
tions— 


Mr. di Santo: Wasn’t it a voluntary body? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The advisory com- 
mittee is. 


Mr. Hushion: The advisory committee on 
the Italian project? Yes, it was. The com- 
mittee has been restructured to some extent 
essentially to allow us to move into other 
areas to begin to apply to other groups some 
of the benefits that we feel have been derived 
from this particular programme. 


We now have a steering committee. There 
is another sort of fairly loosely knit sort of 
advisory committee of respected individuals 
in the Italian community which really isn’t 
formally structured as a committee but 
which we can relate to on an informal basis; 
they, in turn, can relate to us on an informal 
basis, as they see fit, as to their views about 
the effectiveness of our programme. But 
what we had hoped to accomplish over a 
period of time was a series of committees 
that would reflect different interest groups in 
our society that could advise us just how 
effective our programmes are in reaching 
their particular groups. 


[8:30] 


Mr. di Santo: Okay. I won’t keep asking 
questions, because of course we go nowhere, 


but I would like to stress at this point that 
from what the minister and her assistants 
have said, we have a programme which has 
been geared mostly to I suppose educating 
in the best of the hypothesis the Italian 
workers in the construction industry who 
don’t understand all the process and their 
duties, I suppose. There has been no attempt 
whatsoever to try to clarify what is the 
responsibility of the employer. 

I don’t want to repeat what the member 
for St. George (Mrs. Campbell) said so 
effectively the other night, that all of those 
programmes are directed to the workers, but 
this is actually the basic philosophy of your 
ministry that whatever happens in the con- 
struction industry it is the worker's fault, 
and that’s regrettable. Today a worker fell 
down from the 20th floor and died, and I 
think we should at some point start con- 
sidering seriously whether there is also a 
responsibility on the part of the employers. 
I understand that it is much easier to tell 
the workers, “Watch out” and “Wear your 
hard hat,” but it is not always his fault if 
the worker dies on the work site. I think 
you should really change the philosophy of 
your approach, because in every ad that I 
have ever seen in the newspapers or on 
television you are always telling the workers, 
“Watch out, because if anything happens to 
you, it is your fault.” I think you have to 
change that. 

As a matter of fact, last May I asked a 
question in relation to the death of Dominic 
Goreri. There was at that time a decision 
of the coroner’s jury, and I asked you what 
the circumstances were and why did it take 
so much time to have an investigation into 
the death of this worker and why his widow 
was paid only after seven or eight months 
—I don’t remember exactly—and you said: 
“The recommendations of the coroner’s court 
were examined carefully by the various 
branches of the Ministry of Labour and did 
require some time for particular response.” 

Then I asked you whether you could in- 
vestigate why one of your inspectors, Mr. 
Joseph Yorke, had made some remarks on 
the attitude of the ministry related to the kind 
of investigations that they were carrying out 
in relation to the financial situation of the 
companies, and whether there were two ways 
of applying the law, one for the rich com- 
panies and one for the poor companies. You 
said, and I quote: “That statement is en- 
tirely erroneous in its content but I shall 
attempt to find out whether it was made 
and why it was made.” 
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Then on August 30 you wrote me a letter 
saying: “In response to that question, I 
would advise you that at no time was Mr. 
Yorke talking about the manner in which the 
occupational safety branch applies the exist- 
ing legislation when prosecutions are under 
review. There is absolutely no double stand- 
ard used by the ministry when any prosecu- 
tion for a contravention of the Act is being 
considered. I might add that a prosecution 
is only one means available to this ministry 
to achieve the objective of our construction 
safety programme.” You went on to say that 
you were also concerned about the length 
of time that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board took to compensate the widow. 


I thought something was wrong in this 
case, so I asked for a copy of the coroner’s 
jury verdict. They made a series of recom- 
mendations, most of which are directed, not 
to the workers but to the employers. In one 
recommendation, the jury says: 


“During the testimony, Mr. Yorke, who 
was acting asisstant director of the con- 
struction safety branch until recently, indi- 
cated: ‘If a company is at survival level, then 
one punishes because motivation is dollars.’ 
‘If a company is at a self-fulfilment level, 
highly successful, it is not susceptible to 
threats or fines and we would not’ [this sen- 
tence was left unfinished]. ‘One must look at 
the political climate.’ [There was no clarifi- 
cation provided on this statement.] 


“In view of the comments, we feel the 
chief coroner should request the Ministry of 
Labour to advise whether there is a double 
standard of enforcement; that is, one method 
of dealing with enforcing regulations for 
companies at survival level and another for 
dealing with highly successful companies.” 


My point is, I don’t expect you to admit 
that prosecutions and fines are related to 
what your inspector called the political 
climate or to the financial situation of the 
companies, but that certainly disturbs me. If 
one of your officers makes those statements 
during testimony in front of a coroner's jury, 
then something must be really wrong in the 
way you carry out your inspections, in the 
way you lay your charges, or in the way you 
prosecute the companies that are found in 
default of The Construction Safety Act. I 
would like to hear your comments on this, 
because I think this is a serious matter. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Chairman, I will 
say again, without equivocation, there is no 
double standard. I really do not know what 
stresses or strains persuaded Mr. Yorke to 
answer in what I would consider such an 
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irresponsible manner. His responses bear no 
relationship to the facts, nor to the truth, 
about the way in which the ministry deals 
with problems in the construction industry or 
in any other industry. It does not matter what 
the financial status of the company is. What 
matters is the action of the company in re- 
sponse to directions. And if they have not 
complied with directions, the treatment is 
going to be exactly the same. 

Mr. Yorke, I gather, was under some kind 
of duress at the time he made the statement— 
and I really do not know why he said them 
—but that is not true. 


Mr. di Santo: Was he under oath when he 
made that statement, Madam Minister? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It was a coroner’s 
inquest. He was under oath. 


Mr. di Santo: Are you really saying that 
one of your top officers in this branch goes 
in front of the coroner and makes such a 
grave statement under oath only because he 
was under stress? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That is one of the 
reasons that I can consider it reasonable in 
terms of the kinds of responses that he made. 


Mr. di Santos: I hope you realize that what 
you are saying is extremely serious? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, it is serious. It 
was serious and it remains serious. 


Mr. di Santo: Because the implication is, 
how can this Legislature trust the officers of 
your ministry whenever they make any state- 
ment whatsoever, especially when they are 
under oath? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It is one individual— 


Mr. Lupusella: 
sibility. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. 

Mr. Lupusella: So are you going to look 
after this particular problem in order that in 


future no cases like this are going to take 
place, or are you going to allow this wrong 


procedure by persons employed by your | 


ministry without taking any action? 


Mr. Chairman: Have you completed your — 


remarks, Mr. di Santo? 


Mr. di Santo: No, I have not. I am wait- | 


ing for a response, because this is a most 
serious matter and I don’t think it should be 
passed just with an evasive answer. 


But he is your respon- — 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: I can assure you, Mr. 
_ di Santo, my answer was not evasive. It was 
_ direct and it was exactly what I meant. 


Mr. di Santo: Yes, but I want to know 
_ from you, because you are the chief adminis- 
trator in your department, from now on, 
when one of your officers makes a statement, 
do we have to believe them or not? 


Mr. Hushion: If I could just say one word, 
I think we should put his comments in per- 
spective, because with all due respect I think 
they have been somewhat distorted. When 
we read the coroner’s inquest, when we first 
came into contact with what you've just 
read, we were very much concerned inside 
the ministry as well. We talked to Joe Yorke 
and he was really talking at quite a different 
level of abstraction. I'm not going to apol- 
ogize for what was said, but I think what 
Mr. Yorke— 


Mr. Lupusella: You should apologize. I’m 
sorry. 

Interjections. 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Could we continue? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Lupusella, we’ve got a 
list of speakers— 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please! We have a 
list of speakers and you are the last one on 
the list. You will just have to wait for your 
turn. 


Mr. Laughren: Why are you so arbitrary 
all of a sudden? You didn’t get upset when 
others interjected. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. I have a list 
of speakers, which I will read now. We have 
Mr. di Santo, Mr. Mancini, Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Gaunt, Mr. Miller, Mr. Davison, Mr. 
Wildman, Mr. Callaghan, and Mr. Lupusella. 


Mr. Lupusella: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to raise a point of order. 


Mr. Chairman: State your point of order. 
Mr. Lupusella: The reason why I am so— 


Mr. Williams: I asked first for a point of 
order. 


Mr. Chairman: I have one point of order, 
yours will come next. 


Mr. Lupusella: The reason why the matter 
is so serious, Mr, Chairman, is because the 
Minister of Labour, in the Legislature, is 
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allowing such statements by people em- 
ployed by the ministry, so in the House there 
is misleading information. When we are ask- 
ing for information in the Legislature, the 
Minister of Labour is following such proce- 
dure and such a statement which has been 
made by people employed by her. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Chairman, if I 
may, in response to that, what I said in the 
Legislature was that I would investigate, that 
we examined the coroner's report, that we 
did, in fact, try to investigate what had been 
said and why it had been said, and that 
when I had the details I would report to the 
member who asked the question, and that 
is precisely what I did. 


Mr. Lupusella: Do you agree with me 
then, Madam Minister, that you are going to 
state your points in the Legislature when a 
member is raising a question, in view of 
statements made by people employed by 
your own ministry? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I’m sorry, I don't 
understand what you are saying. 


[8:45] 


Mr. Lupusella: What I’m trying to say is 
that when you are going to find out certain 
statements made out by employees of your 
ministry, when there is an investigation car- 
ried out, you are going to follow such in- 
vestigation and you give us a report in that 
particular case, 


Hon, B. Stephenson: That’s exactly what I 
did. 


Mr. Shore: You're showboating on a seri- 
ous matter. 


Mr. Lupusella: It is a serious matter. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Williams: On a point of order, I think 
a staff member was making a comment and 
was rudely interrupted by the members. 1 
think we owe him the courtesy of hearing 
the gentleman out without interrupting, re- 
gardless of the attitudes of all the members. 


Mr. Hushion: I agree it is a serious matter, 
and we took it very seriously. I can assure 
you, as the minister has assured you, and I 
think this is the point, there is no double 
standard. What Mr. Yorke was talking about 
was the impact of fines on particular types 
of employers and he was talking about it on 
a very philosophical level. What he was sug- 
gesting was that for some employers, who 
are extremely successful and who are large 
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and highly profitable, fines don’t really have 
that much of an impact. 


What we've been trying to do with this 
particular programme, and I think the minis- 
ter covered this point earlier, is that we 
have a bag of tools that we’re working with 
in trying to make employers as well as work- 
ers aware of the legislation. 


Mr. di Santo: When? 
Hon. B. Stephenson: Constantly. 


Mr. di Santo: In what instance? One single 
caseP 


Mr. Hushion: If I could just continue— 
and Ill be very brief—while a fine may be a 
sufficient deterrent in some particular in- 
stances where you have a marginal employer, 
it probably has relatively little significance 
for an employer who may have very sub- 
stantial operations. 


Mr. Mancini: Raise the fine. 


Mr. Hushion: What I’m saying is that in 
terms of applying the legislation there is no 
double standard, and where we find contra- 
ventions of the legislation, whether by a large 
employer or a small employer, a rich employer 
or a poor employer, the law is applied evenly, 
as I said not only through our enforcement 
process, but through the work that we do 
in concert with the various safety associations 
and the consultation programmes that we 
carry on with employers in trying to make 
them increasingly aware of their responsibili- 
ties under the legislation. Where we have 
run into particular problem areas, we in- 
crease the surveillance of those employers. 
The programme in construction safety is con- 
sistent with that in industrial safety. There 
is no double standard and I can assure you 
of that. 


Mr. di Santo: I appreciate your remarks, 
but unless the minister makes very clear what 
she has in mind, at this point I don’t really 
know if I can trust you or not. Because I 
can take your words in the same way that 
the minister is taking Mr. Yorke’s words, and 
Mr. Yorke was a top officer in the Ministry of 
Labour. 


Mr. Hushion: Mr. Yorke is— 


Mr. di Santo: Assistant director of con- 
struction safety. He was not just doing 
clerical work there. 


Mr. Hushion: As far as the application of 
the legislation is concerned, Mr. Yorke knows 
and has said to the director of the branch, to 
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myself, to the minister, that he agrees him- 
self that there is no double standiard in the 
application of the legislation. 


Mr. di Santo: Are you really saying that 
the quotes that I read out are not true? 


Mr. Shore: Oh, they're interpretive, that’s 
what he’s saying. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. di Santo: I think it really doesn’t 
matter what side you are on, because you 
are always wrong. 


Interjections. 


Mr. di Santo: I read some quotes, Madam 
Minister, by one of your top officers at the 
inquest, and [d like you to tell us what you 
think of them. I can appreciate the interpre- 
tation of your assistant, but what do you 
really think? Do you really think your officers 
just can go in front of a jury and lie? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I don’t believe, Mr. di 
Santo, that indeed Mr. Yorke was lying. I 
think what he was doing was presenting a 
statement about the effect that certain 
measures such as fines would have on 
different kinds of companies. What I am try- 
ing to tell you is that indeed he was making 
a statement of this sort, but it really is not 
to be interpreted in the way in which you 
have interpreted it. 


Mr. di Santo: Okay, thank you. Then can 
you please explain to me—and I think that 
it’s a legitimate curiosity—when your Mr. 
Yorke says, “One must look at the political 
climate,” how can you reconcile that— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I’m sorry, I do not 
know what he meant by that statement. 


Mr. di Santo: I do know. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I have no idea, be- 
cause indeed there is no political climate in 
dealing with matters under The Industrial 
Safety Act or The Construction Safety Act, 
none. 


Mr. di Santo: Okay, how can you then 
reconcile his statement with your answer in 
the Legislature on May 11, Hansard No. 50, 
where you said, “Mr. Speaker, of course the 
Statement is entirely erroneous in its con- 
tent.” 


Hon. B. Stephenson: In your interpretation 
of that— 


Mr. di Sante: That isn’t what you said. 





Hon. B. Stephenson: Then if I misled you 
| I apologize again abjectly, Mr. di Santo. I 
did not intend to mislead you. But in the 
content and in the context of applying a 
double standard under either The Construc- 
tion Safety Act or The Industrial Safety Act, 


_ it is erroneous. There is no double standard. 


Mr. di Santo: I appreciate that, even 
though I gather something different from 
| the answer. What I really want to get from 
' you is that—and it applies also to the Work- 
' men’s Compensation Board—when we have 
small companies you make double assess- 
_ ments. When you have big companies, such 
as Cadillac Construction, $1,000 is nothing 
for them. What you are doing really as a 
| ministry—not you personally, because this is 
a long tradition, unfortunately, ever since we 
_ have been the government of this province— 
is that you are trying to get to the people 
of Ontario the idea that whatever happens 
' at the work place is the workers’ fault. 





Hon. B. Stephenson: That is entirely erro- 
' neous as well, if I may say so, Mr. di Santo, 
_ because indeed we believe very strongly that 
there is a triple responsibility in the work 
place—a responsibility of the employer, a re- 
sponsibility of the employee and a respon- 
sibility of government — and were working 
very diligently to try to ensure that all three 
parties in that partnership discharge their 
responsibilities effectively. 


Mr. di Santo: This is a concept that even 
Claude Bennett now understands, I know 
that. Theoretically, that’s something that we 
can agree with, but practically I would like 
to challenge you to tell me of one single in- 
» stance when you have addressed yourself to 
the employers through the media, to tell 
them, “Be careful with the workers.” 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I have done it—the 
- date I think was December 31, 1975—in a 
| television programme which I did for CBC. 
I have done it on a number of public occa- 
sions as well, and I can tell you that it’s done 
_ daily as a result of the kinds of programmes 
which the ministry carries out. 


Mr. Laughren: Have you seen the TV ads? 


Mr. di Santo: I said media. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The TV ads are pro- 
_ duced by the Construction Safety Association 
with the co-operation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. That is not the Min- 
istry of Labour. 


Mr. 


| Laughren: What do you think of 
_ them? 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: They are directed in 
one direction and that unidirectional problem 
is one that I think has to be resolved. 


An hon. member: That’s for sure. 


Mr. di Santo: Okay, I think this is really 
a futile exercise, but do you think that the 
actual fines are really a deterrent for the 
employers? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think the increasing 
size of the fines in the last two years has 
become a deterrent. 


Mr. di Santo: Like $4,000? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: There have been 
some larger than that I believe, such as 
$7,500. As I am sure you are aware, the 
ministry does not levy the fine nor does it 
decide what the fine should be. 


Mr. di Santo: I know, but you are the one 
who introduces the amendments to The Con- 
struction Safety Act and actually you set the 
maximum level of the fines. Isn’t that true? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The maximum level 
has been set before, yes. 


Mr. di Santo: So it is your responsibility 
because you really are the one who says that 
the fines should go up to $7,500 or $8,000 
or $10,000. That is what I mean. Anvway, 
may I ask you a final question? Of all the 
recommendations that the jury made to you 
—and you said that you have been looking 
at them, that’s what I gather from your 
letter—can you tell me factually what you 
did in order to enforce those recommenda- 
tions? For example, the jury says in one in- 
stance: 


“Each company with 20 or more em- 
ployees should be required to hold sufficient 
safety meetings to permit each employee to 
attend a meeting once a week for at least 
one hour. The meetings should be held on the 
company time with the employee receiving 
his normal rate of pay. Minutes of the meet- 
ings should be kept for regular inspection by 
the inspectors of the construction safety 
branch of the Ministry of Labour.” 

This is not a bunch of socialists who are 
suggesting this kind of recommendation. Did 
you do anything about it? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, this was a part 
of our deliberations in the development of 
the legislation which we brought forward on 
October 26. 


Mr. di 
problem? 


Santo: The construction safety 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: The minister’s re- 
sponsibility to establish, where necessary, as 
a result of the accident record and _ the 
safety record of the company, a health and 
safety committee which would meet regularly. 


Mr. di Santo: Are you saying that you are 
dealing specifically with this set of recom- 
mendations? 


(Hon. B. Stephenson: No, not specifically 
with that set of recommendations alone; in 
the context of the overall picture of occupa- 
tional health and safety. 


Mr. di Santo: Could you tell us which 
of these recommendations you thought were 
relevant in the construction industry? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The recommenda- 


tions which— 


Mr. di ‘Santo: Made by the jury in this 
specific case. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The suggestion about 
safety committees is one which we have taken 
seriously into consideration, which you are 
aware of, because, indeed, we have intro- 
duced that concept in the legislation. 


Mr. di Santo: The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion has been fighting for ages for that. Of 
course, I am aware of that, but I mean 
which of the other recommendations? 


‘Hon. B. Stephenson: I don’t remember all 
of the other recommendations because I don’t 
have that document with me, unfortunately, 
at the moment. Would you like me to look 
at it right now? As a matter of fact, it would 
probably be wiser, Mr. di Santo, if I 
brought tomorrow, and tabled for this com- 
mittee, the letter of response which we sent 
to the coroner’s office as a result of our 
deliberations regarding these recommenda- 
tions. 


Mr. di Santo: Okay, thank you. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Each recommenda- 
tion was dealt with in the letter that was 
sent to the coroner. 


Mr. Chairman: I would just like to remind 
the members that we do have an agreement 
that this vote will be completed by 10:30 
p.m. 


Mr. Mancini: First of all, I would like to 
Say, just carrying on where Mr. di Santo 
left off, I am not very familiar with. this 
particular situation. I have to agree with 
what he said about the matter being very 
serious. I was wondering if this civil servant 
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who made these statements under oath, 
which the ministry officials and the minister 
now feel can be interpreted in a different 
way, is still employed by the ministry. 


[9:00] 
Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, he is. 


‘Mr. Laughren: Everybody’s entitled to a 
mistake. 


Mr. Grande: To make mistakes is human. 


Mr. Mancini: I was wondering, under a 
similar situation and under another coron- 
ers inquest, would you send the same man? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: If he were respon- 
sible for investigating the accident, yes, he 
would be required to attend. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Mancini: You know, we just heard in 
th: Legislature today of employers taking 
action against employees for certain things— 
for not working on the day of protest, 
perhaps, or for absenteeism and that type 
of thing. If an employee had been ques- 
tioned by the employer about missing tools 
or that type of thing, and it was found that 
what the employee ‘had said could be inter- 
preted into almost exactly the opposite thing, 
I would have to believe that the employer 
would reprimand that employee. I was 
wondering whether you, as minister, or any 
of your senior officials reprimanded this em- 
ployee of your ministry. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. Mancini: Good. Carrying on to a dif- 
ferent subject, I notice in the 1976-77 esti- 
mates there is a drop in the amount of 
money spent, and while we realize you’re in 
a period of austerity here, I’m wondering if 
you really believe that it’s in the best in- 
terests of everyone involved to cut funds in 
this particular part of the ministry. I also 
would like to know how you cut these funds, 
because I have to assume that everyone's 
salary was increased and that the cost of 
materials and so on has increased. The cut 
is somewhere in the neighbourhood _ of 
$300,000, if I’m not wrong, and I was 
wondering whether you cut down on your 
staff of inspectors or on the amount of time 
they spend on visiting work places. How did 
this come about? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think it’s primarily 
in the area of support staff. The number of 
inspectors has not been decreased and the 
inspections, I think, are being carried out 
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more efficiently as a result of the develop- 
ment of the cyclical inspection programme. I 
think we're just functioning more efficiently 
than we were. 


Mr. Mancini: I think this question has been 
asked before, but I don’t think I quite— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Could I add one small 
thing? A large portion of the amount that 
you saw there was as a result of the deletion 
of summer students, who were included in 
last year’s budget and are not in these esti- 
mates. 


Mr. Grande: Do they still call two or three 
days in advance that theyre going to visit 
the work place? 


Mr. Mancini: Please, don’t try to steal my 
thunder here. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Perhaps you should 
go out to the work place once in a while to 
see what does happen when an inspection is 
carried out. 


Some hon. members: Oh, oh. 
Mr. Grande: I do. 


Mr. Laughren: You shouldn’t be provoca- 
tive. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I'll wear my “WBP” 
button. 


Mr. Kerrio: With an open mind, that is, 
go to the work place. 


Mr. Mancini: If I can continue— 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mancini? 
Interjections. 

Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Mr. Mancini: I was wondering, can you 
tell me how many inspectors you have here 
in Metro Toronto who visit the work place? 


Hon B. Stephenson: In which area? Indus- 
trial safety or construction safety? 


Mr. Mancini: Construction safety. 


Mr. Cleverdon: In construction safety there 
are four inspection teams, totalling 36 officers 
and team managers, who work Toronto and 
the surrounds. They do Peel county, York 
region and Durham as well. 


Mr. Mancini: How many sites or work 
places do you think they would see in a day, 
a week, a month or however you calculate 
it? 
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Mr. Cleverdon: This varies a great deal. 
There are between 7,000 and 10,000 projects 
under current inspection at any one time in 
the province, and the inspectors are making 
in the order of 600 inspections per year per 
man. 


Mr. Mancini: No. Don’t tell it to me that 
way. Tell it to me in the way of sites. If 


there are 7,000 jobs going on at once, are 
there 7,000 sites? 


Mr. Cleverdon: Yes. 


Mr. Mancini: Okay. How many sites do 
your employees visit per week, per month or 
however you calculate it? 


Mr. Cleverdon: It varies a great deal with 
the workload of the man. 


Mr. Mancini: Tell me how much and 
what’s the variation? 


Mr. Cleverdon: As many as 110 a month 
in some cases, and as few as 30. That’s about 
the spread. 


Mr. Mancini: And you have 36? 


Mr. Cleverdon: It depends upon the size 
of the project. 


Mr. Mancini: I see. Now, when your 
people visit these sites, do they have a general 
overall picture or map of what construction 
is going on in the province and they decide 
on certain areas they’re going to visit? Or 
do they go and visit after an accident or do 
they just, in due course, decide they'll see all 
the work sites in a particular area today and 
maybe in another particular area on a dif- 
ferent day? Is that how they operate? Can 
you tell me how they do it? 


Mr. Cleverdon: It’s none of those at all 
really. Ill explain it to you. First of all, the 
term “project” is defined in the Act, and it 
covers any construction activity. Even putting 
a knob on a door would be a construction 
project, but projects like that obviously are 
not inspected; they're of short duration, 
occupying one man. 

If they are notifiable—and there are eight 
criteria for that set down in section 5 of the 
regulations —then in almost every case we 
are notified by the constructor before he com- 
mences. We assign a project number to the 
project and give a copy of the notification 
form to the inspector who will be given that 
project to inspect. That initiates the inspec- 
tion call. Then he'll start going to that site 
regularly until they actually start to work on 
the project. 
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Once they begin, he'll make regular in- 
spections; and he must assess how often to 
go, depending upon who the contractor is, 
prior experience, degree of danger and so 
on. For example, on tunnelling it’s nor- 
mally once a week, while on highrise apart- 
ments it’s about every two to three weeks 
and on small housing once a month may be 
quite sufficient. It will vary with that kind 
of thing. 


Mr. Mancini: Are there any sites that go 
unchecked at all in the 7,000 a year that we 
have here in the province? 


Mr. Cleverdon: We've been short-staffed 
in Sudbury for the last year, and there are 
some that don’t get seen there at all. But, 
by and large, we know tthe contractors and 
can trust them. They may be seen at the be- 
ginning and perhaps once every six months 
thereafter, 


Mr. Mancini: Out of these 7,000 sites, how 
many would you figure are not inspected by 
your people? 


Mr, Cleverdon: In our last survey we were 
told that all are inspected in Ottawa and 
Kingston, all but five per cent in the central 
region bordering on Toronto and about 25 
per cent are not being seen in Sudbury and 
Thunder Bay for a lack of staff. We have the 
staff hired now, but they only came on a 
short while ago. 


Mr. Laughren: A point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, if I might. 


Mr. Chairman: State your point of order. 


Mr. Laughren: Mr. Cleverdon, did you 
say that you were short-staffed in Sudbury 
because you trusted the contractors? Did J 
hear you wrongly? 


Mr. Mancini: That’s not a point of order. 
Mr. Laughren: Sure it is. 


Mr. Mancini: I’m trying to work up a train 
of thought— 


Interjections. 


Mr. Laughren: The reason I asked is that 
I didn’t want to misinterpret what was said. 


Mr. Chairman: Go ahead, Mr. Mancini. 


Mr. Laughren: Mr. Chairman, surely 
there’s nothing wrong with that as a point 
of order. I wanted to hear the gentleman’s 
point of view. 


Mr. Mancini: I'll ask him. 


Mr. Cleverdon: Shall I answer the ques- 
tionP 


Mr. Mancini: Sure, go ahead. 


Mr. Cleverdon: Obviously, if you are 
short-staffed you have to decide how to util- 
ize your resources most efficiently. You can 
either do all of the contractors less frequent- 
ly or you can spend more time with the 
known bad actors and less time with the 
ones who normally do run a good, safe job. 
We've given our staff a fair amount of dis- 
cretion to make that decision; when I say 
our staff, I mean our managerial people in 
the field. In the case of Sudbury, the man- 
ager there knows the local contractors quite 
well—and I’m convinced he does know them 
—and he’s told us: “I know you can trust 
A, B and C, so don’t go very often, but 
don’t let D, E and F go very long or they'll 
be in trouble for sure.” So he uses that kind 
of an assessment of it. If he had a full staff, 
he wouldn’t have to do that. 


Hon, B. Stephenson: Is tthe staff full now? 


Mr. Cleverdon: The last man missing up 
there either started last Monday or starts 
next Monday. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mancini? 


Mr. Mancini: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
You were mentioning that in Sudbury about 
25 per cent of the construction job sites were 
not inspected. Was that what you said? 


Mr. Cleverdon: Yes, I did. 


Mr. Mancini: About 25 per cent? Would 
you know the percentage in Windsor and in 
Essex county? 


Mr. Cleverdon: I must now defer to my 
colleague, Mr. Hendrickson, who’s in charge 
of that area. 


Mr. Mancini: I’m very curious about that. 


Mr. Hendrickson: Offhand, I can’t answer 
that question. But I can find out for you. 


Mr. Mancini: Also, you are telling me that 
you are hiring your last man and that will 
fill all the vacancies— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: In Sudbury. 


Mr. Mancini: Oh, I see. Just in Sudbury. 
So then we will get rid of this 25 per cent 
of job sites which aren’t being checked and 
we'll be able to check all of them? Is that 
what you are saying? 


Mr. Cleverdon: I would like to think SO, 
yes. 
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Mr. Mancini: I’m sure you are familiar 
with a brief presented to you quite some 
time ago by the Heavy Construction Asso- 
ciation of Windsor, which includes people 
_in Essex county. This brief has also been 
made known tto the minister. Basically, the 
intention of this brief—and I will state it 
under the heading of “Real Problem.” It 
says: 

“In essence, the real problem here is that 
a reasonable, concerned and prudent con- 
tractor is unable to protect the lives of the 
men in the situation described above. He is 
unable to protect his men, we submit, be- 
cause there is nothing in The Construction 
Safety Act requiring utilities to positively lo- 
cate their services.” 

Basically, what they are telling us here is 
that construction companies, small and large, 
are calling upon public utilities to stake 
out gas lines and other types of things, and 
because these utilities are not responsible if 
anything happens, the staking out of these 
lines is not done in possibly the most efficient 
manner. It has been proven that there have 
been quite a few deaths and quite a few 
electrocutions. Even in my home town of 
Amherstburg we came very close to losing 
three people. 


We can understand that it would probably 
take some time for you and the minister to 
decide whether this brief is appropriate, but 
I think you have had a couple of years on 
it and we were wondering if you are going to 
implement the brief. If you are not going to 
implement the brief, you might just as well 
tell us and tell us the reasons, so we don’t 
have to keep bringing this up and we won't 
- expect anything to be done. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Indeed, there has 
been conversation with the public utilities 
about their responsibility in this area. It is 
a responsibility which they must assume. As 
a matter of fact, I am not sure that we have 
any legislative capability to make the utilities 
mark out the specific areas, but this question 
has been raised with them, it has been raised 
with the PMLC and it has been raised with 
the Public Utilities Association of Ontario, 
because it is a problem. 


Mr. Mancini: I’m not sure if I understand 
correctly, but I am sure you will correct me 
if I am wrong. You are trying to tell me that 
the Ontario government and you, as the Min- 
ister of Labour, do not have the authority to 
make utilities stake out their lines in a proper 
and reasonable fashion and to have them be 
responsible when they do not do this. Is 
that what you are telling us? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It is my understand- 
ing that the legislative responsibility lies 
with the municipalities involved. 


Mr. Mancini: Municipalities at one time 
had the right to have school boards and that 
type of thing, but the province took that right 
away and went on to initiate county school 
boards. I am sure this government has done 
other things along that same line. Is what 
we are being told that you are not going to— 


Hon B. Stephenson: No. I didn’t say that 
we were not going to— 


Mr. Mancini: What did you tell me? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I said we have been 
trying the methods of discussion, moral 
suasion, etc., apparently without very much 
success. But, as you know, we are in the 
process of developing an omnibus health and 
safety Act, and that is a part of the con- 
sideration, because we have not been able 
to achieve it in the area in which it should 
have been achieved. 


Mr. Mancini: Are you telling me that we 
can expect to see this type of legislation in 
your health and safety Act, notwithstanding 
what you just told me, that the Ontario gov- 
ernment does not have the authority? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: At the moment, the 
Ministry of Labour does not have the legis- 
lative capabality to do it. 


Mr. Mancini: Has the Minister of Labour 
asked the cabinet for this legislative ability? 


Mr. Laughren: They have had 33 years to 
do it. 


[9:15] 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, the Minister of 
Labour has raised this with cabinet in order 
to try and find out whether we could 
persuade the municipalities to assume the re- 
sponsibility that they should assume. 


Mr. Mancini: I think you are wrong there. 
I think you are putting the onus on the 
municipalities. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That‘s where the onus 
lies. That’s precisely where the onus lies at 
the moment. The municipalities have not seen 
fit to assume the responsibility. Since they 
have not seen fit to do so we may have to 
resort to other action. 


Mr. Mancini: I really have to object with 
the minister here. I happened to be elected 
to a small township council. We had about 
6,000 people in our municipality and I served 
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for three years, and for you to consider that 
these small municipalities in rural Ontario 
are going to start telling Union Gas and all 
of these other companies what to do, I really 
think that you are on the wrong track. 


Mr. Shore: I thought you believed in local 
autonomy. 


Mr. Mancini: Excuse me, as far as local 
autonomy goes we believe in local antonomy, 
sure, but there are many occasions when the 
local officials certainly do not have the juris- 
diction or the authority or the monetary 
backing to take on these companies. I really 
cannot accept your statement that it’s in the 
hands of the local municipalities because, 
being a representative of one formerly, I 
know exactly what the situation is about. 
Let’s get back to the point that we were talk- 
ing about. We here in this committee are 
very interested to know how much longer we 
are going to have to wait before you act on 
this brief. I think that’s the question. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I just answered your 
question. 


Mr. Mancini: I don’t think you did, be- 
cause at one time you told me that it was 
not in your jurisdiction and the next time 
you told me it was coming— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It is not at the pres- 
ent time within our legislative capability. We 
are in the process of developing omnibus 
health and safety legislation, Mr. Mancini. I 
anticipate that indeed the concerns which 


you have expressed will be dealt with in that 
legislation. 


Mr. Mancini: I think the particular case 
that we are dealing with was an accident in 
Amherstburg and it occurred July 4, 1974. 
Now, are you telling me since July 4, 1974, 
till today we are still discussing— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, I can’t tell you 
what happened between July 4, 1974, and 
Oct. 7, 1975. I can tell you what happened 
‘between Oct. 7, 1975, and this date. 


Mr. Mancini: Really, I don’t find that a 
suitable answer because— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: [I’m sorry. 


Mr, Grande: Put a resolution on the order 
paper. 


Mr. Mancini: —really it says here in this 
brief that the information was supplied by or 
to Mr. Cleverdon. Is he here? So you are 
still in the same position? 
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Mr. Cleverdon: A little different position 
actually. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes, you probably moved up 
a little bit. Good, I'm glad to see you are 
progressing. But honestly, wouldn’t you feel 
it was your responsibility to advise the pre- 
vious minister and this minister on what the 
brief said, and because so many people are 
losing their lives, that we should act on it 
as soon as possible, or has it fallen upon 
deaf ears? 


Mr. Cleverdon: Shall I respond to that? 
Mr. Mancini: Yes, I’m asking you. 


Mr. Cleverdon: Let’s get the thing in its 
proper perspective. First of all, while, ad- 
mittedly, about a third of our construction 
deaths in some years have been caused by 
electrocution and almost all by high voltage 
conductors, a few with low voltage, that case 
arises out of a particular situation where the 
contractor asked for a stake-out by the local 
utility of a buried conductor, and in good 
faith dug a hole 12 feet away from it and 
hit the conductor, which was therefore in- 
correctly staked out. There is nothing in the 
law today in construction safety in the prov- 
ince that would let us prosecute the utility 
in that particular situation, and I so advised 
the contractor by mail when he wrote me 
about the matter. 


As a consequence, he went before the 
Heavy Construction Association in Windsor 
and they made that brief to our ministry, I 
then made quite sure that copies were sent 
to the relevant utilities and to Ontario Hy- 
dro, because they were directly affected by 
the implications of a rather expensive solu- 
tion to a problem, in my opinion, for their 
consideration. As a consequence, under the 
sponsorship of the Construction Safety Asso- 
ciation, a committee was set up involving 
contractors, trade unions, the utilities, On- 
tario Hydro and the Construction Safety 
Association, to look into the whole matter. 
They produced a totally different brief, 
which they sent the minister here a few 
months ago, and that brief is part of the 
overall package being reviewed right now — 
in our ministry for changes of regulations 
when the new Act does go through in the 
spring as part of a whole package, 


Mr. Mancini: You are telling me that what 
the Heavy Construction Association of — 
Windsor said really is not the whole and 
true picture? 


Mr. Cleverdon: That’s true, 
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Mr. Mancini: And that you now have an- 
other brief and you are going to act upon 
that one? 


Mr. Cleverdon: We will consider it. I don’t 


~ say we will act upon the briefs. We will con- 


sider them. 


Mr. Mancini: There is one problem that 
we haven't dea]t with in too much depth yet 
this evening and that’s about deafness caused 
by noise in a work place. Is the minister 


aware that the claims to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board cost an average of 


| 
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$5,000 each when workers lose their income 
because of loss of hearing, and don’t you 
think it’s time that we really go for all-out 


effort on the noise abatement devices which 


are needed in some factories in our province? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I am aware that there 
has been a study done on industrial deafness 
in the province of Ontario which is not as 


yet totally completed. I am aware that certain 


recommendations will be made as a result of 
that study and I anticipate that that informa- 
tion will be available to us by the end of 
this year, so that indeed we can begin to 
act upon it. 


Mr. Mancini: Could you elaborate a little 
bit on the study and some of its suggestions 
and what they found, so members of the 


committee will know? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The noise level which 
has been accepted in the past may, in fact, 
not be acceptable at the present time or in 
the future. 


Mr. Mancini: What noise level was that? 


Can you tell us? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The 90-decibel level 
has been accepted previously, functionally at 
85 decibels, and it is questionable whether, 


in fact, that will be acceptable. 


Mr. Mancini: Then you are telling me that 


there is going to be legislation which will 


make it mandatory for all industry in the 
province to have noise abatement devices 


which will bring the noise down to at least 


less than 85 decibels? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Those are the things 
we will be looking at, yes. 


Mr. Mancini: The other day we were talk- 


ing about lost time due to strikes, and actu- 
ally there was quite a bit of lost time due to 
strikes, but is the minister aware that we lose 


more time in the work place due to injuries 


| than to strikes? Is the minister aware of that? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Oh, yes, Mr. Mancini. 


Mr. Mancini: I would just like to say to the 
minister, it is our job here as members of 
the committee to question— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: If you are including 
illnesses and injuries, yes. The lost time is 
greater. 


Mr. McClellan: 
figures for us? 


Could you table those 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I will try to get them 
for you. 


Interjections. 
Hon. B. Stephenson: For Canada, yes. 


Mr. Mancini: We have some figures here. I 
believe they come from the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board and I think they are cor- 
rect. We lose approximately 5.2 million days 
for injury. Is that correct? 


Mr. Armstrong: I think Mr. Skolnik has 
some figures that he can give us now. 


Mr. Skolnik: Yes, we have worked out an 
estimate for Ontario for 1975 of 4.7 million 
man days lost due to work injuries. Now I 
want to caution you that this has to be re- 
garded as a fairly rough estimate because the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board does not 
really keep comprehensive statistics on the 
number of days lost for each injury, but this 
is based on an estimate of approximately 25 
days lost per injury. It is the figure that is 
used by the Canada Department of Labour, 
and the number of man-days lost due to work 
stoppages in 1975 was 3.1 million. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes. To put that in a little 
better perspective, the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board does not include the first day 
off the job as a lost-time accident, does it? 


Mr. Skolnik: That’s correct. Prior to 1968, 
they did not include the first three days. Be- 
ginning in 1968, they include all days but 
the first day. 


Mr. Mancini: Also, if a person gets killed, 
they don’t calculate how many days he would 
have worked and this type of thing, so really 
the figure could be much higher? 


Mr. Skolnik: If you are taking an average 
of 25 days lost per injury, the margin of error 
there would be greater than that one day out 
of 25 in using this figure. Our precision with 
these figures is not sufficient so that one day 
would really be dramatic. 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: I am sorry, because 
I thought that figure included a certain 
measure of illness rather than just injury and 
that’s my error. 


Mr. Lupusella: Mr. Chairman, can I go to 
a short supplementary? Are those 25 days lost 
for each injury? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That is the estimated 
average per injury. 


Mr. McClellan: You will get us a complete 
statistical picture of this? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We will try to get as 
complete a statistical picture as we can. 


Mr. Grande: Just one point, on the infor- 
mation that the gentleman gave, the 3.1 
million was due to what? 


Mr. Skolnik: Work stoppages. 


Mr. Grande: Work stoppages, meaning 
strikes? 


Mr. Skolnik: And walkouts. 


Mr. Mancini: I was talking to a person in 
my constituency who was working in one of 
the smaller factories, and he was telling me 
that a lot of the times he would find unsafe 
working conditions on the work place and 
he would report this to his supervisors. A 
great deal of time would go by before the 
work place was made safe again, or as time 
would go on people would forget that he had 
made the complaint and things were never 
made to be the way they should be. I was 
wondering if that also is going to be included 
in the minister's health and safety proposals 
coming in the spring? We have to realize that 
most people work in smaller industry and 
smaller work places, and it’s only really the 
big auto makers and steel factories that have 
thousands of employees, and we were won- 
dering how we were going to be able to 
check the many hundreds of smal] work 
places that make parts for cars and that type 
of thing? Have you plans for that? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The intent of the 
legislation which I have already introduced 
is that, indeed, this will be carried out within 
the small work place. Specifically, the worker 
has had the right since 1971 to refuse to 
work in unsafe conditions. There has been a 
mechanism established in conjunction with 
the Ontario Federation of Labour for dealing 
with this problem in organized situations, 
but we realized that the worker in the un. 
organized situation did not have similar pro- 
tection. The protection which we feel the 
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worker should have is built into Bill 139, 
which I hope we will be debating next week. 


Mr. Mancini: So you are telling me that 
you are going to introduce similar type of 
legislation that the minister in Ottawa— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It has already been 
introduced. 


Mr. Mancini: This legislation that’s already 
introduced is going to give the unorganized 
worker the right to leave the work place? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, precisely. 


Mr. Mancini: And protection when he goes 
backP 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, precisely. 


Mr. Mancini: Okay, that’s fine. I also 
wanted to ask if you had any records on how 
many accidents occur per day or per hour. 
I think maybe the board does it per hour. I 
am not sure, but do you have any figures on 
that? 


[9:30] 


Mr. Skolnik: We have it per year. We 
haven't calculated it on an hourly basis. 


Mr. Mancini: What is it per year? 


Mr. Skolnik: The number of lost-time in-- 
juries? 


Mr. Mancini: No. How many accidents 
occur per year? 


Mr. Skolnik: The number reported to the — 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in 1975 was 
about 400,000-odd. Of those, about 140,000 


involved lost time. 


Mr. Mancini: About 400,000 accidents per 
year. So were talking about 1,200 accidents 
per day. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: But only about one 
quarter approximately, is it not, are lost time? 


Mr. Mancini: Does the minister know or is 
she aware of the practice of certain com- 
panies when they have workers who are in- 
jured on the job, many times these workers 
are asked to come into the work place and 
just sit and not do anything? So actually 
they’re not paid by the board and, therefore, 
their rates don’t go up. Are you aware that 
there are companies that do this? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, I am not aware 
that there are companies that do this. I have 
heard this from you and from at least one 
other person, yes. 
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Mr. Mancini: Yes, well we had a particular 
situation in my riding. We had a worker who 
had his hand smashed and when he saw the 
nurse she asked him to go home and he re- 
turned to work the next day, and then the 
next day she sent him to the doctor, and the 
doctor put a cast on his hand, and then the 
worker went home and he was called by 
somebody in the safety branch of the plant 
to come back into work and he felt that no, 
he couldn’t go back into work, and now the 
poor man is fighting over who’s going to pay 
him—the company or the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. Do you have any ideas of 
how we can stop this, or discourage com- 
panies from even putting undue subtle pres- 
sure on employees to come in to work when 
they have just been injured and they are— 


Mr. di Santo: You have to change the sys- 
tem. 


Mr. Mancini: I see, okay. I’m asking the 
minister. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: If the worker re- 
quires medica] attention that accident will 
be reported to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, so that indeed the board is aware of 
the fact that an accident did occur. In in- 
stances where the nurse alone looks after the 
injury, if it’s not serious enough to require 
medical attention, then I suppose it’s quite 
possible companies might persuade the 
worker to— 


Mr. Grande: Smashing his hand is not 
serious? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think it is serious. 
What Mr. Mancini was telling us was that 
a doctor finally did see it, and what I’m say- 
ing is the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
would be informed that that worker was in- 
jured as a result of requiring medical atten- 
tion from a physician, If it was not a serious 
injury and it was seen only by the nurse in 
the plant and the nurse felt that it required 
no other treatment, I suppose it might not be 
reported, I think this is the kind of case that 
he’s talking about. 


Mr. Mancini: The case was reported to the 
board, and the board says to the employee, 
“Your employer had a job of lesser duties for 
you to do and you refused to go, so therefore 
you can’t collect,” and this type of thing. 

I have to believe that when a person is 
injured, his hand smashed, etc., he really is 
in no condition to get up the next morning 
and go in to work and sit down at the work 
place. If he doesn’t feel good, he can’t lie 
down. He really doesn’t have the comforts ot 


his home when he’s injured but not injured 
enough to go into the hospital. I think we 
should be trying to discourage companies 
from calling up their employees late in the 
evening by the safety branch department 
and asking them to come into work. This 
poor gentleman was off seven weeks and he 
got no money from anyone. 

Just on a different subject, I was wonder- 
ing— 

Hon. B, Stephenson: If you have the case 
number of that one I’d be very pleased to 
look into it. 


Mr. Mancini: I’ve written to Michael Starr 
and I’m very anxious to see what he does 
about it. 


Mr. McClellan: You should have sent it 
to Ted Bounsall. 


Mr. Grande: What was the minister’s an- 
swer? 


Mr. Mancini: The same answer we got for 
the other thing: “We’re looking into it.” I 
assume that’s what you said? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, I think the ques- 
tion that you raised is one that will have to 
be investigated. As I said, I have heard this 
from you and from one other individual. I 
was not aware that, in fact, it was happen- 
ing. 

Mr. Grande: Would you do it? 

Hon. B. Stephenson: Do what? 

Mr. Grande: Will you investigate this? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Of course. The case 
that he’s talking about? Of course. Yes, of 
course. That’s exactly what I asked him to 
do—give me the man’s name and his num- 
ber and I would be glad to investigate it. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes, I'll be sure the minister 
gets that information. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Thank you. 


Mr. Mancini: I think Il end my com- 
ments there, Thank you very much. 


Mr. Lupusella: Mr. Chairman, can I raise 
just a short question with the minister in 
relation to the question raised by Mr. Man- 
cini? Are you aware of cases in which the 
company pay the employees through private 
insurance and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board is sending the cheque to the employcr 
and the employee is paid through this parti- 
cular planP I’m not sure about the private 
insurance which is involved in the case, but 
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I am aware of cases in which the employer 
is paying, through this private insurance, the 
employee, and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board is paying the employer; sending the 
cheque to the employer. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, I am not aware 
and if you would give me the information I 
shall attempt to investigate that as well. 


Mr. Bounsall: That sounds like a schedule 
2 employer. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: A schedule 2 em- 
ployer? 


Mr. Lupusella: I don’t have the details of 
particular cases which are involved because 
they were dealt with by me in the past, but 
I would appreciate it if you get in touch 
with the chairman of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board in order that such proce- 
dure won't take place any more. I think 
when any employee is injured on the job 
he deserves payments from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board instead of following 
this roundabout procedure on behalf of the 
employer. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Let me investigate 
that. 


Mr. Lupusella: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Chairman: I have the following list 
of speakers: Johnson, Gaunt, Miller, Davison, 
Wildman, McClellan, Lupusella, Bounsall. I 
remind the committee that we do have an 
agreement that this vote will be finished at 
10:30. 


Mr. Wildman: Can we split the time, Mr. 
Chairman? Can we have an agreement to 
split the remaining time among the remain- 
ing speakers? I gather that it’s pretty evenly 
balanced. 


Mr. Kerrio: I wouldn’t think so. 


Mr. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, may I speak? 
I would to just take a few minutes, The ob- 
jectives of the occupational safety branch are 
to prevent the loss of life, injury, on con- 
struction projects, in industrial establishments 
and in logging operations. I assume the key 
word is “prevent,” and yet there is one very 
apparent andi serious problem that doesn’t 
seem to surface. That is the problem of 
drinking, and drinking on the job, and the 
use of drugs, even for medical reasons. 


I am thinking in terms of someone who 
operates a crane, a lift-fork or a bulldozer 
operator. Anyone handling heavy machinery 
has to be a potential risk to his fellow em- 
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ployees. Is there any agency in the ministry 
or in the work force that monitors the con- 
ditions of these people and that could permit 
a serious accident or fatality? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I’m sure you will 
realize that specifically identifying individuals 
who might fall into this category is rather 
difficult for the ministry to do. Within an 
establishment, I am sure the employer and 
perhaps the fellow workers would be able to 
identify such an individual. 

There are several good programmes, one 
of which I’m aware of specifically, conducted 
jointly by employers and employees, which 
are attempting to deal both in a preventive 
and a therapeutic kind of way with problems 
of either drug or alcohol addiction within 
the work place. I think perhaps they are very 
good programmes. Their success rate, I would 
judge, is probably at about the same level 
as the success rate in any other similar pro- 
gramme outside of the work place. 


It is a problem that is being recognized 
by both employers and employees. It’s one 
that we are really going to have to come 
to grips with, it seems to me, because the 
potential for ‘hazard to the worker, as you 
say, is increasing; as our technology increases 
in sophistication, the potential damage to a 
worker from machinery increases as well. 


We don’t have a specific monitoring pro- 
gramme within the Ministry of Labour at the 
present time. We have had some discussions 
with some people who are interested in 
doing—it would not really be a monitoring 
programme; I suppose it would really be 
considered more a treatment programme than 
a monitoring programme in specific areas. 
This would not simply be related to addiction 
but it would involve as well an attempt to 
help to resolve some of the emotional prob- 
lems of employees, because frequently that’s 
the root cause of the alcohol or drug use 
on the part of the employee. But it is an 
increasing problem of which we're aware. 


Mr. Johnson: I understand that this is a 
problem that’s faced by most of the indus- 
trial nations in the world. Is there any coun- 
try that seems to be leading others in solving 
the problem? 


‘Hon. B. Stephenson: In solving itP No, not 
in solving it. There are some countries which 
have taken a lead, I think, in an attempt 


to become actively involved in dealing 
with it. 


Mr. Johnson: In many cases would it not 
be beneficial if you could just isolate indi- 
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viduals and have them doing some type of 
work that wouldn't pose a danger to other 
workers? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It might possibly 
limit the hazard to which that worker might 
be subjected. It might do even graver damage 
to the individual as a result of the identifica- 
tion and the ostracism which he might suffer 
as a result of being put off from a regular 
job into another job. 


Mr. Johnson: I'm thinking more in terms 
of the safety of the other workers who have 
to live with this. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. 


Mr. Johnson: One last question: In the 
event of a fatality, does the coroner’s inquest 
determine the events leading up to the 
fatality? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The purpose of the 
coroners inquest is to try to examine all 
of the events which led up to it and to 
determine the cause of the death of the 
individual. 


Mr. Johnson: And are statistics kept of 
this problem? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Whenever a coroner’s 
inquest is held in relation to either The 
Industrial Safety Act or The Construction 
Safety Act, the report of the jury is sent to 
the ministry for comment, each of the recom- 
mendations is examined and a response is 
made to the coroner. 


Mr. Johnson: Do you have any figures 
indicating the number that would fall under 
this problem? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Do you mean in the 
alcohol area? 


Mr. Johnson: Yes. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Cleverdon says 
that about one or two a year fall into that 
area. 


Mr. Johnson: Okay. Thank you. 


Mr. di Santo: Perhaps a better question 
would be, how many charges have been laid 
against the employers? 


Interiections. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, the arena in- 
spection programme has caused considerable 
dislocation in the small rural areas, and the 
ministry has been dealing with the pro- 
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gramme on the basis of inspecting the struc- 
tural part of the arena to make sure that it’s 
adequate and safe. As a result, many small 
communities have built new arenas, based 
on the new formula, with Wintario and com- 
munity centres grants, 


[9:45] 


One thing that was really somewhat dis- 
turbing to me was the fact that from some- 
where within your ministry—and I haven’t 
really been able to track down the source 
of it—came a report that indicated this was 
only the beginning; that once tthe structural 
part of the programme was resolved, then 
the ministry would zero in and identify areas 
where the buildings were inadequate in other 
respects, such as fire, health standards and 
that kind of thing. 

That disturbed me from the point of view 
that if a community is building a new arena, 
and your ministry is approving those plans, 
now is the time to bring the whole thing 
up to standard. I would like some assurance 
that that rumour, or whatever, is not so. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It is rumour and it is 
unfounded, because when the plans are ap- 
proved, they must meet the Fire Marshal’s 
regulations and the health regulations that 
are built into new construction. There just 
isn’t any question about the fact that this 
is not the thin edge of the wedge or any- 
thing of that sort. What we are hoping to do 
as a result of the arena improvement pro- 
gramme is to ensure that this year all of the 
arenas are going to be—we know they are 
going to be safe and that we will continue 
to carry out an inspection programme on a 
regular basis to make sure that no arena falls 
into the state in which we found 407 of 
them this year. 


Mr. Gaunt: Okay. So I have your assur- 
ance— 


Hon. B, Stephenson: Completely. 


Mr. Gaunt: —that this is not the thin edge 
of the wedge— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Where do you sup- 
pose this started? I hadn’t heard at all. 


Mr. Gaunt: It was reported to have started 
within the branch somewhere— 


An hon. member: di Santo? 


Hon. 
skate. 


B. Stephenson: Odoardo doesn’t 


Mr. Gaunt: —and I’m pleased to have the 
assurance that isn’t the case, 
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Interjections. 


An hon. member: We don’t know that for 
sure. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I have no doubt that 
he can. 


Interjection, 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, it’s not true, be- 
cause the plans must meet all of the require- 
ments when they are approved. 


Mr. Gaunt: Okay, fine. I’m pleased to have 
that assurance. It will certainly ease the— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: But we will make 
sure from now on, as a result of regular 
inspection process, that the arenas will re- 
main safe constantly so that we won’t have 
to carry out a crash programme to ensure the 
safety of the structures for the kids who use 
them. 


Mr. Gaunt: Okay. Thank you very much. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Apparently, the dis- 
location is minimal. In some of the areas 
in which they have been torn down, there 
is a sharing programme going on with ad- 
jacent communities until the new ones are 
built, and in most instances we’ve been able 
to establish a monitoring programme which 
will allow them to stay open most of the 
time this winter until they are restructured. 


Mr. Gaunt: A few of them have opted for 
the open-air rinks. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That’s safe. You used 
to skate that way, didn’t you? 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes, indeed I did. I used to 
fall through once in a while too. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Right. 


Mr, Chairman: You'll sleep well tonight 
now. Have you completed, Mr. Gaunt? 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes, I have. I just wanted that 
assurance. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Madam Minister, what 
relationship is there between your ministry 
in terms of its occupational health respon- 
sibility and the Ministry of the Environment 
in regards to working conditions? Are you 
informed? What is the procedure? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The Ministry of 
Labour is responsible for the health’ and 
safety conditions within the plant, The Min- 
istry of the Environment is responsible for 
any emanations from that plant into the at- 
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mosphere surrounding the plant. But we’re 
responsible for the in-plant function. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Do you make regular 
inspections? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Do they have to be re- 
quested? 


Hon, B. Stephenson: No. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I’m thinking specifically 
of the St. Lawrence Resin plant in Cayuga, 
which has had considerable trouble with 
the Ministry of the Environment. I did have 
the opportunity of spending a couple of 
hours in the plant and I thought the condi- 
tions were extreme, but I don’t think the 
labour has complained all that much. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The St. Lawrence 
Resin plant in Cayuga is in Hank Hendrick- 
son's area. Will you check about that, Hank? 
Fine, thank you. 


Mr, G. I. Miller: Thank you. I'd appreci- 
ate that. I know the public is concerned, 
as the Ministry of the Environment is well 
aware, but I would say the working condi- 
tions themselves within the plant might be 
questionable, 


An hon. member: The workers are prob- 
ably afraid to complain. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We'll find out when 
the last inspection was. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I have a second ques- 
tion. I don’t know whether it fits within 
this particular area or not, I think you re- 
ceived a letter from Roy Trafford of Simcoe, 
dated September 20. He was concerned 
about getting employment at the industria! 
park at Nanticoke. He had to work through 
the union in Hamilton and because of his 
age factor—54, I believe, or in that area—he 
felt that he was being given the runaround 
by the union. I think he sent a letter to you 
requesting an answer to see if you could 
have any influence on the problem. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think the complaint 
he made was that perhaps he was being dir- 
criminated against in the hiring hall by the 
union on the basis of age. That was referred 
to the executive director of the Human 
Rights Commission, and a human rights in- 
spector will be examining that situation and 
reporting to us. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: We should have had an 
answer by this time, though, shouldn’t we? 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: It depends. It de- 
pends on how detailed the inspection has to 
be and how many people the inspector has 
to interview in order to find out the truth 
about what’s gone on. In certain instances 
one can discover this in a relatively short 
period of time such as three, four or five 
days, but that’s not always possible in a case 
of suspected discrimination. It’s a much more 
difficult charge to investigate, and indeed to 
prove, than almost anything else is. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Perhaps along the same 
line, does your ministry have any influence 
on where union halls are set up? Or is this 
strictly controlled by the unions? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: To my knowledge, 
we have no influence on the sites that unions 
choose to establish hiring halls. Did you 
mean a union hall or a hiring hall? 


Mr. G. I, Miller: A hiring hall, yes. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It’s usually in the 
area in which the project is taking place, 
but— 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Again, in the develop- 
ment of our particular area, say, the indus- 
trial parks in the city of Nanticoke, the Ham- 
ilton one seems to be the controlling one. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, that’s possible. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: As far as the labour force 
is concerned, it seems unfortunate that they 
have to go so far in order to be hired, and I 
wondered if your ministry had any influence 
on that. 


Mr. Mancini: It’s a very good point. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We can certainly 
_ speak to the unions to see if they would con- 
sider a hiring process somewhat closer to 
the site, but we don’t have any control over 
that. 


Mr. Davison: Mr. Chairman, on the few 
occasions I’ve had to sit in on the estimates, 
[Ive noticed a very disturbing trend. It 
strikes me that when somebody pushes or 
_ tries, with some emphasis, to get an answer 
to a question, there seems to be a habit 
from the head of the table to ask them for 
their credentials. I may get out of hand a 
little later on—I may not—but if I do, let me 
| say— 


Mr. Mancini: Just try to contain yourself. 


Mr. Davison: I'll try, Ill try. It’s not al- 
ways easy. 


Mr. Mancini: Try like the rest of us. 
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Mr. Davison: By way of personal cre- 
dentials, I know absolutely nothing about 
crocodile tears. I’m completely incapable of 
waxing eloquent dramatically—is that right? 
I do go to the work place. As a matter of 
fact, from the time I got out of high school 
to the time at which I was elected to this 
office I worked in a factory. If, by some 
strange change I should have to go back to 
the work place, I will go back to a factory. 
So I know about factories. 

One other point: I am here, just like every 
other member of the provincial Parliament, 
repres-nting my constituents. If I ask a 
question, it’s not because I don’t have some- 
thing better to do, it’s simply because I'm 
asking it on behalf of my constituents; and 
I expect they should be shown the courtesy 
of a proper answer. If perchance I should try 
to push on a question, I hope that will be 
kept in mind. 

By the way, they're not provocative ques- 
tions. Firstly, when I was working in a 
plant—and I’ve worked in a couple—I noticed 
the strangest thing. A day or two _ before, 
the inspectors would come into the plant, the 
word would go out. Every employee would 
be given a broom and be sent to clean up 
the plant. Everybody would get a dust mask, 
all the safety guards would be put back on 
the equipment, and the plant would be op- 
erated in the most proper fashion according 
to the ministry's ideas of that fashion. Can 
you explain to me why that happens? 


Interjections. 


‘Hon. B. Stephenson: Can any one of you 
tell me why this should happen— 


Mr. Cleverdon: Can I say a word about 
that? I got that very challenge before 135 
organized leaders of construction unions in 
Windsor two years ago. We were being tape 
recorded, and he made that statement. I 
said: “Name one situation you can prove, 
and Ill buy you a case of whisky.” 


Mr. Davison: Do you have any idea what 
would happen to an employee who told you 
of such an occasion? 


Mr. Cleverdon: Let’s be quite clear. On 
the industrial scene, you can predict the in- 
spection on the industrial scene, because the 
cycle appears on the inspection report form. 
If you can read the form, you can estimate 
when he might likely come back again. If 
it’s a three-, nine- or 12-month cycle, he 
might be able to predict it. He won’t know. 
But he'll know about when to expect an in- 
spection. By _ straight accident, he might 
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predict the inspection date and be right 
within a day or two of doing so, using that 
information. 


An hon. membmer: Why don’t you change 
your pattern? 


‘Mr. Davison: Well, the accident seems to 
be recurring in nature. I’m not going to 
belabour the point, but there is a substantial 
difference in this province between working 
class people and other people. It’s shown 
time and time again with this ministry. That’s 
an example of it. I’m glad that you have 
some sort of pat answer that you are happy 
with. But it happens. Working people know 
about it, and I don’t think you should think 
that you can just pull the wool over every- 
body’s eyes. Let’s just get that straight. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: In the plant in which 
you worked—could I ask a question, since 
you suggest that it happened in the factory 
in which you worked—did you ever report 
this to the Ministry of Labour? 


Mr. Kerrio: You can’t lose your job now. 


Mr. Davison: I'll tell you something. Like 
everv other employee, I felt the intimidation. 
That’s why I’m here. I didn’t seek office 
for no reason. I sought office because of 
my experience. I saw what happened to 
people who did report it: They Jost their 
job or they were demoted for some other 
reason. Let’s just get that clear. I want that 
on the record. That happens in Ontario. It’s 
not a fantasy. It happens. 


‘Hon. B. Stephenson: If you know now 
that there are plants in which this is hap- 
pening, would you please let us know? 


Mr. Davison: I think you are probably 
getting to the heart of the problem. Working 
people don’t trust the Ministry of Labour. 
It’s as simple as that. That’s the bottom line. 
Thev don’t trust the ministry. It’s very sad, 
but it’s true. 


Mr. Bounsall: I’d be glad to give you 
instances. 


Mr. Lupusella: They need to gain such a 
trust. 


Mr. Davison: I wouldn’t give anybody the 
names of people who came to me with 
complaints like that. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, I’m not asking 
for the names of people. I’m asking for the 
companies. That’s all, the names of the 
companies. 


Mr. Davison: The companies that I worked 
for are Dominion Foundries and Steel, a 
very small company in Hamilton that doesn’t 
have very much power in the community; 
the other one was a smaller plant by the 
name of Canadian Ferro. I leave the infor- 
mation with you. I don’t expect action, but 
it would be nice to see it, for a change. 


Mr. Laughren: Look at the small lumber 
companies throughout northern Ontario. 


Mr. di Santo: If you go through the 
Waisberg report, you'll get lots of informa- 
tion. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Things have changed 
since the Waisberg report. 


Mr. Davison: The second point I want 
to raise is that there are plants in Hamilton, 
and elsewhere throughout the province, that 
have very peculiar trends in their safety 
records. There is a plant in Hamilton by 
the name of National Steel Car, which is a 
subsidiary of Dominion Foundries and Steel, 
curiously enough. It seems that its main 
product is workers’ fingers. When you get 
a job in that plant, you are risking your 
hands when you go in there. I know many 
people that walk around in my riding with 
only a few digits left on their hands. 


I would like to know, does the ministry 
keep track of companies that have repetitive 
records of that nature, where the same kind 
of accident pops up again and again and 
again? And what does the ministry do about 
that? Do you put pressure on those com- 
panies to get something done to clean up 
their act? 


[10:00] 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Through the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Association, and 
certainly through the co-operative programmes 
which we have with employers and em- 


ployees in various plants, pressure most cer- 


tainly is put on companies to attempt to 
resolve this problem. We do have records 
of those industries in which there are re- 
current accidents or high accident rates. 


Mr. Hushion: Might I just add one point? 
In those situations where we are having 
specific problems with employers, obviously 
the inspection cycle is going to be changed. 


Where we are running into problems where 


we have to repeatedly write directions or 
where the employer has a particularly bad 
accident record, we will adjust the cycle and 
we will go in there on a much more frequent 
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basis. And we will go in there, not only with 
our inspectors but with some of our more 
senior people, and sit down with both the 


union, if there is a union involved, and 


. senior management. 


My. in that 


plant. 


Davison: There is a union 


Myr. Hushion: We will keep working with 
that situation until that problem is cleared 
up, in addition to the work that is done 
by the various safety associations. 


Mr. Mancini: Why don’t you try surprise 
visits to the work place? 


(Mr. Hushion: We do make surprise visits 
to the work place. 


An hon. member: Do you make surprise 
visits? 


Mr. Hushion: Yes, we do. 


Mr. Laughren: Perhaps the minister could 
table a report on the investigations which 
successive Ministers of Labour have promised 


on the lumbering industry in northern On- 





tario. Where are those reports? I'll bet you 
in the last four years there have been four 
different requests—and I gave specific ex- 
amples to successive Ministers of Labour— 
but I have yet to see one of those investiga- 
tions into the employment standards of the 
small lumbering companies in northern 
Ontario. 


You people at the head of the table were 
still there; you people were certainly at the 
head of the table those days, as you are now. 
I have yet to see the results of one of those 
investigations. Do you know why? I suspect 


you never made them. Don’t tell us about 


yor programme of investigation, follow-un 
and concern for the workers in the small, 
un-unionized places of work. There is no 
concern. 


Mr. Davison: I'll tell you what the prob- 
lem is. As long as guys keep going into 
plants and losing their hands, their limbs, 
contracting lung cancer and everything else, 


and as long as that happens without cure 
or rectification, this ministry will have no 


confidence from working people. Working 
people will say that you have your friends 


and you look after your friends, that the 


ministry and the government do that. And 
I don’t mean to say that in an accusative 
fashion. I don’t mean to be in the least way 
provocative. I simply mean to state a fact. 


Thirdly, in 1975 and 1976 there were 57 


_ convictions under the industrial safety branch 
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process which led to the levying of fines 
totalling $50,376.00. That works out to ap- 
proximately $883.79 a fine. Can you tell me 
and, through me, my constituents what effect 
$883.79 has on a company? We would really 
like to know. Is this some sort of a minor 
profit-making venture or something? What is 
it supposed to do? If it’s supposed ‘to cure 
the problem, it hasn’t. Either you get out 
there and you see that some serious fines 
are enforced or you think of something more 
drastic if that doesn’t work. 

Why don’t you put the presidents of some 
of these companies on the asembly line? Why 
don’t you put them in the factory? Let them 
lose a finger or two and see what they think 
about it, and see how quickly the plant 
would be cleaned up. Why don’t you try 
that? 


Mr. Grande: Bad publicity; you won't get 
workers to work there, you see. 


Mr. Davison: Just one other point. I’m 
sorry for my frustration, but this has been 
building up for a long time. There is a 
philosophy of safety within this ministry and 
within this government that is absolutely 
ludicrous. The prime example is workers who 
work in a dusty environment, say, in a foun- 
dry that won’t come up to standards. They 
won’t use more expensive materials like zir- 
con or chromite; they stick to the old stand- 
by, silica, and the atmosphere is very dusty 
from the silica. They reuse the sand; they 
beat it out on hot pads and use air jets. The 
entire place is so black you can hardly see 
sometimes. 

Maybe it would be a good idea if all of 
you were able to work a few weeks in the 
foundry at Dofasco and see what it is like, 
because I think you have just lost touch. 


Do you know what the concept or the 
philosophy of safety is that is exhibited by 
this government and by your ministry? Those 
workers should wear dust masks! How inane, 
how inhuman, how insensitive, how stupid 
can a government philosophy be that would 
say those workers should wear dust masks? 


I would love to have people from the 
Ministry of the Environment here so we 
could do some cross-references. I would like 
to know from the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment if they would continue your policy and 
have everybody in the north end of Hamilton 
wearing dust masks. I would really like to 
know that. : 

I conclude by saying again that my frus- 
tration is just overwhelming. This ministry 
has been identified by working people as a 
sop to the powers that be in this province. 
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You have completely lost touch with reality 
and with what is happening in the work 
place. And if you don't clean up your act, 
you are not going to be a government for 
very long. That doesn’t upset me, but per- 
haps it should upset you. People are catch- 
ing on. They are beginning to see who their 
friends are and where their friends are on 
the issues, 


Mr. Mancini: We're all glad to hear that. 


Mr. Laughren: Does the minister not have 
any response at all? 


Hon. Mr. Stephenson: I’m not really sure 
that I should dignify some of those remarks 
with a response. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s fine. 
them then. 


You accept 


Hon. B. Stephenson: But I can tell you 
that indeed the philosophy of the Ministry 
of Labour is not to function as a sop, It is 
to function on behalf of all the workers in 
the province of Ontario, and it is attempting 
to do that in a diligent manner with a dedi- 
cation which I believe is unusual in this 


country. 


Mr. Laughren: I guess all we have to go 
by is the track record. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Compare it with any 
other jurisdiction. 


Mr. Davison: Why make comparisons, for 
heaven’s sake? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Because you keep 
telling me— 


Mr. Davison: This isn’t a game. There’s 
no score. The only score is measured in 
lives. 


Hon. B. Stephenson, Mr. Davison, I was 
trying to respond to the question which Mr. 
Laughren was raising. The philosophy of this 
ministry is that indeed it is not a game; it is 
an exercise of grave responsibility. We do 
not state that our only aim is to develop 
and enforce legislation. Our aim is to help 
both employers and employees, with our 
assistance, to develop the best possible work 
Bac, And we are working to try to do 
that, 


Mr. Lupusella: You say you are using the 
best system for the workers, Madam Min- 
ister; that that’s what your branch is doing 
for the workers of this province. In fact, in 
the Legislature the philosophy of your gov- 
ernment is always expressed in each min- 


isterial statement, in the words “for the bene- 
fit and in the interests of all workers of this 
province.” But you shouldn’t say those words 
in the Legislature. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Why? 


Mr. Lupusella: Because in practice it is 
not ‘true. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It is true. 


Mr. Lupusella: It is not. Otherwise, you 
would change the Act, you would change 
the procedures, you would change every- 
thing. You are just using words about the 
aims of the workers to tell the province of 
Ontario that you are really concerned about 
their problems when, in fact, you are not. 
You shouldn’t use those words until you are 
able and willing to change the legislation in 
behalf of the workers in this province. 


I feel really frustrated in the Legislature 
when your government expresses such a 
philosophy and uses such words in the name 
of the workers to show that the PC Party 
is really concerned about their problems. In 
reality, you are not. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I am sorry to dis- 
agree with you totally, vigorously and un- 
equivocally, but what you are saying is not 
factual. 


Mr. Lupusella: Well, you can say that, 
Madam Minister, but otherwise 6,000 widows 
in this province shouldn’t exist. It. means 
that your branch is not working properly. 
More workers are dying on the job. If you 
were really concerned, you would change 
the Act. You are not doing so. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I think we 
have got to the core of the problem, which 
is really a problem of philosophy. I think the 
philosophy is shown when you go into a 
plant or a doctor’s office and you see the 
safety posters. I’ve seen posters where a 
worker has a respirator on his face—he’s got 
his hard hat on, of course—he’s got mufflers 
over his ears, he’s got safety glasses on, he’s 
got gloves on and so on. 


Obviously, it’s a good thing that workers 
should be advised that they should use these 
kinds of protective equipment, but I think 
it indicates that what the ministry seems to 
be concentrating on is the worker using all 
of these methods to protect himself from 
an unsafe environment in the work place 
when, along with that and perhaps even 
more important than that, what we should 
be doing is changing the environment, not 


the way the worker works in that environ. 
ment. 
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I’ve had some interesting discussions with 
company doctors who finally seem to be 
coming around to the point of view that 
maybe you can’t really blame a worker who 
has to work eight or nine hours for taking 
his respirator off when he starts sweating. 
He says: “It’s so uncomfortable in this situ- 
ation, ’'m going to take this off.” He doesn’t 
even think about it probably. But maybe you 
should be doing something about the en- 
vironment so he doesn’t have to be wearing 


that thing all day. 


When the inspector comes in, he says to 
the worker: “You people aren’t wearing your 
safety equipment; you're not following the 
regulations or the guidelines. Therefore, 
youre risking harm as a result of working 
in this environment.” I think that indicates 
the basic philosophy of the ministry, and as 
long as that is the philosophy, naturally 
were going to have people who feel they’re 
going to take the risk. This is especially true 
if theyre younger, but sometimes older 
workers who have worked in that environ- 
ment for a long time—before those regula- 
tions came in—they say: “I’ve survived this 
long, so [Il continue to be able to survive 
by working in this without this respirator or 
whatever.” 


As long as you have that situation, then 
you're going to have people who don’t follow 
those regulations and on risk harm in an 
unsafe environment. The environment has to 
change; that’s what has to change. 


It’s somewhat similar to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board’s attitude. I have a 
number of miners in my riding who, Minis- 
try of Health x-rays have indicated, are pre- 
silicotic. They have applied for benefits from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, but 
they have been told that their condition is 
not serious enough to be compensable. As a 
result, they're told to go back underground, 
even though the Ministry of Health has said 
it doesn’t advise that the worker go back 
underground. ; 


I'm talking about miners, who are under 
the Ministry of Natural Resources right now, 
but I understand that will change. They’re 
telling them to go back underground and to 
have another x-ray the next year—of course, 
theyre required to have an x-ray each year— 
and to reapply if their condition has de- 
teriorated. What you're telling those workers 
is, “Go get sick, then come back and see if 
well help you out.” 

The same thing happens when a worker 
applies for compensation because of hearing 
loss. If the doctors examine him and find 
that his hearing loss is not up over 32 per 
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cent loss in both ears or something like that; 
then he may be in trouble because they 
say it’s congenital because, even though he’s 
working with the drill or whatever it is 
right beside one ear all the time, it. still 
should affect the other ear the same amount. 

Even if it is the same or approximately 
the same in both ears, if it’s not enough, 
then they’re told: “Continue to work in the 
environment you're in. If it deteriorates, 
come back and then re-apply.” In other 
words, “Get deaf and then we'll see if we 
can help you out.” 


[10:15] 


That whole philosophy is backwards. What 
youre saying to people is: “Protect yourself 
from an unsafe environment.” Which makes 
sense. I think it’s a good idea to advise 
people to protect themselves from an unsafe 
environment. But what about the environ- 
ment? Or you tell them: “The unhealthy en- 
vironment hasn’t hurt you enough as yet. 
Go back into that environment. See if it 
hurts you any more. If it does, we'll com- 
pensate you.” That is not only ridiculous; 
it’s callous. 

I don’t see how you get around this phi- 
losophy unless you completely turn it around 
and take the largest responsibility away from 
the employee and put it on the employer. 
This involves saying: “All right. You have 
got to clean up this environment. If it in- 
volves closing down your plant to clean it 
up or change it, you do so—and those 
workers in that plant don’t lose any pay 
while youre doing it.” I think that’s the 
philosophy this ministry should operate on. 
If it did, we wouldn’t have the same kinds 
of problems, and most of the MPPs, no mat- 
ter what their party, wouldn’t have nearly 
the number of compensation cases and ap- 
peals that they have now. 


Mr. Lupusella: Weve become social 
workers. That’s what we are. We should send 
those cases to the Minister of Labour. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It’s obvious that the 
programme of the Ministry of Labour, which 
works actively to engineer out of the environ- 
ment the hazards which may exist there, has 
escaped your notice. But that is one of the 
major objectives and activities of the Ministry 
of Labour. 


Mr. Wildman: I don’t debate that you’re 
doing something in that area, but I don’t 
think you're doing nearly enough. The basic 
philosophy is still there when you're talking 
about an individual worker. If that worker 
gets hurt or gets sick, it’s his responsibility. 
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It’s his responsibility to ensure that he wears 
a respirator, safety glasses, a hard hat or 
safety boots. It’s his responsibility to keep his 
hands out of a saw or, if he works in the 
bush, to ensure that the chain-saw doesn’t 
slip. All of those sorts of things are the 
responsibility of the worker. And if the 
worker gets hurt, then he’s got to prove that 
he’s really sick or really hurt before he’s 
compensated; otherwise, he’s told: “Go back 
and get worse. Then come back and we'll 
compensate you.” 


Mr. Lupusella: They want to see them 
dead. 


Mr. Wildman: I don’t think they want to 
see them dead, but sometimes you wonder. 


Mr. Shore: Your colleague thinks so. 


Mr. Wildman: Well. he thas a lot more ex- 
perience with injured workers than you have; 
and if you had as much experience as he 
had, you'd feel the way he does. 


Mr. Lupusella: Otherwise, you wouldn’t 
have moved to the PC Party. 


Mr. Shore: You said they wanted to see 
them dead. 


Mr. Wildman: What are you doing about 
taking that whole philosophy and turning it 
around so that it’s the responsibility of the 
company that the worker works for, when 
the worker gets hurt? If that was the phi- 
losophy, you wouldnn’t have nearly the prob- 
lem we have now in getting compensation 
for those workers. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: But that is the basis 
upon which the compensation function 
operates. 


Mr. Wildman: Then tell me why a person 
who has got a certain hearing loss is told to 
go back and get worse before he’s compen- 
sated from the money that is paid to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board by his com- 
pany? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: He is also told to 
protect his hearing. He’s told what he should 
not do, not only at work but also at home, 
in order to protect his hearing. 


Mr. Wildman: Is the company told, “You’d 
better do something about that ‘noise in there 
or that guy’s going to get worse”? 


Hon. B, Stephenson: There has been some 
activity. The area in which you are pri- 
marily concerned is the area of mining, which 
is a major problem and which obviously is 
going to have to be dealt with in a very 


active kind of way, but this is not limited to 
mining. There are certain industria] proc- 
esses which, in fact, have noise abatement 
programmes and some of them are being 
very successful. Where it is defined and 
were trying to engineer the problem out, 
then until that can be done it certainly is 
wise for the worker to wear the protective 
ear covering in order to protect his hearing 
until it can be eliminated as much as pos- 


sible. 


Mr. Wildman: I don’t debate that at all; 
it's a good idea to try to educate them to do 
it. But as long as the attitude is, “You didn’t 
wear them or you worked too long before 
these regulations came in, so it’s too bad if 
it happens to you,’ then you're going to 
continue to have the kinds of problems you 
have now. Youre also going to have, as my 
colleague mentioned, the same kinds of atti- 
tudes among workers toward the government, 
the Ministry of Labour and, in the mines, 
the Ministry of Natural Resources. That is, 
“The inspectors are there mainly to give us 
trouble instead of to help us.” 

As long as you have that attitude, you're 
not going to have any trust and youre not 
going to be able to do anything in a serious 
way about changing the attitudes of workers 
toward you—unless, of course, you want to 
change your whole philosophy, which I think 
you should do. You should change it all 
around and make it the sole or almost com- 
plete responsibility of the company to ensure 
that their workers are not hurt or harmed in 
the work place. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It is a responsibility 
of the company to make sure that the work 
place is as safe as possible. But it’s also 
the responsibility of the worker to ensure that 
he does not get into unnecessary trouble in 
his work place. 


Mr. di Santo: It doesn’t work that way. 
Otherwise, how can you justify that we have 
400,000 accidents in Ontario, while in Eng- 
land they had 500,000 accidents in 1975 
with a work force six times larger than that 
of Ontario? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: You are aware, of 
course, that one-quarter of those accidents 
are not lost-time accidents, and I would 
ask you ‘to examine the English statistics to 
ensure that exactly the same kinds of acci- 
dents are being reported, because there is 
a different reporting mechanism. 


Mr. Chairman: Just for the benefit of the 
committee, I have Mr. McClellan, Mr. Lupu- 
sella, Mr. Bounsall and Mr. Newman. We 
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have an agreement that we'll finish this vote 
at 10:30. 


Mr. Wildman: Can I ask just one short 
question, then I'll turn it over? What changes 
do you anticipate in the situation if your 
legislation passes? What changes do you en- 
visage in the situation where the Ministry 
of Health now advises a worker not to go 
back into the work place because he is going 
to get silicosis but the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board will not compensate? What 
changes do you envisage in that situation, 
once your legislation changes? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The pre-silicotic pro- 
gramme at the present time is to work with 
that individual to help him to change his job 
so he won’t go back into that work place. 


Mr. Wildman: Is that person going to be 
compensated if his different job is lower 
paid? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: He is compensated 
throughout his retraining programme until a 
new job is established for him, and he is 
assisted to move to other areas if necessary. 


Mr. Wildman: If that new job he gets is 
a low-paying job, is he going to get the 
difference betwen that job and the previous 
job? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: At the present time 
he does not, 


Mr. Wildman: Is he going to? That’s what 
I’m asking. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: At the present time 
he does not. This whole problem is being 
examined, as I’ve said before, by the joint 
consultative committee of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 


Mr. McClellan: Mr. Chairmen, I want to 
go back to the subject that Mr. di Santo 
started with, the construction industry, and 
remind the minister that in this evening's 
paper there’s a report of the death of a 
construction worker. I believe he’s one of 
Mr, Lupusella’s constituents. Although the 
report is somewhat obscure, it appears that 
he died as a result of faulty scaffolding We'll 
be looking at that more closely, but if that’s 
the case, it verifies the kind of thing that 
weve been talking about here and it justifies 
the kind of passion that we speak from. 


I don’t know whether your new legislation 
is going to be effective in the construction 
industry or not. Let me simply give you 
notice of some questions that I expect will 
have to be answered in the debate on second 
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reading. Earlier in this evening’s discussion, 
your assistant referred to the evaluation 
study of the hiring hall project. I don’t know 
if you've read that yourself, Madam Minister. 


Hon, B. Stephenson: The Waisberg report? 


Mr. McClellan: No, it’s an _ evaluation 
study that was done by the ministry of work 
programmes in local 183’s hiring hall. I 
think that should be a sufficient reference 
that your staff could get it to you. Do you 
know what a pusher is in the construction 
industry? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I’ve heard. 


Mr. McClellan: Unless you address your- 
self to the structure and the patterns of work 
in the construction industry, all of the legis- 
lation in the world isn’t going to mean a 
damned thing. As long as the construction 
industry is structured in such a way that 
each crew has a lead hand who’s designated 
by management to push, push, push—and it’s 
his job to hassle the workers to speed up and 
get the job done and damn the consequences 
—and doesn’t care about the safety implica- 
tions or consequences of this kind of speed- 
up, the accident record is just going to con- 
tinue unabated. You're going to have to tell 
us, I hope on second reading, how you in- 
tend to deal with this aspect of work in the 
construction industry, because that’s a basic 
problem, and your evaluation study verifies 
that. 


Secondly, it seems to me that you're going 
to have to deal with the question that Mr. 
Germa raised earlier in these estimates de- 
bates. That’s the question of criminal lia- 
bility of officers of corporations. If a con- 
struction corporation is fit to be fined the 
maximum penalty under the law—and we 
know that’s ineffective—youre going to have 
to build penalty clauses into the legislation 
that make it possible to prosecute officers of 
corporations. Otherwise, we're just engaged 
in a rhetorical game. Unless there’s a mean- 
ingful penalty attached to employers who 
are at this point quite comfortable with writ- 
ing off the insignificant fines that result from 
ignoring or violating safety legislation, the 
legislation simply is a waste of time. 

Thirdly, I want to stress again very briefly 
how inadequate is the focus on the em- 
ployee’s responsibility for work safety. The 
series of ads that uses the phrase, “You've 
got it, use it,” is incredibly offensive to my 
constituents, to Odoardo’s constituents, to 
Tony Lupusella’s constituents. They know 
that their employers force them to work at 
unsafe speeds in unsafe working conditions, 
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and all of the media hype in the world 
doesn’t change that reality. They know that 
employers are immune from consequential 
prosecution, and all of the media hype in the 
world doesn’t change that reality. It does a 
real disservice to the people of this province 
to try to lay the blame solely, through your 
media campaigns, on workers. It creates an 
absolutely backward sense of where the 
prime responsibility lies. If you’re going to 
do media campaigns—and you should do 
media campaigns—you should continue the 
kind of media campaigns that stress safe 
work practices for employees, but they've 
got to be equally balanced with media cam- 
paigns that stress the employer’s responsi- 
bility as well. Until you do that, you can 
expect your media campaigns to be treated 
with the kind of cynicism that they deserve. 


Mr. di Santo: Hasn’t the minister any 
comments? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I’m listening to him 
and considering his statements, yes. 


Mr. McClellan: We'll be coming back to 
it in the debate. 


Mr. Lupusella: Mr. Chairman, I realize 
that the time is quite short and I would 
appreciate it if we're going to extend the 
time for tomorrow, because this particular 
item is very important and affects a lot of 
the workers of this province. I think we have 
to draw this to the attention of the minister 
so that a very progressive and constructive 
programme will be introduced in order that 
those problems will be eliminated. 

[10:30] 

The minister may remember that on June 
21, 1976, in the budget debate I raised a 
particular problem. I was really concerned 
about problems related to accidents in the 
province of Ontario. I criticized the attitude 
of this government for not taking any action 
on the budget, which was presented in early 
April by Mr. McKeough. I want to quote 
a particular phrase which I mentioned in 
the budget debate, saying there was lack of 
interest by this province and this lack of 
interest was very clear in the area of health 
and safety. While the budget makes people 
pay more for basic health care, the govern- 
ment continues to do less than it should to 
ensure the health and _ the safety of the 
people of Ontario. We get some sense of the 
state of affairs in industrial safety when we 
note that Ontario, along with the rest of 
Canada, has the highest incidence of indus- 
trial accidents among the major western in- 
dustrialized nations. 


Madam Minister, I would like to draw to 
your attention that even though there was 
an increase on this particular item and more 
money is to be spent—the figure in dollars 
and cents can be identified as $400,000— 
even though this is so, those problems which 
a lot of members were really concerned 
about were not eliminated at all. In fact, as 
I mentioned before, and I want to em- 
phasize again now, the philosophy of this 
government is to be very happy when there 
is a small reduction in the number of acci- 
dents. I completely disagree with this phi- 
losophy, beacuse those accidents on the job 
shouldn’t exist at all, shouldn’t take place at 
all. When I hear the Minister of Labour 
saying that last year we had half a million 
accidents taking place on the job—and I am 
using this as an example—and this year this 
number was reduced, I don’t think you 
should be happy about it. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I didn’t say I was 
happy, Mr. Lupusella. 


‘Mr. Lupusella: I always hear, in this 
government, that the number has been de- 
creased and there was some concern about 
this government fighting the number of acci- 
dents. My particular problem and my par- 
ticular concern is that those accidents 
shouldn’t exist at all, shouldn’t take place at 
all. I think that is the kind of a philosophy 
which your government should go to in order 
that the workers of this province won't be 
affected. 


I mention, as supplementary, the fact that 
in this province alone, in the province of On- 
tario, we have 6,000 widows, In other words, 
6,000 people were killed on the job and 
those widows are suffering the consequences 
of unsafe working conditions, and also are 
penalized for the fact that they are getting 
$265 a month from the Workmen’s Com. 
pensation Board. I think that is a shame. 
They are living under the poverty line in 
Canada and I think the government should 
move and introduce legislation in order that 
those widows will at least have a comortable 
life raising their children, and they won't 
be penalized. 


I hope, Madam Minister, you are going to 
take this particular problem very seriously, 
because in my riding, which is particularly 
formed by working people, I have many in- 
jured workers in my riding. I have 400 cases 
which are supposed to be dealt with by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, and the 
point which I want to raise tonight is not 
the question of whether I want to help those 
people, but I haven’t been elected by them 
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just to be a social worker, and I am sure 
there are a number of members belonging 
to the New Democratic Party who— 


Mr. Mancini: You are not the only one to 
get constituency work, come on. 


Mr. Lupusella: I want to see when the 
budget of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board is going to be produced. 


Mr. Mancini: Stop blowing your own horn. 
If you are helping them just say you are 
helping them. 


Mr. Grande: He’s not blowing his own 
horn. 


Mr. Wildman: He doesn’t want 400 Work- 
men’s Compensation cases, he wants some- 
thing done about it. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Mr. Lupusella: Mr. Chairman, to the at- 
tention of Madam Minister, when the board 
appears before the committee to discuss the 
budget of Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
I am going to draw the attention of the 
members belonging to the NDP to take down 
those cases, because we are not civil servants 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, we 
have been elected to deal with problems in 
the Legislature and not with individual cases. 
This government can introduce effective 
legislation to eliminate those general prob- 
lems by which individual cases are affected. 
I hope you are going to draw this to the 
attention of your cabinet in order that— 


Interjection. 


Mr. Lupusella: Mr. Chairman, can you 
keep this guy under control? 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. In view of 
the fact that the committee didn’t start until 
8:15 I am quite willing to extend the meet- 
ing to 10:45 p.m. That means that Mr. 
Bounsall will have five minutes and Mr. 
Newman five minutes. 


Mr. Lupusella: I would want to say to 
that, Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Bounsall. 
Mr. Lupusella: Well, let me conclude first. 


Mr. Chairman: After all, there are less 
than 10 minutes left, and I think it is only 
fair that these two men, who have been on 
the rostrum for some length of time, should 
have a chance to speak. 
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Mr. Lupusella: I have a lot of things to 
say under this item, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Bounsall has the floor. 
If he wants to yield to you, that is up to 
Mr. Bounsall. 


Mr. Lupusella: Okay, I'll pass it. 


Mr. Grande: On a point of order. Has this 
committee decided that by 10:30 this par- 
ticular vote will come to an end? 


Mr. Chairman: On Tuesday, Mr. Bounsall 
—and I'll quote him—said: “On Tuesday we 
will start the labour services and we have 
the afternoon and evening on them; and on 
Wednesday we do the Human Rights Com- 
mission and Labour Relations Board.” 


Mr. Lupusella: Mr. Chairman, can I ask 
just a short question before passing the floor 
to Mr. Bounsall? 


Mr. Bounsall: On that point raised: This 
was the way, in general terms, we thought 
we could order the business. On this vote 
we have still to complete occupational safety, 
employment standards; and I would say that 
those employment standards, in terms of the 
money spent and the staff involved, might be 
as important as the Human Rights Commis- 
sion and the Labour Relations Board. So if 
the committee has no objection why couldn’t 
we complete the time that you say tonight? 


Mr. di Santo: Until 11 o'clock. 


Mr. Bounsall: And put employment stan- 
dards on for no more than an hour— 


Mr. Mancini: You were discussing with— 


Mr. Bounsall: —and Human Rights Com- 
mission no more than an hour tomorrow, and 
Labour Relations Board no more than an 
hour. To me that would be a fair split of the 
remaining time in the estimates. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. If we can finish, as 
we agreed, at 6 o’clock tomorrow night, it is 
quite all right. 

Mr. Bounsall now has the floor. 


Mr. Bounsall: We will discuss this at the 
end then. I'll yield a portion of my five min- 
utes for one short question by Mr. Lupusella, 
then I'll take the floor. 


Mr. Lupusella: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to ask a really short question. 


Mr. Chairman: I hope it is shorter than 
the last one. 
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Mr. Lupusella: It is about the construction 
work place. I am interested to find out how 
many inspectors are inspecting the work 
places, the construction sites. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: You mean through- 
out the province? 


Mr. Lupusella: Yes, throughout the prov- 
ince. How many inspectors and how many 
work places are involved in this inspection? 


Mr. Cleverdon: In my case there are 58 
inspectors currently working in my part of 
the province under seven managers. Mr. Hen- 
drickson can speak for his area. 


Mr. Lupusella: And how many work 
places? 


Mr. Hendrickson: In the southwestern re- 
gion we have 23. 


Mr. Cleverdon: And 58. 
Hon. B. Stephenson: It is 58 and 23. 


Mr. Lupusella: And how many work places 
to be inspected. 


Mr. Cleverdon: On the last count there 
were about 7,000 under inspection. 


Mr, Lupusella: Okay, there are 81 in total. 
I don’t think, in one year, they can visit those 
work sites in the construction industry. I 
wasn't sure about this figure; I hope Madam 
Minister is going to take into consideration 
an increase in the number of those inspectors 
and to give them more power. For lack of 
time I am not able to raise a criticism about 
those inspectors going around the province 
of Ontario, while in 1974— 


Mr. Chairman; We have five minutes left; 
I will have to ask Mr. Newman to begin 
now. 


Mr. Lupusella: Can I have a short time, 
sir? 


Mr. Chairman: After all we did have an 
agreement, and Mr. Lupusella you have— 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I wanted 
to bring to the attention of the minister an 
unfortunate accident that took place at Ford 
Motor Company back in December of last 
year. In the court hearings as a result of that 
accident, the following comment was made, 
and I think it incumbent upon you to amend 
the Act to eliminate the ambiguity. It is 
section 139 of The Industrial Safety Act, It 
was termed as being ambiguous and open to 
interpretation. This was as a result of the 
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court hearings, and I read from the press 
article: 

“Bernhart Harder, assistant professor of 
English at the University of Windsor who 
holds a doctorate in medieval literature and 
linguistics, was speaking in defence of Ford 
of Canada Limited. The company is charged 
under the Act with failing to take every 
reasonable precaution for the safety of its 
employees after Donald Sprague was killed 
in a foundry explosion last April.” 

That would have been April, 1975. I think 
I said December, 1975; I correct it to April, 
1975. 

““This does not mean that we consider the 
Act a medieval piece of literature, defence 
attorney Frederick W. Knight told the court 
when he introduced his witness and listed 
his qualifications. 


“The charge deals specifically with whether 
the seven-ton capacity ladle containing the 
molten metal which sprayed Mr. Sprague had 
been dried before it was used on the day 
of the accident. Company officials testified 
that the ladle had not been used for two 
days before the accident. 


“The Act says ‘every ladle shall be dried 
before use.’ Dr. Harder told the court ‘dried’ 
can be taken as either an adjective or a verb 
in this context and said the law is open to 
the double meaning of drying by evapora- 
tion as well as actively being dried by com- 
pany employees.” 


So you should specifically state in section 
139 of The Industrial Safety Act what you 
mean by drying, whether you refer to drying 
by evaporation or being dried manually, be- 
cause as a result of the Jadle not being 
absolutely dry and the pouring of the molten 
metals, you had that type of explosion that 
sprayed Mr. Sprague and he lost his life as 
a result of that. 


I bring this to the attention of the min- 
ister, hoping that her officials can look at 
that and clarify the Act so that at least the 
interpretation is extremely clear. 


The next item I want to bring to your 
attention concerns heat within the plants. At 
the Chrysler factory in Windsor, I have re- 
ceived quite a few complaints from workers 
there of the excessive heat, and in the past 
several years the plant actually did close 
down because of the heat, I think there 
should be some heat limitations. Once the 
temperature reaches beyond a certain degree, 
then the plant must be shut down for the 
safety of the workers within the plant. 


The workers, I understand, have com- 
plained in the past, but management said 
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that they are still able to work under the 
conditions. Now the heat probably affects the 
individual a little more so because of the 
intense humidity. You know, Madam Min- 
ister, the situation in the city of Windsor 
and in Essex county; because of the sur- 
rounding waters we have generally extremely 
high humidities in the summer months. 


I make mention to you, Madam Minister, 
of this change in The Industrial Safety Act, 
or the clarification, and then also some type 
of restriction or guidelines or bounds within 
which an individual should not have to 
work—some temperature limits I should say. 


Those are the two items I wanted to 
bring up within the five minutes of my 
allotted time. 


[10:45] 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Newman, thank 
you for bringing our attention to section 139. 
I can tell you that we have been looking at 
the problem of heat limitations within indus- 
trial establishments. Its a difficult subject, 
but we are attempting to explore the area 
as carefully as possible to see what we can 
do about it. 


Item 2 agreed to. 


On item 3, employment standards: 


Mr. Bounsall: Can I suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the amount of money budgetted 
in item 3 of this vote is such, compared with 
the Human Rights Commission and the 
Labour Relations Board, this item of em- 
ployment standards is such a large area of 
legislative jurisdiction that as reasonable 
members of the committee, the proper way 
to order the remaining three hours might be 
to give no more than one hour to each of 
those three remaining areas, if the commit- 
tee is agreeable? 


Mr. Chairman: I am quite prepared to do 
that, Mr. Bounsall, providing I can get the 
co-operation of the committee. 
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Mr. Bounsall: Something made five days 
ago, which was a plan of hoped-for accom- 
plishment— 


Mr. Chairman: That’s all I ask. 


Mr. Bounsall: —has ended up in a situa- 
tion where employment standards would not 
be discussed. I don’t think that’s fair to that 
whole area. So if it’s the feeling of the com- 
mittee to give tomorrow, in our three hours, 
no more than an hour apiece, I think that 
would be a reasonable split of the remain- 
ing time, the time having been reached at 
this point, 


Mr. Manchini: Mr. Chairman, if I may, we 
made this agreement, with myself and Mr. 
Bounsall and with yourself and the minister, 
so we could have some type of continuity 
here in the estimates. I was under the im- 
pression that we were going to stick by it, 
and certainly it is not objectionable to me it 
we sway from the schedule a little bit. But 
it seems that every time we try to stick to 
the agreement we made among the four of 
us, you know we have members of the com- 
mittee like Mr. McClellan saying that we 
don’t want to debate it, we don’t want to 
do this or that, but— 


Interjections. 


Mr. Mancini: We don’t find it objection- 
able, but we know we can’t make agreements 
with Mr. Bounsall, that’s for sure. 


Mr. Chairman: I am quite prepared, as 
chairman, to accept this recommendation of 
the committee, but I also ask for the co- 
operation of the committee, because tomor- 
row at 4 oclock when we decide to go to 
another vote, I don’t want another discussion 
for 15 minutes. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: The committee will meet 
after the question period tomorrow. 


The committee adjourned at 10:49 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:10 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
(concluded) 


Mr. Chairman: On vote 2204, Labour 
services programme; item 3, Employment 
standards: I would like to remind the com- 
mittee of the commitment which we under- 
took last night to spend equal time on the 
next three votes. I would also like to re- 
mind the committee that it is only fair that 
each party should have equal time in the 
discussion of these votes. ‘Mr. Bounsall. 


Mr. Bounsall: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
In discussing this there is The Employment 
Standards Act and the jurisdiction of the 
branch is so fractured with the various things 
—termination pay, pregnancy leave and so 
on—that I wonder if I should make my 
opening remarks—I have concerns about 
several areas—all at once or would you and 
the ministry officials prefer to respond to one 
point at a time? They are so diverse that I 
would be quite willing to pause and let the 
responses come at the appropriate time if 
that is agreeable. Fine. 


This is the Act which, in my opinion, 
affects one way or another the majority of 
workers in Ontario, those two-thirds who 
are not unionized. Certainly, the minimum 
standards that apply here are the maximum 
standards under which they work. This Act 
is a very important one and affects ‘the 
majority of workers in Ontario. Some of the 
provisions of this Act are the basic pro- 
visions which occur and accrue to all union- 
ized workers so in terms of affecting the day- 
to-day provisions and life of the worker in 
the work place, this is the most important 
ACK. 


There was an amendment to this Act in 
the fall session of 1974 ibut it did not do very 
much. It basically reorganized the Act from 
an administrative point of view and allowed 
the provisions in this Act to be more easily 
administered. It was good and forward-look- 
ing in that respect but only from an ad- 
ministrative point of view. The content and 
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the conditions that it imposes upon workers 
and employers were, by and large, not really 
touched in that Act. 


The penalties and fines for offences were 
increased and agricultural workers were re- 
moved from exemptions for holiday and 
vacation pay. You cancelled transportation 
home after midnight or between 12 and 6 
for female employees. The only time there 
has been an inequality between sexes in an 
Act, you have acted to abolish the provision 
rather than extend it to both sexes. It is a 
step backward in that respect. You extended 
the pregnancy leave to match with the UIC 
provisions. They were virtually all fairly 
minor steps and the real problems of the 
Act were not looked at and dealt with and of 
the changes required at that time and since 
that time, none has been worked on. 


I want to refer to the statements made 
last year in estimates—to be exact on Novy- 
ember 13, 1975—when the present minister 
said, “I will tell you now that legislation 
regarding termination will be presented to 
this House in the spring session.” 


We haven’t seen it. Later on in the same 
estimates the then deputy minister said, “T 
want to make it clear that the review we are 
making of this admittedly seems somewhat 
prolonged. We have concluded that with res- 
pect to that’—he is referring to termination— 
“it really needs a fresh look. It is not a mat- 
ter of patching up what we have and chang- 
ing some of the time limits and that kind of 
thing. As the minister has indicated, we ex- 
pect to bring forward recommendations to 
her early in the new year.” 


That was a direct reply about the termin- 
ation provisions in The Employment Stand- 
ards Act which I have outlined in detail 
many times and in last year’s estimates at 
some length. This was the reply we received 
at that time. 


[3:15] 


Certainly, the termination pay provisions 
which pertain need drastically to be up- 
dated. At the present time if a person has 
worked less than two years the Act provides 
only one week’s notice or pay in lieu thereof, 
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rather than the one month which it should be 
and which other jurisdictions in Canada have 
adopted—one month’s notice or pay in lieu 
thereof. In most jurisdictions, it is after one 
year, not two years. Under the present legis- 
lation an employee working for two to five 
years gets only two weeks; that should be 
two months. A person employed for five to 
10 years, four weeks; that should be four 
months. For 10 years or more in this Act we 
have eight weeks; it should be six months. I 
have gone into this so often I get tired of 
going into it. 

In the whole problem of mass layoffs it is 
required that there be 50 or more employees; 
other jurisdictions such as Quebec have 10 
and I could never see why it should be as 
high as 50. There should be a_ provision 
which states that 15 probably is the appro- 
priate number. We are not going to quibble 
over 15 or 20. We should perhaps even aim 
for Quebec’s 10. 


There are all the problems involved with 
terminations which occur during a_ strike 
and for which companies are now exempt. 
In the famous case of Acme Screw and 
Gear it looked very much as if it used the 
strike to enable it to terminate so it wouldn’t 
have to pay the termination pay. 


There is the whole problem with com- 
panies which go bankrupt when there is 
therefore no money with which to pay the 
termination as requested under the Act. You 
were going to—you have been doing this for 
two or three years—sit down and have talks 
with Unemployment Insurance to see how 
this might meld with their plans. 


There is a basic difference in philosophy 
here. We say that when an employer has to 
terminate or feels it has to terminate for 
whatever reason—some of those have been 
proved in the past to be rather phoney—it 
would be required to pay. In terms of choos- 
ing between employers giving notice or pay- 
ment in lieu thereof, this should be a 
responsibility of the employer. 


Why should we sit back and say, “UIC is 
going to take care of it. Public finds have 
to go into UIC so this is all right”? What we 
are allowing to happen is that the taxpayers 
of Ontario are being ripped off. The em- 
ployers of Ontario should be taking that re- 
sponsibility but we are sitting back com- 
placently and letting that happen. I know 
you have had problems with the federal 
government in terms of melding it with the 
UIC scheme but if that is not working you 
should say, “Okay, we will make the ter- 
mination provisions what they should be 
under our Act.” 


I know you have had problems with the 
federal government in terms of ordering the 
workers’ pay in the proper priority with 
respect to bankruptcies; I gather they still 
stand third. That is no reason, as we have 
argued in the past, that there should not be 
set up, for those relatively few companies 
which terminate in the province in any given 
year, a termination pay fund so that at least 
termination wages are paid. There are ex- 
amples of workers coming to work and on 
that day finding the job has terminated with 
problems about getting moneys out to them 
and so on. A small fund should be set up 
and we have suggested ways this could be 
done in the past. 


I don’t want to go over all of the points 
again. I have touched on the major areas. I 
have spoken on it at length in the past. We 
were told the report was coming to you 
early in the new year and last year you said 
that legislation was to be coming forward this 
spring. There are sufficient differences in all 
of the sections in The Employment Standards 
Act that you don’t have to sit back and 
decide we are not going to bring in a term- 
ination pay amendment bill until we have 
our minds made up on six other sections of 
the Act, all of which need changing. Yon 
shouldn’t be delaying it because all of those 
are separate and distinct and are not inter- 
locking provisions. At any given time, should 
you decide that we have enough informa- 
tion to make a change at this point, you can 
bring that bill in and you can make that 
change because what you do in termination 
does not affect what you are going to do 
about the hours of work or the point at 
which overtime hours start. 


You mentioned in your opening statement 
that within your ministry decisions are 
reached rather democratically; you have many 
meetings at which the people involved sit 
around and talk about the proposed changes, 
By and large, I would take that to be a 
good method of operating within any min- 
istry with respect to decisions being made 
but it looks as though in this case, with that 
information we were given a year ago, some- 
one or one or two people in your ministry 
must have been effectively able, in all those 
discussions which took place, to stop a de- 
cision from being made and _ the proper 


legislation being brought forward in this 
area. 


It would be interesting to know just how 
that was stopped, why that legislation isn’t 
before us. I don’t think you can slough it off 
again by saying we haven’t been able to get 
the federal government yet again to do any- 
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thing about its UIC changes and we haven't 
been able to get the federal government to 
amend its bankruptcy Acts. It’s clear the 
federal people are dragging their feet in this 
’ area; we may never get it. This is no excuse 
for not proceeding now to deal with the 
obvious problems there are with that ter- 
mination pay section. 

I have other remarks but I would like a 
response on that separate topic. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The information 
which was developed about the sections you 
mention in The Employment Standards Act 
unfortunately didn’t reach us early in the 
new year. A good deal of research is being 
done in this area, particularly in the area of 
terminations. We have not finalized our de- 
liberations about this subject at this point 
because there are a number of factors in- 
volved, some of which you've mentioned, 
some of which we will never have resolved 
at the federal level obviously. We are in the 
process still of considering this, to see 
whether we can do something actively in 
support of the workers in this specific area. 


Mr. Bounsall: It is so long overdue that 
I’m not going to ask at this point when we 
might expect a programme. I am not even 
going to ask that. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I don’t think I can 
promise you we'll bring it in this session. 


Mr. Bounsall: I am not surprised, with the 
way in which this has gone in the past, It 
seems to me, really, that with the type of 
response and the urgency which was ex- 
pressed last year, particularly by the then 
deputy minister, that should have been forth- 
coming and dealt with long before now. It 
really cries out for revision of all those 
problems which are well known and _ well 
documented in your ministry with respect 
to this provision. 

The other one I want to speak on again is 
overtime hours and overtime pay. Time and 
time again—I don’t know which group within 
your ministry is stonewalling over changes 
in this area. When overtime is voluntary— 
provided you get a reference to that in your 
union contract, because of an unfavourable 
Labour Board decision made some years ago, 
and it doesn’t work unless that phrase is 
placed there—unionized workers in Ontario 
are required to work 48 hours and all others, 
48 hours. 


I can never remember whether we are 
fifth or sixth of the jurisdictions in Canada 
where overtime is voluntary after 48 hours; 
by and large the others have it after 40. It 
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would be an employment-producing measure 
to have that reduced to 40 at a time when 
we have close to 700,000 workers unem- 
ployed in Ontario. 

In many instances additional workers 
would be employed if overtime became vol- 
untary after 40 hours rather than 48 hours. 
As for those companies which say “We are 
going to have to close our doors because 
people will walk out after 40 rather than 48,” 
its been my experience, in the industries I 
know, that that cry is by and large a phoney 
one. There are usually enough workers to 
take those extra hours. The percentage in 
some cases may well be that one-half of the 
work force allows overtime work to be done 
but at the present time you are forcing all 
employees to work those extra eight hours 
with no recourse. Many of them do not 
want to work those extra eight hours. It’s 
not only because of their physical capacity— 
strength and age—that they do not want to 
work 48 if they can work 40; they are also 
conscious of the fact that if they weren’t 
working that overtime there would be em- 
ployment opportunities for younger people 
in our work force. It just isn’t all a simple 
selfish reaction to the amount of hours re- 
quired. There is a fair degree of concern 
about the overtime work which they are 
required ito do, as they see segments of our 
population not being able to get jobs. 

The other companion part to this is the 
overtime pay after 44 hours. If we are not 
tied for sixth in the overtime hours, we are 
tied for sixth with overtime pay. Many other 
jurisdictions have in fact reduced it to 40 
hours, while we sit at the 44. Although that 
was one of the changes made in the fall of 
1974, from 48 to the 44, there was no real 
excuse at that time not to reduce it to 40, 
and that should still be our goal and that 
should be achieved immediately. 


In that regard, it was interesting to note 
this morning’s story in the Globe and Mail 
that the government is exempted from the 
provisions of The Employment Standards 
Act with respect to its employees, and that 
the Chairman of Management Board (Mr. 
Auld)— 


Mr. Haggerty: They establish good pol- 
icies, don’t they? 


Mr. Bounsall: —says that as a moral prin- 
ciple those persons who are not full-time 
civil servants should in fact be paying for 
those non-unionized persons—of which the 
numbers are growing steadily, those on con- 
tract, those on part-time—he feels that over- 
time pay should start after your 44 hours. 
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But the point about this is that you have 
an Employment Standards Act which sets 
minimum standards for workers across On- 
tario, the major point is why should any 
, government worker be exempt from those 
minimum standards. Those represented by 
OPSU are well represented, but you have an 
ever-increasing number of people who are 
not full-time workers, who are not covered 
by the union contract, and why there should 
continue to be a provision under The Em- 
ployment Standards Act whereby they are 
exempt from the provisions of The Employ- 
ment Standards Act is simply appalling in 
this day and age, Madam Minister. 


Mr. Grande: You should take the lead. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Did you want me to 
respond right now? 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Chairman, I am 
informed that in fact the number of workers 
on contract is decreasing not increasing, in 
the first place. Secondly, the employees in 
this situation are paid basically for hours of 
work performed, and the ministries are in- 
voiced for the labour cost by the commission. 


The employees do receive four per cent 
for vacation pay and four per cent for stat- 
utory holiday pay, and this has been thought 
to offset the requirements of the legislation 
as far as the cost of the seven statutory 
holidays is concerned, which is usually at 
about 2.8 per cent. 


Normally apparently, these employees work 
an average 36.5 hour week, but indeed 
some of them have worked more than 44 
hours. I am informed as well that the Civil 
Service Commission has prepared a letter to 
go to all ministries advising that such hours 
must be compensated, the hours beyond the 
usual hours of work, at the rate of 1.5 times 


the employee’s regular rate for every hour 
so worked. 


Mr. Bounsall: Well it should be 40, is my 
other point and I would like you to speak 
to that; but you know the provision which 
by and large exempts the government 
workers from The Employment Standards 
Act should not be there. They should be 


covered. 


On that one other point that you brought 
up, about the four per cent: I have had 
queries from people who have been hired by 
the government or by some of your Crown 
agencies on short-term, it could be a year 
or two's duration on the contract; they go 
in and they talk about money, or a salary 
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is advertised, and then when they get their 
contract to sign surely the figure that’s been 
mentioned there, $9,200 per year for a two- 
year agreement and all the rest of it, the 
figure they have talked about all of a sudden 
has a comment after it, “including your 
vacation pay.” 


I gather that’s being allowed by the em- 
ployment standard branch, that government 
is allowed to do that; but the figure they 
talked about as being their salary, is in fact 
decreased by four per cent in effect; be- 
cause when they get their sheet they find 
they are being asked to sign and agree to 
that figure that they've agreed to and talked 
about but, comma, “including vacation pay.” 
has been added. So in fact what you do is 
negotiate a basis of salary which seems 
reasonable, and then when thev get their 
contract to sign they find that that amount 
that they were talking about in fact is now 
going to include their vacation pay. 


[3:30] 


That’s something that should be stopped. 
If it’s going to include vacation pay, and I 
gather you have the right to have a contract 
of that sort, at least it’s been allowed, then 
it should be very clear at the time of the 
recruitment and advertising and everything 
else that that is the base rate, and that in- 
cluding the vacation pay is an addition to 
that and they should not be asked to sion 
a contract based on the figure they’ve been 
talking about, which they now find, at the 
time of signing the agreement, is in fact 
going to include the sum total of that. of 
their vacation pay. We’re doing them ovt of 
four per cent. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That allegation I 
can’t verify, but I shall most certainlv in- 
vestigate to find out whether it is happening 
or not; and we'll see what we can do 
about it. 


Mr. J. Scott: The wage does not include 
it at four per cent; that four per cent is 
additional to their wage. 


Mr. Bounsall: Not the way it’s operating 
in some of the instances I’ve got here. 


Mr. J. Scott: Well it is supposed to, be- 
cause I personally— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That’s what IT said, 
we certainly verify that allegation, because 
that’s not the way it’s supposed to be done. 


But we'll investigate to see whether indeed 
it is happening. 


1 
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Mr. Bounsall: Let me modify that just 
slightly: That may not be how it’s being 
done directly by government; but there are 
other agencies associated with government 
to which that provision applies. The provi- 
sion allows them to have their contracts that 
way. 

Mr. Scott knows the situation to which I 
am referring, the St. Clair College one, where 
they feel that provision—I wrote you on this 
some six or eight months ago I guess it was— 
the teachers, because of the fact they are 
considered to be public servants if not Crown 
employees—Crown employees I guess—allows 
them to write that sort of letter. In point of 
fact in that particular agency the salary 
talked about, when that came to them in 
that letter was to include their four per cent 
vacation pay. 

It’s perhaps the Crown agencies, or those 
other workers who would fall under that 
provision of The Employment Standards Act 
which allow this. Our agencies out there are 
in fact incorporating into the base pav, by 
that type of letter going out, the four per 
cent vacation pay. It may not be happening 
directly with government employees, but it 
is other Crown employees to whom that 
would be happening. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We shall investigate 
it soon. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Madam Minister, a point 
of clarification on a comment you made on 
contract workers: I took it that you were 
now going to apply, overtime provisions for 
example, to contract workers? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The Civil Service 
Commission is responsible for this activity 
and it’s my understanding that the commis- 
sion has notified all ministries that indeed 
they are to compensate contract workers on 
the basis of time and a half for overtime 
beyond the hours usually worked. But they 
are also suggesting that none of the em- 
ployees be asked to work more than 44 
hours in one week. 


Mr. Mackenzie: That’s exactly the point 
I want to make. If that contract worker is 
regularly working say 37% hours, and the 
overtime is beyond that, would the overtime 
be paid beyond the 37% hours? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That I can’t tell you. 


Mr. Bounsall: No; they'd go according to 
the Act and say the minimum standard in 
Ontario is 44. We wouldn’t think of asking 
Crown employees or these part-time people 
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to take any more than the minimum stand- 
dard at 44. It should be 40; the overtime 
hours should be those beyond 40, Madam 
Minister. 


Mr. Haggerty: If there is a contract— 


Mr. Shore: We like to abide by the rules 
on both sides. 


Mr. Kerrio: On a point of clarification: 
How do you consider vacation pay, as a 
bonus? 


Mr. Bounsall: No, it says right in the Act, 
that you either have the vacation or you get 
your four per cent vacation pay in lieu 
thereof. 


Mr. Kerrio: No, but when you're con- 
sidering a salary, isn’t it reasonable to consider 
that vacation pay is part of the salary? 


Mr. Bounsall: No. That’s in addition to 
your salary. 


Mr. Kerrio: No, I’m asking. 


Mr. Bounsall: No, that’s an addition to 
the salary; always has been so considered 
by reasonable people. 


Mr. Kerrio: Then it’s a bonus. 


Mr. Bounsall: If you don’t get your two 
weeks’ vacation you should get the four 
per cent in lieu thereof. 


Mr. Kerrio: That’s the simple question 
that I asked; and you’ve answered my ques- 
tion, it’s a bonus. 


Mr. Haggerty: I wouldn't call it a bonus. 


Mr. Kerrio: Well it must be, it’s not con- 
sidered a part of the salary. You can’t have 
it both ways. 


Mr. Bounsall: It’s a normal working con- 
dition. One would hope that they get the 
two weeks’ vacation rather than the four 
per cent but in many cases the four per cent 
comes out. 


One other point, and I’m conscious of the 
time constraints on this Mr. Chairman. There 
are other areas that really need going into. 
For example, the exemptions that are still 
allowed under the Act, which you haven't 
solved yet, the salesmen, the domestics and 
that whole other group which are not covered 
by the Act. There’s been some movement 
with respect to the agricultural workers, at 
least the part-time ones, which is useful. The 
exemptions still need careful looking at and 
the rationale for why they’re there should be 
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carefully gone into. On most of them there 
can't be a rationale. 


I want to speak very briefly about one 
of your summer employment programmes, 
the data for which was needed and should 
be gathered as it affected the employment 
standards branch; I refer to the one in which 
working conditions, overtime hours, pay rates 
and so on in the construction industry were 
surveyed this year. I would like a report as 
to the use to which that’s going to be put 
and how useful it is. I commented at the 
time that this was a much less useful pro- 
gramme to the ministry than the one which 
you ran a year ago last summer, which pro- 
vided summer student jobs for inspection in 
the construction industry, on which the min- 
istry officials who were involved in that pro- 
gramme were extremely high. 


It allowed inspections to take place in the 
construction industry which wouldn’t have 
taken place. It allowed many of the small 
companies to be inspected, which wouldn’t 
have normally have had inspection, at con- 
struction sites that wouldn’t normally have 
gotten it. It was a very valuable part of the 
programme; charges were laid and conditions 
corrected as a result of that previous sum- 
mer programme. 


That’s the summer programme which would 
have been more useful than the one which 
was run this year. I would hope the ministry 
would fight very hard to reinstate it. I would 
like some information on the one that was 
run, which I find to be a little less useful, 
generally—useful in some ways but not as 
useful as the previous one. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It’s my understanding 
that even in this past summer there were 
some summer students on the inspection 
programme. 


Mr. Bounsall: Well it wasn’t a normal 
programme, with the 60 or 70 students, which 
was found very useful. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, right. 


Mr. Bounsall: It got lost in the shuffle or 
dropped. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Didn’t we have two 
summer programmes in employment stan- 
dards for students this year? 


Mr. J. Scott: Inspection was under the 
construction industry. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It was under the con- 
struction safety. 


Mr. J. Scott: We had our own going; it 
is a programme where we gather data from 


wage rates, and so on, for the purpose of 
determining fair wages and wages for use 
in industrial standards schedules throughout 
the province. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: But that was not 
limited to the construction industry. 


Mr. J. Scott: It was, yes; last year. 


Mr. Bounsall: How useful have you found 
that data? Could I ask that type of question? 
I suspect in terms of construction concerns 
and needs, the inspection one was a_ bit 
more directly useful, even though one can 
always use information. 


Mr. J. Scott: Employment standards had 
nothing to do with the inspection on site, 
Mr. Bounsall. 


Mr. Bounsall: I understand that. 


Mr. J. Scott: The one that we are en- 
gaged in is to gather data on wage rates 
for the purpose of establishing wage rates 
on fair wage schedules that apply to govern- 
ment contracts. We also make use of that, 
or will make use of it, when we're enacting 
industrial standards schedules under The In- 
dustrial Standards Act for various trades, 
all of which are in the construction industry. 
That's the purpose of gathering this data. 


What we did in the past was make use of 
wage rates from the federal government, 
which we found were not suitable for our 
purpose. Their wage rates in the main are 
determined strictly from the collective bar- 
gaining area and the commercial, and they 
don’t recognize that there are differences, 
for example in the residential field where the 
wage structure is inclined to be lower in 
some areas. That’s the purpose for which 
we're engaged in this, for our own needs. 


Mr. Bounsall: Do you feel that you would 
have to survey that area again next summer? 
You've done a survey, got facts— 


Mr. Skolnik: I can answer that. 


No, we feel that it would not be very effi- 
cient to survey the construction industry next 
summer, because next summer will be a 
heavy period of bargaining and the survey 
would only pick up rates which were in 
existence prior to the round of bargaining. 
The rates would become obsolete shortly 
after the survey. So we would use those stu- 
dents to collect information in other indus- 
tries where we set fair wages, such as in 
contract cleaning and janitorial services, and 
indeed that’s the plan we're working on now 
for the students, 


a 
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I might add that whether it’s construction 
or the other industry, there is no alternative 
source of this information. Very detailed in- 
formation is required. Wages for 21 trades, by 
about 12 types of construction, and over 20 
different zones of the province. So it requires 
a large survey if you want the information; 
and this year, we surveyed over 8,000 em- 
ployees. 


Mr. Bounsall: Just a final point; you should 
be fighting hard to get that construction in- 
spection back into your summer programme. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I would not like to 
see it limited to construction inspection. 


Mr. Bounsall: Or expand it to both. 


Mr. Chairman: I have the following 
speakers: Mr. Haggerty, Mr. McClellan. I 
would advise that we have a little over 20 
minutes left. Mr. Haggerty. 


Mr. Haggerty: How much time is provided? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Bounsall has now taken 
about 21 minutes. 


Mr. Kerrio: You can run out the clock. 


Mr. Haggerty: I have got to do some 
running, then. I want to follow similar lines 
that the member for Windsor-Sandwich has. 
Considering the matters of overtime, The 
Employment Standards Act, the 44 hours a 
week; on a number of occasions, as the 
member has previously said, we have dis- 
cussed this with previous Ministers of labour 
and, hopefully thought there would be some 
changes coming in this direction. I think if 
the Minister of Labour was working in indus- 
try—and I can cite a number of places on 
the Niagara Peninsula,—perhaps she should 
be there to get a taste of the threat from 
management which tells them they are going 
to have to work beyond the 40 hours a week. 
And it is a threat; if they don’t work, they 
are going to be dismissed. I am not beating 
around the bush, that is a true statement. 


You have 44 hours a week now in The 
Employment Standards Act; it should be 
down to 40 hours a week. When you look at 
the number of unemployed persons in the 
province of Ontario, you could be creating 
additional jobs. There are men, for example, 
at General Motors in St. Catharines, working 
seven days a week, 12 hours a day, since last 
August. They are tired. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: In what industry? 


Mr. Haggerty: In the automobile industry 
in St. Catharines and at Stelco at Welland, 
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which manufactures pipes. They are working 
seven days a week with all kinds of overtime. 
They will not put a third shift on. And yet, 
there could be jobs provided. There are 
people waiting to be employed in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Are there permits for 
that? 


Mr. Haggerty: And what I detest mostly 
about the present Act is that you as the 
Minister of Labour will sign an agreement 
with industry saying that you have to work 
48 hours a week without any consultation 
with the employees themselves. That is like 
sticking a knife in the back and twisting it, 
harder and further all the time. I don’t think 
they should be allowed. If the agreement says 
40 hours a week, by all means the employees 
should work the 40 hours a week. We already 
have the automobile industry going for 32 
hours a week. They were heading for that 
in this latest agreement. 


Mr. B. Newman: Four eight-hour days. 


Mr. Haggerty: If they win at the next 
bargaining table, in a sense it isn’t being fair 
to the other employees throughout Ontario 
that they should be working 32 hours a week 
and some have to work 48 hours; tthere is no 
justice in this system at all. And this is 
where you should be involved to set some 
type of justice in the number of hours in the 
province of Ontario. I think it is your re- 
sponsibility as Minister of Labour ‘to bring 
in some uniformity in the hours of employ- 
ment. | 


I know you are going to tell me that 44 
int enough, but that is not it. When they go 
to the bargaining table and bargain for 40 
hours, that should be it and they shouldn't 
have to be forced to work overtime—and 
many persons employed in industry today 
are being threatened that they will be dis- 
missed if they don’t go along with manage- 
ment. 


I think there is a lesson to be learned also 
in the number of hours that a person has to 
work overtime. It has been proven by other 
countrics that there is a higher risk of in- 
jury, that the person becomes tired, restless 
and careless, which increases the number of 
injuries in industry. All you have to do is 
look at the number of workmen’s compensa- 
tion claims that are being filed day after 
day. You can see it almost related to the 
Ham commission study in the Sudbury basin 
—the question of incentive production and 
the hours of overtime to get it—in that it has 
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caused a number of accidents. Accidents can 
be related to it. 


[3:45] 


I think seriously if you want to reduce the 
number of accidents you going to have to 
cut down on the number of hours in industry. 
As I said, in many cases a foreman comes 
up and demands that you either work or be 
dismissed. I suggest that perhaps that some 
more direction should be coming from the 
minister. 


If you want to answer that, I have got 
other ones here that I want to continue with. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It is my understand- 
ing that in a contractual situation, no permit 
can force a worker to work overtime. 


‘Mr. Haggerty: You tell that to manage- 
ment. 


Hon, B. Stephenson: Overtime can only be 
carried on by a worker if he agrees to do it 
because that is a part of the agreement. 


Mr. Haggerty: That is not so. That is the 
point we are trying to get through to the 
minister. When you sign that agreement for 
48 hours a week, you can tell him to work 
an additional eight hours or more. Look at 
the construction industry and highways, for 
example—road building. It is not 44 hours 
a week, it is 55 hours a week. 


Mr. Radford: The difference is the differ- 
ence between excess hours and where a per- 
son gets paid premium pay. What is often 
negotiated is the hours after which premium 
pay is paid, which could often be over 40 
and they are now talking about 36 and 39. 
In_ addition, also negotiated—and you are 
talking about the automobile industry which 
is over 90 per cent unionized—are the addi- 
tional hours that a person can work or will 
be required to work if it is an agreement in 
the contract. In many cases, it is a voluntary 
agreement and this is why you get some 
employees working lots of excess hours be- 
cause they are the ones who volunteer every 
week. 


But the limit of The Employment Stand- 
ards Act says nobody can work over 48 hours 
a week without certain circumstances being 
met. That is the agreement we talked about 
where a company said, “you work over 40 
hours and it is in our contract that the man- 
agement has the right to ask for overtime,” 
and the judge said: “Yes, up to the limits of 
The Employment Standards Act.” But they 
have negotiated those excess hours. In many 
cases as what they call voluntary overtime 
rather than excess hours. What they are 


really negotiating is, where premium pay is 
going to be paid, after what time do they 
start getting time and a half, not actually 
how many hours that they are going to work. 


Mr. Haggerty: This is right. This is where 
time-and-a-half or double-time comes into the 
picture. But there are many persons who have 
very little choice in the matter. They are told 
that they have to be there or the job will 
not be there. They demand that. You stili 
have that agreement, do you not? You signed 
an agreement with industry for 48 hours a 
week. 


Mr. Radford: We give them permits. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: A permit can be 
issued on an application. 


Mr. Haggerty: How many permits do you 
issue today? 


Mr. Radford: It is only for hours over 48 
hours. 


Mr. Haggerty: How many permits have 
you issued? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: But it is hours after 
48 hours. 


Mr. Haggerty: Have you issued them in 
the cases of General Motors and the Steel 
Company of Canada in Hamilton? 


Mr. J. Scott: I haven’t a breakdown on 
that, but in the past year 100-hour overtime 
permits were issued in the amount of 300— 
to 300 employers in the province. That is, 
100 hours of overtime in a year for an em- 
ployee beyond 48. In addition to that, there 
were special overtime permits issued in the 
amount of 380. Now with a special over- 
time permit, they must justify to the ministry 
why they need that permit, why they can’t 
get other help, why they can’t employ other 
help on the premises. Sometimes, it is physi- 
cally impossible to bring in an additional 
crew. It is not always possible to do that. 


Mr. Haggerty: But do you realize the 
hours that some of these men are compelled 


to go through, 36 hours straight around the 
clock? 


Mr. J. Scott: I am not aware of 26 hours 
straight around the clock. This is not a new 
issue to us. We have audited Wage records 
of some of the larger employers, particularly 
in the automobile industry, in the years past. 
As Mr. Radford has pointed out, what you 
find is that it is the persons who work the 
overtime want to work the overtime and 
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they are entitled to do it because of their 
seniority, and they accept. They are net 
forced. You generally find that they claim 
an excessive amount of overtime, but they 
consider it an excessive amount of overtime 
beyond 40 and not beyond the statutory 
limitation of 48. 


Mr. Mackenzie: How many permits were 
denied? 


Mr. J. Scott: I don’t have any record on 
that. 


Mr. Haggerty: Do you consult with the 
union or the employees themselves before an 
agreement is signed between the Minister of 
Labour and management? You just have 
your dialogue with the management, you 
don’t consult any of the employees? 


Mr. J. Scott: We ask management to give 
us information. Let’s look at the special 
overtime permit. We're knowledgeable of the 
fact that that employee by law, by the Act 
itself. can refuse to work those hours. So 
we do not consult with the employee. 


Mr. Haggerty: Shouldn’t you, though? 
Shouldn’t they have their input into the 
matter? 


Mr. B. Newman: It’s his health and safety. 
Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. 


Mr. Armstrong: I’m sure members under- 
stand this, but perhaps it should be under- 
stood that under section 20, subsection 3, of 
The Employment Standards Act the issuance 
of the permit allowing hours in excess of 
48 does not require the employee to accept 
those assignments. In fact the Act is quite 
explicit in saying that nothing with respect 
to the issuance of a permit requires the 
excess hours to be worked. It enables the 
emplover to ask that those hours be worked 
but the section specifically gives the em- 
ployee the right to refuse. : 


Mr. B. Newman: His or her job is not in 
jeopardy on this? 


Mr. Armstrong: The permits are quite 
literally permissive; there’s nothing man- 
datory. Once the permit is issued, there’s 
nothing that requires the employee to com- 
ply with the employer’s direction to work 
over 48 hours. 


Mr. Haggerty: Perhaps you should have 
The Employment Standards Act put up in all 
work places so that the employee is aware 
of it. 
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Mr. Radford: They are supposed to post 
permits. The permit says that. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Any permit which is 
issued is supposed to be posted in the shop 
in a conspicuous place for all of the em- 
ployees to see. 


Mr. Haggerty: Ill get that information. 


Mr. B. Newman: Have the union change 
that section. 


Mr. Haggerty: The member for Windsor- 
Walkerville suggests having the union try 
to get it changed. He’s right, but I think 
they have been trying to get it changed 
from 48 to 40 hours a week. 


Mr. Bounsall: You are stuck with 48. 


Mr. Haggerty: We can always send copies 
of Hansard back to them and they can judge 
themselves accordingly. 

The other matter I want to ask the min- 
ister about is the matter of the Waisberg 
report. I think there were 17 recommenda- 
tions in that report. How many of those re- 
commendations have been accepted by your 
ministry, and how many will be implemented 
into legislation? 


Mr. Bounsall: That's not on employment 
standards. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, it’s not employ- 
ment standards. 


Mr. Chairman: We're discussing employ- 
ment standards, Mr. Haggerty. 


Mr. Haggerty: One particular section—I 
don’t have it with me—relates to employ- 
ment, that is, hiring practices, and that 
comes under The Employment Standards 
Act. 


Mr. Bounsall: No, it doesn't. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, it doesn’t. No. 
To my recollection none of the Waisberg 
recommendations is involved with The Em- 
ployment Standards Act. 


Mr. Haggerty: I thought perhaps they 


were, when it came to hiring practices. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Hiring practices is not 
part of The Employment Standards Act. 


Mr. Bounsall: It might be human rights. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It might have some 
implications for it. 


Mr. Armstrong: In addition to that it may 
properly come up under the Labour Rela- 
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tions Board because, with respect to hiring 
laws, there was an amendment made to The 
Labour Relations Act that you may be aware 
of, enabling the board to deal with dis- 
criminatory practices in hiring laws, which 
flowed directly from the Waisberg report. 
With the exception of that provision I don’t 
think there’s any provision that would come 
under this. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s done by regulation 
then is it? 


Mr. Armstrong: No, that’s an amendment 
to The Labour Relations Act. 


Mr. Haggerty: An amendment to the Act 
itself? 


Mr. Armstrong: Yes. Another one under 
The Labour Relations Act is the financial 
accountability with respect both to general 
funds and to welfare trust funds. I think 
members are correct that both those matters 
come up under the Labour Relations Board, 
not, so far as I’m aware, under The Em- 
ployment Standards Act. 


Mr. Haggerty: I suppose I can get it 
under the next vote and that’s the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you completed? 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: We have Mr. McClellan, 
Mr. Newman, and Mr. Lupusella. 


Mr. ‘McClellan: I wanted to bring up again 
another aspect of the cleaning industry. The 
more I look at the cleaning industry, the 
more I’m beginning to think it’s one of the 
sleaziest parts of our economy and that your 
ministry ought to really pay some attention 
to the industry as a whole in a number of 
aspects. The point I wanted to raise was the 
subject of a special inquiry that I think the 
OLRB held for your employment standards 
branch and it concerns the question of peo- 
ple who purchase cleaning contracts—so-called 
—from contract holders. 


Let me tell you briefly a story about a 
constituent, who I referred to Mr. Scott. My 
constituent bought a sub-contract from Ma- 
jestic Cleaning Services to clean an office 
building. The total] purchase price was $4,112; 
they paid $1,175 cash and $587 a month in 
instalments, plus two per cent interest on the 
total amount, plus 10 per cent a month ad- 
ministrative costs. 


In return for this so-called purchase, they 


were to be paid $1,250 a month for cleaning 
the building and they were paid directly by 


Majestic Cleaning Services, not by the princi- 
pals of the building they were cleaning. They 
worked for almost a full year from April, 
1975 to) February, 1976. They were only paid 
from April to September 1975, at the rate 
of $1,250 a month. After that th<y didn’t 
receive a nickel. 


Theyre Portuguese immigrants and_ they 
are one of a number of people who have 
been victimized in precisely the same way 
and that was the subject of the hearing. The 
purpose of the hearing was to determine 
whether these kinds of people who are being 
ripped off in this way are covered by the 
Employment Standards Act. I would hope 
that we have a decision and I would hope 
very strongly that the decisions would be 
that these kinds of folks are covered by the 
Employment Standards Act. 


So Ill ask firstly whether that decision 
has been reached and whether my constitu- 
ent, whose name I don’t want to put into 
the record but whose name has been given 
to Mr. Scott, have been awarded coverage 
under the Employment Standards Act? 


Secondly, before you respond, what dis- 
tresses me as much as anything else is that 
in September, 1975, which was the last month 
for which these people were paid by Majestic 
Cleaning Services, they went to the Min- 
istry of Labour. They went to the storefront 
office on College and Augusta and said: 
“What are we going to do? There have been 
delays in getting paid and we’ve had hassles 
about getting paid, and we think there’s some- 
thing wrong and we haven’t been paid this 
month.” They were told that the Ministry 
of Labour could do nothing and that they 
should go to the Portuguese Consulate for 
redress of their grievances. 


If I had the time and was in a sufficiently 
ugly mood I could make quite a demagogic 
speech about how inappropriate it is for a 
government of Ontario to deny services to 
residents of this province—whether they are 
citizens or not—who are being victimized in 
this way. I just want to draw this to the 
attention of the minister, so that she can make 
sure that that never happens again. When 
somebody in this or any other kind of situa- 
tion, whether they are a Canadian citizen or 
a landed immigrant, goes to an office of the 
Ministry of Labour, she should see they get 
service, they get attention. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: To my knowledge 
we ve never had an office of the Ministry of 
Labour at College and Augusta. 


Mr. McClellan: The storefront office. 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: Is that the Human 
Rights storefront at College and Augusta? 


Mr. Brown: That one’s been closed, though. 


Mr. McClellan: It wasn’t closed in Septem- 
ber, 1975. Regardless, I don’t want to be- 
labour the point. I just want to point it out 
to you and express a real concern that that 
kind of thing never happens within the 
Ministry of Labour or the Human Rights 
Commission. If somebody comes tthere for 
service, they should get service. 


[4:00] 


So if I can go back to my first question, 
around whether you've made a determination 
with respect to my constituents and the 
other people who had similar contracts with 
Modern Cleaning Services and whether 
theyre entitled to coverage under The Em- 
ployment Standards Act. 


Mr. J. Scott: Is that Majestic or Modern 
you're talking about? 


Mr. McClellan: Have I been saying 
Modern? 
Hon. B. Stephenson: You've just said 


Modern now. 


Mr. McClellan: I’m sorry, that’s another 
issue; Majestic Cleaning Services. 


Mr. Armstrong: The Majestic case, as I 
think you indicated, was subject to a refer- 
ence under section 51 of The Employment 
Standards Act; the referee was a vice-chair- 
man of the Labour Relations Board, Mr. 
Burkett. He’s held one hearing and I believe 
another hearing is scheduled. No decision 
has been reached. The issue, as again I think 
you indicated, is whether these people are 
empoyees or independent contractors and if 
the determination is they are employees then, 
of course, they’re covered by the provisions 
of the Act. We await a decision on ‘that 
question. 


Mr. McClellan: I understood the hearings 
were completed. 


Mr. J. Scott: We certainly haven’t got an 
Opinion anyway. 


Mr. McClellan: The hearing has been com- 
pleted’ and we’re awaiting a decision; is that 
right? 


Mr. Armstrong: We certainly haven’t got 
a decision. Whether or not another day’s 
hearing is required I do not know but a 
decision has not yet been rendered. 
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Mr. McClellan: Okay. I just wanted to 
bring that to the minister’s attention as an 
item of profound concern and to express the 
hope that there will be a positive decision. 
If there is a negative decision you'll have to 
address yourself to that problem and _ find 
some other ways of remedying it, but we 
can await the decision. If I may take a 
minute to deal with one other subject which 
relates to the labour dispute at Browndale 
which we've already talked about in the 
House. One of the really distressing things 
about Browndale and about the status of 
child care workers in group homes across the 
province is the amount of overtime that seems 
to be extracted from child care workers in 
Browndale, Viking Homes and in a number 
of other facilities. I’m puzzled as to whether 
there are some kinds of exemptions for child 
care workers under The Employment Stan- 
dards Act—it is clearly the practice at Brown- 
dale to require up to 100 hours of overtime 
per week. I want to know whether there is 
an exemption or whether we're just dealing 
with lack of enforcement. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We’ve been having 
meetings about Children’s Aid Societies, 
Browndale and Viking Homes trying to re- 
solve this problem because it is a specific 
problem related to child care workers. The 
one my people have met with primarily has 
been the Children’s Aid Society workers. Is 
there a specific resolution to that problem at 
this time? Not as yet but we’re— 


Mr. McClellan: Mr. Chairman, I can’t hear 
what the minister is saying. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: This problem is one 
of which we are acutely aware and we're 
attempting right now to bring some resolu- 
tion to it. 


Mr. McClellan: How soon might we ex- 
pect—I suppose all we’re asking is normal 
treatment of child care workers. It’s really 
very harmful and dangerous for the kids in 
care—as I’m sure the minister realizes—if the 
workers are—what else can I sayP—subjected 
to that kind of exploitation. It does no good 
for the kids and it does no good for the 
workers. 


Mr. Haggerty: Your leader asked the ques- 
tion in the House. 


Mr. McClellan: The question is around 
time and when we might expect a redress of 
this. 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: Could Professor Adams 
who’s been involved in this—since he’s been 
involved in the discussions perhaps he can 
give you some idea about the time. 


Mr. Adams: The question of how long a 
child care worker should work and what 
number of hours, when surpassed, is harmful 
to the relationship is a matter of debate 
even within the social working community. 
That is, should the child care worker spend 
an entire 24-hour period in the house with the 
child and developing that continuity, or 
should the child care worker work regular 
shifts and bring somebody in who’s fresh 
and so have variety. 


I think there’s some debate within the 
child care industry as to what’s the appro- 
priate model. Let’s assume you take the con- 
tinuous hours model as the one you need; 
that is, the child care worker should be in 
the house for 24 hours. The question is how 
do you fit that model into The Employment 
Standards Act which assumes it’s an eight- 
hour day, 48-hour week sort of traditional 
schedule of work, There’s some difficulty 
fitting it into the Act. 

There is a regulation which permits aver- 
aging; that is, you can work an accelerated 
number of hours in the course of a week, 
with the agreement of the employee and 
average it over two weeks. As long as that 
two week average fits within the 48 hours a 
week or eight hours a day you have com- 
plied with the Act. Some child care institu- 
tions work on that basis. The employees 
have agreed to a two-week averaging pro- 
vision and that allows them to work three 
days or four days on and four days off. 


There is some debate now in a number 
of institutions like Children’s Aid as to 
whether the employees have been specifically 
requested to work but they don’t really 
agree to it or whether they have an overtime 
agreement. We are in the process of trying 
to resolve that situation. and it may have to 
be referred to a referee. We are in the mid- 
dle of looking at that, 


Other child care institutions haven’t com- 
plied or it appears they haven’t complied 
with the legislation. Assessments have been 
made. There have been appeals. There is a 
case, Viking Homes, which is now being 
heard by a referee and it’s argued by the 
employees that there has been non-com- 
pliance by the employer. 


Mr. McClellan: I realize the time con- 
straints. Let me conclude by saying this 
needs to be done on an interministerial basis. 
If you arrive at a solution which is rational 
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and makes sense in treatment terms you are 
going to have to deal with the issue of 
wages. That means you are going to have to 
consult with your colleagues in the Ministry 
of Health and the Ministry of Community 
and Social Services about bringing child care 
salaries up to an adequate standard. That’s 
the other side of the coin. People are not 
only being asked to work enormously long 
and strenuous hours but they are being gro- 
tesquely underpaid. 

I would ask you to look at the whole pic- 
ture when you are addressing yourselves to 
this and to work with your colleagues to 
come up with a solution which deals with 
the issue of wages. That means the issue of 
per diems and purchase of service costs as 
well as the issue of hours. 


Mr. Chairman: The time we agreed to 
spend on this item has expired. We have Mr. 
Newman and Mr. Lupusella. 


Mr. B. Newman: I won't be too long, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, but make it short, if 
you can. You'll be the last speaker if we are 
going to carry out our agreement. 


Mr. Lupusella: Just five minutes. 


Mr. Chairman: We have had 29 minutes 
from your colleagues and 10 from the Lib- 
erals, Are we going to carry out our agree- 
ment or are we going to forget it? 


Mr. Shore: No. We all agreed to it. 


Mr. Chairman: I hate to be a clock-watch- 
er—I always said I never would be—but Mr. 
Bounsall has spoken for 22 minutes; Mr. 
Haggerty spoke for 10; Mr. McClellan spoke 
for seven. I think if we have Mr. Newman 
we have evenly divided it between the two 
parties. 


Mr. B. Newman: Not in time, but in 
numbers. I wanted to bring up the issue all 
members in the House are interested in and 
that is the overtime issue. You are more than 
likely aware that all labour leaders in the 
auto industry would like to see overtime 
eliminated. They would like to see the 40- 
hour week and they would like to see it a lot 
shorter. 


After the recent negotiations with the Ford 
Motor Company in the United States and as 
a result of providing 12 additional days off— 
vacation days—Ford has to hire 8,000 more 
employees. If we are going to attempt to 
reduce unemployment, especially in the auto 
industry or in towns or cities which do have 
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a fairly strong auto industry, the only way 
we are going to be able to reduce it substan- 
tially is by the elimination of overtime. You 
can help us on that by limiting the work 
week to 40 hours. On the order paper there 
have been bills in the names of several mem- 
bers asking exactly for that. I know you'll 
reply that over 48 hours is voluntary; there’s 
no gun at the back of any employee to work 
longer than that. That is true but it still 
doesn’t resolve the unemployment situation. 


I understand industry not wanting to hire 
new people because the fringe benefits alone 
of a new employee are approximately 31 per 
cent. Their costs would automatically escalate 
substantially if they have to hire new em- 
ployees. 


Mr. Haggerty: Don’t forget the NDP tax 
on that too, Bernie. 


Mr. B. Newman: Charlie Brooks of local 
444, Steve Harris of local 200—Brooks is at 
Chrysler, Steve Harris is at Ford Motor Com- 
pany—and John Moynahan of 195—probably 
the largest locals in the Windsor area—have 
all come out strongly for the 40-hour work 
week. 


Charlie Brooks says that present penalties 
no longer discourage corporations from 
scheduling overtime. He says companies find 
it cheaper to pay overtime rates than to put 
more workers on the payroll and pay the 
fringe benefits. I would think that would be 
one of the reasons but probably the para- 
mount reason for the elimination is the health 


and safety of the individual. 


You'll say fellows are working substantially 
more than that and are still able to take 
care of their jobs well. Sure they are. There’s 
a man by the name of Don Tousignant who 
Says some engine plant workers are putting 
in more than 70 hours a week by double- 
time shifts on weekends—70 hours a week. I 
admit it’s voluntary and I know you work 
more than 70 hours as do most of the mem- 
bers here but we know we still need that bit 
of a rest. If an employee is going to work 
that length of time he’s going to burn him- 
self out quite soon. Mr. Tousignant says he 
could probably put up with this for two years 
and then he could no longer do that. 


T would really request that you try, in co- 
operation with the union, to see that the 
work week is 40 hours; that anything over 40 
hours is overtime and that it remain volun- 
tary as I understand it is now. 


In the auto industry it is voluntary but it’s 
pretty hard to refuse. If you refuse overtime 


now you may never be offered overtime 
again in the future. 


Mr. Bounsall: It goes by seniority. 


Mr. B. Newman: With the high cost of 
living you can't blame a fellow for accepting 
overtime. We don’t get paid for overtime but 
we don’t ask for overtime pay. We know how 
demanding the situation is for us simply 
because we are spending more than the eight 
hours a day on our job. Think of the em- 
ployee who is working in a dull— 


Mr. Shore: Yes, but they're productive. 


Mr. B. Newman: Their production drops if 
they've got to put in more than eight hours 
a day, just as our production drops when we 
have to work much longer. Mr. Chairman, 
thank you; I think I may have spoken longer 
than five minutes. 


Mr. Chairman: No, you were just on. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Chairman, if I 
may say so, this is also a subject of con- 
sideration and deliberation right at the 
moment within the ministry. 


Mr. B. Newman: Is it being favourably 
considered? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think I can say 
quite honestly it’s being looked at very 
favourably. 


‘Mr. B. Newman: Will there be some action 
as a result of that? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: What I said earlier 
was I’m not sure I can promise you that it 
would be within this session. 


Mr. B. Newman: We'll accept that. 


Mr. Lupusella: May I ask just one ques- 
tion? 


Mr. Chairman: One question. 


Mr. Lupusella: If the minister recalls, on 
May 27, 1976, I raised in the Legislature a 
problem which has arisen with the Canadian 
General Electric Company Limited, when 
251 workers were indefinitely laid off. I got 
in touch with the union and it seems that 
the company is fooling around with the par- 
ticular section of The Employment Standards 
Act, and the employer recalled just 100 
people and they laid off, again, the same 
people. The question which I would like to 
raise is if it is possible to have a meeting 
between your ministry and the representa- 
tives of the union in order that this particu- 
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lar problem is going to be clarified once and 
for all? 


[4:15] 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Is this the Davenport 
plant? 


Mr. Lupusella: Yes, the Canadian General 
Electric Company. If you can arrange an ap- 
pointment between the representatives of the 
union and you can be part of this meeting. I 
would appreciate that because the company 
is just playing around and I don’t think that 
The Employment Standards Act has been ap- 
plied properly. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We can certainly 
undertake to arrange a meeting. 


Mr. Lupusella: I appreciate that. 
Item 3 agreed to. 
Vote 2204 agreed to. 


On vote 2205, Human Rights Commission 
programme; item 1, office of the chairman: 


Mr. di Santo: I'll be very brief. I want 
only to say that— 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Mr. di Santo 
has the floor. 


Mr. di Santo: —I’m really concerned with 
the racial tensions which are emerging in 
our province—and especially in Toronto— 
which are becoming more and more frighten- 
ing. And whether it is the Regent Park epi- 
sode or the firing of 30 blacks because they 
work too slow, or the laying off of the East 
Indians, I notice that the reaction on the part 
of the public is most of the time inspired to 
prejudice, and you can see that from the 
letters to the editor in our newspapers. This 
is a situation which is deteriorating. I am 
also pessimistic because I don’t think we are 
doing much, and in the short run will do 
much, as a government, as a parliament of 
the province. 


I think that what the Human Rights Com- 
mission is doing is to be praised, but most of 
the time it’s difficult to detect whether we 
are faced with a case of discrimination or 
racism. It’s quite evident when we are con- 
fronted with hate phone calls, and the Attor- 
ney General (Mr. McMurtry) has quite rightly 
pointed that out as a kind of behaviour that 
we don’t have to accept in our society. But 
when a 61-year-old worker is laid off because 
of his age, and, of course, in the separation 
paper we don’t have the motivation that he 
has been fired because he’s old, there is a 
different motivation. 
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When we lodge a complaint with the 
Human Rights Commission, most of the time 
we go nowhere because we cannot prove 
that we are dealing with a case of discrimi- 
nation. The same happens in most of the 
cases I have been dealing with. A_ black 
couple tries to get an apartment for rent, and 
they have a good record with their former 
landlord, and then when they apply they are 
refused the apartment, and there is no spe- 
cific reason given, At one point the reason 
they get from the new landlord is that their 
credit record is very bad; then we try to 
clarify the issue and we find out that’s not 
true, but in the meantime there are no apart- 
ments available. Of course the landlord, or 
the manager in this case, denies that he 
doesn’t want to rent because you are black 
as he actually said. 


I also recently learned a quite frightening 
fact from the office of the Crown attorney. 
I had a complaint and I reported it, Mr. 
Chairman, in the same way I received it, 
that an immigrant who has been in Canada 
for 30 years from east Europe, phoned the 
Crown attorney’s office to ask for some ex- 
vlanxtion because his son has been involved 
in a judicial case and the response he gets 
from one of the attorneys is that, “If you 
don’t like it you can go back to your 
country.” 


I was really shocked, because I thought 
that it’s ironic that at the very moment when 
the Attorney General (Mr. McMurtry) is fight- 
ing against the right-wingers who are placing 
hate phone calls on the Bell telephone lines, 
in his own office there are people who are 
biased to that point. I am not sure whether 
that’s true or not; in all honesty I asked the 
Attorney General’s office to make an inquiry 
and the inquiry is going on. I hope that it 
isn’t true because if that is the case we are 
really in bad shape. 


Now I think that we are going throuch 
the same exercise every vear and I think the 
government can do something. What the 
government should do is to provide an af- 
firmative action on its own, because we know 
that in our departments there are no peovle 
belonging to minority groups who have hich 
level positions. It may be coincidence, that 
may be the case, but that’s the situation. 


I don’t know whether we should have 
contract compliance for people belonging to 
minority groups, what is euphemistically 
called a visible minority, but certainly we 
know that they are at a disadvantage. 


I should tell you that as a critic of the 
Human Rights Commission, I receive many 
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complaints. I say quite frankly that many 
times it may very well be that they are un- 
rounded, because people are psychologically 
conditioned to the point that they think that 
they are treated that way because they are 
blacks or because they are East Indians or 
West Indians, and that may very well not be 
the case, but the fact is that we have this 
situation and I think that the government 
should do something positive to try to solve, 
to overcome these difficulties. 

The other day in the House the Minister 
of Education (Mr. Wells)—yesterday actually— 
in answering a question on a textbook on 
Islamic studies that was eliminated, had 
almost to justify why the government had 
to do that, because there were some conno- 
tations in that book that were perceived by 
the Islamic community in Toronto as de- 
rogatory. I think that the government should 
also have in this area some ground to expand 
its affirmative action. 


What the government could very well do 
is to implement a policy of multi-culturalism, 
but not the way you are doing now which 
is wrong because you are encouraging folk 
lore and small local groups, you are advo- 
cating ghettos; rather you should have people 
contribute from their own cultural back- 
grounds in building a new kind of society, 
a righteous society with cultural values which 
belong to the different groups which are in 
our society. 


What you should do—and this is not of 
course only pertaining to the Ministry of 
Labour, it has to be the policy of the gov- 
ernment—you should introduce at the ele- 
mentary classroom a kind of education 
which will give to all the Canadian children 
a type of culture that will make them 
acquainted with the background and _ the 
culture of all the groups which make up 
our society. If we do that, then we make 
the children,—the students, better understand 
the other people, the other students and the 
other ethnic groups they are dealing with. 
We remove, at the roots, the causes of what 
can develop into a situation of racism or of 
intolerance. 


The other programme is an economic one. 
We have, in Toronto, a situation which is 
possibly explosive. We know that there are 
certain ethnic groups, minority groups, visible 
minorities, which are now expanding in those 
areas which were occupied previously, and 
are still occupied, by previous immigrants. 
The reason is an economic one, because they 
can afford only to expand in those areas 
which are affordable to them, which are 
accessible to them. The clash comes at the 
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lowest level of the social ladder where all 
the groups of newly arrived people clash 
because they have to find the vital space in 
which to live. 


Why do they come to Toronto, this is the 
crucial question? You said the other day, 
Madam Minister, that we should create jobs 
elsewhere than Toronto in order to remove 
some of the social problems that we have in 
this city, but I think that in this society and 
with the kind of philosophy that you have, 
that will never be possible. For two reasons: 
One, because the entrepreneurs and people 
who invest their money find it convenient to 
make their investments in Toronto, because 
in Toronto they find cheap labour; and two, 
people come to Toronto because in Toronto 
they find jobs. 

It is a circle which won’t be broken unless 
you have economic planning and you decide 
where to develop our industry, and subse- 
quently where to develop our urban settle- 
ments, which means that we must have a 
clear plan in Ontario on where to create the 
conditions for suitable living for the people 
who come to Canada and who migrate inter- 
nally in Canada, 

We are going to have increasing problems 
in this area. I don’t know what you will do, 
but certainly that’s something that we are 
for and we will fight for because we think 
that unless we do something we will be 
faced, in 10 to 15 years, with such problems 
in Toronto that this will become, really, a 
city where it is impossible to live, with 
racial problems that won’t be solved because 
the situation has become, at that time, so 
serious that nobody can solve it. 


[4:30] 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Chairman, if I 
could just respond, the Human Rights Com- 
mission does have a liaison committee with 
the Attorney General’s ministry as a matter 
of fact, to investigate and! to deal with prob- 
lems of law enforcement which seem to have 
any kind of overtone of either racism or 
discrimination, and indeed they work to- 
gether I think really pretty effectively. 


Mr. di Santo: I gave that just as an ex- 
ample, and I am not saying that what I was 
told is ‘true or the claim is true. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I certainly have not 
heard that that kind of response ever occurs 
within the Attorney General’s ministry, and 
I would be surprised if it did. We haven’t 
had any complaint of that, I don’t think. 


Mr, Brown: We have had statements, al- 
legedly made by judges from time to time, 
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with sort of ethnic implications, which to my 
knowledge has been investigated by the At- 
torney General’s Ministry. I don’t think Mr. 
di Santo has cited definite particulars. 


Mr. di Santo: No, I did not. As I said, I 
have asked the Attorney General to investi- 
gate the case. 


Mr. Brown: We have referred matters of 
that nature to them before. We have always 
been satisfied with their results. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mission has been travelling about the prov- 
ince getting submissions from various groups 
and organizations, when can we expect its 
final report? 


Hon, B. Stephenson: They had, I think, is 
it 17 or 18 public hearings throughout the 
province, in various areas of the province, 
since the spring of this year, because a spe- 
cial committee of the commission itself was 
set up to review the Human Rights Code. 
They have received almost 300 briefs, in 
addition to the oral presentations which have 
been made at the hearings, and they are 
at this time going through all the informa- 
tion which they have collected. 

I had hoped that they would be reporting 
to me in December. Dr. McLeod informs me 
that it may be the end of December or early 
January before we get the report, because 
the response to the public hearings was 
much greater than they had anticipated and 
the amount of information which they have 
collected is very much greater, I think, than 
they had anticipated as well. They are ex- 
tremely gratified with the attendance at the 
hearings and the kind of responses they have 
had from the public. 


We don’t even have an interim report, I 
have to tell you right at the moment. We 
have had some conversations with Dr. Mc- 
Leod about this, and there are some very in- 
teresting facts and some very interesting con- 
clusions, I think, going to be drawn as a 
result of their series of hearings, 


Mr. B. Newman: One thing that does 
amaze me is when we find out the numbers 
of different types of national groups that 
have settled here and the little amount of 
friction, really, that we have. This speaks 
well for the Human Rights Commission, and 
I think it speaks well for the people gen- 
erally, when they come to the province of 
Ontario and to Canada, Some of them are 
traditional enemies, back on their own con- 
tinents that they come from, yet they live 
next door to one another here. When you 
get to know your neighbour, it is pretty hard 
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to be an enemy with him. I would like to 
commend the commissioner. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I would certainly 
agree with you strongly about the quality of 
the staff of the Human Rights Commission, 
and the commissioners themselves and the 
kind of service they provide, which is I 
think exemplary. And I thank you for those 
remarks, 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s all I wanted. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I have a question; but 
Mr. Lupusella has to leave and if he is on 
your list, I don’t know where he stands, 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, he is. Mr. Lupusella. 


Mr. Lupusella: If I may, Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate your indulgence; I would like to 
raise my particular concern to the Minister 
of Labour: It concerns an article which ap- 
peared in the Globe and Mail on November 
9, 1976, which was yesterday, about the 
union’s fight over TV monitors before the 
civil rights board; to tell you the truth, I 
felt really disturbed on reading the kind of 
statements which were made by the owner 
of this particular industry which is involved, 
Puretex Knitting Company Limited. I am not 
sure if you are aware of this particular case. 
My particular concern is that the use of 
television monitors if it won’t be prevented 
by your ministry, might be expanded in all 
industries, and they are going to keep under 
control all the workers in any factory. The 
owner of this particular company is Mr. Satok 
and I want to quote some of his statements 
just for the record. The case has been 
brought to the attention of the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission. The statements 
show the kind of authoritarian mood of the 
owner of that particular company. For ex:m- 
ple, he said. “They don’t have to work here. 
if they don’t want this kind of system”, and 
another quotation is: “I have got to see 
where my people are all day. I don’t have 
time to waste fooling around. How the hell 
am I supposed to run this place unless I 
know everyone’s doing their job?” 


I stated before, and just by grabbing 
this information from the article which av- 
peared in the Globe and Mail yesterday, it 
seems that these closed-circuit television 
monitors were installed just to control those 
workers because they were stealing goods 
from the factory. I want to draw to your 
attention and the attention of the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission that the owner of 
this company leases the closed-circuit system 
for about $1,000 a month, and it amazes me 
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that he can pay this to control those people 
leaving the factory at night and find if they 
stole goods from this factory. 


If we are going to enter into a situation in 
the province of Ontario in which all the in- 
dustries are going to install these closed- 
circuit television monitors, I don’t think the 
work place in our province is going to be 
really relaxed for the benefit of the workers. 
By the way, those workers at Puretex Knit- 
ting Limited are making $3 or $3.25 per 
hour. 


I think the best recommendation which I 
can make to you, Madam Minister, is to act 
immediately in order to stop the expansion 
of these closed-circuit television monitors 
around the province. If the owner of this 
company is worrying that workers are steal- 
ing goods, instead of paying $1,000 to lease 
closed-circuit television monitors, he can pay 
someone to find out if the workers are really 
stealing goods, If he is worrying that he 
doesn’t know how the workers are doing 
their job I don’t understand what the fore- 
men are doing in the factory. Usually the 
foremen protect the interests of the bosses. 


I would like to hear your comments on 
what kind of action your ministry is going to 
take. I am not sure when this particular issue 
is going to be dealt with by the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission, but I strongly 
recommend that this kind of action be pre- 
vented and we stop the expansion of these 
closed-circuit television monitors because 
there is no need for this. We are going to 
affect psvchologically those workers who are 
employed in any sector of the industry in our 
province and I don’t think it is going to be 
worthwhile to have such a system to control 
what the workers are doing. 


I would like to hear your comments. What 
are you going to do? Are you going to take 
a strong step in order to prevent that? Are 
vou going to get in touch with the owner of 
Puretex Knitting Limited? I would like to 
hear your comments, because it is really 
dangerous and I don’t think the workers in 
our province are going to be happy to be 
controlled by the circuit television monitors. 


Mr. Shore: Mr. Chairman, just a point of 
clarification or information. I haven't read 
that article. Could I get cliarified as to what 
is the rationale or what are the conditions— 
has it been reported to the Human Rights 
Commission? 


Mr. Lupusella: Yes. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr, Chairman— 
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Mr. Lupusella: It’s written here. I read the 
article yesterday and so, as I can see here: 
“Canadian Textile Union officials at Puretex 
Knitting Limited have taken their fight 
against the company’s closed circuit televi- 
sion monitors to the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission.” 

The lawyer is Mr. Mary Cornish. 


Mr. Shore: What is the rationale? Is there 
any, as to how it gets before the— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It’s Miss Mary Cor- 
nish. I don’t think she’d appreciate being 
called Mr. 


Mr, Lupusella: Miss? 
Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. 
Mr. Lupusella: I’m sorry about that. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: If I may, Mr. Chair- 
man, to my knowledge there has been no 
formal application as yet on this case to the 
Human Rights Commission. However, I 
would have to tell the hon. member that I 
learned about this situation exactly the same 
way he did, as a result of the article in the 
Globe and Mail, and I was very much dis- 
tressed by the Orwellian overtones of this 
kind of behaviour. It’s tantamount, I think, 
to directing immigrants and workers in this 
province to live in a specific place as well as 
to be supervised by closed-circuit television 
or anything of that sort. It really is rather 
frightening, 

If that union is going to make application 
to the Human Rights Commission, you can 
be sure that it will be dealt with expedi- 
tiously. 


Mr. Lupusella: Okay, Madam Minister. I 
don’t think that we have to wait until the 
union makes a case through the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission. I think your 
ministry can take an immediate action to get 
in touch with the owner of this company, 
find out what’s happening, because I see 
some quotations made by the owner like: 
“If I discriminated against black women, 
against Italian women, I’d be working with 
just me. I need my workers, but they need 
the company as well.” 

(Those statements are quoted and I hope 
instead of waiting until the union takes the 
case to the Ontario Human Rights Commis- 
sion, you can initiate an action with the 
owner of the company in order that the 
closed-circuit television monitors are com- 
pletely eliminated. I hope you are going to 
do that. 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: The basis of any ac- 
tion is the lodging of a complaint by an in- 
dividual. 


Mr. Lupusella: I am complaining, so take 
it as a personal complaint because it is dis- 
turbing me and as soon as you are going to 
initiate any kind of action, I would appre- 
ciate it if you report that in the Legislature. 


Mr. Haggerty: Perhaps the same _ issue 
raised by the member can be applied to the 
Ontario Legislature too, there are television 
lights in there too. It usually picks out the 
ministers— 


Mr. McClellan: My constituents can’t find 
me there. 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s discriminatory, 
know. I was just wondering— 


you 


Mr. Lupusella: It’s no joke. 


Mr. Haggerty: —if it applies to the Ontario 
Legislature. I'm not in favour of the lights 
being in the Ontario Legislature. 


Mr. Kerrio: Are you trying to get that in 
Hansard, that it’s a—we appreciate the seri- 
ousness, 


Mr. Chairman: Order. Order, please. 


Mr. Kerrio: I had to get even, Mr. Chair- 
man. We understand your idea of what 
you re trying to say. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty has asked a 
question. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I don’t think I can 
respond to it. I think they are two entirely 
different situations. 


Mr. Kerrio: You didn’t think you were go- 
ing to catch me with that one, did you? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I believe the one that 
Mr. Lupusella raises is one which— 


Mr. Lupusella: Yes, there are two— 


Mr. Haggerty: Every time you turn the 
television on, you see nothing but the NDP 
leader. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Lupusella: Maybe the hon. member, 
Madam Minister, didn’t understand the prin- 
ciple of my criticism. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Order. 
We're discussing the Human Rights Commis- 
sion. Mr. Grande. 


Mr. Grande: I would like to continue with 
what the member for Downsview was talk- 


ing about. Perhaps I want to be a little more 
specific. 

Let me begin by saying that you can’t 
really put the blame on anybody, least of all 
the commissioners themselves. I think the 
work they’re doing has to be applauded and 
I don’t hesitate for one minute to do so. If 
I think that not enough work is being done 
in this area, I’m not throwing any kind of 
wrench onto them. I’m saying simply not 
enough people involved in this area are put 
in place. 


[4:45] 


I would like to start off with the book that 
was published last year by the Human Rights 
Commission, by Wilson Head, I would just 
like to ask a simple question of procedure, 
of process, and that is, once a report of that 
scope—which, as far as I’m concerned is 
colossal—comes to the commission, what 
happens to it? What happens to the recom- 
mendations of that report? Are they dealt 
with? Are they just there for the report to be 
disseminated to as many different people as 
possible, but no action taking place? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It’s my understanding, 
Mr. Grande, that the document produced by 
Dr. Head has been the subject of study and 
consideration by the commission itself, In- 
deed, when they have completed their de- 
liberations regarding that and other matters, 
they will be making recommendations re- 
garding the Human Rights Code and action 
and policy developments within the commis- 
sion function. 


Mr. Grande: In other words, you’re saying 
just take it easy, take your time, it will 
come. The recommendations will be coming. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We have a Human 
Rights Commission which, in fact, was the 
body responsible for commissioning that 
study by Dr. Head. Dr. Head has reported 
to the commission. The commission is exam- 
ining the document which he produced and 
the recommendations contained therein and 
as a result of their consideration of those 
recommendations they will be, I am sure, in 
the recommendations which they make re- 
garding possible revisions of the code, be 
including some, all or modifications of the 
recommendations which Dr. Head has made. 


Mr. Grande: Are the commissioners going 
before the Minister of Education, going be- 
fore the Minister of Housing, going before 
the Minister of Labour and saying, “Look, 
one of the problems is in the schools. What 
is Education doing about it? What are you 
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doing in terms of producing the kinds of 
guidelines that will eliminate these kinds of 
tens'ons within the school system?” 


Let me be frank with you, and I put it in 
the House over and over again, this is a 
particular area that requires actions, that 
requires very positive actions immediately. 
My colleague from Downsview said that this 
might become a completely chaotic situation. 
I’m saying to you, now that we have the 
time, now that we can really take a look at 
this basic issue, let us not wait for the crisis 
to develop before we act. The Minister of 
Education (Mr. Wells) should look at those 
five or six recommendations under education 
as far as the schools are affected and do 
something independently, perhaps, of the 
commission, because those particular areas 
certainly do not require a tremendous amount 
of time to study. 


As I said, I don’t want to put any kind of 
fault anywhere. I’m saying I’m concerned 
about this area and I would like to see 
something happening. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The report which Dr. 
Head produced for the commission has been 
distributed to all ministries, hasn’t it? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, and specifically 
to those ministries where recommendations 
were particularly relevant, eliciting responses 
from those ministries, which the commission 
is also considering. 


Mr. Grande: Let me get to something else. 
For example, in terms of one of the recom- 
mendations that Dr. Head makes in terms 
of— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: This I didn’t know, 
but George Adams has just told me that, in 
fact, the Minister of Education is going to 
be meeting with the whole commission at 
their meeting in December to discuss that 
ministry's response to the Head report and 
to other problems. 


Mr. Grande: So this is going to come after 
the Minister of Education is going to make a 
grand statement about the multicultural 
policy. I can’t understand it. 


Hon. B. Stephenson. I have no idea when 
he’s going to make a grand statement about 
multicultural policy. 


Mr. Grande: The last thing he said was in 
two or three weeks’ time. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Oh, that’s about the 
list of books, is it not? 
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Mr. Grande: No, it is not. It’s the multi- 
cultural policy that he’s been talking about 
for years. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I’m sorry, if he said 
that in the ‘House I was unable to hear him 
because of the background noises. 


Mr. Grande: From behind your back. 


Mr. Chairman: I happen to sit behind the 
minister. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, Jack is very quiet 
as a matter of fact. Sorry, I mean Ron is 
very quiet. 


Mr. Grande: Mr. Chairman, there has been 
a tremendous amount of confusion in this 
area and I think that the press has been 
responsible for bringing about this confusion. 
Again, I don’t want to blame the press. Ac- 
cording to the free system they can publish 
anything they like. The fact is there and it 
can be documented over and over again that 
black children are channelled into voca- 
tional schools. The Italian community 10 or 
12 years ago was saying exactly the same 
thing; the Greek community was saying it 
seven years ago; the Portuguese community 
was saying it three years ago; the black com- 
munity is saying it now, and I am sure that 
the East Indian communities are going to 
begin saying that same thing. It appears to 
me that a model has not been developed, or 
maybe there is no wish to develop a model, 
by which these children can be integrated 
in a kind of racially harmonious and ethni- 
cally harmonious way into the school system. 
These children are suffering. They are suffer- 
ing educationally in the educational system. 


I have taken this from Dr. Head’s book, 
where it says that the blacks are slow learn- 
ers. ‘What kind of thing is that? I mean, cer- 
tainly those are the kind of feelings that the 
black community themselves have, their own 
perceptions. Nonetheless, those perceptions 
exist and they are there, and I am saying to 
you that unless we move in a very positive 
way, now that we have the time, we simply 
cannot afford to wait for the crisis to de- 
velop. It appears to me this government just 
waits exactly for that time, for the crisis to 
develop in whatever particular field we are 
talking about. There is a crisis, there’s need 
for us to move, there’s a public perception 
that we should be doing something. Never 
at any time am I being made to feel at ease 
that any preventive steps are being taken. 


For example, sex discrimination in books 
has been going on for years and yet the 
Minister of Education just now is beginning 
to move in this area. There are the religious 
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discrimination slurs that happen to be in 
books; for example, with that incident that 
happened over the summer with the Islamic 
community coming to Queen’s Park on a 
Sunday when there was nobody around. 
Nonetheless there is real feeling there. There 
is real frustration that somehow they are not 
dealt with in a democratic and just way. 


Another point which I want to get on to 
deals exactly with this situation—because I 
think one of these days it should be all docu- 
mented and put somewhere, and I don’t 
know how that is going to be done—and that 
is the situation at Regent Park. I want to talk 
about the situation at Regent Park in relation 
to the press, because that bothers me a great 
deal. Before I do that I want to ask a ques- 
ion of the commissioners. Was a complaint 
made to the Human Rights Commission 
about the incidents at Regent Park? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. 
Mr. Grande: Did you investigate it? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. We had people in there 
last summer for about three weeks. We had 
about three staff members there. We worked 
with all the agencies involved in that area— 
Ontario Housing, the community services 
office of the Metropolitan Toronto police, the 
tenants’ association in Regent Park and the 
city recreation department. We looked at all 
the variables that were contributing to the 
tension in the area. We investigated and we 
produced a report. 


Mr. Grande: You did produce a report? 


Mr. Brown: That’s right, to the commission 
and copies of it went to certain critical or- 
ganizations in there. But we did not take a 
sort of posture in there. We allowed it to be 
solved by the groups themselves and preserve 
what they wanted, as we have done in the 
previous summer in the west end. So we 
are always in these situations. They called 
us and we responded. 


Mr. Grande: Did you make certain recom- 
mendations within that report? 


Mr. Brown: That’s right. 


Mr. Grande: Could you give me an idea 
of some of those recommendations? 


Mr. Brown: We looked at the unemploy- 
ment situation. We looked at the recreational] 
facilities that we thought were perhaps not 
adequate, and if they were adequate, they 
were not shared. The sharing of it was part 
of the tension because some of the people 
there, some of the young people who were 
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born in this country, wanted to play baseball 
in the summer. Those from the Caribbean 
wanted to play soccer, and this was a source 
of tension on the playing field. 


These were addressed in the report—the 
unemployment, recreational facilities and they 
had some minor concern about policing in 
that area. They had some minor concern 
about dating, I suppose in girlfriend/boy- 
friend situations, which we looked at. So we 
looked at the critical variables anyway. 


Mr. Grande: Would it be possible for me 
to have a copy of that report? 


Mr. Brown: I think so. 


Mr. Grande: It seems to me—I’m sorry, did 
you want to say something? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I should point out to 
you that you are addressing the executive 
director of the Human Rights Branch. The 
members of the commission are not here 
and I would remind you that the members 
of the commission are all entirely non- 
governmental people. The commission is 
chaired by Dr. Symons but there is not a 
civil servant as a member of that commission. 


Mr. Grande: Thank you. It seems to me 
then that the kind of causes you are talking 
about for that situation to develop during 
the summer are exactly the things that really 
should be Jooked at and really something 
should be done in terms of getting rid of 
those basic causes. But it doesn’t appear to 
me that the government is obviously very 
serious about getting rid of those basic 
causes. 


‘What has the government done in terms 
of unemployment, which I understand in 
that particular area happens to be around 
15 per cent, if not higher? What has the 
government done about housing? What has 
the government done about the social and 
recreational agencies? 


All the causes in here, the economic 
causes which really are at the root of the 
racial tensions—these particular racial tensions 
seem to be coming up not as a result of 
people not liking each other, but a result 
of people feeling economically threatened by 
others. So therefore the racial tensions that 
we are talking about, the differences that 
we are talking about, have really nothing 
to do with it, they are the symptom, the 
surface. What is really at the base are those 
causes which as far as I am concerned, 
government—and not just in the area of 
Regent Park but in very many areas in this 
province—is willing to do precious little 
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about. I mention housing, because that seems 
to me to be a very major cause of the 
Situation. 


In terms of the press, the very first day 
that the Toronto Board of Education—and by 
the way, that’s the study that I am reading 
and I am referring to; the causes it finds 
seem to be similar to your findings—the news- 
papers, in terms of really zeroing in on the 
basic causes that allow that situation, seemed 
to be talking about the symptoms, and to 
be doing nothing else but making a sensa- 
tion out of them. So what happens when a 
person—whether the person is in Timmins or 
anywhere else in the province—reads it and 
says, “Ah, there really are riots all over the 
place. The thing is really at such a point 
that we have to stop immigration com- 
pletely’? These kinds of perceptions which 
the press gives are really distorting the whole 
picture. 


15:00] 


What I am saying to you is address your- 
self to the causes because once you eliminate 
—or you help to eliminate—those causes you 
eliminate automatically the racial tension. 
‘There is no need to be zeroing in on that 
Symptom. 

The other thing was on the same day— 
“Too Much Stress on Ethnic Studies, City 
Teachers Say.” It seems to me that the press 
‘is only interested once again in giving the 
idea of divisiveness. The teachers don’t want 
‘these kinds of things to take place but the 
communities are pushing and demanding. 
‘There it is; tension is brought up again. 


Although the newspaper articles seem to 
be pointing to this kind of trend, the sen- 
‘sationalist kind of trend, the editorials in the 
daily press seem to be more fair, more cen- 
tral in nature—I want to use the word lib- 
eral but don’t take me wrongly; it’s with a 
small ]— 


Mr, Cunningham: We won't take you at 
Alls 


Mr. Grande: —in terms of saying jobs 
would ease racial tension. That is a cause. 
What is the government doing there? Noth- 
ing. 

Schools can help combat racism. What is 
‘the government doing in terms of encour- 
aging multicultural development in our 
schools? Nothing. As a matter of fact, the 
Ministry of Education and the other minis- 
‘tries were very silent on the whole issue. 
“They didn’t even say one thing, apart from 
the Attorney General who feels that some- 
how—sometimes I think maybe he is grand- 


standing more than anything else. The peo- 
ple in the communities are not taking the 
Attorney General so seriously. 

This group, the Canadian Council for 
Racial Harmony, evolved in the east end. 
Why? Because they are feeling threatened 
every day, whether it is at their jobs, walking 
on tthe street or playing in the park. They 
are feeling threatened. The kind of things 
they talk about here is exactly a reflection 
of their frustrations in terms of how they are 
threatened—and they are being threatened. 

Last week, I believe it was on Sunday, 
they had a meeting near the Science Centre 
and on the top of the notice it said, “Cana- 
dian Council for Racial Harmony” and at 
the bottom “Unite for Survival.” Why is this, 
that a group of people feel so threatened, so 
—I don’t whether it is despised but cer- 
tainly it is a threat—they feel so_ threat- 
ened that they feel the only way they can 
handle the situation is by evolving a hot line 
to call themselves because they obviously 
don’t trust the police department to do it. 
They obviously don’t trust the government 
in terms of doing something on their behalf. 

IMy sense is that in your silence you are 
encouraging this thing to go on. Instead of 
your saying there is no way this kind of 
thing is going to be condoned anywhere in 
this province; instead of saying let us take 
positive steps and coming out with positive 
steps—whether it be in your own ministry 
or the Ministries of Education, Community 
and Social ‘Services, Culture and Recreation, 
whatever ministry—instead of taking those 
positive steps you are saying nothing. You 
are being very quiet and that, as far as I 
am concerned, is more destructive in the 
long run. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: We have three members 
who have indicated they wish to speak and 
we have less than one hour left for two 
votes. I have Mr. Newman, Mr. Mackenzie 
and Mr. Bounsall. Mr. Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I wanted to ask the minister if she is 
contemplating any legislation along the lines 
of the Nova Scotia legislation which would 
eliminate discrimination because of a physi- 
cal handicap when the handicap does not 
prevent the individual from performing his 
responsibilities. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: One of the interest- 
ing things which the commission learned as 
a result of its travels throughout the prov- 
ince was that while its members had been 
looking with some favour upon the Nova 
Scotia legislation as a potential for inclu- 
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sion within their recommendations regarding 
revision of the Human Rights Code, several 
groups of the handicapped throughout the 
province made representation to them at the 
meetings saying, “Don’t have anything to do 
with the Nova Scotia legislation. It is wrong. 
It is discriminatory in its language. We don’t 
like the way it is written and we don’t want 
to have this kind of legislation introduced 
on our behalf. We want to be a part of soci- 
ety.” 

Apparently they feel that this legislation 
does not permit them the freedom to be a 
total part of society. The commission is look- 
ing very carefully at that area specifically 
because they had had a preconceived notion 
that the Nova Scotia legislation might be the 
right way to go. They feel, I think, less en- 
thusiastic about using that kind of legisla- 
tion to do the things that are necessary now. 


Mr. B. Newman: Has your ministry con- 
tacted Nova Scotia to discuss their experi- 
ences with itP 


Hon. B, Stephenson: The commission has. 


Mr. B. Newman: They have? I discussed 
it with the Human Rights officer there and 
he was extremely complimentary concerning 
it. Naturally he would be, being the one who 
is responsible for administering it, 


Hon. B. Stephenson: But the people for 
whom it is written apparently are not as en- 
thusiastic. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I understand that. 
If the people involved don’t want it I don’t 
think that is the type of legislation which 
should be introduced. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That is a special 
concern of the commission right now and 
certainly one of the problems which they 
will be addressing, I am sure. 


Mr. B. Newman: Your committee or ihe— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: George has just told 
me they had 73 briefs from groups of physi- 
cally handicapped. 


Mr. B. Newman: I was going to mention 
some of them because they did sit in the city 
of Windsor and they did hear representations 
from the community. I thought the contribu- 
ton made by all the people involved, espe- 
cially the handicapped, was exceptional. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The quality— 


Mr. B. Newman: The quality of the con- 
tribution. These people are living with this 
for 24 hours a day whereas the other type 


of discrimination is spotty; or some of it is 
spotty, not all of it. They discriminate against 
you because you can’t talk their language; or 
they discriminate against you because of the 
colour of your skin; or they discriminate 
against you because of your religion. But 
when it comes to a handicap the individual 
is discriminated against all the time, even in 
employment. 


Mr. Grande: Are you saying it is all right 
if they discriminate according to religion— 


Mr. B. Newman: There’s no way I said 
that at all. 


Mr. Grande: My apologies then, Mr. New- 
man. 


Mr. B. Newman: You don’t have to apolo- 
gize. I know you just didn’t understand what 
I said. I wouldn't be fighting for the handi- 
capped or for the others if I thought they 
didn’t have the right not to be discriminated 
against. 

The briefs submitted in the city covered all 
the aspects. I am not even going to mention 
them because I would assume your officials 
will have gone through all of them. They 
would have heard generally the same type of 
comment from each of the municipalities 
they visited and you probably will have some 
type of sheet developed which would list all 
of the types of discrimination because of 
some sort of physical handicap. Did the 
epileptics make representation to you? A 
fellow by the name of Ian Patterson in the 
city of Windsor has attempted to set up an 
epilepsy group. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I know who he is. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, he mentioned you 
to me. So you know their desire not to be 
discriminated against. 


I wanted to ask you if there is any con- 
sideration being given by your ministry to: 
covering the handicapped under Workmen’s: 
Compensation. I understand if they are em- 
ployed they can’t get coverage under Work- 
men’s Compensation. Is that right? 


Hon. 
ployed— 


B. Stephenson: If they are em- 


Mr. B. Newman: If they are employed as: 
a handicapped person they don’t have Work- 
men’s Compensation; they are not entitled to 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, there are special 
programmes for the handicapped which the 
Compensation Board subsidizes in a special 
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way. I’m sure as a matter of fact that what 
you are stating is correct but I'll find that 
out. 


Mr. B. Newman: I would appreciate that 
—whether the handicapped person, because 
of the handicap, is not entitled to Work- 
mens Compensation benefits. I wanted to ask 
you what happened to the two young ladies 
in Chatham, Mrs. Deborah Murphy and Mrs. 
Brenda Chute, who attempted to get jobs 
with the public works department in the 
city of Chatham as sanitary engineers? 


Mr. Brown: That one we have under in- 
vestigation, Mr. Newman. I do not know, as 
of today, whether or not we have a final 
position on it. 


Mr. B. Newman: Surely, you are not still 
investigating it? This took place back in the 
early summer, if not in the spring of this 
year. The young ladies applied to the public 
works department to work on the sanitation 
trucks and they were turned down. The 
article says they “Lose Second Round in 
Garbage Crew Job Fight.” 


Mr. Brown: We had a not very receptive 
position from the respondent there and 
sometimes it takes some time to mollify 
feelings. It’s not—sometimes it takes time. I 
could get a final report on that for you. I 
haven’t got it at the moment. 


Mr. B. Newman: I admire the ladies trying 
to get that type of employment and showing 
they can do the job just as well as the other 
individual. Apparently you have that under 
control. 


What does one do about discrimination 
because of weight? For example, at Chrysler 
if you weigh under 140 pounds, you can’t 
get a job. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: And if you weigh 
more than—at the TTC if you are under 5 
feet 4 inches, you can't be hired or ‘some- 
thing. 

Unless that can be construed as a physical 
handicap. I don’t think that was included in 
anv of the briefs presented to the commis- 
sion at any of the hearings. Those topics 
have been raised’ with the commission and 
they are including this kind of consideration 
in their total examination of the code and 
things which should be included in it. 


Mr. B. Newman: When they mention that 
140 pounds, do they also include young 
ladies—the young ladies who apply for em- 
ployment there must weigh over 140 pounds? 
I don’t think the girls who work in there 
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would be in that category. They would be 
well under 140 pounds. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: As you know, under 
the present structure of the code, the Human 
Rights Commission has no legislative au- 
thority to investigate a situation of that sort 
at this time. The commission is aware, the 
commissioners themselves are aware, of this 
problem and are looking at it now for pos- 
sible inclusion in a modified code. 


Mr. B. Newman: I think there should be 
some resolution of it. It seems to be real 
discrimination against an individual, simply 
because he’s under 140 pounds. Maybe he 
hasn't had a good meal for years but simply 
because he’s a lightweight—he can certainly 
put those nuts and bolts on as easily as a 
man who weighs 198 pounds, if that’s the 
type of job he’s being assigned to. I don’t 
think that type of weight category should 
be included blanket fashion in employment 
because a lot of people can do it. The 
physically handicaped can do a lot of the 
jobs in industry today. 


I’ve always maintained that certain jobs 
or a certain quota of jobs should be set 
aside for people who have some type of a 
handicap. It doesn’t necessarily have to be 
physical because sometimes there are other 
types of handicaps which should not deter 
him from becoming gainfully employed. 
Otherwise, we are going to relegate all 
people who have some kind of a handicap 
to the welfare rolls and why should they be 
there? They are just as good people as are 
you and I, and I think we should do every- 
thing we possibly can in an attempt to re- 
solve that type of problem. 


I would like to conclude—we can legislate 
but we can’t educate and in spite of all the 
legislation we may pass in this House dis- 
crimination will never be eliminated. We will 
eliminate some of it. We will eliminate it 
all at one time but it’s within all of us. 
We select certain things as opposed to other 
things which means we are discriminating. 
It may be for a better quality of life that 
we discriminate, but we hope the discrimina- 
tion that we're generally talking about in 
here could be eliminated and, at the worst, 
kept to a minimum. 


[5:15] 


Hon. B. Stephenson: One of the major 
roles of the officers of the Human Rights 
Commission in fact is to function in an edu- 
cative capacity with community groups, with 
individuals, with certain of our institutions 
in our society as well, and I think they do 
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a very good job in that area. But the com- 
ments that you make are very valid. 


Mr. B. Newman: It was kind of funny, 
when we got into Olympic competition there, 
the Olympic athletes, regardless of race, 
creed or colour, associated with everyone. 
T’ve gone through that, having been coach 
of an Olympic team in the past, and there 
was no disharmony, one athlete with the 
other. We found the disharmony between 
politicians, not the athletes. 


Mr. Williams: Just to follow up on a ques- 
tion here. I think the points are well taken, 
Madam Minister, but are we to take from 
these observations, and using the question of 
weight as an example, which is an interest- 
ing consideration, are we to conclude there- 
fore that there is no situation in which the 
job characteristics would dictate that weight 
or height, say, was a factor, that it would 
be déemed discriminatory because, in fact, 
the very conditions of employment would 
dictate the person had to be of a certain 
weight, or under a certain weight, or over 
a certain weight? Surely there must be some 
situations where that can be a legitimate 
requirement without being deemed to be 
discriminatory? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. 


Mr. Williams: I think, for example, of a 
jockey. How could you conceivably say that 
that person’s being discriminated against be- 
cause he weighs 250 pounds and he applies 
to be a jockey? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think what Mr. 
Newman was pointing out was that this 
should not be a part of the initial application 
form. If the job is described as that of a 
jockey, or if the job is described as the sort 
that is going to require a great deal of major 
muscle leverage, then the individual obyj- 
ously is going to have to physically meet 
those requirements, One can’t legislate out 


the physical requirements for a specific kind 
of job. 


Mr. Williams: That’s really what I wanted 
to get clear, that surely there are certain 
types of jobs where it’s quite appropriate to 
suggest that weight or height are valid con- 
siderations without them being deemed to be 
discriminatory in nature? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I’ll be very short because 
Mr. Newman has covered the area that’s con- 
cerned me, or at least half of it, I’ve had a 
number of people in my constituency office 
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who are blind and/or have epilepsy. I had 
three within a matter of about two weeks, 
and the last one really made an impression 
on me, and this is really what concerns me. 
He was a young chap by the name of Randy 
McCann, who had grade 13 and one year at 
college, had taken a managers training 
course at one of the K-Mart stores and has 
been out of work since July 15. 


His feeling is that it’s because of the 
epileptic condition that he has. He says it’s 
not one where he’s out of commission or falls 
down; it is just a shaking of the hands for a 
short period of time. But the number of job 
searches he had and the number of one-sided 
conversations he was able to relate was 
rather amazing. He had been down at Man- 
power and the answer he was continually 
getting—including from some of the Man- 
power people—was that he was really over- 
qualified, which he felt was nothing but a 
copout. 


When you get an obviously intelligent, 
good-looking young chap of 20 years of age 
who's beginning to question the whole 
bloody system, what I’m really saying is 
what do we do with them? If somebody was 
ever suffering from discrimination or was, as 
far as I’m concerned, having his sights 
trampled on, it was this young chap. I know 
he’s only symptomatic of some others we’ve 
talked about, but you wonder just what to 
say to a young chap like this. You start mak- 
ing some phone calls, as I’m doing now, to 
a few of the employers I know seeing if we 
cant fit him in some place, but it seems to 
me that weve going to have to take some 
initiative in cases like this. 


Just what do you say to an obviously 
reasonably well and intelligent, neat, young 
20-year-old who’s got a job search a mile 
long, and who has had the unfortunate situa- 
tion of sitting in at the other end of the 
phone as people have called on his behalf 
and got some of the: “Yes, there’s a job 
here.” Then minutes later, as they get into 
it: “At what stage,” as he said to me, “do 
you start lying? 

“I know what happens,” he said. “You’re 
caught if you do lie. But,’ he said, “I’ve 
been so tempted the last few weeks just not 
to tell the truth.” 


I think we’ve got a problem here and I’m 
really asking what do you do with a chap 
like this? 


(Mr. Brown: Madam Minister, there is no 
provision in the code for that, and as has 
been mentioned before we're looking at a 
review with respect to physical handicap. 
However, in the past we have taken com- 
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plaints within the spirit of the legislation. In 
the trade we use moral suasion on it, because 
a lot of the problem with epileptics in the 
area of employment is a question of ignor- 
ance. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: On the part of the 
employer. 


Mr. Brown: That's right. Once we can 
establish with their doctor just how severe 
or limiting the situation is, we have had em- 
ployers willing to hire them in the past, so 
we're glad to take this young man’s address. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Id like to raise this one 
with you particularly, because I think there’s 
some real merit in it. 


Mr. Brown: We'll be quite pleased to take 
a look at it with respect to his employer. 


Mr. Bounsall: I mentioned in my opening 
both the situation of the epileptics and other 
people who have problems with respect to 
getting employment, and that changes in the 
Human Rights Code may well benefit them. 
I proposed both the changes to the code and 
a fixed percentage, as they have in England, 
of employment. I don’t believe it’s one or the 
other, I really think we should open up on 
both fronts on this; and IT tell you why. 


You would have problems with some of 
the handicapped saying: “Look, to be desig- 
nated as a group of —let’s say the epileptics 
—“as a group of persons who are disabled, 
for either purpose”—there’ll be problems 
with some of the disabled groups in that re- 
gard in seeing themselves as being disabled, 
even though that would open up an em- 
ployment opportunity for them. You would 
have to get them to sort of accept that, and 
that is a bit of a problem. 


But the situation the people who are hav- 
ing problems getting jobs have, if one only 
changes the code, is that it puts them in a 
position of perhaps a fairly clear-cut case 
of being turned down on the basis of’ their 
disability. What they need is a job, not to 
go to the Human Rights Commission and 
fight it and have the Human Rights Com- 
mission respond to the situation. They want 
a job. That’s why the Human Rights Code 
change, although helpful, is certainly not the 
answer or the only panacea in itself, He 
needs the job, not to be able to be part ot 
the process of taking yet another case to the 
human rights officer in the area, a case where 
they’ve been discriminated against. It’s a 
much slower process, the education and what 
have you that takes place. With respect to 
epileptics in particular, if companies or em- 
ployers with 25 employees or more were re- 


quired to hire three per cent and so on, they 
would be experiencing the employment of 
people in this category, who are slightly dis- 
abled only, and finding out themselves rather 
quickly that these are valuable employees. 

I think we have to do both, attack on both 
fronts, because just the Human Rights Code 
is not, by itself, the answer. They need the 
housing; they don’t need to take a case to 
the Human Rights Code about being denied 
housing because of their wheelchair problem 
and the worry of the landlord about the 
wheelchair scratching up tthe doorways and 
the doorjambs. They need the housing, not 
the case before the Human Rights Commis- 
sion. So that isn’t the sole answer, we need 
action on both fronts. 

I can see the section about disability dis- 
crimination being a _ prohibitive practice 
under the code as being helpful in some in- 
stances. I think one could then have a look 
at the Chrysler weight problem and say: 
“Hey, you haven’t looked at the very mus- 
cular’—I think if one measured physical per- 
formance and physical ability of the one case 
I had recently, the five-foot-eleven, fairly 
muscular person, who was 138 pounds, and 
was turned down. I’m sure he’s in much 
better physical shape— 


Mr. Hodgson: He couldn't be very muscu- 
lar at 138 pounds. 


Mr. Bounsall: He was one of those real 
wiry chaps. You should see him handle 
weights and so on—a very good performance. 
Any employer, on the basis of his weight, 
would have been crazy not to have hired 
this person, but there is the rule. 


One could really attack this situation and 
have employers look at what would be a 
more reasonable set of criteria, if you ‘ike, in 
terms of employment. In this case of weight, 
look at the physical prowess of the person in 
the type of job that person might be re- 
quired to do; and if there’s a programme in 
some cases where that person might go on 
that makes them physically fit for that par- 
ticular job. In that case it would be a step 
forward, to have it in the code, to handle 
situations such as ‘that. 


May I say about the whole human rights 
vote, and it can be said again and again, 
there simply aren’t enough field officers to 
do the type of education job that’s required 
in this province under the provisions they 
already have. If they're going to expand it, 
and I certainly hope we do—I’m not asking 
for the figures, I can read the figures—we 
need increased staff throughout the province 
in field work, in the placement area, so they 
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can have more time to do little more than 
simply respond to the cases but to get out 
there and do the educational input which is 
of value in all fields. 

In essence, a change to the code would 
remove from questionnaires with respect to 
employment: “Have you ever had a Work- 
men’s Compensation Board injury, or a com- 
pensable injury?” Which is a quite common 
occurrence; it’s a question that shouldn’t be 
asked, 

In one other case, I know of a chap who 
lost his finger, lost the fourth finger of his 
right hand at the first joint. He’s perfectly 
capable of performing all sorts of jobs, yet 
when he faces employment forms that ask 
“Have you had a Workmen’s Compensation 
Board compensable accident?” he’s got to 
put down “yes”, and he knows, the same 
way that Mr. Mackenzie outlined the epilep- 
tic case, he knows that as soon as they see 
that “yes” they don’t read any further, he’s 
got no job. It would help in situations of 
that sort. 

But it isn’t going to be the panacea. It 
should be in the code and it should be, as I 
proposed, a percentage of employees hired 
that do fit the list of people and groups 
that are listed as being disabled, which in- 
clude Workmen’s Compensation cases and 
various people with minor disabilities, such 
as the epileptics. 


To turn to another topic, I’d like to in- 
quire about the relationship that exists and 
the amount of communication that occurs, 
between the minister, deputy minister, the 
ministry at upper decision-making echelons, 
and the commission itself. Let me ask a series 
of questions about this area of communica- 
tion on matters that have been bothering me. 


Was there a directive, in any form, verbal, 
written or even a strong suggestion from the 
ministry—by the ministry I mean the minister 
or the senior level in the ministry—to the 
commission, to embark upon their series of 
public hearings or was that solely a decision 
of the commission? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes; it was solely a 
decision by the commission. 


Mr. Bounsall: All right. I bring that up 
because, as you know, a former Minister of 
Labour, in the fall of 1974, said there would 
be changes to the code in the spring of 1975. 
What of course happened, before the time 
when one could reasonably expect that, the 
commission had charged off on its own deci- 
sion to investigate certain conditions and hold 
its public hearings. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: If I may, was that 
not because, indeed, a new chairman of the 
commission had been appointed? 


Mr. Bounsall: That is what I’m concerned 
about, the communication. You say that was 
a decision mainly resulting from urgings to 
the commission by the chairman, Tom 
Symons; and I don’t doubt that at all. But 
I'm saying if the communications were what 
should be between the ministry and the 
commission, then the commission and _ the 
chairman of that commission would have 
known that there were certain areas in 
which changes were about to be introduced; 
and I’m sure this was so in the area of the 
disabled in the spring of 1975. By the time 
the commission has finished its hearings and 
prepared its report and reported back to you 
—and this in an area where the need for 
change was obvious to the field workers, 
obvious to the people who participated in 
the debates on the Human Rights Commis- 
sion in the past—we are going to get a couple 
of years delay in terms of legislative action 
which would help out, because of that action 
taken by the chairman. That’s the net result 
of that action, taken by the commission on 
the urging of the chairman at that time. 


[5:30] 


All right. It has delayed legislation as I 
can see it, by a couple of years. When I 
heard of that decision by the commission, 
taken in all good faith no doubt by the 
commissioners of that commission, my 
heart fell. I was severely disappointed, be- 
cause I knew that from there on in we would 
not get legislation until that whole process 
had been reported. That’s in essence, I be- 
lieve, what’s going to happen, therefore in 
some areas delaying the necessary changes 
which could have been in effect for some 
years by the legislation brought forward, 
probably no later than the spring of 1975. 


Let’s take the other side of the coin. I 
have been told by a commissioner that the 
last legislative changes brought to the House 
on the Human Rights Code came as a sur- 
prise to the commissioners, that they were 
not aware that legislation was going to be 
introduced, they had not been consulted. 
Not that they were saying that the changes 
were not changes of which they would have 
approved and so on, but that they, as a com- 
mission, were not consulted with respect to 
the last amendments that came through, that 
were presented before the House in terms of 
the Human Rights Code. 
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That’s the relationship I am asking about. 
‘There seems to be something basically at 
fault in the ministry on its communications 
with the commission, On one hand _ they 
charge off and do something, make a deci- 
sion, in all good faith, which will delay 
legislation by two years; and on the other 
‘hand they are not made aware or forewarned 
of legislative changes; changes which they 
would not quarrel with perhaps, but they 
‘were not consulted about it at the time the 
latest changes were made. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Well, Mr. Bounsall, 
IT cannot verify, nor can I deny, the state- 
ment which has been made to you—by a 
former commissioner? 


Mr. Bounsall: By a commissioner. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Presently a commis- 
sioner? 


Mr. Bounsall: Presently a commissioner. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That narrows it down 
to one person. I can’t verify that because 
I do not know whether this happened or not. 


Mr. Bounsall: Do you not think that oppo- 
sition MPPs talk to anybody? 


Hen. B. Stephenson: No, no; that isn’t 
what I meant. What I meant was there is 
only one member of the commission, one 
commissioner now, who was a commissioner 
at that time. 


Mr. Bounsall: Hold it. The recent changes 
in the commission I am not that up to date 
on. You say a present commissioner, it may 
be a now former commissioner. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Okay; that I cannot 
validate or deny, but I can tell you very 
honestly that the communication between the 
commission, between the executive director, 
between the chairman and the deputy min- 
ister and myself, is not only frequent, it is 
frank, it is open and it is at times pro- 
longed; not unduly perhaps but lengthy. 


Mr. Bounsall: Are you saying then that 
the communication gap may well be between 
the reports given to the commissioners, they 
are aware that this amount of consultation 
is going onP 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I don’t think so, Mr. 
‘Bounsall, I really do not think that. Whether 
it happened before or not I can’t tell you, 
but I do not think that that is happening 
now. 


Mr. Bounsall: Well it is a bit of a con- 
vcern, on both sides. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I really don’t think 
it should be a concern at all at this stage 
of the game, because there is a great deal 
of communication between the chairman and 
the commissioners themselves; between the 
executive director and the commissioners; 
between the field officers and commissioners; 
amongst all of us. 


Mr. Bounsall: Well perhaps I should ask 
that question directly. The last changes that 
came through on the code, from the executive 
director, to your knowledge were the com- 
missioners, at a meeting of the commission, 
forewarned of this, did they know about this; 
or did it in fact, as far as you know, could 
it have come as a surprise to them? 


Mr. Brown: I am not aware, unless I have 
had a lapse of memory, but— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: You don’t have lapses 
of memory, George. 


Mr. Brown: Not on the part of the com- 
missioners! Mr. Bounsall, I can’t honestly 
say that legislation has been introduced, or 
amendments to the code, of which commis- 
sioners are not aware, because most of these 
would have been discussed at commission 
meetings. Sometimes commissioners forget 
what happens several meetings back or some- 
thing they might have discussed, and when 
this is drafted into legislation, it does not re- 
flect what authority has discussed, because 
there is a difference between a policy dis- 
cussion and a drafted amendment and they 
might not recognize it as the same animal. 
That’s the only way that could have come 
about. 


The last amendments to the code were 
done under a different chairman and some 
of the commissioners who were there at that 
time are no longer on the commission. So 
looking back, it’s conceivable that a com- 
missioner might not have recognized the 
amendment. Because theyre debating some- 
thing and discussing that this should be done 
and when it’s drafted and put into legal 
terms, they, not being lawyers, probably 
figure that maybe there was a change some- 
where but are not aware that there has been 
any sort of communication gap. There might 
be perception on the part of certain com- 
missioners under the old commission, but I 
do not know. That has been the problem. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It’s my strong feeling 
that it is no longer a problem. 


Mr. Bounsall: I’m glad to hear that it “is 
no longer a problem as to perhaps some of 
the ex-commissioners and I’m not up on the 
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recent changes in the board. I don’t know 
what's been happening to my mail of late; 
was that announced as a press release? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: What? 


Mr. Bounsall: Just who the new commis- 
sioners are? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We haven’t appointed 
any new commissioners since— 


Mr. Bounsall: You said there’s only one 
left from the previous commission. Are there 
vacancies then at the moment? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, when the chair- 
man was appointed those members of the 
commission who were civil servants were re- 
moved from the commission and the com- 
mission now is entirely non-civill servant. It 
was at that time that the personnel of the 
commission changed. 


Mr. Bounsall: You mean there’s been no 
changes since? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, no. 


Mr. Bounsall: Oh, well we’re talking about 
something which happened a fair length of 
time ago in terms of that change. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: July, 1975, was it? 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s 16 months ago. These 
feelings coming from commissioners on the 
present body. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The last amendments 
were made in January, 1975. 


Mr. Bounsall: I. would think that they may 
well be referring to consultation with respect 
to the pensions. 


‘Mr. Hodgson: You're getting in deeper all 
the time, Ted. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 
Mr. Bounsall: The 3(g) stuff. 
Mr. Brown: Section 41(g). 
Mr. Bounsall: Section 1(g)? 


Mx. Brown: Section 41(g); there was a task 
force on that, 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, ’'m quite aware of all] 
of that and all of that activity that took place 
about it, the report on that task force and 
when those changes came in with respect to 
that and so on. That may well be the area 
in®* which the commissioners felt that some- 
how they were not informed as to what was 
going on in that area. 


Mr. Brown: A member of the commission 
was also a member of the task force. 


Mr. Bounsall: I’m reporting on what I’ve 
been told by a commissioner, who said it 
was felt by others and there was some heat 
with respect to the supporting of it, of not 
being, they felt, properly informed. 


Mr. Brown: I see, quite conceivable. 


Mr. Bounsall: Maybe when the people are 
cross-transferring, they should maybe be 
asked to make sure they cross-transfer the 
month-by-month nuances of feeling in terms 
of changes that are upcoming then to clear 
up that point. That’s all I have. 


Mr. Kerrio: I'd just like to make a couple 
of comments in a particularly narrow spec- 
trum that I’m interested in and that has to 
do with the help that we give the physically 
handicapped in regard to their ability to 
become mobile. I think in that portion ot 
the bill where it deals with human rights we 
would well serve the public if we in fact en- 
larged on what’s being done in the larger 
centres—but I must say not to any degree in 
the smaller centres—as far as helping physi- 
cally handicapped people get about is con- 
cerned. That is with depressions in construc- 
tion of sidewalks and roadways, elevators in 
buildings, in the public transit vehicles. 

I feel that if we could enlarge on the help 
in that specific area, give them more real 
help, we would make physically handicapped 
people more self-sufficient so that they did in 
fact participate more in the community, not 
only in the role of job-seeking, but in being 
able to avail themselves of all the things that 
we attempt to provide to all of society. 


I was really given a privilege in welcom- 
ing the handicapped athletes from Israel to 
Niagara Falls, and I was _ completely 
astounded and it was something that I had 
never been exposed to before. It was a reve- 
lation to me to see what can be done by 
those people that are handicapped with just 
the fact that we helped transport them down 
there to that area and to see their ability and 
what they could do in the games. If we 
could extend that sort of physical ability into 
other areas and possibly by getting them out 
into the community more, and having people 
really see what they would be capable of, 
I think it would be a great, great way to get 
this started in that direction. 

So I would say, in something of a positive 
vein, that if we could get the other minis- 
tries to co-operate in designs of building and 
equipment and roadways to help those peo- 
ple move within our community, we would 
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give them the self-respect and self-sufficiency 
that would help them get jobs and be less 
reliant on us. That would be something that 
I would be most interested in. 


Hon. B, Stephenson: This most certainly 
came out at several of the special review 
committee hearings. It has been the policy 
of the government in construction of its 
buildings to ensure access to the handi- 
capped specifically. This is also included in 
the National Building Code, that public 
buildings must provide this access. But 
interestingly enough at several of the hear- 
ings, where the hearings were held on the 
second floor of the municipal offices, the 
commissioners were informed that many of 
the handicapped were not going to be able 
to attend. In Thunder Bay, they were carried 
in their wheelchairs up the stairs. Some of 
them had never been in the municipal build- 
ings in that city because there was no access 
for them to those buildings and this was 
brought out very clearly and very vividly to 
the commissioners, and I’m sure they are 
going to be making some recommendations 
about that. 


Mr. Kerrio: Thank you, very much. 


Mr. B. Newman: Madam Minister, just as 
an aside, the select committee that sat on the 
use of the schools made a whole series of 
recommendations on this. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, I know that. 


Mr. B. Newman: And to the credit of the 
government, they have acted in some in- 
stances. But we still have far to go. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Particularly in schools, 
because this is a local area problem. 


Mr. B. Newman: And very possibly in the 
smaller communities, 


Vote 2205 agreed to. 


On vote 2206, Labour Relations Board 
programme: 


Mr. Chairman: We have 15 minutes left. 
How many speakers do we have? We have 
two. 


Mr. Bounsall: One of the major concerns 
that has been brought to my attention is 
how the board is handling what appear to be 
frivolous charges laid under section 79. Sec- 
tion 79 of the Act is the lack of clear repre- 
sentation by union representation and a very 
necessary section of the Act. 


I'm not saying anything about the validity 
of that section or the proper use of that 


section. Where the complaints have been 
coming in has been where frivolous charges 
have been laid and the board then goes 
through the whole mechanism, including the 
hearings and so on, and tying up, therefore, 
a lot of board time. 


The information I’ve also been getting is 
that in the past few months—perhaps the 
board can comment on this—there have been 
a number of hearings in which the chairman 
only is there. Again, the reason stated at the 
time is the number of cases to be heard, 
how hard-worked the members are, so that 
many cases are heard just by the chairman 
instead of the three-man board. 


[5:45] 


I know there are time delays, time delays 
which worry the board and worry anybody 
appearing before the board, but one of the 
ways in which one is going to be able to 
cut down delays of hearings and so on would 


‘be to get frivolous charges dealt with. I'll 


give you a specific example of this—I have 
more than one—but before I start, I know 
that the board has worked hard to change 
some of its operations so that it can get out 
and look at situations which are occurring, 
at potential problems that could come before 
the board in terms of certification and so on, 
to have field officers do pre-work out in the 
field and hopefully cut down on the number 
of those kinds of cases coming before the 
board. 


Here’s an area which I think does seem to 
have some jurisdiction. It was a complaint 
laid at Douglas Aircraft last June—by the 
way, the case was heard only in mid-Oc- 
tober, again I understand with the chairman 
only—involving discrimination with respect to 
layoffs under the super seniority arrange- 
ment. Super seniority is the general term 
applied to what has appeared in union con- 
tracts by and large for 25 years, and that is, 
at the time of lay-off the people with the 
highest seniority are those elected officials of 
the union; that is, the executive officers, the 
plant chairman, the committee men and the 
shop stewards. 


In terms of a long-term layoff, I know that 
many of those people in those positions have 
taken their normal seniority and have not 
used that union seniority right of election 
which they have to retain a job longer than 
an old-time employee. This is the way it 
operates in some areas, and whether it’s right 
or not it’s been in most union contracts for 
25 years. This was what the complaint was 


about. 
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It's quite clear—though I don’t think the 
decision has been reached—to someone look- 
ing at this case, to say “Look, it’s in the 
agreement. It’s there, it’s written in the agree- 
ment, there’s the clause. There should not be 
any problem with it. This is not something 
which the board can take out of your con- 
tract. If you want it out of your contract it’s 
up to you and those people concerned about 
it to say at the next bargaining session that 
that is removed from the contract.” 


These are well known clauses in all union 
contracts. It wasn’t as if the board was sur- 
prised by this. They sent an examiner out. 
The examiner knows this type of thing has 
been in union contracts for years in Ontario. 
Now why did this find its way to board, with 
this very well laid down mode of operation, 
so substantially in practice in the province 
and in union contracts for many years? 


It brings up the question, in terms of your 
field examiners going out and trying to re- 
solve cases before they go to the board, just 
what happens to their reports? For example, 
why didn’t the examiner recommend no 
hearing in this case? It was obviously a union 
contract problem which can be resolved only 
by the union, in its bargaining, agreeing to 
take this out of the contract if the member- 
ship so wished. 


If he did report back, where, in fact, do 
the examiner’s findings go? Where do his 
recommendations goP Or is his role to be 
one of simply trying to persuade and sug- 
gest to the person putting in the charge that 
it’s really not a valid one? Does he have the 
power to recommend no hearing, and if so 
what happened to it in this particular case, 
and cases like it? 


This was a UAW case, but I’ve had com- 
plaints from other locals where they have to 
have these hearings on charges which they 
know are frivolous, but they spend at least 
a day of a staff member’s time and the costly 
services of a lawyer to hear what in essence 
is, in their viewpoint, and certainly in the 
case I presented, a very frivolous charge, one 
which is covered by the contract. An eX- 
aminer going out, looking at the contract, 
knowing the practice, should have been able 
to report to the board—with a suitable letter 
therefore coming from the board—as to what 
the problem was, rather than go through the 
day of hearing, often in some of the other 
cases that have been brought to my atten- 
tion, being heard in various communities 
across Ontario, one in Ottawa, one in Lon- 
do and so on to which, presumably, they had 
to travel. 


Professor Carter: Perhaps I could respond 
to that. The first point is that only a very 
small percentage of the cases under section 
79 actually relate to section 60 which im- 
poses the duty of fair representation. I would 
think about 15 per cent of the complaints 
under section 79 relate to section 60. I doubt 
whether we would deal with one case a week 
under section 60. However, section 60 is 


there. I'm familiar with the case you refer 


to, involving Douglas Aircraft and the UAW. 
That case is under consideration at the 
moment by a panel of the board. 


Mr. Bounsall: I’m not expecting you to 
comment on a decision which hasn’t been 
made yet. 


Professor Carter: Yes. As to the role of the 
officer, the function of the officer is to act as 
a mediator, to attempt to bring the parties 
together. The officer doesn’t make a final 
decision. I think it’s important to realize that 
in this kind of case, we fall under The 
Statutory Powers Procedure Act so if the 
matter is not settled, we’re under a statutory 
obligation to call a hearing in the matter, 
even though we might regard the case as 
being a vexatious one. 


Mr. Bounsall: Surely what you need is 
some changes in the Act, bearing in mind 
the number of cases you get and how busy 
you are down there, which would shield you 
from having to deal with what can be deter- 
mined by an examiner, in your opinion, who 
would be one who would make the decision 
inevitable. Surely you need some change in 
the legislation which gives you some juris- 
diction in this area to say, “This is not a 
matter which can be handled any other way 
but across your union bargaining table. It’s 
in your contract. It’s been there for a while. 
These are the steps—” without spelling it out 
in detail “—that you need to take to change 
it. There’s nothing we can do if you bar- 
gained for it and got it.” 


Professor Carter: One of the problems you 
always face is that what’s vexatious to one 
person isn’t vexatious to the other person. 
That’s why we are required, and I think this 
is right, to hold a hearing on these matters 
because it’s quite possible that an individual 
might have a real feeling of grievance on 
the matter. Sometimes it’s hetter, even 
though it’s costly, to have a full hearing on 
the matter so that these grievances are aired. 

I should point out the first step is always 
an attempt to get a settlement through the 
labour relations. officer. 
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Mr. Bounsall: So he acts only as a media- 
tor? 


Professor Carter: That is correct. 


Mr. Bounsall: I gather from what you say 
very clearly that he cannot make representa- 
tion as to the worth of the case, whether it’s 
frivolous or not, vexatious or not? 


Professor Carter: Only in the very odd 
case, when it’s extremely clear cut. The 
board does have a discretion, I should be 
frank about this, actually to schedule a case. 
There might be the odd case in which we 
think the complaint is totally vexatious. The 
point I'm making is one has to be very care- 
ful about determining what is vexatious. 
What is vexatious to one side isn’t neces- 
sarily vexatious to the other side. 


Mr. Bounsall: Would you say, from the 
position where you sit on the board, that 
most of the complaints under section 79 and 
section 60 are not frivolous in your opinion? 


Professor Carter: I think in most of them 
there’s a deep-felt sense of grievance. 


Mr. Bounsall: Understood. 


Professor Carter: I should point out that 
most of them do not succeed. The board im- 
poses a fairly tough standard on people who 
come under section 60 and a fairly lenient 
stand-rd on the trade union. We say the 
trade union has to act fairly without dis- 
crimination but that’s a fairly lenient stan- 
dard. What we attempt to do is to allow 
some elbow room so the grievances can be 
settled by the trade union rather than being 
resolved at the board. 


Mr. Bounsall: It’s costly in your time. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Bounsall, with all due 
respect, you have overrun your time. 


Mr. Bounsall: Are we splitting it, Mr. 
Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: That’s what the understand- 
ing was. 


Mr. Bounsall: If I could ask a series of 
questions which I would like the board, at 
some time in the near future to respond to 
publicly— 


Mr. Chairman: Let Mr. Newman ask his 
question and then if there is any time we’ll 
get back to you. 


Mr. B. Newman: Let Mr. Bounsall go. 
He'll be reasonable with me. 
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Mr. Bounsall: How much time do you 
need? 


Mr. B. Newman: Oh, about three or four 
minutes. 


Mr. Bounsall: I would like to know if the 
board under the new legislation has, in fact, 
taken the initiative and laid any bad-faith 
bargaining charges itself, which it is now 
empowered to do, and if not, why not? 

Have there been any automatic certifica- 
tions that you have granted as a result of 
the changes in the Act which made it easier 
for you to look at a situation where the 
employer has intervened at what you could 
call an inappropriate time in the certification, 
and allow you under the situation of the 
clear intention of the employees not being 
able to be determined, to automatically cer- 
tify that bargaining agent? That’s another 
question. 


Finally, under that section dealing with 
provision of financial statements by union 
organized workers, how many requests have 
you had for those financial statements, a 
power which the revised Act has given you? 
How many of those that you had, if any, 
have you required to be audited, which the 
Act empowers you to do? This is a concern 
of mine because of the expense for the small 
locals. And have you gone anywhere yet to 
develop a standard minimum financial re- 
quirement form which you can show to 
peovle who complain, or to small locals who 
maybe don’t have much of an idea of the 
financial statements which should be accru- 
ing on a fairly regular basis, apart from 
their main union report which is usually 
handled with no problem, the smaller local 
report which goes to their members? I would 
think that when these instances arise—and 
I don’t know whether they have arisen or 
not, that was my auestion—that part of the 
prohlem is often not a deliberate one, but 
is simply a result of the union not knowing 
what they should expect to be giving to their 
membership in terms of the details of a 
financial report and what would be reason- 
able for the membership to be expecting. 


I was going to get into some Waisberg 
stuff too, but I will leave that aside. 


Professor Carter: I can answer the first two 
questions; I can’t answer the third right off. 


Mr. Chairman: Could we have the an- 
swers then briefly, please? 


Professor Carter: In response to the first 
question concerning the initiation of bad- 
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faith bargaining charges by the board, as 
the procedure exists it’s not up to the board 
to bring the charges, it’s up to the parties 
to bring the problem to the board. We have 
had quite a number of cases where the prob- 
lem has been brought to the board and I 
think the board has been reasonably success- 
ful in exercising that jurisdiction. 


Mr. Bounsall: To move on its own? 


Professor Carter: No, no, I want to make 
this clear, the board does not move on its 
own. It’s up to the parties, and in fact they 
proceed under section 79, the same section 
they would proceed under with a section 60 
complaint. It’s up to the parties to bring the 
matter to the board in the form of a com- 
plaint. The board doesn’t have an inde- 
pendent discretion there, 


In answer to the second question, to my 
knowledge there have been no certifications 
under what is section 7(A) of the Act, where 
employer conduct justifies automatic certifica- 
tion. As I say, I can’t give you an answer 
offhand on the third question, but I could 
certainly supply that very quickly. 


Mr. B. Newman: I won’t be too lengthy, 
Mr. Chairman, but I wanted to ask of the 
minister, why the Chrysler foremen were 
denied the right to set up a unit of their own? 


Mr. Bounsall: It’s certainly a matter of 
great interest. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: You can ask me but I 
think it would be more properly answered by 
the chairman of the Labour Relations Board. 


Mr. B. Newman: Rather than take up that 
time—because I wanted to ask two other 
questions—could I get that in a letter from 
youP 


Professor Carter: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. B. Newman: Maybe you could send 
me a copy of the decision. 


Professor Carter: Yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: Fine. The other thing I 
wanted to ask was, is the ministry involved 
in the K-Mart situation in the city of Wind- 
sor? Are you attempting to resolve that? 


(Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. 
Mr. B. Newman: To what extent are you? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Through mediation 
and conciliation services. 


Mr. B. Newman: How far have they 
progressed? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I don’t have a report 
today and none of our mediation and con- 
ciliation people are here, as a matter of fact. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right, then you can 
provide it to me so that we can quit at 6 
o'clock. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. 


‘Mr. B. Newman: Have there been many 
grievances or complaints registered with the 
board concerning October 14? 


Professor Carter: We had only three com- 
plaints and in fact we dealt with only one. 
After we dealt with the first one the other 
ones were settled. There were three in total. 


Mr. B. Newman: Okay. That’s 6 o'clock, 
Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 


Vote 2206 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: This completes the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Labour. 


( 
The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:15 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, PROVINCIAL 
SECRETARIAT FOR JUSTICE 


On vote 1101, justice policy programme: 


Mr. Chairman: The justice policy field has 
only one vote and therefore, whatever the 
range of matters, anything can come up. Does 
anyone wish to comment? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, you 
have suggested that we can talk about any- 
thing. I know you have had all of the four 
ministries before you for their estimates so 
I expect you could keep it to the policy end 
of it. I know that is difficult to define—it’s 
difficult for me and I can realize it is diffi- 
cult for others as well. I would like to com- 
ment briefly by way of introduction to these 
estimates. As you are aware, the justice field 
includes the areas of consumer protection, 
law enforcement, the administration of the 
courts and the custody and rehabilitation of 
offenders. It is my responsibility and that of 
the secretariat to provide leadership in policy 
development and to co-ordinate the related 
programmes of government within this field. 


As distinct from the estimates of the four 
operating ministries, these estimates relate to 
the secretariat task of analysing the policies, 
developing policies and co-ordinating the 
efforts of the component ministries. Co-ordin- 
ation is essential in light of the fact that no 
matter how advantageous it may be for one 
ministry to take certain actions or to propose 
certain changes, those actions or proposals 
could almost certainly have an effect on the 
other components of the system. Equally, 
while policy development is an integral part 
of an operating ministry’s function, there are 
policy initiatives which, because of their 
interministrial implications, are appropriately 
undertaken by the secretariat. The cabinet 
committee on justice, of which I am chairman, 
meets each week to analyse proposals of its 
member ministries, to ensure consistency in 
the application of justice policies and _ to 
examine issues of concern to the policy field. 
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A number of legislative proposals have 
already been dealt with or at present are 
before the Legislature. The cabinet com- 
mittee and I are supported in these activities 
by a small secretariat which participates in 
the development of policy positions on mat- 
ters concerning more than one ministry and 
the justice field generally. 


The secretariat with its multi-ministry in- 
terests, besides serving in a co-ordinating 
and communicating role between ministries 
and the policy field, can provide the liaison 
with other policy fields and, most important- 
ly, with other levels of government, non- 
government organizations and the public. I’d 
be pleased to provide details of these activi- 
ties but some examples which will briefly 
illustrate this function are as follows: 


Convening and co-ordinating the Ontario 
Native Advisory Committee on Criminal Jus- 
tice; promotion of interministry planning and 
facilitating of training at both provincial and 
inter-provincial levels. Co-ordination of 
response to such federal legislation as the 
young persons in conflict with the law, and 
the current peace of security legislation. The 
undertaking of several initiatives in relation 
to alcohol-related offences, including a cur- 
rent study of offences in which alcohol is a 
factor; and documentation as regards the 
incidence of public drunkenness. The prepar- 
ation of booklets directed to a greater public 
understanding of the justice system in which 
certain specific offences are of widespread 
concern, 


Finally, the initiation of several activities 
related to issues of a planning and develop- 
ment nature in the criminal justice system, 
including the place of environmental design 
in preventing crime, alternatives to prison 
sentences designed to alleviate crowding in 
the jails, and concerning the programmes and 
priorities in northern Ontario. 


In previous years, in debating these esti- 
mates I note that many questions were 
raised relating to the staff of the secretariat, 
its role and its activities. In order to give 
you a picture of what those activities are, 
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we have prepared material which provides 
you with information on the staff and which 
indicates some of the activities in which they 
are presently engaged. Those of you who 
remember previous debates will recognize 
that there has been almost a complete change 
in personnel, I think you will agree that we 
now have a group of people who have the 
training and experience which the work 
demands. 


‘There are other aspects of their work than 
those which are listed in that information. 
One of the most important, of course, is their 
function of analysing submissions and _pro- 
posals which emanate from the member 
ministries or which are initiated, for example, 
in other levels of government. Two good 
examples of the latter are the peace and 
security package of the federal government 
and proposals contained in amending The 
Juvenile Delinquency Act. 

Again, in order to give you an indication 
of the staff's involvement I have asked that 
material prepared in relation to these two 
pieces of legislation be circulated. I don’t 
know whether you have done that yet or not, 
Mr. Sinclair, but if not—that is now being 
done. 


I will conclude these brief remarks, Mr. 
Chairman, with the statement that I will be 
pleased, with the assistance of Mr. Sinclair, 
who is now my deputy, to answer the ques- 
tions which the members of the committee 
may have. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Minister; we are appreciative of that opening 


statement. Does anyone wish to launch into 
a debate? 


Mr. Breaugh: Mr. Chairman, it’s rather 
difficult to get the information handed to you 
one minute and make some specific comments 
on it the next so I won’t even try. I want to 
ask some general questions for starters. Since 
there seems to be a good deal of confusion 
about exactly what is the justice secretariat 
and what function it plays—are you the minis- 
ter? What is the proper title? Minister, sir, 
or super minister, sir? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No, just the Provincial 
Secretary for Justice. 


Mr. Breaugh: Okay. Provincial Secretary of 
justice. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I think there is a dif- 
ference between “of justice” and “for justice,” 
but I can’t distinguish exactly what they tell 
me. It’s secretary for justice. 
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Mr. Breaugh: Okay. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you notice how gro- 
tesquely humble they all are with respect to 
the super ministries? 


Mr. Breaugh: Telephone booths are in short 
supply these days. Changing to Superman, I 
suppose, is sometimes kind of difficult. 


I want to deal with some very general 
problems because I think that essentially 
what is to happen in the secretariat is the 
co-ordination of the justice field in the prov- 
ince of Ontario among the various ministries, 
and also a good deal of co-ordination is to 
be expected between federal legislation as 
applied or interpreted by somebody in the 
province of Ontario. I want to ask them how 
come we get things like a change in the laws 
regarding the roadside breath test for drunken 
drivers? We get that changed in the middle of 
the year, and it is very good legislation, and 
gets lots of press, and everybody knows about 
it, and there is only one hiccup in the process; 
nobody has the gadget. How do we get that 
kind of a smooth introduction of new legis- 
lation if we have a justice secretariat? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I suppose, because we 
have these things, it doesn’t mean that they 
are always working as smoothly as we would 
like them to work. That was something with 
the Attorney General’s office; the Attorney 
General met with the federal authorities over 
a period of time at the committee level. The 
Attorney General was represented on that 
governmental committee between tthe federal 
anc! provincial authority in pressing for this. 
The Solicitor General’s ministry was repre- 
sented by somebody from the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Police. Eventually, the federal au- 
thorities were convinced that they should 
change the regulations to permit this, going 
on the discussion of it and the proposals were 
discussed for a number of weeks and, months; 
I am not too sure how long they met. But 
when they finally changed, it did come sud- 
denly as far as the Solicitor General was 
concerned and the Attorney General as well. 
Just about the same time it was announced 
in the press it was now permissible, and we 
certainly had no special provision in the 
budget. The equipment was not expensive, 
about $400 each, and that, however, is one 
of the minor matters. Finance is the thing 
that regulates us. In other words if we had 
known in advance, about a year in advance, 
that this was going to happen when it did 
this fall, then we would have made provisions 
for it. But there was no assurance that it 
would happen, and therefore there wasn’t any 
provision. Now the problem at this point, as 
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far as carrying out the policy, is not just the 
supplying of the gadgets, as you call them, 
because they are not that expensive, but the 
problem is now training the personnel to ac- 
complish this, and setting up the personnel to 
carry on the roadside checks, which is a 
somewhat different procedure from that 
which they are in the habit of doing. We 
now have to train personnel to operate these, 
and not only train them but supply them with 
a check-point position. So I hope that within 
the next few weeks we will have some of 
these in operation. It will start small; we 
would like it to start large, but I have given 
you some of the reasons why it didn’t start 
large—because we didn’t know long enough in 
advance to either buy the equipment, train 
the personnel, or have the provision for them 
in the budget to carry out these checks. 


Mr. Breaugh: Okay, let me indicate an- 
other smooth transition period that is going 
on. The Treasurer is announcing that regional 
police forces are going to have to assume 
work now done by the OPP and he is going 
to save $3 million, and replace 120 some-odd 
police personnel in the OPP. Oddly enough, 
in checking around, the OPP can’t figure out 
who is going to lose the jobs where. In my 
area, they don’t think anybody. Regional 
police forces weren’t consulted in this process, 
and I would have thought that they would 
have been. In my region, in Durham, they 
actually have a plan that they have had 
approved in July of this year for a progres- 
sive takeover over a period of about six years, 
to police the region of Durham. The police 
commission agreed to it in July. In September 
the Minister of Treasury, Economics and 
Intergovernmental Affairs (Mr. McKeough), 
or whoever it is, announced that is all going 
to happen next March 81. 


[3:30] 


If we are co-ordinating the Ministry of 
Justice, how do we get that kind of a screw- 
up in the process? I mean, surely there 
should have been consultation, and surely 
you, as the Provincial Secretary for Justice, 
should have been doing that co-ordinating? 
I don’t see how you approve of plans 'to take 
over the policing of an area in July through 
one agency and then turn around on that in 
September through another minister. How 
does that happen? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It would be fine if 
monetary policies didn’t change, but mone- 
tary policies, as you know, have changed, 
and I think with good reason. They reflect 
the times, as you know. If we could predict 
years in advance what the economy of the 
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country would be, what the tax rates were 
going to be and how our own finances would 
fare, then we would not have to change 
policies part way through. That is one ot 
the realities of life. We can’t always plan 
three or four years in advance, and the 
economic changes were one of the factors 
that was involved in that. 

In fairness to the government, in regard 
to regional policing they have been on notice 
right from the start that they were expected 
to take over policing of their own areas im- 
mediately. Naturally, they being human like- 
wise have dragged their feet hoping that the 
province would continue to do the policing, 
as we have in fact done in many areas, and 
thereby relieve them from a financial burden. 
You will recall in the Solicitor General’s esti- 
mtaes earlier this year, I was asked by Mr. 
Germa about the Sudbury situation, where 
they have assumed their responsibility in full 
as they were supposed to, and whether I 
thought it was fair that areas like the Nia- 
gara region and Durham and some of these 
others had not. When Mr. McKeough an- 
nounced an increased grant for policing he, 
at the same time, decided in consultation 
with me that now is the time that these re- 
gional police forces, if they are receiving 
greater grants than the non-regional police 
forces, should take over the responsibilities 
that they were really charged with doing 
some years ago. 


Mr. Breaugh: Let me be specific then 
about the Durham region. When that region 
was instituted, the point was made very 
strongly by the members of the council at 
that time that it was an impossible task to set 
up a regional police force and then com- 
pletely cover the region. At that time the 
government not only agreed, they wrote it 
into the legislation. The Durham police force 
then went to work on a plan for the phasing 
in of the operation, working with the On- 
tario Police Commission all the way through. 
The culmination of that in July of this year 
was an agreed-upon plan for the phasing in 
of that police operation. The thing stood for 
two months and then got kicked out the 
window. In terms of economics you are ttak- 
ing money off the provincial budget, that’s 
true, but you are sloughing it on the region 
of Durham to the tune of about an extra 
$600,000, and to add misery to sad conditions 
the arbitration award was just handed down 
about the two-man police patrols there in 
peak hours. That’s going to whack their 
budget again. You are asking them to run 
out and buy the new gadgets for the road- 
side testing. That whacks them again. You 
are supposed to be co-ordinating all of this 
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so that some rational approach is taken to it 
all. It’s tough to find any co-ordination for 
starters, or to determine whether there is 
any rational approach going on. There seems 
to be a lot of disjointed things happening. 
It is true that money will probably not show 
up in the provincial budget for OPP patrols 
in that area this year, but according to the 
two OPP stations that I checked with, a pos- 
sibility of a reduction of two officers by 
attribution; a possibility, but not necessarily. 
So from their point of view, they won't save 
a nickel on their police budget for OPP 
forces in the Durham region next year. I do 
know that the region of Durham police force 
is going to get hopped on for about $600,000 
even with the additional grant. That’s hard- 
ly a co-ordinated approach to policing in that 
area as one example. I have to point out, in 
other areas I am told there wasn’t an ap- 
proved plan but there were some talks going 
on. Again, if you are the person responsible 
for co-ordinating that action, you don’t let 
somebody sit on the back burner for five 
years and ignore them totally and _ then 
jump on them in one year. Surely it must 
have been your responsibility to co-ordinate 
that implementation of a total regional police 
force in all of these areas. You should have 
been demanding an acceptable phasing-in 
process, agreed upon by the local police 
commission and by the province of Ontario. 
How does all of this happen if we are co- 
ordinating this stuff? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: At the same time this 
was done, the Treasurer announced an in- 
crease of grants from $12 per head to $15 
per head for everybody in the region. That 
was part of the arrangement when they said 
“you take over the police forces,” so that they 
are getting an extra $3 a head for every- 
body in the region that they didn’t expect to 
get earlier in the year. So that certainly 
changed it. Now, it may be they would rather 
not have had that $3 a head but they didn’t 
object to the change in plan giving them 
more funds, but they have objected to change 
in plan that they should do more of their 
own policing. 


Mr. Breaugh: With all due respect on that 
particular point, you are trying to convince 
me that if you give me a bill for $10 and 
$7 to pay it, I should be happy. And I am 
telling you they are not happy. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I know they are not 
happy and they have been in to see me. 


Mr. Breaugh: When are you going to make 
a decision on that, by the way? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don’t know; the. 
other regions want to come in to see me. If 
I hadn’t been here this afternoon, I would 
have been seeing the Peel people in my 
ministry at the present time. When I say 
my ministry I am referring to the office of 
Solicitor General; they are in seeing the 
deputy. 

Naturally, they are not happy. I can’t say 
any of the regions are happy in connection 
with this because it does put more financial 
burden on them. But I also have to answer 
to the member for Sudbury as to whether 
this is fair that Durham and Niagara and 
Hamilton-Wentworth should be getting not 
only the regional police grant per capita but 
that they should also be getting a great deal 
of assistance from the OPP, which they are 
not. So the regions were on notice. They have 
been dragging their feet, and I say that not 
to be overly critical of them, but you are 
trying to say that we are the ones that 
changed plans, and they have known what 
the intention was from the start. You refer 
to Durham as having a scheme. I will agree 
that Durham was preparing and did have 
a scheme you refer to as the approved 
scheme. I don’t know who approved it, 
but— 


Mr. Breaugh: Police commission. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —there was some 
understanding with the OPC or the pro- 
vincial police. I don’t believe it was a 
matter that was ever drawn to my attention. 


Mr. Breaugh: Well it was; I saw the letter, 
the correspondence on that. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: However, their position 
is still under consideration. 


Mr. Breaugh: Let’s just set that aside for 
the moment; you are trying to sell me some- 
thing for $10 and give me $7 to pay for 
it. I am not agreeing that that is a good 
bargain on my part. You are trying to tell 
me that they may or may not—you see, part 
of the problem is I frankly thought that in 
that instance, the region of Durham having— 
and there are battles on regional council and 
among the police commissioners about how 
quickly it was phased in and all that. That’s 
a lot of work, and I know the chief per- 
sonally and I know that he spent a lot of time 
preparing that plan and thought in July of 
this year that an agreed-upon plan was 
there, and I think when he gets corres- 
pondence from the police commission say- 
ing “that’s good and we accept that,” that 
that is pretty official stuff. 
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Let me move to another thing the chief 
pointed out to me and I think quite rightly. 
When the Treasurer announced in September 
“we are going to chop this off by next 
March 31,” they have to get a budget ready 
for next year which has to go to the regional 
council. 


Budget will be in preparation now. By the 
time it gets approval of the regional council, 
it will be at least February and most likely 
some time in the latter part of March. You 
are proposing to say that by the end of 
March—he has IJ think something like 70 new 
officers out patrolling areas—that he is able 
to buy equipment, he is able to train those 
people and get them on the road. Physically, 
he wouldn’t have permission from the council 
to hire new officers until the end of March. 
How would he get them on the road by 
March 31? We talked to people at the police 
college. They couldn’t train that many people 
between now and next March. You couldn’t 
recruit, train and get them on the road by 
that time at all—and yet the Treasurer is 
announcing it’s all going to happen by next 
March. How does that come about? I mean, 
that doesn’t seem to me to be a rational 
approach. A rational approach to me would 
have simply been for the Treasurer to make 
some grand announcement that he is going 
to serve notice on these people that in the 
next budget year, they will have to take into 
consideration hiring additional personnel and 
patrolling additional areas, and then you 
could argue over the economics of the situa- 
tion. But just physically recruiting, training 
and getting people on the road couldn’t be 
accomplished by next March As the person 
responsible for co-ordinating this administra- 
tion process, how does this happen? Doesn’t 
this go through you? 


Hon. 'Mr. MacBeth: I won't say that there 
wasnt any discussion between myself and 
the Treasurer in connection with the increased 
grants, there certainly was. The Treasurer and 
the government has been asked by us over a 
number of years to keep pressure on the 
regional areas which have not assumed their 
policing responsibilities as the regional Acts 
say they should, to see that this is possible. 
We have been keeping that pressure on, but 
as I say they are the ones which have been 
delaying the day of assuming them. 


Now when you talk about Durham, you are 
arguing the most poignant case of all. As I 
say, they have made representations and that 
decision has not been made. But in all of the 
regions affected, some of them with less 
legimate claims by far than Durham has, also 
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are in the process of making representations 
to the Solicitor General. That process is going 
on, and in fairness to all of the regions, if 
there is going to be any remission from the 
original announcement of the Treasurer, the 
cases of all of them should be weighed before 
any overall] decision is made. 

Now Niagara region want to come in and 
see me next week, I think it is; Hamilton- 
Wentworth I think is picking up its responsi- 
bility; and I am not so sure that Halton region 
has requested an appointment; but we will be 
moving it along as quickly as possible. 

As I say, you are putting forth the case of 
the region that is hardest hit by this decision. 


Mr. Breaugh: The thing I feel badly about 
is that they acted, not only in good faith but 
they worked long, hard hours to put this 
thing together. They have a tough job, it is a 
huge area to patrol. 

In my view the region of Durham, espe- 
cially the board of police commissioners in 
this instance, confirms to the letter what 
the province had previously said it wanted 
done. I really feel they were rather betrayed 
in this process. Now maybe inadvertently, and 
perhaps it is not too late to rectify that 
situation, but you put an unfair burden on 
them. 


Could I move to another area in the 
administration of justice that I think is caus- 
ing a bit of a problem? It seems to me there 
is an immense amount of silliness appearing 
in the public press about police officers these 
days. A couple of recent examples come to 
mind. 


Is it the biggest event in the world that 
police officers don’t wear their hats in a 
cruiser; and yet we see full page ads in the 
Toronto papers about that particular item. I 
would think that as someone who is respon- 
sible for coordinating the justice system you 
should be concerned that the people who are 
on the front lines of the justice system, the 
police officers, are running around engaging 
in arguments, and the arguments are coming 
probably stronger from the other side, over 
whether or not they wear a hat in a cruiser. 
That has got to be one of your great issues 
of all times. 

Are you happy with that kind of public 
relations programme that is at work there? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No, I am not, sir; I 
feel it is a very childish issue. Yet I am not 
one who wants to see the standard of dress 
or conduct of police officers in this province 
slackened in any way; nor do I think that 
the average policeman wants to see that. 
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Now I am criticized from time to time that 
numbers for identification purposes are not 
available. I understand that that is where the 
Metropolitan Toronto Police carry their num- 
bers, on their hats; but apart from that, I 
don’t personally like to see a police officer 
not wearing his cap. 


I don’t think the Metropolitan Toronto 
Police Commission has made a great issue 
out of it. I think they are hoping that the 
police association, which seems to be pro- 
moting this, will quietly let the issue die, 
and I hope they will, but I don’t know 
whether any great pronouncement from the 
Solicitor General or the Provincial Secretary 
for Justice, would help the situation. 


If you think there is some way that I 
should be handling this issue that I am not, 
I would be glad to hear your advice. 


Mr. Breaugh: The problem I want to bring 
to your attention is that that thing, and I call 
it a thing advisedly, had front page cov- 
erage for about three days. Now when you 
stop to think about it, maybe you can make 
the argument that they don’t look neat unless 
they wear a hat; but if you look around in 
society, there are a lot of neat people not 
wearing hats at all, and you would have a 
tough time making that case. 


[3:45] 


There are a lot of automobiles those police 
officers are expected to drive in which you 
can't physically wear a hat, because it won’t 
fit; nobody else in the society is wearing a hat 
these days and it is wasted space. There are 
officers who have related, with some degree 
of passion to me, that if they wear a hat 
they can’t see properly because it jams up 
against the roof. 


It seems like such a nonsensical issue, that 
I feel somebody who is responsible for a 
justice system should be rather leery that that 
is the stuff that gets on the front pages. Are 
you going to lead the great fight now that 
police officers have to wear their hats because 
they look neat; and that Metro Toronto can’t 
figure out another place to stick a badge, 
other than on the cap? 


Hon. (Mr. MacBeth: No, and I don’t want 
to tell any of the municipal forces of this 
province how they should dress their police- 
men, other than that we do have some com- 
mon rules about red bands and things of that 
nature; but again, you are complaining about 
it being on the front pages of the newspaper, 
it may be on the front pages of the news- 
paper tomorrow, if there are any press here, 


because of the discussion that we ‘shave had 
today. 


Mr. Breaugh: This will definitely make the 
front page. 


(Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well, it might if there 
were any shortage of news. However, I think 
it is an issue that is not worth spending a 
lot of time on, or having me making any great 
pronouncements in connection with it. The 
OPP don’t require their police officers to 
wear caps all the time, but if you want me 
to start regulating the Metropolitan Toronto 
police, I certainly don’t think that is in the 
best interest of policing around the province. 


Mr. Breaugh: I am really wondering, why 
does your mind run this way? Why can't the 
minister say: “Yes, I think they ought to 
wear their hats”; or “No, they shouldn’t wear 
them”? Why do you talk in terms of regula- 
tions or giving orders to people? Surely some 
guidance can be offered by the Justice Secre- 
tariat without running around making new 
laws all the time, because it seems to me 
such an inane thing. 


For the record, if anybody wants to know, 
I don’t think that police officers necessarily 
have to wear hats driving around in the cars. 
I think they could function quite nicely, and 
I don’t think that the rest of the population 
looks that sloppy because they don’t wear 
hats. I have seen some pretty crummy looking 
hats on officers. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mind you, you can 
take the attitude then that maybe they 
shouldn’t have uniforms either. Those are 
decisions that vary with the person making 
that decision. You might not think they should 
wear hats; and the next person, with just 
as much justification, maybe thinks they 
should wear hats. It is a personal opinion. As 
I say, I don’t think it is up to the Solicitor 
General to start setting the standard for what 
cee police force across the province should 

0. 


Mr. Breaugh: It would just be a reasonable 
thing, without making a big deal about it, to 
make your personal preferences known in 
some way; without giving orders to anybody. 


Hon. Mr. 'MacBeth: No, I don’t think so; 
because it is hard for the minister to have— 
my personal opinion really shouldn’t make 
any greater difference than anybody else’s 
personal opinion. As I say, for the reasons I 
have suggested, I don’t think it would be 
wise for me to make an official pronounce- 
ment on that. 
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Mr. Breaugh: That’s unusual. 


Let me move to another area that is kind 
of related, in the same field. Recently in 
Toronto there was a young person, a female, 
who apaprently was hoofed off the force 
because she couldn’t run—what is it, a mile 
and a third in nine minutes or something? I 
wonder, do you expect Harold Adamson to 
run that mile in that timeP Could the 
Provincial Secretary for Justice run it in that 
time? 


Hon. ‘Mr. MacBeth: I wouldn't be surprised 
if Adamson could; I can assure you the 
Provincial Secretary for Justice couldn't. 


Mr. Breaugh: I could drive it in that time, 
easily; not with a hat on, a hat slows me 
down all the time. 

It does bring up the point though, that in 
most forces there is some kind of a physical 
fitness requirement which is pretty loosely 
applied in a number of areas. Do you have 
any comments on that one? That seems to be 
a somewhat more pertinent issue. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I think it is only 
pertinent because it was on the front page of 
the newspaper. 


Mr. Breaugh: No; can I stop you there? I 
don’t think it is pertinent because it is in the 
paper. What is pertinent about it is that it 
happened to somebody; whether it makes the 


press or not is irrelevant. 


Hon. ‘Mr. MacBeth: It is pertinent in this 
regard, that police forces have standards of 
physical fitness and that I support. Now I 
think the police forces also realize that as a 
person gets older they may not be able to 
meet the standards of fitness that they meet 
when they are young; but I am all in favour 
of police forces having standards of fitness. I 
am also in favour of them carrying on with 
those standards, with some rationale. 


That one happened to hit the front page 
because I gather she couldn’t run as fast as 
she thought. But I also gather that there were 
some other things—in other words, if she had 
been able to do other things to meet their 
standards, that the running wouldn’t have 
been the item that disqualified her. But I 
gather that she—and again I am just going 
by newspapers—also failed on other standards 
of fitness too. So yes, I am in favour of 
standards of fitness and I think they should 
be reasonably met. 


Mr. Breaugh: The issue I want to raise 
here is not necessarily each individual item, 
but I think there is a concern that the police 
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force is the front line of the justice system 
and it really is important that they be 
respected and dealt with in a serious and 
logical manner. I am not sure that is true 
any more, whether that is implementing 
regional police forces or whether to have to 
wear a hat or not to have to wear a hat. 


There seem to be a lot of almost degrad- 
ing things happening to them. I think it is 
degrading for a chief of police to work three 
years on a plan to implement regional 
policing and have it thrown out the window, 
almost at a minister’s whim. I think it is 
degrading for police officers to have to read 
the front page every day and see that this 
week it is whether they wear a hat, next 
week it is whether or not somebody slept 
with somebody’s else’s wife, the week after 
that it is whether some young lady could 
run a certain distance within a specified time. 
That is not a very good public image of your 
front line of the justice system and I think 
individually they might not be very much 
but collectively, there is a problem being 
established there and I don’t see much, at 
least in those areas where you certainly could 
co-ordinate, smooth out, make for a better 
and more respectful attitude, not just on the 
part of the public, but on the part of the 
police officers and boards of police commis- 
sions as well. I just don’t see that continuity 
being developed there. I see it rather falter- 
ing all over the place. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mind you, I am not 
going to suggest that these people shouldn’t 
have access to the press, if that is the way 
they want to carry their case, but at the 
same time, most of these forces do have a 
grievance procedure that they can carry out 
if they wish to carry it in that way. Some- 
times they choose to go the other route, or 
having‘ gone through the grievance procedure 
and failed there, they take their case to the 
press, and that is one of the privileges that 
they have living in this country. I don’t think 
it is the commission that puts those people 
on the front page and certainly, I am not for 
any kind of news censorship, but what hap- 
pens in that way is up to the individuals in- 
volved if that is the route they want to travel. 
I regret it, but I don’t know the answer and 
I don’t believe there is an answer. 


Mr. Breaugh: The problem, I think, is that 
there is a lot of dissatisfaction among police 
officers. There are frustrations in a number of 
areas coming out over what seem to be 
some silly regulations here and there. Now 
maybe they are not silly, but there are some 
great problems with the police forces these 
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days, in terms of arbitration awards, in terms 
of regulations set by the board, and there 
doesn’t seem to be a lot of co-ordination. I 
find some difficulty when a police force, 
whether that’s the Metro force or the Durham 
force or whatever, gets all wound up on 
somebody's judgement which perhaps was 
right or perhaps was wrong, but that is front- 
page news for them. The hat controversy, 
which I thought was nuts, was an insane 
thing to have on the front page. I asked a 
local cop, and he said: “Well, in Durham, 
you can leave the hat on the seat. You don’t 
have to wear it in the car.” And yet it was 
occupying front-page space in the Toronto 
papers. I think that is really damaging to a 
system. It might not be the most important 
item, but collectively, they are. 


I want to move to a couple of other areas 
and see if we can get some of your com- 
ments on this legislation that is being pro- 
posed. I see you have got a little outline 
here, “Peace and Security Legislation.” What 
role are you playing as the co-ordinator for 
Ontario in all of this? These federla regula- 
tions and federal legislation are going to sub- 
stantially affect people in Ontario. In a 
number of cases, it will be your agents who 
carry out that legislation. So what are we 
doing to participate in that process? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well as you know, the 
federal peace and security matter has been 
discussed in our committee—when I say 
“committee” I mean in the policy field—and 
we covered a number of the proposals. 
Earlier, for example on gun control, the 
province indicated that it wanted to enter 
the field and thought it was preferable that 
it should be done with the federal govern- 
ment, and eventually the federal government 
decided to go with that as part of their peace 
and security legislation. We have discussed 
it at the official level back and forth and 
then finally they did bring it forward and 
introduced the bill, and you know what’s 
happened to that bill since. Once they intro- 
duced the bill, for the most part our repre- 
sentations back and forth ceased at that 
point. I think that’s general policy, that as 
a government we don’t take an active part in 
the federal government’s legislation when it 
is before Parliament, but we did have discus- 
sions with them earlier. In regard to other 
parts of it, they have asked our advice. For 
the most we deal with them originally from 
the individual ministry’s point of view and 
that individual ministry may present a paper 
to the policy field, where we then get input 
from the other ministers and deputies and 


the personnel in that field and decide 
whether we want to make any representa- 
tions to Ottawa or not. A good deal of that 
work is done by staff and I am going to ask 
Mr. Sinclair if he would give more precise 
information on what goes on at the staff 
level when things such as the peace and 
security package is brought forward by the 
federal government and how the staff com- 
mittees carry on. 


Mr. Sinclair: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
There is very little I can add, except to say 
that one of the reasons for circulating this 
particular material to you was to give you 
an example of the kind of analysis that goes 
on with issues that are submitted to the secre- 
tary from a number of ministries. In the case 
of the peace and security package, there 
were, as the minister has indicated, meetings 
both in Ottawa and in Toronto of officials 
from both sides in regard to the general 
thrust of this legislation, although at that 
time we didn’t have a package as it is here. 
As the minister has pointed out, when eventu- 
ally the package was set down to us, then our 
staff, the secretariat staff, take a look at this 
as they would any submission from a ministry 
and! underlines the pros and cons. In doing 
this we would virtually seek any extra input 
that may be provided from those ministries 
like the Solicitor General that had a particular 
interest in one section of this—for example, 
gun control—or as far as Correctional Services 
are concerned, insofar as the provisions in 
relation to say, parole. That’s the process and 
the process is sometimes fast, sometimes it’s 
slow depending upon the complexity of the 
submission that we receive, and sometimes it 
has to be fast if we receive it on very short 
notice and are asked to do what we can as 
quickly as possible. These were placed in 
your material, sir, just to give you an indica- 
tion of the kind of analysis that goes on. 


Mr. Breaugh: Okay, so that kind of takes 
care of that. 


Mr. Sinclair: You will note that in that 
particular one, sir, what we did there was not 
to particularly make any judgement on it, 
just raise what the intent of each particular 
provision was and what we say as being some 
of the weaknesses or some of the questions 
that would be raised about them. 


Mr. Breaugh: So, oddly enough then, the 
Justice secretariat does not put forward an 
official position that would represent Ontario 
opinion? Or do they do that and then forward 
that to the federal government officials? 
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Mr. Sinclair: No, sir, not unless we are 
asked. In this case, as Mr. MacBeth has 
pointed out, once this legislation is introduced 
in the House, I think traditionally the practice 
has been for us to cease at that point, but 
our input was to the officials and to the 
ministers prior to that. In the case of the 
other document, which is somewhat similar in 
nature, there is a difference in that this was 
a piece of draft legislation developed by the 
Solicitor General where the provinces were 
specifically asked to give that input. So there 
is rather a difference between those two. 


[4:00] 


Mr. Breaugh: I was looking at the two 
documents that you have got here and I 
thought why in one position would we prepare 
an official response and respond to that one, 
but on the other one we didn’t. It occurred 
to me that there is a substantial difference 
in the province of Ontario when talking about 
young persons in conflict with the law. Every- 
body agrees we ought to look at that problem 
but on the other hand the peace and security 
stuff is dynamite and nobody in his right 
mind, who didn’t have to, would take a 
formal position on that kind of legislation. 


Mr. Sinclair: I can only repeat, sir, that the 
difference is in one case it was draft legisla- 
tion on which we were asked to make our 
comment and in the other case a bill was 
introduced to the House. 


Mr. Breaugh: A very judicious approach on 
your part. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I think that it is judici- 
ous. In the case of youth in conflict with the 
law, the questions of input from each of the 
provinces was put forward. I believe the 
Attorneys General at one of their meetings 
discussed the problem but it was up to the 
justice policy field to co-ordinate it and make 
the reply. With gun control we had been 
speaking to—I know I spoke to both Mr. 
Basford and Mr. Allmand in my office; they 
were good enough to come and see me—when 
the province was urging some gun control. 
They got our ideas and what we thought 
should be done—mainly the fact that we 
thought there should be some gun control— 
but they didn’t tell us what they were putting 
in the legislation nor did they discuss the 
legislation prior to—at least, after the entry 
of the bill, we didn’t see the bill. We haven’t 
made any comment on it since the bill was 
introduced. 


Mr. Breaugh: Okay, let me make some 
comments on what I am perceiving to be 
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your role. I perceive it to be one by which 
you kind of monitor the entire judicial sys- 
tem to see that nothing gets out of whack, to 
see that it all works reasonably well and ‘to 
co-ordinate stuff. 


Then I look at a police system in which I 
think there are some real problems, not the 
least of which, by the way in my area, is the 
fact that an arbitration court has just ruled! 
on the two-man cruisers which throws the 
entire budgeting procedure out of whack for 
the next year and raises again the com- 
pounded problem of taking over the regional 
police force. I look at the court system and I 
have just sat through the Attorney General’s 
estimates and he’s preparing to process those 
people faster, appoint more judges, build 
more courtrooms and things like that. 

I am wondering where we are going to 
put those people because I am listening to 
news reports about the riots in the jails and 
overcrowding. At Thunder Bay they have 
so many customers they have to let them out 
on weekends and tell them to take a walk 
because they can’t handle the business. The 
whole judicial system seems to have some 
real bumps in it these days. 

What are we going to do if the Attorney 
General is successful and gets all those guys 
prosecuted? Where will we put them? We 
seem to have an awful time trying to accom- 
modate the business we have in our correc- 
tional services institutes. A lot of them are 
a little on the old side. We are having some 
difficulties with the training of people who 
work in those institutions. 

I would have to say, as an overview with- 
out being all that specific about it, things 
are a little rocky in the judicial process in 
Ontario. I see some moves but because of 
the kind of ripple effect there, if the At- 
torney General is successful in getting all 
those prosecutions, where will we put these 
people? What are we going to do with them, 
because the jails are already crowded? 


Hon. Mr. ‘MacBeth: I think that lately 
the jails might not be quite so crowded. One 
of the assumptions you make is they will 
all be convicted. Maybe a lot of them will 
not be convicted but if they are convicted, 
depending on what the length of time they 
have, they may be out of our local jails and 
into some federal] institution. 


Mr. Breaugh: Get them into the big time. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Part of our problem at 
the present time, as anybody from Ottawa 
knows, is that people in the Carleton deten- 
tion centre, many of them awaiting trial, 
probably will not be in a provincial institu- 
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tion. I am the first to admit, as I am sure 
the Attorney General (Mr. McMurtry) has 
admitted and I certainly admitted in the 
Solicitor General’s estimates, that we do have 
problems. There is not an easy way out and 
at the present time our jails are overcrowded. 

I have a demand for more police; and 
there are many other avenues that I am sure 
Consumer and Commercial Relations would 
get into if we had more money. Money is 
regrettably the answer to many of these 
problems but we have to do the best we can 
within our financial ability to pay for these 
things. But if the Attorney General is suc- 
cessful in speeding things through the courts 
it may not necessarily mean that the jails are 
overcrowded; it may well be that these 
people will be placed in jails or detention 
places where they have facilities to handle 
the problem, rather than in local institutions 
where they are awaiting trial. 


Mr. Breaugh: Let me just run through 
that process though, with maybe a little 
hyperbole thrown in, not a lot. I see the 
Metro Toronto Police taking out full page 
ads in the Star about their sorry lot in life, 
and they are not happy with the process. I 
see boards of police commissions saying, 
well, if that arbitration award comes through 
and you get the two-man cruisers, away go 
the youth squads, they're out the window, 
have to cut back on safety programmes, all 
that stuff that we thought was finally turning 
the corner and was getting a little preventive 
work out of the police force, we see all that 
going down tthe tube. 

I listened to the Attorney General tell us 
all the problems about Legal Aid, then I 
hear that the police officers aren’t happy in 
certain parts of the country because they 
don’t like Legal Aid; they think that those 
people are getting too much legal representa- 
tion. On the street, where the police officer 
is working, in the courts, where the judges 
are complaining about their hefty workload 
and not being paid enough, the Legal Aid 
system seems to be having some difficulty 
funding itself, we’re not too sure about that. 


We hear of rather unusual delays in pro- 
cessings things through the courts, and then 
at the other end of the system we see the 
riots in tthe jails and the Minister of Correc- 
tional Services saying, “I don’t care what you 
negotiated in the midst of that riot over the 
weekend, that’s no good now. Now we’ve got 
you back in the cells, it’s a different set of 
rules.” There doesn’t seem to be a part of our 
judicial system working smoothly. And I’m 
not really talking about what we could nor- 
mally expect of complaints from the odd 


person or somebody saying that this little 
part of the system isn’t working here, when 
we plug this hole, things will flow through 
there. 

But there seems to be a _ tremendous 
amount of fluctuation in the system itself, 
unhappiness across the system as opposed 
to isolating one part and saying, well, the 
police officers are asking for too much money 
or whatever. It isn’t just that one thing, it’s 
a number of things across there and essen- 
tially would point to having some kind of a 
coordinating force. And, you see, I'd be pre- 
pared to support that argument if we didn’t 
have one. I’d say maybe we ought to set up 
a Provincial Secretary for Justice or Justice 
Secretariat, whatever it is, and smooth all 
that stuff out. But, unfortunately, the Justice 
Secretariat has been in place and doesn’t 
seem to be having much of an effect on the 
system. Could you comment? Tell me the 
good things that you ve done. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Id like to think that 
by having a Justice Secretariat that there 
wouldn’t be any problems in the justice sys- 
tem in the province. The system reflects the 
times we're living in. You’ve said there’s 
discontent in the police force. I don’t know 
whether youre suggesting that the police 
should be better paid or that there shouldn’t 
be orders saying two-man cars. I don’t know 
what suggestion you are making, and I don't 
think there’s any more discontent in the 
police forces today than you'll find in business 
associations; than you'll find in our own 
arrangements here in the House—in the 
Legislature—there’s always somebody com- 
plaining about the way that business is done 
and that an unfair burden is placed on one 
person or another. Discontent is something 
that’s part of human nature and I think 
will always be with us. If you thought that 
by establishing a Justice policy field we 
would not have any more discontent in the 
justice of this province your ideals or hopes 
were not too realistic. 

You ask what are some of the good things 
we have done. As you'll find in the book, 
some of the legislation that we’ve brought 
about is good legislation. It’s difficult for me 
to speak about what we are presently dealing 
with, because that would indicate what 
some individual ministry of the four ministries 
in the field may be about to produce in 
legislation or what they may not. So we 
review all legislation and have good dis- 
cussions. Go back into last year’s programme 
and I can think of our Sunday and holiday 
legislation which I think is good legislation. 
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That was certainly discussed in great detail, 
pros and cons, in the policy field. I think 
the bill that eventually came forth was the 
better for the policy field review of it. 


The citizen’s police complaint procedure 
that, as Solicitor General, I am hoping to 
bring forth very quickly, has had a good 
airing in the justice policy field and I hope 
it will have further airing there yet. Again, 
time is one of the problems. The bill is now 
drafted and I’d like to have the input of 
the Attorney General on this bill in its final 
draft form. I'd like to have the input of the 
other ministries in that field because I feel 
it will be valuable. That is the kind of work 
we do. 


There is the family law proposal that the 
Attorney General has recently produced; and 
the bills in connection with the trust com- 
panies which Mr. Handleman introduced. 
They have all been discussed in that field. 


We've had some meetings and here again 
I tum to Mr. Sinclair to say what goes on 
in connection with some of the staff meet- 
ings. He’s done extensive work with the 
native population and meetings with them 
and how we can help plead some of their 
problems and help them. On at least one 
occasion since I’ve been chairman of the 
justice field, the chiefs have been in discussing 
the problems with alcohol on reserves and 
weve had some good discussions. As well, 
we are looking at the problem of alcohol— 
not that any of us ever hope to solve that 
one—but certainly we're always revising and 
discussing what might or might not be done. 

I turn to you, Mr. Sinclair, again, with 
the permission of the Chairman, to speak of 
some of the work you've been doing on a 
day-by-day basis with your own staff in de- 
veloping some of these items which have 
not ended up in legislation but are strictly 
of a policy nature. I’m thinking of the Indians 
and the liquor and the problems with that. 


Mr. Sinclair: Mr. Minister, before I do 
that may I add a comment to what you said 
earlier about the imbalance and the over- 
crowding? I think this is very important and 
it is a very real problem. I think that if we 
look at the present situation in the jails we 
could probably identify three reasons for the 
overcrowding we have. 


One of these is what one could expect 
when you introduce a Legal Aid system. Here 
I'm not referring to any abuses of the system 
but the mere introduction of the system 
inevitably means that more people will seek 
the aid of a lawyer—because at least they 
have nothing to lose—than before you had a 
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Legal Aid system. Therefore, you can assume 
that there’ll be many more people involved 
in pleading not guilty and having their case 
tried and sometimes taking time over it than 
was the case before. That is not to decry in 
any way, shape or form Legal Aid as a con- 
cept. It is a fact that it will produce more 
people; this has been the experience in every 
jurisdiction. 

I think a second reason the jails are more 
crowded than before is the fact that over the 
last year at least—certainly, of course, since 
the amendment to The Bail Reform Act 
whereby the onus is now on certain accused 
to show cause why they should be on bail 
rather than the other way around—the num- 
ber of people granted bail is not as great as 
before. I think those are two very real 
reasons. 


The third—perhaps' it’s not a reason but a 
question—is should we at this time when jails 
are overcrowded, instead of building more 
and more jails to accommodate people, look 
to find or provide the courts with alternative 
methods of dealing with offenders, particularly 
petty offenders? This, again, is a matter which 
has been raised in discussions at the policy 
field and the Attorney General is presently 
preparing amendments to legislation which 
might ease that situation. That was just to 
add to what you had said earlier about the 
overcrowding. 


[4:15] 


I think the other thing which perhaps 
should be mentioned is that any police force 
within the province, be it Hamilton, Ontario, 
wherever, can add to its numbers if it thinks 
it can afford it. I think it’s been estimated 
that every police officer hired generates about 
500 arrests in a year. So that while that is 
going on and the police forces are being 
increased, and there isn’t a comparable in- 
crease in the other segments in the system, 
then certainly we might expect that there 
would be problems. 

In regard to the second matter, I’m not too 
sure what you want me to say here. I have 
circulated some information on the kinds of 
things staff are involved in, and although it’s 
a very brief description of each of these, be- 
cause I didn’t want to bore you, if you want 
detail on any of them I will be happy to 
provide them. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I think Mr. Breaugh 
asked me of some of the good things that we 
were doing, but I thought you were perhaps 
better acquainted; I know many of the bad 
things that we aren’t doing, I thought you 
might know some of the better things. 
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Mr. Sinclair: Now you've got me worried. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I’m thinking of the 
native people, provincial responsibility— 


Mr. Breaugh: Any time you ask a minister 
to name the good things and he can’t come 
up with anything, then we're in trouble. 


Hon. 'Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Sinclair is more 
associated with the good things, I get the 
problems. 


Mr. Sinclair: I'll be happy to tell you about 
some of the things we're doing, whether they 
are good or bad is a matter for your 
judgment. 

Some of the things I personally feel are 
good are still really in the hopper, although 
some of them you'll be hearing about very 
shortly, particularly at the end of this month 
and in December and then January. Since we 
have been able to gather together a profes- 
sional group of staff, I think a lot has hap- 
pened in the last six or eight months. 


Some of the things we're involved in: First, 
we believe a great deal of public information 
and public education is required about crime 
and about the whole justice system, and 
particularly required by young people. 

We have, for some time now, been meeting 
with Ministry of Education officials on devel- 
oping curriculum guidelines on courses for 
students in this area, starting as low as about 
grade six and seven. I learned of that just Fri- 
day of last week. It has now come to fruition 
and the ministry hopes to be able to circulate 
the material it has prepared, with our help, 
starting in January of next year. 

Second, again in the areas of public educa- 
tion and information, within the secretariat 
were preparing a series of booklets, which 
are aimed at two groups of people really, 
parents and again youth, older children. The 
first in this series will be out about the end 
of December and the second about the end 
of January. 


The topics we have chosen for the first two 
may seem to be rather strange ones, because 
they're not ones that hit the headlines; they’re 
not ones that, apparently, all are that signifi- 
cant in terms of crime statistics, and yet they 
happen to be offences which occur in great 
numbers and they’re often not even reported. 
These are respectively shoplifting, and ex- 
hibitionism. These are two very common of- 
fences indeed which, for different reasons 
entirely, many times are never reported. 


These are only the first two in this series 
of booklets, which have several purposes, 
depending upon the nature of the offence and 


depending upon the cachement group that we 
primarily direct it toward. 

In the case of shoplifting, what we're try- 
ing to do is to give people some awareness 
of the magnitude of the problem, of the fact 
that shoplifting may start as a simple little 
prank when you're in school, but if you're 
successful with it it tends to get to be more 
than a prank and tends to lead to other 
offences; and this is something that has been 
documented. 

In developing these booklets, I should say 
that we have had tremendous co-operation 
from individual people we have picked up to 
help us, be they chiefs of police, people from 
the university; personnel people from places 
like Simpson’s, who themselves are deeply in- 
volved and concerned with the problem of 
shoplifting and so on. In developing tthe vari- 
ous documents we have had help from outside 
people who have helped us with the develop- 
ment of them, who have given us their ap- 
praisal of the content in draft form. So first 
of all in the area of public education, which 
we consider to be of prime importance, we’re 
trying to deal with something that cuts across 
all ministries, because we don’t believe that 
crime prevention is solely a matter for police 
or the courts or prisons, it’s everybody’s prob- 
lem. There are areas in these where courts, 
prisons, police are involved. In all of them we 
believe the citizen is involved and often fails 
to recognize his responsibility or he’s not 
sure what his responsibility is. 


That’s one area where we have concen- 
trated our efforts over the last several months 
Incidentally, I should say that the first thing 
that we did in this field was that little booklet 
on the whole justice system within Ontario, 
which we produced 10 months ago now, and 
I think every member received a copy. 


Other areas we're concentrating on: One is 
the whole area of deviance, social deviance. 
Because we've only got a limited staff and 
can’t cover the whole field, the subject we’ve 
taken under our wing in terms of focusing our 
attention and limited resources on it, is that 
of alcohol; because it’s such a widespread 
problem and because there are so many myths 
and suppositions about alcohol. In that area, 
Wwe are represented on two or three com- 
mittees concerned with alcohol, but our own 
particular input to it at this moment is a 
study which has been conducted by secre- 
tariat staff, with some graduate student help, 
on a matter that I think should be of concern 
to everyone and, yet it never seems to have 
been adequately researched before, and that’s 
the extent to which alcohol is involved in 
offences. 
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Now [I’m not meaning simply the public 
drunkenness or the impaired driving, but the 
extent to which alcohol is a factor in a thing 
like armed robbery, or break and enter, or 
assault, or whatever. Now the results of that 
study, I think, are due in December. Pre- 
liminary indications are that the extent of 
alcohol use in all of these offences, and! we 
took the whole spread, is much higher than 
any of us thought to be the case. 


So I think that a study of that kind, again, 
only triggers off what action should be taken, 
given that this experience is a province-wide 
experience; or even a nation-wide experience 
and not just an experience in the town, in the 
city, in which the study was conducted. 


Were also involved, as I mentioned, in 
various committees within the government 
that are dealing with one or another aspect of 
alcohol. | 


The third area that we’ve concentrated on, 
again because we think it’s a very neglected 
area, is the whole area of justice and the 
native people. Over a year ago, about 18 
months ago, as a result of a federally-initiated 
conference in Edmonton, a committee was 
established’ here in Ontario which is repre- 
sentative of all the native organizations. In 
fact it’s the only committee I know of, I 
think, that involves the status and unknown- 
status Indians all sitting together around a 
table. That’s half of the committee; the other 
half are officials from the component minis- 
tries and from the secretariat, and we sort of 
operate the scheme. 


That we have found to be a very useful 
forum indeed. I’m not sure that the Indians 
have yet found it to be as useful, but I think 
they are finding it to be that way. We found 
things very slow initially in our workings 
with them. This is not their fault but rather 
ours, because I think we were perhaps 
expecting more than we should have done. 
We believe that as a result of these meetings 
there has been much more understanding on 
both sides; on their side of what we’re trying 
to do, on our side of the problems that face 
the native people in regard to the courts, the 
police, to correctional institutions. 


I have circulated, sir, with this material, 
a very brief summary of some of the things 
that have been happening; most of them 
since the Edmonton meeting, but some of 
them pre-date that, and we have tried to ex- 
pand those wherever possible. It’s interesting 
that at this point the native group—the native 
component of that committee — feel now so 
involved in the process that they would 
like to have money to pay for a sort of full- 


time native secretary or co-chairman of that 
committee, and we believe that this money 
will be forthcoming from the Indian com- 
munity secretariat. I think that the thing 
will go much faster when they do have 
full-time help of that kind. 


‘I don’t know how long you wish me to go 
on, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well that may be long 
enough for some of the areas. 


Mr. Sinclair: I would remind you, though, 
that secretariat staff is a very small group. 
There are 13 of us and five of us are 
secretaries. So it’s a very small group. Be- 
cause it’s a small group, we can’t cover the 
whole field. We have to choose certain areas, 
concentrate on those, and try to do all that 
we can within the limitations of the money 
allowed, the staff allowed and so forth. 


So, rightly or wrongly, these are the pri- 
orities we chose and this is where we con- 
centrated our attention and, of course, it’s 
not a full-time thing because a good portion 
of the time of all the staff has to be con- 
centrated on the analysis of policy submis- 
sions and writing their comments on them 
and so forth. The staff also—as that list that 
I sent around will indicate—play parts on 
different government committees and _inter- 
ministerial committees, outside committees 
and so forth. One other thing I would just 
like to mention in passing, because there is 
really little detail on it in the paper that was 
circulated to you, is; I mention in there 
monthly meetings with professional people. 
This has been going on for 16 or 17 months 
now. It’s a very informal thing. Once every 
month on a Friday lunchtime, we send out an 
invitation to about 30 people across the city. 
They are deans of law schools, members of 
faculty of law schools, members of the centre 
of criminology, people who work at the 
Clarke Institute of Psychiatry, people who 
are with the John Howard Society, this kind 
of thing. It’s a cross-section and if any mem- 
bers of the committee are interested, we’d be 
glad to send them an invitation. We meet 
once a month, very informally, to discuss a 
topic, which is chosen by the group at its 
previous meeting. One member of the group 
is asked to prepare a paper on the topic and 
we have had some remarkably fine input 
from those people which has been of great 
help to the secretariat in preparing our posi- 
tion on papers that are submitted. 

For example, in those Friday meetings, we 
have dealt with things like diversion, capital 
punishment, gun control, child abuse and so 
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on. I can get a complete list for you but that 
gives you an indication of the breadth of 
topics that are involved and it’s a very in- 
formal way of getting opinions and views 
from people who are professionally involved 


in this whole field. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Breaugh asked me 
some of the good things that the ministry 
was doing. I am not in this ministry on a 
day-to-day basis, and so much of the work, 
the preparatory work, is done by the staff 
members of the secretariat and that’s why 
I turned to Mr. Sinclair, but if I could just 
ask him one more item which I think is 
important; it’s this justice information system 
which is just in the embryo stages, but which 
I think in the long run, if we can get under 
way and get it financed, will be of some 


help. 


Mr. Sinclar: I’m glad you said if we can 
get it financed. I hope to goodness we can, 
but it is an enormous amount of money. 
What we're referring to here—I think the 
matter has been raised in the discussions of 
one of the member ministries earlier in their 
estimates—is the question of an integrated 
information system within the whole justice 
field. At the moment statistics are collected 
by the police, they're collected by the courts, 
they're collected by corrections. Some of 
the systems are computerized, perhaps in 
different ways, but at the moment there is 
no integration of these systems. Although 
they're useful from an operational point of 
view, they're of little use from a planning 
point of view because you can't tie the 
separate pieces together. There’s no way that 
you can trace the fall of a person through 
the system. There’s no way that you know 
exactly where a person is; whether he’s on 
remand, whether he’s been sentenced, whether 
he’s in jail, whether he’s in transit, whatever. 
You can make a phone call and look it up 
in the records, but there’s no rapid way. 


While were on _ deficiencies—and _ this 
applies to any justice system with perhaps 
three exceptions—so much information is 
collected so many times on this same per- 
son. As I’m sure Ms. Sandeman is only too 
well aware, a person can come into a correc- 
tional institution and the first thing that 
happens is he’s seated and a full case history 
is written on him. 


[4:30] 


It may be the 19th time that information 
has been collected and I think in this day 
and age it’s deplorable that justice systems 
everywhere—it’s not simply Ontario—have not 


developed the technique which is available 
to very quickly plug into the system at any 
one point in relation to any one person, any 
one offence, or the flow of people through 
the system. 

There are pieces of this being done and 
you heard from the Attorney General, I’m 
sure, about their system in the Central West 
project or the Cyclops system in North York, 
and Correctional Services would tell you 
that they have partly computerized. But 
what is really needed is an overall integra- 
tion of all this information, and we have 
been exploring this over the last three or 
four weeks. Well, we have been exploring 
it for over a year now, but only in the last 
three or four weeks have we come to the 
point where we can sit down with people 
who have the technical knowledge and try 
to determine what the feasibility of this kind 
of proposal is. 

We think it’s high now, but we also 
acknowledge that it will be costly and it 
may be that the government may not be in 
a position to define the amount of dollars 
that will be required, spread over 10 years, 
because that’s what I think it will take. It 
may not seem as much, but it’s still an awful 
lot of money. But it’s something that we have 
been exploring; we are convinced is feasible; 
we are convinced it will lead to a more 
effective system and we believe that most 
of the people—all in fact, that I have met, 
working in systems in the individual min- 
istries—believe that a total integrated system 
is better than the segments we now have. 


Mr. Breaugh: Just a couple of more points 
and then I'll yield the floor for a while. ’m 
really concerned that a number of our laws 
are not known among the population, and 
in particular, I’m really concerned about 
things like recent changes in the drinking 
and driving laws, which really are substan- 
tial. I happened to sit on the select com- 
mittee dealing with highway safety matters. 
We have looked at legislation from around 
the world. There are very few places where 
its much tougher than Ontario. The new 
laws are very hard-nosed. I’m rather con- 
cerned that we have got ourselves a set of 
laws here that the population doesn’t know 
about. 


One of the things that we are considering 
in our early recommendations is a_ little 
booklet to go out to the people as they pick 
up their °77 licence plates to tell them how 
tough the laws are. There are going to be 
a lot of people who get a rather rude shock 
when they find out what devices are used, 
and when they use those breathalysers there 
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is virtually no defence for it, and pow, you 
are going to get some substantial penalty 
slapped on you. That’s quite fair if every- 
one knows what the rules of the game are 
before you start out, but they have been 
changed substantially and not much of an 
attempt has been made to put that information 
out to the public. 


I was interested in your comments on in- 
formation programmes for students and things 
like that, and that’s probably a move in the 
right direction but the general population 
has a right to know that as well, and I think 
that is a failing of our judicial system. 
People don’t know what the laws are and 
whether they break them or not maybe 
doesn’t have much relationship to their knowl- 
edge of whether there is legislation in that 
area. But it would seem unfair to me that 
if you unknowingly break a law, and of 
course the lawyers jump on that all the 
time, that’s a slightly different kettle of fish. 


Let me move to something else which I 
don’t think is done very well in Ontario, 
and that is the laws being applied equally 
throughout the province. Again on _ this 
Highway Safety Committee, we had occasion 
to meet with police officers and a few law- 
yers across the province and there is quite a 
discrepancy as to how even simple things 
like the laws about speeding are applied 
from one municipality to the next. In one 
municipality the police officers will say: 
“Well, we’ve got an informal directive that 
says you have got to be doing more than 
nine miles an hour before we have a right 
to check it.” You go somewhere else and the 
police officer will say, “Well we go before 
a judge and if you write something for less 
than seven miles an hour, he'll just throw 
it out anyways, so no sense doing that.” A 
number of small things like that. 


You find places in Ontario where police 
officers are looking for somebody who. will 
really apply the drinking and driving laws 
hard, first crack out, and as soon as they 
find somebody like that they just flood the 
court system there locally with charges. Yet, 
in other places in Ontario, it’s not inter- 
preted in that way. Do we monitor very 
much? Simple things—if you are going to hit 
somebody with a hockey stick, the place not 
to do it these days is Maple Leaf Gardens, 
but I wonder if Harman Park arena gets the 
same treatment. If you go down there at 
3 am. in the morning and the industrial 
league comes out, and the guys roll out of 
the Karlin Hotel and whip over to play 
their annual hockey game there, you could 
do the same act and nobody would know. 


Part of the problem here is of course you’ve 
got now in Ontario a rambunctious Attorney 
General who is very active, identifies things 
and knows how to go after them and so in 
certain areas it’s taboo now I suppose to do 
certain things, but in other areas of the 
province that subject isn’t even discussed, 
so the law applies in one place but not in 
another. 

In certain courts in Ontario, certain traf- 
fic laws are applied rather strictly, but not 
in others. In certain places in Ontario police 
officers have one attitude about a driving 
offence, in others they have a_ different 
attitude. I’m not terribly sure that we are 
achieving that goal, if it is a goal. Of 
course, in some other jurisdictions what they 
do is decide that there is a local rule option 
there and they will set up shop and there 
will be a lot of local autonomy in terms of 
how laws are written or how they are ap- 
plied, but we are generally operating on 
the assumption that no matter where you 
are in Ontario, the law is essentially the 
same and will be applied in the same man- 
ner. I think we have some difficulties there. 
I wonder if the minister would respond 
to that. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well I agree there 
are variations, depending who the judge may 
be and what the climate in a particular com- 
munity is. And I suppose that is not entirely 
—I want to emphasize entirely—different 
areas may have different problems. If sud- 
denly joy-riding becomes a problem in a 
certain area, I suppose the judge is going to 
decide that he will be successively stiffer in 
his penalties than he was earlier. I’m not 
saying that’s entirely wrong but generally 
speaking I think there should be uniformity 
of penalties. But as long as we have judges— 
and judgements are a matter of just that, of 
judgement—there certainly will be differ- 
ences. I think the Attorney General tries to 
keep some degree of uniformity by way of 
appealing sentences, In other words, if he 
feels a sentence is too lenient compared to 
the usual practice across the province, that, 
of course, would be subject to an appeal and 
I am sure he does that. The Justice policy 
field has not been doing any monitoring of 
judgements and Mr. Sinclair, I don’t know 
whether you feel it’s something we should 
or should not be looking at, but if anybody 
has been doing it it has been the Attorney 
General by way of appealing sentences. But 
certainly we are never going to get absolute 
uniformity nor do I think absolute uniformity 
would necessarily be desirable. 
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Mr. Sinclair: I personally don’t see this 
as being a secretariat function. I see it as 
being a function of the Attorney General 
and I do know that within that ministry 
the provincial judges, criminal division, meet 
at least four times a year for seminars 
where they discuss sentencing practices, both 
from a point of view of the bench and from 
a point of view of the recipients, prisons in 
most cases. And I know, because I’ve had 
the good fortune to attend, there have been 
some very excellent discussions on_ local 
views, on apparent disparities and so forth, 
but I guess beyond that you can’t go too 
far without falling into a situation where 
there is almost an automatic penalty for an 
automatic infringement. 


Ms. Sandeman: Can I ask, what the plans 
of this committee are for sitting hours after 
this afternoon? 


Mr. Chairman: A terrible question to ask. 
The House is not sitting at the moment. I 
was thinking we would go on until five 
o clock and then I would address myself to 
the committee as to what your feelings were. 
We have to get on with these estimates. 


Ms. Sandeman: The reason I ask is that I 
have quite a few things I would like to say 
and many questions I would like to ask. If I 
had been smart, I would have pre-empted 
Mr. Breaugh and got in first. But I have to 
leave—public transportation doesn’t wait for 
me—in about 10 minutes and I prefer not to 
start just for 10 minutes if I can be assured 
that we are going to be meeting again on 
Monday. However, if you are going to cut us 
off in our prime and this is it, I'll get my 
ten minutes worth. 


Mr. Chairman: Ms. Sandeman, my feeling 
is—and I've really no right to say it—that we 
will go on for a little while longer, but not 
much longer, and try to get some of the 
initial stuff out of the way. We will have to 
meet again Monday and if we can’t complete 
them on Monday these estimates will have to 
be put over to the end of all the rest of the 
stuff that’s coming up. So we will meet Mon- 
day I have no doubt. 


Ms. Sandeman: In that case, rather than 
take 10 minutes and maybe having somebody 
answering a question and have to be rude 
enough to walk out, Tl yield to the next 
person on the list. And you would put me 
first on the list for Monday? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Stong: There’s no way that I’m going 
to be finished in 10 minutes. However, I will 
go until you decide—I'll pick it up from there. 


Mr. Chairman: I'd like the feeling of the 
committee about it. I’m suggesting that we 
go until 5 o'clock. 


Mr. Stong: I won't be finished by 5 o’lock. 


Mr. Chairman: How long do you think it 
would take? 


(Mr. Stong: I would expect I would prob- 
ably be an hour. 


Mr. ‘Chairman: Why not get started and 
maybe go until 5:10 p.m.? If somebody raises 
any objection, I’m going to have to adjourn. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: You mean the House 
is not meeting now? 


Mr. Chairman: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Why's that? I’m not 
objecting, but I’m just wondering why the 
House packed up so early. 


Mr. Stong: Perhaps if Mr. Moffatt is going 
to be shorter than I, he should proceed and 
then I can carry on Monday. 


Mr. Moffatt: Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
for some clarification about the whole busi- 
ness of the regional police forces. I under- 
stand Mr. Breaugh was on that topic when 
I came in. 

Tve taken the time to go back to the 
original documents from the government that 
were issued before the formation of the Dur- 
ham region—this is the copy of the speech 
by the Hon. Charles McNaughton at Eastdale 
Collegiate, which set out the whole thing in 
1972. This is a copy of the preliminary docu- 
ment. In both of these areas the continuance 
of a police force in the rural area, of an OPP 
nature, in one was hinted, and in the other 
was expressed. 


I wonder what is the purpose of this? It 
has been suggested by some of the local 
politicians in the region of Durham that there 
is a move afoot to limit the whole business 
of the Ontario Provincial Police. There is the 
suggestion it has grown a bit too large and 
a number of countervailing large regional 
police forces would be more appropriate to 
the Ontario scene. Is that a fair comment to 
make or is that not reflecting the view of 
this secretariat? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman Tm un- 
able to go back to the reasoning that might 
have existed at the time Mr. McNaughton 
introduced the region of Durham bill. 
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Mr. Moffatt: He would have been just as 
well to have avoided it. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: But the thought is that 
we have established regional police forces; 
that they are to act as municipal forces; that 
they are preferable to establishing one On- 
tario Provincial Force across the entire prov- 
ince; that regional police forces can reflect 
the aims and desires of the community per- 
haps better than a provincial force can do. 


I know even in regions you get objections 
to regional police on the basis that they’re 
not enforcing local municipal bylaws. But 
certainly I think they are more prepared to 
do it, than a provincial police force is. 


The Provincial Police intend to continue 
policing the highways and areas where they 
don’t have municipal forces or regional forces. 
But when you refer to Durham and the pro- 
vincial highways that go through there, that 
would be our—I won't say sole responsibility, 
but probably our main continuing responsi- 
bility—to police forces. I think it’s best that 
they look after matters of crime detection and 
that traffic on the regular municipal streets— 
things of that nature—should be looked after 
by a regional police force. 


Is that any better than having one OPP 
force across the province? I think it is. 


Mr. Moffatt: Then it is a conscious move 
to establish a number of large regional forces 
as a kind of counterbalance to the overall 
Ontario Provincial Police in the province? 


[4:45] 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: You are using the word 
“counterbalance” — 


Mr. Moffatt: It’s not particularly my word; 
it’s just that that view has been expressed 
by people in my area who, I might add, are 
of some consequence on regional council and 
so on. I'm not sure of the veracity of the 
statement. I think it’s a very important con- 
cept; if indeed we are concerned that the 
OPP is too large and we want to set up a 
number of regional forces to sort of offset 
that, then there obviously has to be a change 
in direction in the government or in the 
province, and it would seem to me _ that 
properly should be a topic for the Justice 
Secretariat to deal with. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I have never heard that 
view expressed before. The idea of regional 
police forces, as I tried to say earlier, is to 
place the cost of policing where it has 
traditionally been—on the municipality, with 
help from the province—and to reflect the 


aims and aspirations of the local municipality. 
It is not any fear that the Provincial Police 
force is getting too large or that we want a 
number of forces to offset it; that is not part of 
it at all. But I do think that in a region— 
let’s use Toronto, where we are, as an 
example—that you are going to get better 
policing by having a municipal force than 
you would by having one provincial force. I 
wouldn’t be in favour of one provincial force 
across the province. 


Mr. Moffatt: Okay, that’s fairly straight. 
If I may pursue it one step further, with the 
transition to regional police in the number of 
regions outlined by the Treasurer in his an- 
nouncement some months ago, will there be 
a reduction in the complement of the Ontario 
Provincial Police and a reduction in the 
budget allotted to the Ontario Provincial 
Police, which will be transferred to those 
regions directly on a man-for-man basis? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No. I have—when I 
say “I”, I am now speaking as the Solicitor 
General— 


Mr. Moffatt: Yes, I’m sorry to put you 
in this position. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: As far as_ police 
forces are concerned, we are under con- 
straint too. I have a great many requests 
for additional police personnel in the various 
detachments across the province. As you 
all know, we've got requests, say, from the 
northem communities, particularly in some 
of the reserves. Pretty well every chief of a 
reserve across the province wants an OPP 
constable stationed right on the reserve and 
that type of thing. 

I have constraints both on personnel and 
on finances, which apply to the OPP as 
well, and my hope is that, by releasing police 
from these other regions, where we’re putting 
pressure on them to assume their responsi- 
bilities, that will give the OPP flexibility in 
sending additional personnel to other detach- 
ments where there are not regional police 
involved. It does not mean more police as 
far as the province is concerned, but de- 
ployment in other areas. 


Mr. Moffatt: Okay. That obviously will 
cause you some difficulties in relocation— 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Oh yes, no question. 


Mr. Moffatt: —which I think is going to 
be a very extensive and very expensive item 
in your funding. 

I want to ask a question that has sort of a 
general nature; I’m not sure it is appropriate, 
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so the Chairman may have to rule. In going 
through the estimates information which you 
kindly provided, I note that you have sort 
of blocked off areas that are of concern in 
a justice fashion—where laws, enforcement and 
various other aspects of justice are going 
to be areas of concentration. 


I’m pleased to see that you've dealt with 
a lot of the youth problems and so on, but 
there’s one area that perhaps it is appro- 
priate for this secretariat to deal with, because 
nobody else seems to bother; that’s the 
whole business of justice as it applies to 
people, particularly in consumer work, and 
the storefront legislation—rent review legis- 
lation, consumer law and the various things 
where people are affected directly by a 
police officer or some functionary appearing 
on their doorstep with a direction based on 
some statute. 


I'd like to tell a little anecdote that oc- 
curred to some people in Bowmanville, where 
a regional police constable suddenly appeared 
at a number of apartment doors and said that 
he had been instructed to deliver a directive 
from the landowner who was being sued by 
the mortgage holder. The people had been 
directed by the mortgage holder to pay their 
rents to the holder of the mortgage. He was 
there to direct the tenants to pay their rents 
to the landlords because their lease provided, 
that. There is a legal phrase that is used; I 
can’t recall what it is. 


Mr. Chairman: Attornment. 


Mr. Moffatt: Thank you very much; with 
two lawyers, that’s easy. The point is not that 
that was right or wrong but that those people 
really had no idea of what the law was about 
or where they could get any assistance or 
whom they could call. They called me. That 
was a big mistake. When I went to a couple 
of lawyers, one of whom is in my caucus and 
one who lives in my riding, I got two differ- 
ent answers. 


Mr. Grossman: Who was right? 


Mr. Moffat: I took the advice of the one in 
in my caucus and he turned out to be right. 
What bothers me is that here is a whole area 
where obviously laws affect people on a day- 
to-day basis about which they have no idea. 
Everybody seems to know about the gun 
control legislation. Everybody knows about 
the speed limits and all of that sort of thing. 
But the average person has no idea at all 
what he can do simply to recover some goods 
which are due him or some money which is 
due him. It seems to me that if anywhere this 
can be accomplished it may well be in this 


secretariat. I think that the Ministry of Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations is not in a 
mood or position of nature really to take 
action in this whole area. There are a number 
of people working at Osgoode Hall and at the 
University of Toronto who are very concerned 
about this and they really have no effect on 
changing this sort of mood! of the govern- 
ment. It would seem to me that your secre- 
tariat may well be able to achieve something. 
You’ve done great work in a number of other 
areas. I am suggesting that this is one that 
perhaps needs to be really pushed to bring 
those ministries together because they affect 
a number of ministries and put some effect 
into this part of the legislation. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It is certainly a very 
current problem. We have discussed it in the 
policy field to see how far we should go in 
connection with trying, I suppose, what you 
might call socialized legal service. The old 
answer would be why didn’t you people go 
to see a lawyer? If they were sick they would 
go to see a doctor. If they have a legal prob- 
lem they should go and see a lawyer. That’s 
too pat an answer, I realize for today. In this 
age when we are getting consumer legisla- 
tion, aS we are, when people have a con- 
sumer problem they don’t want to go and 
see their lawyer. They bring their problem 
to government and they expect the govern- 
ment to see that justice is done. 

That is happening more and more in the 
legal field as well. There are a number of 
storefront operations which the Legal Aid 
people are experimenting with. I am sure the 
Attorney General has talked about the Park- 
dale storefront operation. We get into a little 
difficulty with the question itself. I don’t 
know how it would be done. Perhaps the 
least expensive way for the government to 
do it is to set up a number of those store- 
front operations in central points across the 
province and, instead of doing it through 
Legal Aid, let these people be on the staff— 
at least, lawyers if they needed lawyers—of 
the government. They could come in there 
and get the best ability of that lawyer. 

‘We haven’t adopted that system with medi- 
cine and I think the legal profession would 
be rather loath to adopt that system with 
the legal profession. In other words, you 
would go to the particular office where that 
lawyer was situated and get his opinion on 
the matter. I think more and more of that is 
happening. How far it will be developed, ’m 
not sure. Again, it depends on government 
policy and the amount of funds available. I 
think you are seeing the initial experiment 
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with that with some of these storefront offices 
that Legal Aid is at least helping to sponsor. 


Mr. Moffatt: I find as a member of the 
House that a number of laws are so convo- 
luted and of course written by lawyers that 
the average person cannot understand them. 


Hon. Mr. McBeth: What do you mean 
written by lawyers? They are written by the 
members of the Legislature. 


Mr. Moffatt: They are written by lawyers, 
as you well know. You can’t get anything 
through the House unless it is put into 
legalese first. That may be good for the legal 
profession and so on, but it seems to me 
that if we have to turn the laws into legalese 
in order to make them readable for the legal 
profession, then we also have another duty; 
that is, as soon as they have been passed in 
the Legislature, then we have to translate 
them back into laymen’s terms, which might 
not stand up in a court as an interpretation 
of the law but which will certainly give 
guidance to people as to what they can 
expect the law to do for them. 


The word “attornment” is a simple exam- 
ple. I had never heard that before, and I 
have been around this business a little bit; 
and these people would never have heard it 
if it hadn’t suddenly happened to them. 


I think this whole business also works 
against people in small businesses who, with- 
out the whole business of a lawyer on staff 
or on regular retainer and so on, go into 
business and wind up on the wrong end of 
the law through some technicality or wind up 
being made a victim by some organization 
which has legal status and does have legal 
advice and can twist the thing around to 
suit themselves. They enter into contracts 
and wind up being the people who are last 
to register their claims in bankruptcies be- 
cause they aren’t ready with a lawyer at 
hand to read all of the gazetting of Acts 
which go through and so on. 


I don’t know what you can do about it, 
other than keep turning out stuff to tell 
people what their rights are and so on. But 
it seems to me that we have to make a 
conscious effort to do that first, always, 
rather than always worrying about the legal 
technicalities of the bill which, of course, 
must be interpreted by the courts and every- 
thing. We must always make sure that at the 
same time, or even leading up to it, goes 
the public explanation of any Act or regula- 
tion, which will make it readable and clear 
and understandable. 


Rather than putting ads in every local 
paper about what great things we are doing 
to help rebuild arenas, when every person 
who is involved with that arena knows full 
well the moneys and grants are available 
from Culture and Recreation, we might well 
be spending that amount of advertising money 
in telling people what the devil the law is 
and what it does to them. We should have 
that kind of emphasis, it seems to me. If we 
have an advertising contract to fill with some 
advertising company, then I would much 
rather see it used in that fashion than in a 
pseudo-political fashion. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I agree, Mr. Chairman. 
The day when the citizen is presumed to 
know the law, I think, has long since gone. 
When it comes to interpreting the law, even 
many of us in the House who have a part 
in making it are not very sure of the grounds 
on which we might give advice. Many min- 
istries are doing this; I think Consumer and 
Commercial Relations has done it in trying 
to explain rent control, although we had a 
little difference of opinion today in the House 
even as to what rent control was all about. 


Mr. Breaugh: Or whether it is going to be 
extended. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well, that is another 
matter— 


Mr. Moffatt: Oh, you know the answer 
to that, John. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I think they were try- 
ing to interpret the existing law, and Mr. 
McMurtry has recently tried to do that with 
his family law package. We also are trying 
to do it, as Mr. Sinclair said, in a couple of 
fields. One, which was rather surprising to 
me, is exhibitionism, the other being shop- 
lifting, which didn’t surprise me because 
that is where a lot of young people go 
wrong. I didn’t realize exhibitionism was 
such a common offence until Mr. Sinclair, 
who seems to know all about it, was explain- 
ing it to me. We are trying to do that, but 
your point is well taken and I think we will 
see what further we can do with your sug- 
gestion. 


Mr. Breaugh: Flasher on staff. 
[5:00] 


Mr. Moffatt: Further to Mr. Sinclair’s com- 
ment about the exhibitionism problem, I 
raised that with the Attorney General the 
other night in his estimates, because what 
is occurring in the rural parts of the province 
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is that when that sort of episode takes place 
all of the young people who are involved are 
being summoned into court and spend days 
in the court procedures. 

I had a problem with this in our local 
area when I was a teacher. What happened 
was that people decided they weren't going 
to tell, because it was too damned embar- 
rassing to their kids. That whole system 
really needs to be looked at. 

It should not be a general procedure that 
when a young person is involved in that kind 
of thing as a victim, the first person we are 
going to call as a witness will always be that 
person. There should be a specific direction 
that only in times when that kind of testi- 


mony is absolutely required should those 
people be brought to court. Even then it 
should be in fairly controlled proceedings, 
I am quite sure, where they won't be re- 
quired to sit through the whole case and be 
subject to all kinds of interrogation which 
isn’t germane to the situation. 


Mr. Chairman: It would be wise for us 
to rise and reconvene after question period 
Monday. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman; thank you, members of the com- 
mittee. 


The committee adjourned at 5:02 p.m. 
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SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:18 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF ENERGY 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: We'll start off with a 
statement from the minister then the 
NDP critic, Mr. Burr, followed by the 
Liberal critic, Mr. Reed, and then we'll have 
a reply by the minister. Then we'll speak in 
rotation as handed in to the chairman. 


Ms. Gigantes: May I take a moment, Mr. 
Chairman, to ask if it’s possible for us to 
sit this evening or Wednesday evening or 
both? It seems to me there’s an awful lot of 
material to be covered. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: On Wednesday? 


Ms. Gigantes: Either tonight or Wednes- 
day or both evenings. I wonder what the 
feelings would be of the other members of 
the committee as to that. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: The committee of the 
estimates has been meeting five days a week 
since we’ve started back into the fall session. 
I don’t think that the majority of them 
would want to sit at that time. But it’s en- 
tirely up to the committee. 


Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Chairman, I think 
it’s a little bit difficult for us to change our 
schedules because we're all operating under 
a pretty tight schedule. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: It’s decided for us to 
sit until 6 o'clock tonight; and tomorrow from 
3 to 6 and then from 8 to 10:30. On Wednes- 
day it’s a kind of a toss up but it was sug- 
gested from 2 to 5. 


Mr. Reed: As I indicated to Ms. Gigantes, 
I was easy if she would like to sit later. 
Then I was reminded by Mr. Cunningham 
that I do have an engagement for Wednes- 
day night, but as far as tonight is con- 
cerned it is entirely up to feeling of the 
the committee. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’ve been led to 
believe that we would sit today from 3 to 
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6, tomorrow afternoon and Wednesday after- 
noon and evening. On the strength of that, I 
have commitments tonight, Monday night, the 
usual night the House doesn’t sit. 


Ms. Gigantes: Would it be possible to meet 
on Wednesday morning at leastP I assumed 
wed meet on Wednesday morning. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: These are commitments 
that have been made by the party whips and 
the House leaders for some time and I 
think we have to abide by them. Every 
time we come into a committee we start 
changing the ground rules. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I’m sorry, I 
understood from our House leader, and I 
assumed that all House leaders had come to 
this agreement, that we could in each com- 
mittee discuss the hours of sitting of that 
committee within the scheduled days of 
sitting. : 3 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Does the committee 
want to sit tonight? 


Some hon. members: No. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Okay, that finishes 
tonight. Let’s leave Wednesday until we hit 
Wednesday. 


Ms. Gigantes: Okay. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: We'll adjourn at 6 
tonight. Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Chairman, each 
of the members has been given the package 
of information which relates to our four votes 
in which we try to highlight those votes. 
Obviously, we can’t prejudge everything that 
you will be interested in but we'll try to give 
you some information. I’d like to make the 
following statement: 


This past year has been an active one for 
the Ministry of Energy. We have been in- 
volved in and have initiated a variety of 
activities including increased emphasis on 
energy conservation, national crude oil and 
natural gas price negotiations, the activities 
of the select committee reviewing Ontario 
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Hydro’s 1976 power rates, the royal com- 
mission on electric power planning, the royal 
commission on petroleum products pricing, 
interventions before the National Energy 
Board, numerous hearings involving the On- 
tario Energy Board, and the activities of the 
steering committee restructuring municipal 
electric utilities. These are but a few of the 
events which have occupied the ministry’s 
attention over the past 12 months. 


As I am sure you will wish to discuss 
specific issues with me during the review of 
the ministry's estimates, my objective today 
is to outline briefly some of the changes which 
have occurred in the past few years, par- 
ticularly in the ministry itself. Well before the 
Arab oil embargo in 1973, the government 
recognized that significant changes with 
respect to energy were ahead. For example, 
in 1971 two events occurred of major import 
for the development of energy policy in On- 
tario. First there was the formation of Task 
Force Hydro under the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Productivity; and second, there was 
the formation of the Advisory Committee on 
Energy. 


In January, 1973, the Premier (Mr. Davis) 
appointed Darcy McKeough, his parliamentary 
assistant, to investigate and make recom- 
mendations on energy policy and procedures 
and to integrate the recommendations of the 
advisory committee on energy with those of 
Task Force Hydro. Mr. McKeough’s report 
was submitted to the Premier on June is 
1973. A status report on those recommenda- 
tions is available to the members. 


The Ministry of Energy was formally estab- 
lished in June of 1973 and remains to this 
date the only provincial Ministry of Energy 
in the country. Its mission was to design and 
implement a provincial energy policy which 
would ensure an adequate and secure supply 
of energy for the province at reasonable 
prices with an acceptable environmental im- 
pact. Also, the ministry was responsible for 
making recommendations regarding priorities 
for the development of research in all aspects 
of energy of significance to Ontario, including 
the conservation of energy and the improve- 
ment of the efficiency in its production and 
utilization, and the development of new en- 
ergy sources, especially renewable sources. 

This mission reflects Ontario’s fundamental 
consumer orientation. It recognizes our de- 
pendence on sources outside our borders for 
80 per cent of our energy requirements, and 
at the same time recognizes our legitimate 
interest in participating in and in influencing 
energy decisions made at the national level. 


We are consumers. Indeed, we are the 
largest energy consuming province in Canada. 
As such, we pay the largest share of the 
country’s energy bill. Consequently, we have 
a right to ask what portion of our energy 
dollars is being channeled into guaranteeing 
adequate future supplies. In short, although 
we are resource poor in terms of some energy 
sources, we have a right to an equal say in 
decisions of national consequence. Our policy 
with respect to other provinces and the fed- 
eral government is based on this principle. 


In reflecting upon the developing energy 
scene, it becomes obvious that our policy 
must maintain optimum flexibility and _re- 
sponsiveness. This is equally true for the 
ministry as an organization and it is these 
qualities which I have nurtured during my 
appointment as minister. 

The energy scene is in the process of rapid 
evolution. We, too, in the ministry are 
evolving. Since its inception, the ministry 
has had three main programmes: Policy de- 
velopment; the Ontario Energy Board; and 
the Ontario Energy Corporation. 

For the most of fiscal year 1975/76, the 
ministry operated under this above pro- 
gramme _ structure. However, it became in- 
creasingly apparent that the ministry's em- 
phasis would be more accurately reflected 
under a new programme structure. 

The new energy programme includes: En- 
ergy conservation; energy policy; regulatory 
affairs; and operations. 

This new programme structure will be re- 
flected in the estimates book for 1977/78, 
although for all intents and purposes we are 
operating under this structure now. 

As you are aware, since the Arab boycott 
the pace of change in the energy business 
has not slackened. On the contrary, it has 
accelerated greatly and continues to do so. 
It is little wonder the public finds it diffi- 
cult to have a clear understanding of the 
energy issues we face today. The rules of 
the game changed completely in 1973 and 
since then the air has been thick with new 
developments, proposals and plans. How- 
ever, two main schools of thought have 
emerged from the energy debate in our coun- 
try. One position favours an expeditious de- 
velopment of necessary resources to fuel our 
economic growth. The other calls for a 
conscious restraint from a perceived over- 
emphasis on traditional development and, at 
the same time, recommends a push for rapid 
progress to be made in non-conventional en- 
ergy technology. 
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As we are faced with a growing dichotomy 
of viewpoints with regard to energy produc- 
tion and use, we must therefore strive within 
the ministry to maintain a balanced perspec- 
tive and ensure that our efforts correspond- 
ingly meet the legitimate expectations of the 
public. There is merit in both points of 
view—I could almost say both philosophies. 
Clearly though, energy conservation is an 
indispensable component of Ontario’s energy 
policy. Additional emphasis is being given to 
this area, as I outlined in my statement in 
the Legislature a few days ago. 

The energy conservation team established 
within the ministry is charged with the fol- 
lowing goals: 1. To help alleviate potential 
supply problems; 2. To reduce the environ- 
mental impact resulting from the use of 
energy; 3. To reduce the need for capital 
investment in energy producing facilities; 
4. To reduce the impact of higher energy 
prices; 5. To save money for those practising 
energy conservation; 6. To extend the life of 
non-renewable resources, particularly crude 
oil and natural gas. 


We are conscious of the leadership role 
which Ontario has in Canada in energy con- 
servation. Through our development and 
demonstration projects we will continue to 
encourage the adoption of energy-saving 
technology and the practice of wise energy 
management in all sectors of the province’s 
economy. 


Let me emphasize that a balanced per- 
spective of energy issues is essential. The 
ministry's programme structure reflects this 
perspective as does our new organization 
structure. While the conservation group will 
tackle the challenges presented by demand 
management, the policy development group 
will focus on energy supply issues. 


The ministry of course does not represent 
the sum and total of the energy-related 
activities of the government of Ontario. These 
activities are spread across many ministries. 
For example, Industry and Tourism has an 
obvious interest in energy matters in view 
of its responsibility for industrial develop- 
ment. The Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications has a similar interest on 
behalf of the transportation sector, and the 
list goes on. 


In this context of multi-ministry concern 
and activity, the Ministry of Energy acts as a 
catalyst and co-ordinating body ensuring that 
the ministries and agencies of the govern- 
ment work together in the interest of Ontario 
consumers. We are in the midst of a critical 
period in terms of the development of energy 
policy in Ontario, and indeed, Canada. The 
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decisions we are making and those which we 
will make in the near future in a very real 
sense will determine the kind of province 
and the kind of country we are going ‘to live 
in. 

I say this not simply because adequate 
and secure supplies of energy are the cor- 
nerstones of our industries and are inexor- 
ably linked to our standard of living, but 
also because the energy decisions lying be- 
fore us will tend to shape our entire eco- 
nomic system, and in fact the future shape 
and nature of Confederation itself, The mag- 
nitude of the task and the consequences of 
the decisions taken require the widest pos- 
sible understanding and appreciation by the 
public of the issues involved. Consequently, 
the Ministry of Energy is in the process of a 
thorough evaluation of it sposition with re- 
spect to various energy resources, energy 
systems, energy research and development, 
energy pricing, and in fact the entire gamut 
of energy issues we face. We are revising 
our priorities as the priorities of the energy 
sector, the economy and the community as 
a whole are changing. 

My staff and I, Mr. Chairman, are at your 
disposal. If you wish we will be happy to 
present a review of the national energy 
supply-demand situation at some point this 
afternoon or over the next few days. In addi- 
tion, we have a number of publications and 
documents available which provide addition- 
al background information on the ministry’s 
activities in the past year. 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman, I wish to make 
some opening remarks on energy alternatives 
which has been my caucus responsibility 
since the election in 1975. We have divided 
up the Ministry of Energy critic’s job. Ms. 
Gigantes, Mr. MacDonald, and Mr. Lewis 
are taking part at various times. I’m concen- 
trating on the alternative energy resources. 

I don’t intend to speak about one of them, 
nuclear power, in my opening remarks, hav- 
ing already pointed out the long-term haz- 
ards of that method of obtaining energy. 
Many others are now pursuing that subject, 
and with the Porter commission and the 
proposed select committee, I don’t think it 
needs any great discussion at this time. 


[3:30] 


There is now a widespread conviction 
that our generation has an obligation to pre- 
serve for our descendants some share of the 
limited non-renewable resources of _ this 
planet, especially gas and oil, both of which 
are being consumed at an extravagant rate 
by our affluent western society. Almost every 
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European and North American is at least 
vaguely aware that our society is exploiting 
and consuming the earth’s resources in a 
most greedy manner taking many times our 
fair share. But very few of us stop to think 
that it is not just our contemporary have-not 
brothers and sisters whom we are depriving 
of their fair share but it’s also our own chil- 
dren and their descendants who will be the 
victims of our profligate extravagance. Just 
because they are not yet born does not alter 
the fact that we are stealing their share. 
They will eventually endure many shortages 
because of our collective greed and self- 
indulgence, 

Today I wish to direct your attention, very 
briefly, to two forms of energy, gas and oil, 
which we are using up at an unpardonable 
rate. These two especially must be conserved 
as long as possible. Apparently, the coal re- 
sources are enough to last at least North 
America for several hundred years but oil 
and gas, according to various authorities, 
have only a few years left to be used by us 
and our contemporaries and perhaps our 
children. There is an increasing awareness 
that eventually man must rely on various 
forms of solar energy if he is to continue to 
live at or near our 20th century level of 
comfort, There are those who say we already 
have sufficient technology to exploit solar 
energy now. Perhonally, I am _ convinced 
there must be an all-out research and de- 
velopment blitz so that, through mass pro- 
duction and a more sophisticated technology, 
we can take massive advantage of solar en- 
ergy in a relatively short time. 

Private enterprise is making its contribu- 
tion but most of those interested in this field 
have not the financial resources to make the 
series of breakthroughs that I feel are neces- 
sary. Only someone who has an overview of 
the problem, such as the minister thas or 
should have, is in a position to commit ade- 
quate financial resources now to bring about 
a successful effort in a short time. There are 
vested interests who have the power to allot 
the necessary money but have not the desire. 
In the United States, for example, the Presi- 
dent’s advisory board on energy is loaded 
with representatives of the fossil fuel and 
nuclear interests. It is to their narrow, self- 
ish advantage to put money for research 
almost anywhere except into solar energy 
systems. 

Even Ontario Hydro, I fear, is still bound 
by the attitude exemplified by the old slo- 
gans. Do you remember them? There was 
“Better light, better sight,” which implied 
more light will give you better sight. I need 
only mention the famous slogan, “Live better 


electrically,’ which really meant use more 
electricity no matter how wasteful it may be. 
I was a utilities commissioner once so I rem- 
inisce rather sadly. For example, consider the 
heat pump. This is an example of Hydro’s 
rather conservative attitude, I suppose I 
should call it. The heat pump can extract 
from the earth or the air or the water ap- 
proximately $2 worth of heat for every $1 
worth of electricity required to run the 
pump. Hydro has been doing research on this 
for almost 30 years and, presumably, has 
made some improvements in all that time, 
but what does the public hear about this? 

Thirty years ago experimental houses in 
Ontario were getting 80 per cent of their re- 
quired winter heat from heat pumps and, 
of course, an adequate amount of summer 
cooling as well. But what good has it done 
us? How many citizens of Ontario have 
benefited by this experiment? In fact, how 
many have even heard of it? 

So question one, Mr. Chairman—I have 
about six questions that I’d like the minister 
to answer when he has an opportunity— 
what is happening in the heat pump devel- 
opment programme? 

I suggest that Hydro’s desire to sell more 
electricity has prevented, in the past, the 
publicizing and certainly the popularizing 
of heat pumps. In the state fairgrounds at 
Columbus, Ohio, there is an experimental 
solar house. Although the 2,700-square-foot 
house was not open to visitors when my wife 
and I visited it a year ago in the summer, I 
was able to learn that the 37 collector panels 
and the 4,000-gallon storage tanks provide 
about 90 per cent of the space heating and 
cooling required, in addition to the hot water 
needed for a normal household. 


At 1974 rates, that solar energy system 
with installation was expected to pay for it- 
self in about six to eight years. In view of 
recent increases in fuel prices, this estimate 
could easily be reduced by a year or two. 
The builder, Homewood Corporation, which 
has offices in cities such as Columbus, De- 
troit, and Indianapolis, is so enthusiastic 
about the experiment, and further improve- 
ments which have become evident from its 
operation, that it plans to build and market 
solar homes in the $30,000 to $50,000 price 
range, of which $4,000 to $6,000 would be 
for the solar energy system. 


So question two: has the ministry made 
any comparison between the Columbus, 
Ohio, house and the house at King City 
known as Provident House? 

According to the Pittsburgh Glass people, 
a solar energy system of ready-made com- 
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ponents adds between $4,000 and $6,000 
to the cost of a new home. This estimate 
was recently confirmed by a study under- 
taken for the federal Ministry of Energy by 
Middleton Associates. This study said it 
would cost $6,005 to install a solar heating 
system that could provide 70 per cent of 
the owner’s total energy use. 


In almost all locations throughout the most 
populous regions of Canada, solar energy 
could provide the major part of the space 
and water heating needs of the residential 
sector, together with a large amount of cool- 
ing during the summer. If large numbers of 
citizens of Ontario could be persuaded to 
install solar energy systems, this step, to- 
gether with conservation measures, could 
save Ontario Hydro hundreds of millions of 
dollars—in fact, billions of dollars—by re- 
ducing the number of generating stations 
that would have to be built in the next few 
decades. Yet we have an Ontario Hydro 
study that says that for a solar energy sys- 
tem installation, “it would cost $13,640 to 
supply only 60 per cent of the energy re- 
quired.” That’s a quotation from the Toronto 
Star on September 1, 1976. 


Again, on the other hand, we have John 
Lougheed who has installed a solar heating 
system that uses his outdoor swimming pool 
as a heat sink. He expects that it will supply 
70 per cent of this winter’s heating require- 
ments for his house. His total cost has been 
$6,500 and it has been heating the swimming 
pool during the summer. With water tanks 
or reservoirs incorporated into the basements 
of new houses, this cost could be reduced. 

The heat pump, especially designed and 
built for this Orangeville house, is now in 
production and, with mass production, it 
would undoubtedly cost significantly less. 
Solar heating panels are now available on 
the market and will be subject to the re- 
duced cost benefits of mass production and, 
we certainly hope, improved technology. 


Mr. Rick Symmes of Terra Ccotta has 
built his own solar heating system at a cost 
of $1,300 for materials. Last winter he saved 
$168 because the solar energy system saved 
him almost 6,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity. 
One of Mr. Symmes’ objectives was to see 
whether—and I’m quoting him—“a no-grant 
solar heat system is economical and prac- 
tical.” In view of soaring hydro rates, Mr. 
Symmes expects to recover his investment 
within five years. 


Down in Essex County, we have a solar 
heating project going on at Wheatley. This 
winter a veterinarian, Dr. L. S. McKibbin, 
is planning to heat by solar energy the 


110,000-gallon swimming pool that he uses 
in the treatment of horses. The heating of 
this pool has been costing $400 a month 
during past winters. Dr. McKibbin hopes to 
cut his hydro bills at least 50 per cent. He 
has already designed and tested a protoptype 
solar energy heating unit made of Styro- 
foam, plywood, black Masonite and several 
pre-heaters from salvaged furnace equip- 
ment. This home-made solar power unit 
seems to be relatively inexpensive and _ it 
will be surprising if it does not pay for itself 
in a short time. 

I know that the minister has visited the 
Pepper solar energy device at Granton and 
has seen what can be done by one family 
using only $1,500 worth of materials in de- 
vising its own prototype solar energy system. 
If this had been incorporated into the house 
while the house was under construction, 
there would have been some further savings 
in other materials, for example, shingles as 
well as a very large amount of piping. Mr. 
Pepper has the material cost of his solar 
panels down to about $1 per square foot, 
which is significantly less than the cost of 
those that are on the market at the present 
time. 

Question three, I believe it is: Is the min- 
istry making practical use of anything that 
has been done by the Pepper, Symmes, 
Lougheed and McKibbin families? Has any- 
thing practical been learned and is any bene- 
fit going to come from these individual 
private prototypes? 

What puzzles me is the huge sum of money 
that was spent on Provident House near 
King City, which I believe was $50,000 for 
the solar energy part of the house, and the 
$30,000, I believe, for the Lorriman house 
in Mississauga. I sometimes feel cynical 
enough to wonder whether these two demon- 
stration houses are designed to demonstrate 
the feasibility of solar heating or whether 
they are intended to persuade the public that 
the cost of solar heating systems is simply 
prohibitive and so to forget about it. 


[3:45] 


When Mr. Symmes, who incidentally is 
chairman of the Sierra Club of Ontario, can 
install beside his house an A-frame type of 
solar heating system using rocks and/or 
gravel for heat storage at a total cost of 
$1,300 for materials and can save himself 
5,920 kilowatt-hours of electricity in one 
winter, what further demonstration of solar 
power’s feasibility and economic competitive- 
ness is needed? 
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What we need is the publicizing and 
popularizing of solar power by the ministry, 
together with active encouragement of low- 
cost mass production of hardware, improve- 
ment in technology and the training of what 
you might call experts in quick, reasonably 
priced installation procedures. Perhaps this 
is an area in which co-operation with the 
Ministry of Tourism and Industry could prove 
fruitful, 


Whenever conventional heating system costs 
are being compared with the capital costs of 
solar energy systems, there is another factor 
in the economics of residential heating that 
ssems to be overlooked. Every new house 
built today with a gas or oil furnace may 
be obsolete in as few as 15 years, at least 
as far as its heating system is concerned, 
because there may not be the gas or oil avail- 
able to use in the furnace Replacing of oil 
or gas furnace and a furnace room with a 
heat sink and/or a heat pump means that 
the present furnace will become a financial 
loss. How many 1976 houses have been built 
from plans that have taken into account the 
probable need to adapt to the solar heating 
system long before the structure is otherwise 
ubsoleteP I venture to say very few. 


Question four: Would the minister not 
agree that his ministry and the Ministry of 
Housing should be co-operating so that all 
1977 housing starts should be designed in 
such a way that supplementary solar heating 
additions or adaptations could be easily 
made? 


It’s probably true to say that solar houses 
should extend east and west, so that a maxi- 
mum of roof space is available for solar 
panels on a southern sloping roof. If this is 
true—and it’s high time we found out for 
sure—then at least all future homes in On- 
tario could be sited with this requirement 
uppermost in mind. We have all seen devel- 
opers use the same floor plian for houses that 
face east, west, north or south, and we have 
seen houses designed to have neighbours on 
both sides, placed instead on a corner lot 
with an uninteresting blank wall facing a 
side street. Houses designed for the future 
should be sited properly with the future use 
of supplementary solar heat in mind. 

For several years I have been advocating a 
change in hydro rates that would encourage 
conservation rather than extravagance. At 
present most residential consumers probably 
realize that in each two-month billing period, 
the more electricity they use, the lower the 
cost rate becomes. This state of affairs puts 
no pressure on them to conserve towards the 
end of each two-month period. On the other 


hand, if a residential hydro consumer knew 
that the first 200 kilowatts in each billing 
cost one cent per kilowatt, the next 200 cost 
two cents, the next 200 cost three cents and 
so on, then he or she would become very 
conservation-conscious, at least in the last 
couple of weeks of the billing period. This 
example may be extreme, but it is mentioned 
just to illustrate that a formula for billing 
could be worked out that would conserve 
electricity and therefore, of course, our 
scarce fossil fuel resources. 

(Question five: What news has the minister 
on the progress of conservation-promoting 
hydro rates? 

I have come across some interesting statis- 
tics about energy use that say something im- 
portant about electricity and therefore Hy- 
dro. These few figures are United States fig- 
ures for 1972, but their lesson applies to 
Canada and Ontario. Seventy-eight per cent 
of all Btu consumed in 1972 in the United 
States went to end uses, such as heating and 
cooling buildings, making steel, fuelling 
vehicles and so on. But 18 per cent of all the 
Btu consumed was heat wasted in the gen- 
eration of electricity itself. When Ontario’s 
electricity was made from renewable water 
power, this heat waste was not very impor- 
tant, but when electricity is made from oil 
and gas there is a shocking waste involved. 

Question six: What is the position of the 
Ministry of Energy toward this wasteful 
aspect of the kind of electricity that is gen- 
erated from fossil fuels? For example, in the 
off-peak load periods, what kind of genera- 
tion is reduced? Is it the electricity gener- 
ated by water that’s reduced or is it that 
which is generated by oil and gas? Perhaps 
the minister could give us a picture of how 
planning for peak loads and off-peak loads 
fits into the conservation aspect. 

I should appreciate answers to these six 
questions that I’ve raised in the course of my 
opening remarks. Later, still under vote 1 
relating to general policy, I have some other 
questions I should like to ask one at a time. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Burr. 
We will now have Mr. Reed. 


Mr. Reed: I appreciate having the oppor- 
tunity to lead off for my party on the sub- 
ject of energy. I’m glad it came early be- 
cause I’ve been writing down notes as we're 
going on here and I can’t read my writing 
anyway. I’m in greater and greater difficulty 
as time goes on. 


I'd just like to make a comment about the 
statement which I think all of us have 
acknowedged here, that is the relative impor- 
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tance of energy and tthe fact that energy is 
very definitely increasing in importance as 
time goes on. We all have to recognize that 
the bulk of the productivity, the bulk of the 
increase in the standard of living and the 
bulk of the so-called progress that we have 
made in this province and indeed in the 
western world have been due to the utiliza- 
tion and the increased utilization of this 
magical thing that we call energy. It’s also 
a fair statement to say that the fact that it 
is becoming more critical has not communi- 
cated itself thoroughly to the general pub- 
lic. 

In the Hydro select committee last spring 
there was on analogy made in terms of our 
utilization of energy which said that we in 
the western world now employ the equiva- 
lent of 70 slaves operating at our individual 
behest 24 hours a day and seven days a 
week. The comparison is very graphic when 
we stop and think about the way we do use 
energy. We often wonder at, and I think 
we're beginning to become more aware of, 
just how we employ those slaves or whether 
those slaves are really doing necessary work 
for us or if they are goofing off. 


We all recognize the fact that non-renew- 
able resources are now finite. It doesn’t 
really matter whether we have enough to 
last us another 30 years or whether we 
have enough to last us for 10 years or a 
100 years; the fact is they will come to an 
end, At the rate were consuming them at 
the present time, they'll probably come to 
an end a lot more quickly than necessary. 


We've also recognized the fact in the past 
year, and the minister alluded to it, that it’s 
been a very eventful year in energy in On- 
tario. We've alluded to the fact that this 
province imports 80 per cent of the energy 
it consumes from outside its borders. Hence, 
I think we should recognize in that a 
challenge and it would seem to me that the 
challenge should be ‘to set a goal to become 
ultimately self-sufficient in energy in the 
province of Ontario. If we consider the 
dollars, the actual, hard-core finances of 
energy and what we spend and where we 
spend it, we find that we are in provincial 
terms creating a severe balance of payments 
deficit. It would seem to me then to be only 
logical to be at the forefront of the develop- 
ment of energy techniques which will have 
their roots and their development and their 
production inside the borders of Ontario. 
That's only logic. 


We have lived with the fact that we’ve 


had cheap energy and it’s been abundant. 
But now we recognize that those days are 


over and we have another course to chart. 
I might say I’m pleased to see the ministry 
has somewhat increased its priority in terms 
of its exploration into the area of renewable 
resources. I am disappointed and frustrated 
that it is not, in my mind, very extensive nor 
is it very specific at this time. 

In terms of public appreciation of energy, 
I did ask the minister at the beginning of 
Energy Conservation Week if he would un- 
dertake in this case to direct Ontario Hydro 
to become specific with the homeowner and 
let him know just what could be done to 
improve the energy consumption in the in- 
dividual home. At that point my suggestion 
included a flyer that could be included in 
the hydro bill outlining some of the steps 
that are taken. As yet, so far as I can tell— 
unless I’m not getting the mail—there is very 
little of specifics for the homeowner coming 
from the Ministry of Energy in Ontario. 


The minister has defined his position as 
being that of a catalyst which will spur other 
ministries to action and so on. I think this 
position is very commendable because, after 
all, the connections are very direct. If we 
need a bee in our bonnet in order to become 
conscious of energy conservation, then the 
Minister of Energy certainly should be that 
bee. I would like to ask him about two 
particular ministries and I wonder if he 
could possibly answer the questions in the 
next few days. One is what is he doing in 
his relationship with the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Food in terms of the catalytic effect 
that his ministry may have and what is he 
doing specifically with the Ministry of 
Natural Resources, recognizing that there are 
some very direct energy ties with that min- 
istry? 

I don’t want to put us necessarily into a 
position where we're going to be compared 
with our cousins to the south in terms of 
our commitment to renewable resources. But 
I think it must go on record that the United 
States committed a couple of years ago about 
50 cents a head for every man, woman and 
child in the States—I think it was $90 
million—for what was called the ERDA pro- 


gramme, which was the energy research 
and development. 
[4:00] 


I had the good fortune to be in Winnipeg 
this summer attending the solar energy con- 
ference and we were able to see and obtain 
the first results of that $90 million expendi- 
ture. The first results are exciting and they 
are promising, and while many of them may 
be 10, or 15, or 20 years down the road, 
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they're there; and they're there because a 
government took it upon itself to seriously 
support the research and development. 


I would like to suggest to the minister that 
Ontario, too, should participate in some active 
research and development in terms of re- 
newable resources. This would not be with 
the intent of reinventing the wheel, because, 
after all, that’s not what we want to do. But 
it seems to me that if we participate and if 
we take the lead in subject areas that have 
potential and can be developed, it means 
that we can also entertain the industrial 
potential of that development within the bor- 
ders of our province. 

I think it’s rather naive to sit back and 
simply wait until somebody else does it and 
then have to turn around and buy their tech- 
nology and their hardware and whatever else 
we may need. As Canadians, I suspect that 
we have been in that position to a greater 
or lesser extent since Confederation and per- 
haps before. But I don’t think that has to 
go on, especially when you consider the need 
in a province that is so energy intensive and 
is now the industrial heart of this country. If 
we were to lose that, Ontario indeed would 
be in a sorry state. I think that research and 
development are of the essence here, especi- 
ally on a practical scale and especially in 
areas that are not being tackled—in areas 
where we can lead. 

Conservation, of course, is on everybody’s 
mind. It’s very important, and it’s going to 
be important to aid in the transition between 
the era of non-renewable resources and the 
new era which will undoubtedly be upon us 
in our lifetime—at least in yours, if I should 
live so long. We’ve got to conserve and we 
know that we can conserve. We know, for 
instance, that at the present time something 
slightly more than 50 per cent of the energy 
that we consume is wasted. 


There are areas of conservation, Mr. Chair- 
man, that are of great interest at the present 
time. One area that concerns me is the way 
we use the resources that we have. For 
instance, some energy resources are high- 
grade, as we know, and some are lower 
grade. I know nothing about the laws of 
thermodynamics, but we're beginning to 
recognize that it’s really a total waste to 
apply a high-grade energy form to a lower 
grade result. In the case of electrical genera- 
tion in Ontario, for instance, almost one-third 
of that generation is being used for a low- 
grade end result. I could mention space-heat- 
ing, I could mention the heating of hot 
water, temperatures which we would con- 


sider to be low-grade which would fall below 
170 or 180 degrees. 


Mr. Burr: Like lighting this committee 
room. 


Mr. Reed: Along that line, I would also 
like to mention and might well use it, and 
that is the electrification of at least a portion 
of our transportation system. When you talk 
about the efficiency of the utilization of 
energy, you have to recognize that using 
electricity to turn wheels is a lot more effi- 
cient than using it to produce heat through 
resistance heaters. 


Getting back to public awareness, I was 
pleased that the minister recently presented 
the report on Hydro pricing. It seems to me, 
if my memory serves me correctly, we will 
be moving towards a flatter or a flat rate 
charge for electricity, rather than the old 
traditional form where the more you used, 
the cheaper it was. This is a step in the right 
direction. I would suggest to the minister, 
and urge him to consider seriously, going one 
step further to a reverse incentive system 
where the early block purchase would be 
made at a preferred lower rate and the next 
block purchases at a progressively higher 
rate. Perhaps Ontario Hydro might counter 
with the fact that their revenues might in- 
deed fall, but that period of adjustment is 
now under way and it’s going to take a few 
years for it to wash itself through. 


The potential for self-sufficiency in energy 
in Ontario is something, it seems to me, that 
has not been given due consideration at this 
time. I must say I was also pleased to see 
that the minister is going to be attending a 
symposium on alcohols for fuels. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Wood alcohol. 


Mr. Reed: I’m just not sure what kind of 
fuel you're referring to— 


Mr. Ruston: More power to you. 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Wood alcohol. 


Mr. Reed: Well, I was going to qualify 
that; it is indeed wood alcohol. It brings up a 
whole subject area of renewable resources 
that we have not really dealt with in any 
depth in Ontario, and that is the production 
of energy from our plant life, our agriculture 
or whatever. 


At the solar energy conference in Winni- 
peg we were treated to some scenarios on 
costing of methanol production using inten- 
sive agriculture as the source. It would seem 
that as a portable fuel and doing cost com- 
parisons with gasoline and washing through 
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the energy, Btu availability, etc., we find that 
were getting very close to where were doing 
a cost break-even situation. Another 30 cents 
on the price of gasoline, which the OPEC 
countries will probably end up imposing on 
us before too long, will probably make 
methanol look very attractive as an alterna- 
tive portable fuel. I would suggest that this 
be one of the areas that the Ministry of 
Energy devote a good deal of attention to. 


We can also expand on the use of plant 
life. If you like, we know that there are some 
plants that store their energy as hydrocarbons 
directly rather than as carbohydrates. The 
potential for this utilization is there. It might 
also be interesting to note that the process of 
photosynthesis as we know it is still the most 
efficient converter of solar energy. 


Our goal, it seems to me, should be ulti- 
mately self-sufficiency in energy in Ontario. 
We have the means to achieve it. It’s here. 
Some of the cost factors are just a little 
ahead of us, two or three years down the 
road in some cases or five years or farther 
down the road in other cases. But that is the 
goal. And if that goal is pursued, I’m not the 
least bit pessimistic about the future for 
energy in Ontario; nor am I the least bit 
pessimistic about the potential for injection 
into the economy of this province, because if 
we can begin to retain inside our borders the 
money that’s being sent out of the province, 
we will surely achieve and maintain a 
healthy economic state. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Minister, would you 
like to reply to both speakers? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, sir. I think, if I 
may, Ill try to respond from my notes to 
each of the points made by the previous two 
speakers, and then there may be some points 
on which Yl want to ask some of my staff 
in the ministry and perhaps some from 
Hydro who are here to comment on others 
as we go along. 


The first has to do with the point which is 
very well made by both speakers about the 
way in which we use energy today. I re- 
member a few months ago—I can’t remember 
if it was from my staff or some external 
journal that I was reading—it was made 
abundantly clear just how serious that is 
from population and energy-use statistics. I 
think when you talk about the type of atti- 
tude towards energy you have to talk about 
North America; it’s not just Canada nor is 
it just the Americans. On this continent we’re 
roughly the same in per capita energy use. 
Between us on this continent we have about 
seven per cent of the world’s population and 


yet in a given year we use approximately 30 
per cent of the energy consumed in the 
world. I suppose that relates to the fact that 
energy supplies have always been up until 
recent years one of the last things that peo- 
ple concern themselves about on this conti- 
nent relative to other expenses. 


The cost of energy has in fact declined 
dramatically in North America. In that re- 
gard I’m thinking of a graph which is in 
the latest annual report for Ontario Hydro— 
page 10, I think, of the 1975 annual report 
—that traced three things: The cost of elec- 
tricity per kilowatt hour, the consumer price 
index and the average industrial wage in On- 
tario between the years 1950 and 1975. If 
you take 1950 on this index as 100, the 
average industrial wage in 1975 exceeds 
300; the consumer price index exceeds 200 
and the price of electricity in the province 
I don’t think even gets over 150 or is about 
150. Although not in the exact same propor- 
tions, the same can be said to be true and 
shown about the prices of other energy 
forms in the province, whether we're talking 
about natural gas or petroleum products. 


Our attitudes towards energy then have 
been created by a situation very much of 
our making in the sense that we're the ones 
—I was going to say our generation though 
I don’t mean any disrespect to the member 
for Windsor-Riverside (Mr. Burr)—our two 
generations are the ones who have— 


Mr. Burr: That’s all right, son. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —in the development 
of our electrical utilities and in the devel- 
opment of the oil and gas industry in the 
country constantly expanded in such a way 
as to achieve maximum efficiency and lower 
marginal costing, if you will. 


Obviously we’ve reached the point, which 
should have been evident all along but was 
not because we were set on industrializing 
this country at the lowest possible cost and 
with the greatest of dispatch, where it’s not 
that the resources—I know he didn’t mean 
it this way in his choice of words—have be- 
come finite; they always have been finite. 
It’s just a matter that now were hard up 
against some of these facts. 


[4:15] 


Mr. Reed: Right, they have always been 
finite. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The member for 
Windsor-Riverside suggested that oil and gas 
was going to run out in—I think he used 
the figure 15 years—we have only a few years 
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left. That’s more pessimistic than any other 
projection I’ve ever seen. 


Mr. Burr: Fifteen years for gas, I saw 
recently. That was somebody’s estimate. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I didn’t see that. The 
last report of the National Energy Board on 
natural gas suggested that towards the end 
of this decade we would start to have supply 
problems, that is that demand would exceed 
supply, but that by the early Eighties, with 
the connection of a northern pipeline, the 
balance would be restored. In the last year 
and a half, the rate of discovery in southern 
Alberta, particularly in the traditional area, 
has been such, and the rate of growth and 
demand has been such, that now you get 
TransCanada Pipelines coming to the dis- 
tributors and saying “assuming no outrageous 
growth in demand, we can keep you going 
until about 1982 or 1983—there shouldn’t be 
any great supply problems.” 


You recall that just a year ago yesterday 
we put through the bill to provide for the 
allocation of natural gas. Based on the in- 
formation that we had at that time it ap- 
peared extremely urgent—it appeared that in 
1976 we should begin at least some dry-run 
hearings and in 1977 some hearings that 
would evolve into allocation plans. The 
urgency isn’t there, from what we know now, 
because of the rate of discovery. 


Mr. Burr: Yes, but I have 10 grandchil- 
dren. The urgency is there for them. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, I agree with that. 


Mr. Burr: Right. Whether it is five years, 
or 10, or 15, or 20, that doesn’t matter. The 
urgency is there, that’s all I’m concerned 
about. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I wanted to comment 
on that. I try to get out to the schools and 
the campuses as much as possible, because 
they're the people whose attitudes towards en- 
ergy use I, as minister, and we, as members, 
have got to shape. I look at my own family. 
My mother—I don’t think shell mind if I 
mention her age—is almost 49; there’s not 
much I can do to change her attitudes on 
most things. I think that’s just because she’s 
been around longer and she’s had longer to 
hold those attitudes and reinforce them. But 
I can have a great deal of influence on my 
twin sisters who are not quite 15—as can 
other people to whom they look for advice 
and whom they respect. 


When I go to the schools and the campuses 
the question which I’m most often asked, is 


how much energy do we have left? They 
know that the projections of the National 
Energy Board have changed significantly over 
the last five or six years. The fact that the 
methods of calculation and the projections 
have changed is not the point. They ask 
“How much do we really have?” My response 
to them is always that if you allow yourself 
to get caught up in the question of varying 
and various estimates then you're really into 
a mug’s game—because nobody really knows; 
nobody. 


(Mr. Burr: The answer is not enough. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It depends on who 
you talk to. At this time—and this is another 
issue related to selling conservation—one of 
the biggest problems we have in selling 
conservation is the fact that there is a glut 
at the moment— 


‘Mr. Burr: For us. 


(Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: You’ve got to convince 
people that when we're talking about con- 
servation, when we are talking about load 
Management, or any other term you want to 
apply, we're talking about trying to arrive 
at a suitable balance five, 10, 15 years down 
the road. While it’s true we have a glut of 
every form of energy at the present time, we 
can foresee some problems. 


(Ms. Gigantes: It should encourage you to 
know that my kid won’t take a bath and she 
won't put her socks in the laundry. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Where does she put 
her socks? Okay. 


You mentioned coal. The greatest deposits 
of coal in the country are in Alberta. The 
government of that province in recent months 
has brought out its long-awaited coal policy, 
and while inherent in that policy are some 
frustrations for the rest of us in the country, 
basically what it is saying is that although 
there are in fact centuries of supplies in the 
province, it is not about to have unchecked 
development going on; there is going to be 
an orderly development of that resource, with 
a good return to the people of the province 
in mind. We might argue at times that per- 
haps it’s too high a return, but that’s a 
judgement call on our part versus a judge- 
ment call on theirs. 


They are going to see to it, first of all, that 
the development of that resource will benefit 
Alberta and, secondly, that the environmental 
impact on their province and on infrastruc- 
tures of communities is balanced against the 
desires of the applicants. It’s interesting that 
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in the first two decisions they handed down, 
one involving Ontario Hydro and a project in 
Alberta was approved. The second decision 
had to do with a strip-mining proposal from 
Calgary Light and Power, one of the largest, 
if not the largest utility in the province, and 
that was turned down. 


Both members have referred to the need 
to place greater emphasis on solar energy or, 
if I may use the term, renewable energy re- 
search and applications. I would argue that, 
relative to where we were at a year and a 
half or so ago when I first became involved 
with the ministry, we have put a great deal 
more emphasis in this area, not just in On- 
tario but nationally. This is an area of con- 
cern that I have expressed at several federal- 
provincial conferences and about which I 
have written again very recently to the 
federal minister. 


Given the fact that the various departments 
involved in energy matters in the provinces 
and in the country do have limited resources 
available to them, mainly because of a general 
restraint in spending across the country and 
the fact that the social service ministries in 
every government eat up the lion’s share of 
the budget, we must be sure to co-ordinate 
what we are doing to ensure that there isn’t 
duplication and that we are getting, if you 
will—to use the vernacular—the biggest bang 
for the buck in the country. In fact, I have 
suggested to Mr. Gillespie that we should 
have a conference of the provinces and the 
federal government in the very near future, 
devoted primarily, if not strictly, to the 
question of research and development and 
the setting of some goals and creating some 
co-ordinating mechanism. 

The hon. member for Halton-Burlington 
(Mr. Reed) referred to an expenditure in the 
United States of 50 cents per capita. If you 
want to judge it on that basis, I think if 
you add up what is being done in the country, 
we are spending in excess of that—certainly 
in Ontario—in terms of work that is going on. 


Mr. Reed: Yes? I can’t believe that state- 
ment, Mr. Minister. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: Between the federal 
government and ourselves? 


Mr. Reed: No. I was referring to the com- 
mitment in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I said between the 
federal government and ourselves. 


Mr. Reed: It seems to me last year we 
spent a total of $50,000 and we had another 
$30,000 committed or something like that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m lumping the energy 
management programme as a whole with the 
activities of the federal government. 


Mr. Reed: But the ERDA programme was 
created, conceived and the money spent 
simply on— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, maybe if I can 
finish my remarks— 


Mr. Reed: I’m sorry. Okay. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —then we can get into 
this point by point. 

There was some suggestion that Hydro is 
—I think the expression was—still bound to 
old slogans. I am too young to remember 
“Better light, better sight.” I really don’t 
remember that one. 


Mr. Burr: You are young. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s a new one to me. 
I certainly do remember the slogan “Live 
better electrically’ but there are lots of people 
in this province who wouldn’t because it 
hasn’t been used for about four years. In 
fact, about that time the government made it 
clear to Hydro that that slogan and the frame 
of mind that went with it and was induced 
by it was no longer acceptable and that 
greater emphasis had to be placed on con- 
servation. Since that time all of the ad- 
vertising of Ontario Hydro has been directed 
to conservation. We have seen a number of 
recent developments, such as the fact that 
Hydro in the last year has done away with 
its marketing division and has created a 
conservation division with a healthy budget 
in it. Mr. Wright, the director of that 
division, is here today and members may 
ask him to comment on some of its activities. 


Changes in government policy direction to 
Hydro—certainly changes in the last year 
on the matter of capital availability—have 
possibly been one of the most significant, if 
not the most significant, influences in making 
it clear, not just to Hydro to which I think 
it was evident before, but to the utilities as 
well as their customers, that the days of 
doubling demand every decade were just no 
longer acceptable, that we are going to have 
to scale down our expectations in order to 
live within reasonable bounds. 

On the matter of the heat pumps I thought 
I would ask Dr. Johnson, or Dr. Rowe, or 
Dr. Higgin to comment on the heat pump 
research. Mr. Wright, would you like to 
comment on some of the specifics? 


Mr. Wright: We have a heat pump pro- 
gramme that is partially funded with the 
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Canadian Electrical Association. This is to de- 
velop a heat pump for Ontario climatic con- 
ditions. We started in this programme, I 
guess almost two years ago, and it has taken 
that long to develop the resources and the 
special facilities at our research division at 
Kipling to get into the depth that is required 
for the type of fairly fundamental type of 
research that is involved. 


As you know, the heat pump that’s on the 
market today is basically of American design, 
developed originally to be an air condition- 
ing, a cooling requirement, for locations south 
of the Mason-Dixon line in the United States. 
It has had increasing application in the 
northern parts of the United States and in 
Canada. Our interest now is to develop one 
that is more efficient for Ontario climatic 
conditions and for the climatic conditions for 
the rest of Canada. That is why the Cana- 
dian Electrical Association through its R 
and D programmes is funding part of our 
effort. Our effort right now in our research 
division, if I had to put a dollar value on 
it, is something better than $200,000 a year. 
It involves some very special facilities with 
regard to test rooms and controlled climatic 
conditions so that you can properly gauge 
the effectiveness of prototype devices. 


In addition, we have an arrangement with 
three manufacturers that have heat pumps on 
the market today whereby we monitor instal- 
lations on a selective basis to see how they 
perform from the standpoint of energy con- 
sumption and also from the standpoint of the 
operation and maintenance that the customer 
experiences with them. I think one point that 
a lot of people forget about conventional 
heat pumps is that they are married at pres- 
ent with an electric furnace. As soon as the 
temperature gets below 20 degrees F, then 
the heat pump ceases to operate as such and 
you'll get a standard resistance electric heat- 
ing system coming on the line. So the exist- 
ing heat pump is not a device that would 
permit Ontario Hydro over time to back off 
generating capability, even if it was improved 
in efficiency. 


[4:30] 


My personal opinion is that the heat pump 
ultimately will be married with a fossil-fueled 
conventional furnace. This perhaps will be 
the best way of the consumer meeting his 
heating requirements. That is basically all I 
have to say about the heat pump, Mr. 
Minister. 


‘Mr. Reed: I suspect you are aware there 
is a private product on the market that is 
being married into conventional systems. 


Mr. Wright: There are about 30 of them 
installed in the province, Mr. Reed, at 
present. 


Mr. Reed: I am sure that you are also 
aware that—I have some statistics that indi- 
cate that 60 per cent of the sales of heating 
devices in Washington, DC, are now heat 
pumps. 

Mr. Wright: The sales of what? 


Mr. Reed: Heating devices—that is, home 
heating devices. 


‘Mr. Wright: The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity area is quite a bit larger than that. 


Mr. Reed: Is it? 


Mr. Wright: Yes. But once again, these 
people are pre-committed to a central air 
conditioning system. In other words, if they 
want to put the capital into an air condition- 
ing sysem they justify the additional expen- 
diture for the heat pump. 


Mr. Reed: Would it not be logical to con- 
clude then, knowing that you have attained 
parity at 20 degrees F and so on, that the 
place to develop a heat pump is not going to 
be with Ontario Hydro? You are absolutely 
right. You put it in conjunction with an elec- 
trical heating system and you gain nothing in 
terms of peak “management. In February 
when things get cold, off goes the heat pump 
and on comes the baseboard and it is the 
same old game. 


Mr. Wright: But it is a substantial energy 
saver. 


Mr. Reed: Quite so. So would not then the 
logical development be as you had _ sug- 
gested, with the fossil-fired system? 


Mr. Wright: My personal view is that ul- 
timately that is where the real payoff in the 
heat pump will come. But once again, that 
will be when the price of fuel dictates a sub- 
stantially higher investment in the capital 
for your heating plant. 


Mr. Reed: Except that the heat pump is 
not only a heater, it is a cooler as well— 


Mr. Wright: That’s right. 


Mr. Reed: —so we are looking at a double 
uSe. 


Mr. Wright: That is correct. If you have 
a desire for central air conditioning in your 
home. 


Mr, Burr: Mr. Chairman, may I ask what 
happened to these experiments of 30 years 
ago? 
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Mr. Wright: Thirty years ago there was 
one experiment I recollect, strictly from 
reading reports, and that was using a ground 
source heat pump. This was where you had 
massive copper piping installations in the 
ground and you used heat from the ground 
as the method of getting your heat into the 
home. These systems failed in many cases 
because of the fact that you lower ground 
temperature. As a result of that, you need 
massive capital investment in the copper 
piping system and you need a very large 
sized lot to do it. This was an experiment in 
Ontario at least 25 or 30 years ago. 


Mr. Burr: Is there a report available on 
the results of those experiments? 


Mr. Wright: Yes, there is. 


Mr. Burr: Would it be possible for me to 
get one? 


Mr. Wright: Yes, it would be. 
Mr. Burr: Would you send me one? 
Mr. Wright: I would be very glad to. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Does that answer all 
of your questions at this point on the heat 
pumps? 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes. There is one more 
question. I don’t know how much detail you 
want to get into on these kinds of things, 
but I think that Mr. Reed’s question cer- 
tainly is pertinent. We have just been told 
that these devices should be used in con- 
junction with fossil fuel-fired furnaces. On 
the other hand, we are being told that we 
are relying on the Canadian Electrical Asso- 
ciation to do the innovation in this area. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Obviously, the devel- 
opment of the actual technology will be in 
the private sector. The marketing of it—the 
monitoring, the impetus if you will, the 
pushing—is coming from Hydro, in their re- 
lationship with the private sector on an on- 
going basis. 


Ms. Gigantes: Who is going to be inter- 
ested in this question? The oil companies are 
not going to be interested. The gas com- 
panies aren’t going to be interested. What 
is actually going to be done and why should 
the electric association be interested? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t think that is 
entirely fair. 


Mr. Wright: We took the R and D propo- 
sal to the Canadian Electrical Association as 
such and they agreed to partially fund it as 
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one of their national R and D programmes. 
We are working, as we do in most research 
programmes, with Ontario manufacturers in 
this case in the development of prototypes 
that we would be putting in place, probably 
in the early part of 1977. At this stage, I 
think it is too early to determine what sort 
of marketing stance you would want to take 
with this, depending on what sort of product 
you end up with and what the manufacturer 
is going to be telling you about what his 
cost is going to be relative 'to other heating 
systems that will be on the market at that 
time. 


Mr. Reed: Excuse me, could you tell me 
what the backup is on these systems that you 
are experimenting with now? 


Mr. Wright: The backup on what? 
Mr. Reed: The backup heating device? 


Mr. Wright: Most of the heat pump instal- 
lations in the province right now have a 
standard resistance electric furnace, once 
again because of the fact that the individual 
has a precommitment to central air condi- 
tioning which then has a forced air system 
to go with it, That is why they use a central 
electric furnace as the backup system. 


Mr. Reed: Except that you said yourself 
that it would be far better if they used a 
central system that was fossil-fired— 


Mr. Wright: I think that is ultimately 
what you probably can end up with. 


Mr. Reed: —because there you are looking 
at total consumption which is quite substan- 
tial. 


Mr. Wright: When you end up with that 
system—and I personally believe it would be 
well into the 1990s when that would happen 
—you would probably use a storage type of 
system with any type of fossil fuel for peak- 
ing purposes. That is just a personal view- 
point as to how it would evolve. 


Mr. Reed: You say well into the 1990s? 
They are being installed right now. I can 
take you out to an engineering firm in my 
riding and I don’t think they are any more 
advanced than anybody else. 


Mr. Wright: I think in terms of the 2.5 
million homes in the province as compared 
to the 30 or 40 installations that exist right 
now, that type of system just costs too much. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It has a long way to 
zo. In the discussion on an electrical sys- 
tem as a backup in fossil fuel, you ‘have to 
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put that against what you were suggesting, 
Mr. Reed, that is, that we become totally 
self-sufficient. Given what we have or don’t 
have in the province in terms of fossil fuels, 
you may be hard up against that goal if you 
promote this. 


Mr. Reed: Of course it is quite possible 
by that time we will be firing in a little 
methanol into the furnace. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Or whatever. 


Mr, Makarchuk: Fire them up or anaes- 
thetize them. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The next point that 
was raised was the question of the series of 
experimental houses of which the member 
for Windsor-Riverside (Mr. Burr) is aware, 
all of which I have read about and one of 
which about six weeks ago I visited, that of 
Mr. Pepper at Granton, Ontario. Rather than 
trying to run through the whole list myself, 
I will ask Dr. Higgin to comment on these 
systems and what we have learned about 
them and from them in the last year and a 
half or two years. 


Dr. Higgin: There was quite a list of 
houses that Mr. Burr referred to. I will try 
to take them in the order that I got them 
down. 


Mr. Burr: Excuse me, please. My question 
was simply what is being learned of use from 
them? I don’t want a detailed list of what 
everyone does and so on, but what is of in- 
terest and profit to us. 


Dr. Higgin: You asked specifically has the 
ministry made any comparisons between the 
house in Columbus, Ohio, and Provident 
House? We have made such comparisons. 
First of all, the electricity costs are higher 
in Columbus, Ohio. It is slightly milder in 
climate. As you said, it has 37 panels. This 
amounts to somewhere around 1,200 square 
feet of collector. Canadian collectors to buy 
are in the range of about $8.50 to $10 per 
square foot. Storage, 4,000 gallons, costs 
around 20 cents a gallon. Just on a straight 
quotation to buy the hardware, I get $14,000 
if I was to go out on the market and try to 
get the quotes here in Canada; and that is 
not installed. 


We must accept that there is a cost dif- 
ference, and it is quite a big one, between 
Canadian and American conditions. I think 
we have to be concerned about why this is 
and look at ways of trying to bring down the 
costs, I am sure you wouldn’t advocate that 
we go and buy American just because we 


can buy a system cheaper. The fact is that if 
we go and buy commercial Canadian sys- 
tems, we have to pay more. But by creating 
a market we are assisting the Canadian in- 
dustry in a small way, and we must expect 
to pay this premium until the market takes 
off, as it has done in the United States, 
either due to massive federal funding or to 
private sector involvement. The private sec- 
tor involvement, I think you will realize, 
will come when it is seen to be a commercial 
proposition. 


Mr. Burr: Excuse me. What is that 20 
cents a gallon figure? I didn’t understand 
that. 

Dr. Higgin: That is the typical cost for 
thermal storage systems for solar systems. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Is that the 
cost or is that per annum? 


installation 


Dr. Higgin: That is simply a capital cost 
to buy the tank, never mind installing it. 
The fact is that there is probably twice the 
differential between going out in the United 
States and buying the hardware and going 
out in Canada and buying the same _hard- 
ware. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Just on this point, one 
of the things that was brought out on a 
visit to the Ark installation in Prince Edward 
Island was the fact that the people there 
stressed that if they had gone ahead and 
asked for special equipment for solar heating 
and so on, the prices would have been atro- 
cious; so in effect, what they did was they 
just got standard equipment. They asked for 
a pump that would deliver so many gallons 
per hours; for collector panels, they asked 
for Plexiglass panels that were available in 
Scarborough, and so on. They found that 
they were able to get their equipment for 
a lot less than if they had got it specifically 
designed or at least nomenclatured as for 
solar heating purposes. In many cases they 
implied that the equipment was basically the 
same, but once you started talking about 
solar heating, the price just went up auto- 
matically. I wonder if you have had any 
similar experiences or ‘has this been discussed 
or looked into? 


Dr. Higgin: Yes. If you go shopping 
around and try to buy the cheapest equip- 
ment you can and if you are willing to do a 
lot of the finishing work on it yourself—i.e., 
you are willing to glaze it, put it in the 
boxes, hook it up and so on, doing it all 
yourself—then of course the price is going 
to be lower than for a unit that is completely 
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ready to install on the roof. So no doubt you 
can reduce the prices by buying parts of 
equipment and so on. 


I think you are talking about two different 
areas here. One is the do-it-yourself area and 
the other is the commercial area. I under- 
stood from the discussion that the interest 
was principally in getting rapid commerciali- 
zation of solar systems, that this is what you 
were looking for in your discussions, rather 
than encouraging the odd do-it-yourselfer. 
That is why I have given the answer on that 
basis. 


The other one which I think we must 
address here is the Middleton report, because 
this thing is cropping up all over the place 
as the bible of solar energy. The Middleton 
report quotes a price of $5,005 for a system 
installed in 1979—but those costs are in 1974 
dollars. He currently gives a similar price 
range for solar collectors fo $8.50 to $20 a 
square foot. In fact, the system has got a 
total of 750 square feet of collectors so, 
even doing a straightforward calculation, the 
collectors alone would cost you $5,000. That 


doesn’t include the solar storage and _ it 
doesn’t include the piping, wiring and 
controls, 
[4:45] 


We are finding that these are a quite sub- 
stantial part of the cost and the difference 
between the purchase price of a collector 
and the installed price is also very substan- 
tial. It costs quite a bit of money to rent 
a crane and hire two men who have to be 
steeplejacks to get up upon the roof and 
install these collectors, and this is the way 
the costs rise. Peter Middleton’s report gives 
costs that he projects would be a follow-on 
in 1979. Let’s just get that date clear. He is 
not talking about a system that he could 
build or go out and buy today. The Hydro 
report to which you have referred was for a 
different year. That was buying it right now, 
for the $13,000 that you referred to. If you 
use Peter Middleton’s unit costs on the col- 
lectors and so on and add a little bit for 
storage, you would come out seeing that On- 
tario Hydro’s costs were quite on the opti- 
mistic side for 1975. 


There is this big confusion between the 
two years. He is making projections that the 
costs are going to come down to $5 a square 
foot installed for the whole system—tanks, 
collectors and everything in 1979. That’s a 
pretty big step from $10 a square foot just 
to buy a collector. I hope he’s right. We 
all hope he’s right and that that’s what the 
costs will come down to. The fact is the costs 
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are a long, long way away from there. In 
fact, I would even say that Ontario Hydro’s 
cost estimates are slightly on the optimistic 
side for right now based on our own 
experience. 


Mr. Reed: Just as a comment on this, I 
know what my NDP friend is referring to. 
The cost of equipment that is specifically 
designated as solar-type equipment is selling 
at a premium. But I would like to suggest 
to him, knowing that and knowing the poten- 
tial demand for the future, I would suggest 
its a good bet that in the next few years 
there are going to be some really good oppor- 
tunities for some free enterprise businessmen. 


Hon. 'Mr. Timbrell: It’s five or six years 
since the first pocket calculators came on the 
market. When they first came out they were 
about $100. Now there are units available 
for $15.95. 


(Mr. Ruston: And they do more. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: With the encourage- 
ment that we are trying to give to the private 
sector to get into this field to develop the 
market, you will see it come down. Did you 
have other points that you wanted to make? 


Mr. Makarchuk: I wonder, on the same 
point, if that perhaps is something the min- 
istry should be doing. From discussions I 
have had it’s not that difficult and it’s not 
that impossible to develop some type of solar 
energy collector systems or heating systems 
and perhaps it should be one of the projects 
for the do-it-yourselfers. There are a lot of 
people who have a lot of talent these days 
for doing things themselves, particularly with 
prices going up. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There are a lot of 
people getting into that. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right. It’s the kind 
of information that should be disseminated 
instead of dealing with the standard package 
and the perfectly engineered project. I know 
cases where people have bought the sides 
out of freezers and painted them black and 
stuck a little pump on them and are heating 
their swimming pools and things like that. 
These are the kinds of things that perhaps 
should be part of the ministry process. 


Dr. Higgin: Those are not the things that 
are going to have a major impact on the en- 
ergy in the future, on solar energy. I don’t 
even know whether we could accept that 
that was the way this thing would become 
commercialized. I think that’s an open ques- 
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tion. I think the do-it-yourselfer has to be 
encouraged. We learn a lot from these peo- 
ple. Certainly we do lear a lot from people 
like Carl Pepper. As you know Carl Pepper 
by virtue of his employment, was able to get 
the materials for next to nothing for that 
installation. If you went and bought the 
materials at Canadian Tire, it would cost 
you three times as much as it cost him just 
to buy them. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s a point I think 
bears some emphasis. In Mr. Pepper’s case 
what he did was to go to scrap metal yards 
and junk dealers. His solar collector is made 
up of ttruck bodies; flat beds from trucks 
from wreckers. The heater the has for his 
pool which he is going to connect to his hot 
water system, is some old rads, which again 
he got from tthe wreckers. So, by scroung- 
ing through various sources, he was able to 
develop his system. 

I had the figure in mind of $1,200, not 
$1,500, which of course is not labour inclu- 
sive. Mr. Pepper and his wife spent virtually 
every weekend, every night and every holi- 
day for about four or five months working 
on the system, building the collector, insulat- 
ing the collector and insulating the pipes 
into the house. For instance, their hot water 
storage system, which I believe holds about 
3,000 gallons, is two old gasoline truck 
tanks, one of which was given to him and 
the other cost him $40, I think. It cost him 
$25 to have them steam cleaned and he cut 
them in half with a torch, finished off the 
ends again and insulated this room in his 
basement, which is darned hot, I can tell 
you. 


Mr. Burr: And lowered it through his kit- 
chen floor. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s right, through 
the floor of what was his kitchen at one time. 
While he was at it, he moved the kitchen to 
get ready for it. 

Even using scrap material, if you were to 
calculate the cost of the labour which he and 
Mrs, Pepper put into it, you would be well 
over $3,000, if not $4,000, as the cost of that 
system. Unquestionably, though, I think Mr. 
Makarchuk’s point is well taken and one 
with which we totally agree, that we have to 
give every encouragement to the private in- 
dividual who has got the idea and the drive 
to work on these systems. 

I was impressed. As you know, I put in a 
pool this year and was looking for a heat- 
ing system, which I still haven’t got. It cost 
him $30, using the scrap material, to build 
a pool heater. It isn’t quite enough, he told 
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me, so he is going to build another one, 
which he thinks will cost about $60 or $70, 
and use the other one for the hot water sys- 
tem in the house. 


The goal has got to be, with the private 
sector, to encourage them to get into this 
field. I was talking with a fellow in my rid- 
ing recently who is in the plastics and as- 
bestos products business. He had just come 
across something—I don’t know if it was 
something we had sent out from the ministry 
or something he had read in Popular Me- 
chanics or something—and he realized there 
may be a market for asbestos pipe for dis- 
trict heating systems. He is pursuing this, 
which is very timely since we are pursuing 
the concept of district heating. 


So there are people in the private sector 
who are starting to catch on 'to the fact that 
there are a variety of products—brand-new 
energy systems—which are going to be 
needed in the not-too-distant future for North 
America, and they are starting to delve into 
it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: To add to that, Mr. 
Chairman, the way I look at it is that if you 
are going to get the people involved in the 
heating industry to develop systems, the sys- 
tems they will be developing will be the 
ones that they can market; it will be to their 
advantage to develop those kind of systems. 
The direction that I think can be taken is 
for the ministry to try to encourage it in 
terms of spreading out the information and 
pointing out the possibilities that are avail- 
able or the type of equipment that is avail- 
able right now that is not necessarily de- 
signed specifically for solar heating but can 
be utilized for these things. Consequently, if 
a demand for this type is developed, 
naturally you will have private entrepreneurs 
moving in, seeing the demand is developing, 
and they will be coming up with various 
components, parts, etc., as they do for, say, 
if you were building your own little airplane 
or some darned thing of that nature. 

There has to be a start—that is what I 
want to stress—and there has to be some kind 
of direction. It’s not that difficult, as I sort of 
garnered from visiting the Ark installation in 
PEI, because the fact is that a lot of the 
equipment there was standard equipment. 
There wasn’t anything specially built. Most 
of it was obtained from Toronto, of all 
places, or from firms who are manufacturing 
it for other purposes. If this is the kind of 
information that is available, then it could 
flow from that that there will be entrepren- 
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eurs who will see that there is a market for 
this and start developing components. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I have no idea of num- 
bers, but we do get a number of inquiries 
from private citizens as well as people who 
are trying to get into business or are in busi- 
ness. We keep bibliographies of material on 
all renewable energy sources, drawn from 
dozens, if not hundreds, of periodicals and 
reports that are around. We provide the 
bibliographies to these individuals so that 
they can pursue it. 


Just to come back to Mr. Pepper as an 
example, a student at the University of West- 
ern Ontario did his master’s thesis on his 
system which was delivered at Winnipeg. I 
don’t know whether you were there for that 
session but a student, whose name escapes 
me, delivered that paper at Winnipeg. I think 
Mr. Pepper has in fact prepared some other 
information which he sells just to recover the 
cost of printing it, but he does himself pro- 
mote it with other interested individuals. 


Dr. Higgin: They are also included in our 
solar booklet which is in preparation. We 
hope to have it published in about six weeks 
time. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We are trying to get 
the information out and around as much as 
possible to spark interest or meet interest that 
is there. 


Dr. Higgin: I would like to answer Mr. 
Burrs other question. If I have it right, he 
referred to the fact that the Ministry of 
Energy and the Ministry of Housing should 
be co-operating to see that houses are laid 
out and designed so that a solar retrofit 
would be possible in future when this be- 
came economical or became a necessity. 


Mr. Burr: A necessity, yes. 


Dr. Higgin: Whichever, yes. I think there 
are two arguments to this question. If we 
hope that the way we will go with solar 
systems is really like Carl Pepper’s house or 
like Ric Symmes’ house, to develop a pack- 
aged system, then that packaged system 
doesn’t care which way the house faces. A 
packaged system can be installed in the 
backyard of a house and it can face south. 
Whether the house faces north, east or west 
doesn’t really matter. 


I tend to feel that’s the direction we 
should be pursuing for the commercialization. 
I tend to feel that the question now of de- 
signing every new housing start in Ontario so 
that it’s going to face south or within 20 
degrees of south is rather an impractical type 


of thing to achieve. It would lead in fact to a 
lower utilization of land than is currently 
achieved. 


We have already discussed this at various 
levels and at the conference in Winnipeg 
with a number of people. It is the general 
consensus that it’s just not practical to do this 
on single-family units. On larger units, mul- 
tiples and so on, there is a bit more flexi- 
bility in doing this because a larger unit gen- 
erally has a fair bit of free-standing area that 
could face south. It’s not going to be shad- 
owed by any other developments and so on 
to the same degree. We have to say that the 
point is that the packaged systems are the 
way to go. They generally are on free-stand- 
ing racks or something of that type, and it 
doesn’t matter which way the building faces. 


We also have for residential the possibil- 
ity, which you are probably well aware of in 
your reading on the subject, of the mini- 
utility, whereby subsequently a housing de- 
velopment could be retrofit with a central- 
ized type of solar system along the lines of 
a district heating system. The orientation 
of the houses again is not that important 
when we are considering either packaged in- 
dividual systems or the mini-utility concept. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think the other point 
that perhaps needs to be borne in mind, with 
that which Dr. Higgin has just set in mind, 
is that everybody is concerned about the 
price of housing. Any of us who has sat on 
municipal councils knows the kinds of things 
that municipalities and the provincial gov- 
ernment, through the building code, for what 
they consider to be good reasons, add to the 
cost of the price of housing. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Not a heck of a Jot. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Oh, no, even in the 
three years that I spent on North York coun- 
cil, there were the levies. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Not in comparison to the 
land costs. 


[5:00] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: But the point is that 
we do—and for good reason. Some would 
argue, for instance, that the change we put 
into the building code a year ago, to require 
higher insulation levels, was perhaps coun- 
terproductive in terms of wanting to push 
housing, but it was done for good! reasons, 
longer-term reasons than just the initial pur- 
chase of the house. When we speak of levies 
for parks, for recreation facilities, for road 
improvements or whatever, it’s a matter of 
balance. 
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I think the suggestion you made, Mr. 
Burr, was that the houses should be built in 
such a way as to be able to be retrofitted, 
presumably with a tank system, at some 
point in the future. There again— 


Mr, Burr: I was thinking more of utilizing 
the rooftops. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: But you still have to 
bear in mind the fact that every system I’ve 
seen—and Dr. Higgin undoubtedly knows of 
others that aren’t like this—has to have a 
pool, if you will, or a holding tank for the 
water. 


Mr. Burr: Yes. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: I am just thinking of 
my own house, having seen Carl Pepper's, 
and such a tank would be the total’ size of 
my furnace room; it would have to be built 
with masonry walls instead of the partitions 
that separate it from the recreation room, 
and would add significantly to the cost of 
the house—more, undoubtedly, than most of 
the other levies and requirements that we 
have on them now. 


Mr. Burr: But that’s an underground mat- 
ter; the reservoir or heat sink, whatever you 
want to call it, is underground. I am think- 
ing of the panels. Supposing you have a 
lot, the length of which is north and south; 
you can build a house that has a roof slop- 
ing towards the street—in other words, to- 
ward the south—or you can build a roof that 
is facing east and west. If you build a 
peaked roof that is facing east and west, it’s 
not going to be much use if you want to 
put solar panels on it. But if you build one 
with a south-facing expanse of roof, then 
you can put solar panels on there if you 
want to. That’s what I had in mind. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think Dr. Higgin’s 
point, though, was that probably is unneces- 
sary, given the kind of technology we are 
looking at. My point was that whether you 
are talking about building the basement of 
an existing house in such a way that even- 
tually— 


Mr. Burr: No, I’m sorry— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —part of it can be 
turned into a reservoir, or whether you are 
talking about building even lower into the 
ground—with almost a foundation under the 
foundation that could eventually be turned 
into a reservoir—you are adding significant 
cost to housing at a time when we are trying 
to promote housing. 


Mr. Burr: What I had in mind wouldn’t 
add a cent to the cost. I’m talking about 
siting the house in such a way that you could 
take maximum advantage of a southern ex- 
panse, You say that in the future these are 
going to be packaged and put in the yard. 
But if you have been around the village of 
Riverside, which came up in the House to- 
day, where you have 12.8 units to an acre, 
you couldn't get a package in their back- 
yards. These are postage-stamp lots. All they 
do is give the children a little safe place, 
like an enlarged playpen; that’s about their 
sole purpose. Or if you want to sit out in 
the spring or fall and not have your neigh- 
bours look at you, that’s how small the lots 
are, You couldn’t put any kind’ of solar en- 
ergy collector in one of those lots. There- 
fore, the only place to put it would be on 
the roof. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t know that 
that’s necessarily so. My own house in North 
York is on land that is zoned for about 14 or 
16 units to the acre—it’s RM-2 and you could 
get a solar collector— 


Mr. Burr: It’s an individual house? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s a semi-detached. 
But the point is that with the projects that 
are under way now and the kinds of things 
we know are in the works, that would seem 
to be the best route to go, with proper con- 
cern for land use now and for the initial cost 
of housing. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, with respect 
to the minister and the ministry, it seems to 
me that they're not addressing the essence 
of the questions which were asked by Mr. 
Burr and Mr. Reed. We already know very 
well that it’s not as efficient to instal solar 
heating units for individual houses, and if 
were going to contemplate it with the kind 
of systems that we have now we should be 
talking about collations of units of about 30; 
that’s the most efficient way to do it now. It 
seems to me the point that each of them was 
trying to raise— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Excuse me, collations 
of units of 30 of what, of housing you mean? 


Ms. Gigantes: Thirty units of housing, yes. 
The point that each was trying to raise is 
that there is a major marketing problem, and 
you refer to this but you don’t refer to what 
that problem is and how we're going to try 
and solve it in Ontario. I suggest that if we 
wait were going to have Philips Electronics 
come in and sell us the technology—I think 
Mr. Reed is correct—or the oil companies 
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from the States come in and sell us the 


technology. 


The problem is that small entrepreneurs 
can’t sell enough units right now at the price 
there is to be able to increase their manufac- 
turing run to bring the price down, and the 
Japanese didn’t develop their computers and 
develop their calculators in a market where 
they depended upon other people for the 
technology and the size of their runs. They 
owned their own industry and they devel- 
oped it for their own purpose and their own 
export purposes. I think the point that Mr. 
Reed and Mr. Burr are trying to make is that 
unless we make an effort on our own to try 
and develop that market, which is going to 
take a lot of investment and of large sums of 
money, we were going to have foreign firms 
coming to us and taking advantage of world- 
wide runs to sell us that technology. I see no 
good reason for that and I think that’s the 
point that these gentlemen are trying to 
make. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t think we're 
disagreeing at all. The ministry, working with 
the private sector, is doing what it can, first 
of all, to promote the interest in solar heating 
among the public, who are probably very 
sceptical about the potential for it. 


Ms. Gigantes: If they're sceptical it’s be- 
cause they've been fed official reports for 
years which make them sceptical. They don’t 
learn that from ESP. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t know which 
reports youre referring to but Id like to see 
them. If the projections of cost are the kinds 
of things you’re looking at you're not sug- 
gesting that we should mislead them and say, 
“Notwithstanding this, do it anyway.” It’s a 
matter of working with builders. For instance, 
the company that built Provident House is 
McClintock Homes. I know that as a result 
of his involvement with Provident House Mr. 
McClintock and his senior people have been 
travelling around North America looking at a 
variety of solar systems with the view in 
mind of trying to incorporate solar heating 
into more projects in the future. That’s the 
kind of thing I mean. If we can get major 
builders expressing interest we can _ then, 
through Industry and Tourism and our own 
contacts with the private’ sector, say: 
“Look, here’s a major builder who is inter- 
ested. He realizes the potential, and we'll 
have to get on with the development of sys- 
tems which will be more affordable than 
what is available now.” It’s not going to 
happen overnight. In some cases it’s bound 
to involve the Ontario Development Corpora- 
tion or one of its arms, EODC or NODC, to 
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get this under way and we're prepared to do 
that. We’re very much in the initial stages of 
the development of solar heating on the con- 
tinent, although at the same time when I 
came into this ministry about two years ago 
there were something like a dozen solar 
heated buildings in the country, houses and 
so forth, and now there are about 200. 


Dr. Higgin: In Canada I very much doubt 
that there is a dozen now. 


(Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I understood that there 
were a couple of hundred in North America. 


Dr. Higgin: In North America, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay. It’s going to be 
a long way off. It’s probably going to take a 
lot of money. It’s going to take a lot of arm- 
twisting. It’s going to take a lot of convincing 
that, first of all, it is a viable alternative and 
that there is a market there. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Minister, it’s a fact that 
most of the work that’s been done in this 
area over the last few years has been done 
by private individuals using their own private 
funds. The point I am trying to make to 
you is that if we go on with the level of 
government interest that we have had, and 
it seems to me we are still getting in Ontario 
and in Canada, we are going to end up in 
five years from now buying package tech- 
nologies from Philips or the American oil 
companies. I make that as a prediction. It 
is a wide open field. Why shouldn’t we get 
into it? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If their systems are 
better then we will buy them. 


Ms. Gigantes: Better than what? There is 
nothing, sure. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The point is develop- 
ment is under way. Consumers’ Gas has work 
under way with what is know as the Solar- 
MEC unit. Philips is an international firm, 
but a good corporate citizen in this country. 
They have taken, in every country in which 
they are operating, a tremendous lead in the 
development of solar systems. What I have 
said to you is that we recognize that through 
investment bodies like the Ontario Develop- 
ment Corporation we may have to get in- 
volved to give the kind of support that will 
be necessary for Ontario companies to do 
more work. It is not just solar; it is any 
number of things in the alternate energy field. 


Mr. Reed: I’m sorry, I didn’t mean to 
interrupt. I do feel that there is a point here 
that has boen made, and Evelyn has raised 
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ic again. She referred to the scepticism of 
the public, and I think that scepticism was 
reinforced by the minister as late as last 
year, during last year’s estimates when we 
talked about the feasibility of solar heat or 
a solar component in heating. I don’t want 
to dwell on solar energy. It is a heck of a 
big field and we can go all around the map 
on it, but the point is this: If I remember 
your statement at that time, one of the 
criteria you used to judge the feasibility of 
solar heating was Provident House itself, and 
the $50,000 expenditure. I may be wrong, 
and if I am wrong I apologize, but that was 
the indication that you gave— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think what I was 
trying to do at the time, and I have looked 
back over my notes and Hansard at the 
time, what I was trying to say then, and I 
would have to say it now, is that solar 
heating is not a panacea. Some people try to 
portray it as one, and infer it is just going 
to change everything ovemight. The pro- 
jection I have seen is that if every new house 
from this point forward to the end of the 
century were solar heated it would drop the 
projection of demand for all forms of energy 
in the year 2000 by one per cent. One per 
cent of what? One per cent of total is a lot, 
but it is not a panacea. It is one of many 
things that have to be done. 


Mr. Reed: I wonder why, every time we 
get into a discussion on this, we always 
avoid the obvious. The obvious is that here 
we are talking about hardware, talking about 
retrofitting, and talking about equipment, 
and while Dr. Higgin is here I would like 
to ask him what position his ministry is 
taking and what activity it is engaged in on 
the design of homes so that they become 
passive solar collectors in themselves? To me, 
that is the obvious road to go on. Certainly 
hardware is going to help us. It is going to 
be of some assistance. But we know that 
with the proper design of homes as a passive 
solar collector type we can reduce the energy 
demand in that home by, it has been esti- 
mated, up to two-thirds, without adding a 
nickel in terms of hardware. Have you been 
involved in this area? 


Dr. Higgin: We have been working with 
the people—I met them in Winnipeg; I 
don’t know whether you did—who are re- 
sponsible for the Illinois Lo-Cal House from 
the University of Illinois. We have been in 
close contact with them, we got their design 
reports and so on, and one of our hopes is 
that we can, in next year’s development, look 
at a passive solar system along the lines of 


Lo-Cal House that was built in Illinois, 
adapted to the Canadian conditions. Really 
it is a super insulation job. It has south- 
facing windows with overhang and the use 
of movable insulation over the windows at 
night time. As you say you can reduce the 
energy requirements very considerably. So, 
indeed, one of our hopes is to look at one of 
these units next year with the Ontario Hous- 
ing Corporation. 


Mr. Reed: But as it stands at the present 
time you are still monitoring American de- 
velopments? 


[5:15] 


Dr. Higgin: We don’t have much else to 
monitor from the Canadian federal level I 
am afraid at this point in time. Most of the 
breakthroughs are being made right now in 
the United States, except I would like to 
point out we have a number of firsts here 
in Ontario, first not only in Canada but first 
in North America in that Provident House, 
regardless of its cost, was the first 100 per 
cent seasonal storage system demonstrated 
in North America. The Americans now are 
adopting this principle and they are taking 
it up because it has certain advantages for 
larger buildings. 

The Aylmer project is a 30-unit senior 
citizens apartment building and, again, that 
will be the largest totally solar heated resi- 
dence in North America. The Newmarket 
court house, which is in the final design 
stages, will be the largest commercial’ build- 
ing with solar heating in North America, so 
I think you have got to say that whereas you 
may think we are not spending enough, we 
are trying to put the money into areas where 
we can make progress. 


We are in the forefront. We are not just 
tagging along behind the Americans and, in 
fact, a lot of the things we are doing here 
are being picked up by the Americans, in- 
cluding the ideas that we are putting for- 
ward. 

The Canadian government to this point 
has emphasized single-family homes. It has 
no other programmes at all, and that is 
where the Ontario government has been dif- 
ferent. Instead of trying to duplicate their 
efforts, which is concentrating on the single- 
family home, and we believe now will be 
getting to an adequate level of funding con- 
cerned with single-family homes, we are 
trying to put our efforts into different types 
of buildings, into the larger multiple units 
and into commercial units. 
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Mr, Burr: Mr. Chairman, would Dr. Hig- 
gin say then, for homes that are already 
built, the best thing that you can see at the 
moment is the type of A-frame that Mr. 
Symmes has constructed? 


Dr. Higgin: There are a number of op- 
tions. Certainly that is one. 


Mr. Burr: The price given by Mr. Symmes 
was, I think, $1,300 for the materials. 


Dr. Higgin: They are commercially avail- 
able. There are two companies, one in Win- 
nipeg and one here in Mississauga, which 
are marketing that furnace. Their price is 
$4,500 for a system the same size as Ric 
Symmes’ and that is delivered to your lot. 
You then have to do a bit of work to get the 
duct work in the basement. You have to 
order a truckload of rocks to fill it up and 
do a bit of wiring. So there is a bit of work 
involved over and beyond the purchase 
price. That system will give you—I don’t like 
these figures where they say it is going to 
give you sO many per cent of your heating, 
because the unit really has a fixed output 
which is dependent only on the sunshine 
that is available in the air. It gives you about 
20 million Btu of heat per year, which is 
about one-fifth of the average household re- 
quirement based on a 1,200 square foot 
house insulated to the new Ontario Building 
Code standards. 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Symmes said that his eight- 
panel job, I think it was— 


Dr. Higgin: It’s 160 square feet. 


Mr. Burr: —gave him about 50 per cent of 
his requirement. 


Dr. Higgin: No. That is 50 per cent of 
the requirement for one wing of his house. 
It is 6,000 kilowatt hours. If you multiply 
that by 3.142, that comes out to very close 
to 20 million Btu. a year. 


Mr. Burr: If he had two of those, would 
he get twice as much? 


Dr. Higgin: Yes, if he had two of those 
he would get twice as much heat; not twice 
as much per cent, but twice as much gross 
heat, 40 million Btu. He has an oil system 
too. 


(Mr. Burr: If that A-frame apparatus were 
larger—I suppose it is about six feet, seven 


feet high— 


Dr. Higgin: I think his modules are six 
feet, so it will be slightly over. 


(Mr. Burr: If it were twice as long, he 
would get twice as much heat? 


Dr. Higgin: If you made the collector area 
twice as much and you increased the storage 
twice as much correspondingly, he would 
collect approximately twice as much heat. So 
you could then be getting close to 50 per 
cent requirement with one that was twice as 
much, yes. 


(Mr. Burr: Then for a do-it-yourselfer that 
is probably the easiest type to recommend? 


Dr. Higgin: Yes. In fact when people come 
in we have copies of his report and I hand 
them out to many people interested in do-it- 
yourself projects who come in. We have some 
problems in that anyone who then starts to 
make money by going out and telling people 
to design these is likely to run into copy- 
right and patent problems because the unit 
is basically a copy of a patented US design 
which is licensed to Canadian manufacturers 
for a $12,000 licence fee. So if you are 
encouraging, and making money getting 
people to go and copy this design, very 
soon you would be into patent problems with 
the commercial companies which have paid 
$12,000 for a Canadian franchise. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Were there other ques- 
tions? If there are no further questions on 
solar heating we will go on. Mr. Burr raised 
the question of the conservation-related hydro 
rates. As he knows, several weeks ago I 
tabled in the Legislature the costing and 
pricing study which has taken a couple of 
years to produce. 


‘Mr. Burr: Are they actually going to be 
implemented? Is this the formula you are 
going to use? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As I indicated at the 
time that I tabled it, this will be referred 
to the Energy Board early in the New Year 
for public hearings, probably starting on the 
first of May. I don’t know whether it is you 
or Mr. Reed, I guess it was Mr. Reed, who 
suggested that he would prefer what is 
basically an inverted rate structure to what 
is presently the case, and this was examined 
by the study team headed up by Mr. 
Davidson. 


Their conclusion was that the structure 
they are recommending, with a monthly, if 
you will, hook-up charge, a flat rate for all 
electricity consumed, was preferable for a 
number of reasons, not the least of them 
being the difficulty—it is inherent in an in- 
verted rate structure as much as it is in a 
declining rate structure—the difficulty of 
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equitably determining the blocks. In other 
words do you have a rate for the first 100 
kilowatt hours or the first 500 kilowatt hours; 
and in what proportions would you increase 
the rates of those blocks? There is as much 
a problem there as there is with the lifeline 
rate structure, as was discussed in the House, 
two weeks ago today I guess it was. They 
suggest that you can determine your costs, 


and thereby determine the price to be 
charged. 
I am sure the Consumers’ Association 


is going to take part in the hearings; the 
Association of Major Power Consumers in 
Ontario are going to take part in the hear- 
ings; I suspect the utilities, through the 
Ontario Municipal Electric Association are 
going to take part; perhaps other groups— 
I haven’t heard from any others but there 
may well be other consumer groups or farm- 
ers’ groups, for instance, which will want to 
take part in the hearings, so that everyone 
has the opportunity to bring forward what- 
ever concerns they may have about the effect 
of the proposal on how their rates will be 
determined. 


Mr. Burr: What you are really going to do, 
you are going to talk about it in hearings 
and so on for another year, perhaps, and 
then put something in. Why not put it in, 
put in some system that sounds reasonable, 
the most reasonable sounding one to you, 
now, and let it run for a year; and then 
let people say how it affects them, and dis- 
cuss it and revise it if necessary? Why spend 
all this time? Everybody is just giving 
opinions, they are all speculating. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You are making a case 
for no public participation. 


Mr. Burr: No, have your public partici- 
pation afterwards. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Let the government 
make decisions and then after it has hit, let’s 
see what kind of debris is lying around and— 


Mr. Burr: You just announce that it will 
run for one year and then open it up for 
public review. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t think, given the 
fact, first of all Ontario Hydro has three 
quarters of a million direct retail customers; 
they have about 100 direct industrial cus- 
tomers; the 353 utilities have what—a couple 
of million customers, I guess? Decisions on 
home heating systems, decisions on capital 
investments in everything from the smallest 
corner grocery store to the largest industrial 
plant, will be based on the rate structure. 


I don’t think you could put it in for just 
one year. You are better, I think, to throw 
the report on the table, if you will, let every- 
one have their day in court before the 
Energy Board to express whatever concerns 
they have as to the effect of the proposal 
from the study team on their bills, whether 
we are talking about the average household 
or whether we are talking about the largest 
industry in the province. 

You see the proposal as it stands, I guess 
for the average household, which would be 
about 750 kilowatt hours a month, means a 
reduction of—what?—nine per cent I guess it is 
if it were in place now. But for some indus- 
try it is much higher, it means much higher 
rates for some industry. 

I think you are better to get all those 
things out on the table before you make the 
decision so that when you do make the 
decision it is for more than just a year, that 
in fact it is the system you are going to go 
with for decades to come; rather than con- 
stantly changing every year or so, which 
could be the result of just overnight arbi- 
trarily imposing that system. 


Mr. Burr: My question referred to the 
residential sector, if you remember. Why 
couldn’t you get two or three municipalities 
to try the two or three most reasonable 
sounding schemes? Get them to try it for one 
year each and then see what kind of results 
you have. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Again, you could have 
the effect, just looking at this system, that 
you would be driving new industry away 
from some municipalities to others that would 
stay on the current system. There are some 
industries, depending on load conditions and 
demand, which will, if this proposal were 
put in place, actually pay more. So again I 
don’t think you want to put any one munic- 
ipality or any region of the province at a 
disadvantage to the rest. 


Mr. Burr: I am just talking about the resi- 
dential sector. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t think you can 
deal with just the residential sector, with all 
due respect. I think if you are going to be 
involved in proper rate-making then you 
have to deal with all end users, not just resi- 
dential. It has to be commercial, industrial 
and residential. 


Mr. Burr: But it is the housewife, we will 
say, or the man who pays the bill, whichever 
it is, who is going to react to this kind of 
increased rate structure. They are the people, 
all across the province, if each one of those 
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makes some conservation decisions—they are 
going to turn out all their lights; if they are 
not in the room they will turn the lights out 
—they are the ones who can save an awful 
lot of electricity. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: At the present time, 
most of the decisions to conserve are being 
made, most of the effort, appears to be in 
the industrial sector and the _ institutional 
sector. 


Mr. Burr: That’s fine; now let’s get at the 
residential. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: But when you are 
talking about rate-making I don’t think you 
can just separate one sector from the others. 
This is a costing and pricing study. It is a 
matter of determining costs and allocating 
those costs and thereby arriving at rates. I 
don’t think you can reasonably take one sector 
in isolation and ignore the others. You may 
very well, in doing that in a municipality, 
just applying it to one sector, be allocating, 
with two different rate structures therefore, 
more than needs to be on the residential. 


Or there is the possibility, as I mentioned, 
that you could, given the fact—whether it is 
Bradford or Kingston or Windsor or whatever 
—they are all looking for new industry, you 
could in fact put them at a disadvantage for 
a couple of years because of electricity rates. 
It is better that the whole structure be re- 
viewed, that the whole strucure be changed 
at the same time so that every part of the 
province is on an equal footing. 


[5:30] 


Mr. Reed: I just would like to add a cou- 
ple of comments to this answer. First of all, 
at the outset of this discussion this afternoon 
we were lamenting the fact that people in 
general, really, perhaps weren’t quite con- 
vinced of the situation and the challenges 
that we were facing regarding energy in the 
next few years. It is obvious to me that one 
of the ways you can bring that message home 
is by the way you sell and promote your 
product. 

The other thing the minister referred to 
was the impact on industry. I can appreciate 
and understand that, but I would like to just 
enlarge on that a bit and remind the minis- 
ter that he has, through the select committee 
report, made a commitment to industrial 
generation of power, to co-generation, and 
to the encouragement of it. We do know that 
in some European countries where co-gen- 
eration is a practised entity it amounts—for 
instance in Germany I believe it is 29 per 
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cent of the total consumption of electricity, 
which is rather significant, 

I would, therefore, point out to the minis- 
ter that when it comes to this costing and 
pricing, when we are looking down the road 
a few years hence and we see the impact 
on industry of rate increases, the incentive 
will naturally increase for industry to give 
very serious consideration to their own gen- 
eration of power. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrcll: We have that develop- 
ing more and more. A good example, I 
would guess, is Dow in Sarnia with their 
total energy system. 


Mr. Reed: Sure; Ontario Paper at Thorold 
is another, the garbage unit there. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It is Inco that is look- 
ing at the feasibility, from their point of 
view, of a hydraulic system. 


Mr. Reed: Of course they have a big hy- 
draulic system at the present time; they are 
looking towards expansion. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, they are expand- 
ing even further because of their concern 
about rates. 

But my point, Mr. Reed, is that when you 
are looking at changing the rate structure I 
really don’t see how you can do it on a 
piecemeal basis. It should be done all at 
once, with every sector aware of what is go- 
ing to happen to them. 


Mr. Reed: I think the concern, with all 
due respect Mr. Minister, is in this case for 
the residential homeowner, for the person. 
The feeling here, pardon me if I tend to 
sound a little socialistic— 


Mr. Burr: It’s okay, go right ahead. 
Mr. Reed: No intention meant. 


Hon. Mr, Timbrell: Mr. Peterson is mov- 
ing away from you. 


Mr. Reed: But the fact is that there are 
people— 


Mr. Makarchuk: We might have a defec- 
tion. 


Mr. Reed: Not this afternoon. 


There are people on fixed incomes, there 
are people who are really modest users of 
this resource, and yet at the present time 
they are being severely penalized because 
they pay a premium, probably, for the 
amount they use. When you average it out, 
they pay a much higher price per kilowatt 
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than, for instance somebody like myself who 
is out on a farm. 

You have gone half way with your intro- 
duction or your suggestion of a flat rate sys- 
tem across the board; and that is very com- 
mendable because that starts to give that 
recognition. All I am suggesting, is that by 
reverse incentive pricing, or however you 
want, a progressive rate structure or what- 
ever else, you are going to allow the house- 
holder the advantage of being able to con- 
sume a modest amount of this resource and 
not be penalized for that consumption. That 
is really all I— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: But this is really in- 
herent in the study which has been pro- 
duced. As I mentioned, I think I am correct 
in my recollection of the figures, for the 
average household that uses about 750 kilo- 
watt hours a month, if the proposed rate 
structure were in place now the cost of elec- 
tricity would be about nine per cent less. 
The principle is if you are going to use more, 
and thereby increase Hydro’s costs, then the 
costs are going to be passed on to you; if 
you are going to use less, or be reasonable, 
and thereby help Hydro hold the line, on 
their costs on generation, then the benefit 
will be passed on to you through the system. 

The point of the hearings is there may 
well be other rate structures which groups 
around the province, for their own good 
reasons, think are preferable to what the 
study team has come up with and alterna- 
tives which the study team looked at and 
felt were not desirable, given the goals of 
the province. It is better to go through the 
public hearings. I don’t think anybody should 
under-emphasize or minimize the importance 
of this study and the impact that a new rate 
structure is going to have on the province. 
It is better to do it all at once and not 
piecemeal. 


Mr. Burr: Are there 350 municipalities? 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There are 353 utilities, 


‘Mr. Burr: Are you hoping or expecting to 
come up with a formula which every one of 
those will use? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, a rate structure 
which would apply to all of the utilities. 


Mr. Burr: Each one will use the same one 
—is that what you mean—for the residential 
sector? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am prejudging the 
process. There are variations now depending 
on load factor and the voltage, delivery and 


so forth. There may well be variations of 
that order in whatever rate structure falls 
under this in the next year and a half. I 
don’t want to prejudge what the Energy 
Board will recommend. I believe, though, 
that built into the study—again it is a 10- 
volume study—are variations according to 
load factor and the voltage you take the 
electricity at. 


Mr. Burr: My final word on it is this: 
There is not much incentive for the conser- 
vationist to go around turning out the lights 
because he is just turning them out at the 
rate of 1.7 cents per kilowatt. His bill is 
heavy at the beginning and he gets down to, 
say, 1.7; but if his bill went up as he used 
more there would be an incentive to turn off 
those lights. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That is not what is 
being proposed. I think you are talking about 
the same kind of rate structure as Mr. Reed 
is— 


Mr. Burr: Yes, I am. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —the inverted rate 
structure which the study team, for their own 
good reasons which are set out in the report, 
recommends against. I don’t know, for ins- 
tance, what the Consumers’ Association will 
want to take as a position; or the OMEA for 
that matter. They may very well want to 
push for an inverted rate structure and I 
think they should have the opportunity at the 
Energy Board to make their case, to find 
fault, if that is what they want to do, with 
the logic employed by the study team. At 
the end of the process, the Energy Board 
can make its recommendations to the gov- 
ernment and to Hydro as to what will be 
the most appropriate new rate structure. 


Mr. Peterson: Excuse me—maybe I missed 
this—why is it taking so long to implement 
that? Why is it 1979? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We anticipated that 
we wouldn’t get a report until late 1977. 


Mr. Peterson: A report from— 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The Energy Board. 


Mr. Peterson: They really don’t have juris- 
diction. 


Hon. Mr. 
jurisdiction? 


Timbrell: Who doesn’t have 


Mr. Peterson: The Energy Board doesn’t 
have jurisdiction over Hydro rates. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The Energy Board has 
jurisdiction to review any matter the minister 
refers to it. 


Mr. Peterson: Right, so my question is 
obviously why you referred it to them. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Because it is the forum 
for public participation in energy policy- 
making. As you know, they presently have 
two main activities. One is the annual review 
of Ontario Hydro rates and the ongoing regu- 
lation of the natural gas companies in the 
province. 


There is also another section of the Act, I 
have forgotten the number, which indicates 
they will review and report to the minister 
on any energy-related matter which the 
minister wishes to refer to them. For instance, 
in 1973-74 there was the hearing on the 
Hydro system expansion programme. The 
board held public hearings on the question 
of rate base investments in energy projects. 
The provisions of the Act are general enough 
that the minister can refer any energy-related 
matter to the Energy Board. 


Mr. Peterson: For study, really. I am just 
trying to be constructive, because you went 
through a very elaborate rate study, through 
a combination of your people and Hydro, 
right? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The study was Hydro. 
This was a team appointed in late 1974. 


Mr. Peterson: You people weren't involved 
in this? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Our people did not— 
we were aware of the progress being made 
on it but we did not write the report. 


Mr. Peterson: I’m just wondering about a 
great duplication of effort and maybe you 
can help me out. The Energy Board has 
the absolute jurisdiction in gas pricing. It’s 
the only one. It’s really got a funny set of 
authority. If it had jurisdiction over Hydro 
rates I can see more merit in waiting a year. 
I'm putting it in this context so maybe you 
can help me out. This is a great length of 
time to implement this study. I think 1979 
is a hell of a long time to wait. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The public has only 
seen it in the last couple of weeks. We're 
not going to start the hearings until the 
spring to allow groups like the Consumers’ 
Association, OMEA and AMPCO and others 
who are interested the time to go through 
it—as you know, it’s a 10-volume study; it’s 
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not what you'd call your average bedtime 
light reading—and to give them the oppor- 
tunity to put forward their objections, ques- 
tions, alternatives, whatever, and out of that, 
to get the recommendations of the Energy 
Board. 


Ultimately, it may well come down to the 
government directing Hydro. Again, I’m not 
trying to prejudge the situation but it could 
well be that what the Energy Board might 
recommend Hydro might not like but the 
government might. If that were the case 
the government would direct Hydro to adopt 
the recommendations. 

It’s important, given the breadth of the 
report and given the impact it’s going to 
have on every class of consumer within the 
province, that we go through this public 
participation at the Energy Board. 


Mr. Peterson: And you feel that will take 
until 1979? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: What I was trying to 
say before was that we are anticipating it 
will be late 1977 before we have the report 
of the Energy Board, by which time the 
Energy Board will have reviewed the rates 
for 1978. That reference will go to the board 
in early June. 

As you know, under the Act, Hydro must 
file its rate application by the end of May, 
then it’s referred to the board so there will 
be concurrent hearings—one on the 1978 rates 
and another on the costing and pricing. The 
earliest the rates could start to be put in 
place would be the 1979 year. In other 
words, two years. 


Mr. Peterson: If you would allow me the 
luxury of an editorial comment. As you know, 
in our party, Mr. Reed and I, and lots of 
other people have talked about this inverted 
rate structure which we believe in. We think 
it’s one of the answers to the very complex 
problem you're dealing with on a daily basis. 

I would suggest to you, from my reading 
of the thing, that the average consumer is 
quits prepared to deal with that kind of 
situation. I think everybody understands the 
increase in the costs. I think they want to 
see it on a more ratable basis. I think it will 
achieve a great number of goals or help to- 
ward the educational process which is a 
major part of the very difficult job you're 
involved in. 

I personally think the time is ripe for it 
and I also think, I say respectfully, that if 
I were the Minister of Energy, I would try 
very hard to accelerate the process you're 
involved in. My own opinion is that 1979 
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is a long way away and I would like to see 
it sooner than that, I really would. We'll 
continue to argue that way. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: That is fine. With 
respect, I think what you're proposing would 
inevitably cut off the right to be heard of 
a lot of people in the province. I don’t know 
whether you’ve read all 10 volumes yet; I’d 
be surprised. 


Mr. Peterson: No, I haven’t; have you? 


‘Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, that’s why I say 
I'd be surprised. 


Mr. Peterson: You couldn’t expect anybody 
to read that. You’ve got to put it out in a 
merchandisable understandable form. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s why there is 
the blue volume, the summary volume, which 
is the one most people will turn to. The other 
10 volumes are available. We're sending one 
to each of the caucuses and they'll be 
available for sale to the individuals or groups 
that want to pay the price, which is $40- 
some to cover the cost of printing them. 


[5:45] 


When you were out of the room we dis- 
cusssed briefly some of the problems which 
had been identified with an inverted rate 
structure not the least being the arbitrary 
decisions which have to be taken in determin- 
ing what blocks you use and the prices, the 
costs per kilowatt hour in each of the blocks 
which you assess. 


I am not trying to make a case for what 
the study team has recommended but their 
point is that the present declining block rate 
structure served the consumers of this prov- 
ince very well in years gone by but that as 
more and more of the system is made up of 
thermal generation, it is no longer beneficial 
to the consumer. Likewise, I believe they 
make the argument that an inverted rate 
structure is equally unserving to the con- 
sumer as the structure which they are pro- 
posing, which involves time and peak load 
pricing and so forth, for industry. In the 
case of the residential consumer, a monthly 
hook-up charge and a flat rate per kilowatt 
hour consumed is the fairest system in allo- 
cating costs and determining price. 


Mr. Peterson: The alternative you proposed 
—with respect, I know you proposed it but 
I think you have to provide the opportunity; 
maybe your party will do it at the Energy 
Board or somebody will do it—to put forward 
that proposal and lay on the table the effect 
of that on the average residential consumer; 


and the effect of that on the industrial con- 
sumer, just as the study team has done in its 
report in advocating the system which it has. 
Your figures have not been made _ public— 
I have never seen them—as to the effect and 
I think, before the government has to make 
the final decision about a year or 15 or 18 
months down the road, we must have all this 
aired publicly. 

Let me tell you that in fairness we will 
probably never have those figures for you 
because we don’t have the resources or the 
computers or all the myriad assistance one 
needs to embark on a study like that. I am 
sure you respect the difficulty of our position 
in proposing a definitive alternative. We 
will probably never get it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Then you will under- 
stand why I don’t want to make people buy 
a pig in a poke. 


(Mr. Peterson: I am trying to be helpful be- 
cause my assessment is that the average con- 
sumer would very much understand the 
philosophy of the more you use the more you 
pay. I think it is right. I must say if I was 
directing it, those would be the premises I 
would probably start from. If it didn’t wash 
then I would have to take a different view 
maybe, but I say that politically the climate 
is right for that. I would recommend that 
as the minister you start looking at that kind 
of an approach. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I recognize very well 
that the climate or the mood is perhaps ready 
for a change. The point, again, is to bring 
into place a system which not only seems to 
be fair—if you gave it to the average person 
who really doesn’t know anything about rate- 
making, it would seem to be fair—but more 
than that, it has to be fair, Four or five years 
into the system, after all kinds of decisions in 
terms of home heating or appliances or 
capital investments in industry have been 
made, it will be seen to be fair even then. 
I understand you have taken this position 
from the beginning but, with respect, to do 
that without giving the opportunity to any 
interested individual or group to have their 
kick at the cat, would be making the people 
really buy a pig in a poke. 


Mr. Burr: What was your objection to 
allowing one or two municipalities to ex- 
periment with a rate? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As I understood what 
you were suggesting, Mr. Burr, you were 
suggesting first of all it should be just resi- 
dential and not commercial or industrial and 
the point is, how many systems do you want 
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them to experiment with? Do you want them 
to go with an inverted rate structure for 
single families? Do you want them to have 
an inverted rate structure for multiple fami- 
lies as well as single families? Do you want 
them to use mandatory load management 
ripple meters in the municipality as well as 
this? I think if you pursued that you would 
be more into than one or two municipalities 
and you would have tremendous inequities 
in rates around the province in the process. 
I think we know enough about the ae 
in the province, through the records of Hydro 
and the utilities, to be able, in public hear- 
ings, to apply the effects of various rate 
structures to those demand curves and be 
able to plot out and display the effect on the 
prices being paid. 

The other thing is I have an abhorrence for 
doing things in a piecemeal manner. | think 
we have to be sure that the rate structure 
that falls out of this whole process will apply 
to the whole province and not have different 
ones set up all over the place. 


Mr. Burr: Yes, but you say this isn’t going 
to happen for two years. Why couldn’t you 
have somebody experiment for one year? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Because for one thing, 
I don’t think a one-year experiment would 
prove anything. You would have to have it 
for more than one year, by which time— 


Mr. Burr: It covers all four seasons. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, we have seen 
over the last couple of years, or for that 
matter, if you look at demand curve for 
Hydro for the last 70 years, you get wild 
fluctuations due to depressions, wars, mild 
winters, heavy strikes. I found out last week 
in the House, for instance, that demand in 
September was 10 per cent higher than it 
was in September of 1975, for a couple ot 
reasons. Number one, it was a colder Sep- 
tember. Number two, we had all the paper 
companies on strike in September, 1975. 


Mr. Burr: I don’t think you could really 
tell much in just one year. You would have 
lots of people to go and lots of people to 
judge by. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think you would 
have lots of people inconvenienced. I think 
you would have a very incomplete data base 
after a year or two, during which time the 
whole report, the various alternatives, can 
and will be aired at the Energy Board and 
reviewed by the board and their recommen- 
dations and decisions taken before such ex- 
periments could even tell you anything. We 
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have enough of a data base on patterns of 
consumption to be able to apply this alterna- 
tive that the study team has come forward 
with and other alternatives, as may come 
forward from individual groups, to let the 
board, the government and Hydro, make 
rational and reasonable decisions. 


There was one last question that was 
raised by Mr. Burr and that is the question 
of waste heat. As he may recall, we did, 
in the spring of this year—I guess it was 
April—make public the research which we 
had commissioned on the potential for district 
heating. 

In my statement in the House of October 
29 or thereabouts on the enlarged energy 
management programme, I indicated that this 
is being pursued between our ministry and 
the Ministry of Housing in connection with 
the Ministry of the Environment and the 
Ministry of Tourism in terms of the market- 
ing of district heating concepts, in terms of 
the potential for North Pickering and for 
Townsend and also the new townsite at Elliot 
Lake. So we recognize that there is potential 
there. 

Again, I indicated in March or April one 
of the obvious problems that we have to 
overcome, and come up with some answers 
for, is the very heavy front-end capital cost 
when we are talking about district heating 
in these various locations. 


Mr. Burr: Well, that is a good answer but 
it doesn’t match the question I asked. The 
question I asked was when you have the off- 
peak load, where do you shut down? Do you 
shut down on the free-water energy? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. 


Mr. Burr: Or do you shut down on the 
oil and the gas? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We shut down on the 
fossil fuel. 


Mr. Burr: You do? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, for instance, J. 
Clark Keith was a peaking station. 


Mr. Burr: That was the original purpose, 
yes. It seems to me that as it developed, it 
took you a few hours to shut down the 
Clark Keith, whereas you could shut off a 
hydraulic station. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: But there is no ad- 
vantage to that. The cost in terms of mills 
per kilowatt hour is so much lower at 
Niagara or Saunders, as compared to Hearn 
or Lennox or Nanticoke. 
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Basically, the idea is, first of all, you have 
got the portion of your electricity which is 
purchased, which is about three per cent I 
guess in a given year—about three per cent 
of the electricity consumed in the province— 
we purchase from Manitoba and Quebec. 
That’s running all the time. Then we have 
our hydraulic sites, they’re running all the 
time. The nuclear, and they are phased in 
and phased out basically on the basis of the 
cost in mills per kilowatt hour; you run your 
least expensive all the time, and kick them 
in, if you will, on the basis of cost per kilo- 
watt hour, and you kick them out as demand 
goes down too, in the reverse order. 


Mr. Burr: You know how much is being 
demanded right on the hour and you project 
what is going to be demanded five minutes 
past the hour, and 10 minutes past? Have 
you a computer that does that kind of work? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Maybe Mr. Frame can 
comment on more of the intricate details, 
but I would be glad to arrange this some 
time if you want to go to the Richview 
transfer station where they do control this. 


Mr. Frame: The Richview control station 
is the key operation for the province, and 
Hydro does a daily load forecast of what 
they exnect the load to be for each day of 
the week. It’s adjusted for weather, as they 
see the weather forecast coming; adjusted 
upon their past experience from previous 
years for the season of the year; adjusted for 
the current industrial activity and on that 
they would phase in strikes and other things 
they know about; and, of course, it’s adjusted 
for the daylight hours. 

So Hydro has a schedule of generation 
units to be placed in service over the 24-hour 
period, and this is in the control of the chief- 
operator at Richview station. He is calling in 
this generation from points around the prov- 
ince. on the provincial grid, on a schedule 
which is set out by computer to bring in and 
have the most efficient units in service as 
much of the time as possible, and have the 
least efficient or high cost units in as little 
time as possible. The purpose of the chief 
Operator at the Richview control station is to 
oversee this operation. 


Mr. Burr: That’s fine. That’s reassuring. 
The reason I wondered about it was thet I 
was down at Niagara Falls once many years 
ago and took a tour around one of the 
generating stations and the guide was asked, 
“Why isn’t this turbine running?” The guide 
said, “That’s a political question. I can’t 
answer it.” I just wondered. 
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Hon. (Mr. Timbrell: I don’t know, but it 
may have something to do with the inter- 
national agreement on the water flow. 


Mr. Burr: Why couldn’t he have answered 
itP 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Maybe because he 
didn’t know anything about it. That’s the 
only thing I could imagine that would affect 
it. 

Mr. Frame: On international rivers, such as 
the Niagara, there’s a share of the water, and 
Ontario Hydro is only allowed to take a 
certain volume of water coming down the 
river for the units on the Canadian side, and 
it may have had something to do with that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If it was a low water 
year, or something like that, it could have 
affected it. 


Mr. Frame: On other rivers, in northern 
Ontario, water can be stored in the forebay 
and some smaller hydraulic units are peaking 
stations, where they would run only eight 
hours a day for the peak period—or maybe 
even four hours a day on smaller units. The 
operation is very tightly controlled and I 
think if any members of the Legislature 
wanted to go to Richview to have the opera- 
tion explained, I think you would be im- 
pressed at the number of factors and things 
that are involved in the total operation. 


Mr. Burr: I am glad to hear it. The answer 
that I got has always annoyed me. It gave 
politics a bad name. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you can dig into 
your records and find the year, we will find 
out if it was a low water year. That is the 
only reason I can imagine they wouldn't be 
running it. Given the water conditions, On- 
tario Hydro was taking the maximum and it 
wasn't enough to run the whole station. 

I have a number of other points, Mr. 
Chairman, to respond to. What time to- 
morrow do we start? Three is it? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, I will leave the chair, 
and we will start again after the question 
period. 


Mr. Peterson: Before we adjourn, Mr. 
Chairman, I wonder if we could have the 
minister's official position on the Quebec 
election? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You can if you wait 
24 hours. You tell me yours, Ill tell you 
mine. 


The committee adjourned at 5:58 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:15 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, PROVINCIAL 
SECRETARIAT FOR JUSTICE 


(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum, ladies 
and gentlemen. The list I have is Mr. Stong 
then Gill Sandeman. 


On vote 1101, justice policy programme: 


Mr. Stong: Mr. Chairman, through you to 
the minister. Prior to last Wednesday, when 
you gave us this material, I had a few ques- 
tions to ask, but they have been appreciably 
cut down with the receipt of that material. 
However, there are three areas of concern. 
My difficulty here is not unlike Mr. Breaugh’s 
on the last day when he was wondering 
exactly what the role of this ministry and this 
minister is. He called him a superminister, 
and I have three areas of concern, and 
perhaps the role could be explored a little 
bit. 

The first is an area of concern of the 
native people. In the material I read that 
group homes have been established and de- 
linquency prevention projects have been un- 
dertaken, and I wonder if the minister could 
enlighten us with respect to the native 
people, because I have a lot of questions on 
crime prevention later on, but more specifi- 
cally, with respect to native people, what is 
happening in the areas of group homes and 
delinquency prevention? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: ‘Mr. Chairman, I’m 
glad to know that some of the information 
that has been supplied has been of help to 
the members of the committee. [It’s question- 
able at what point we should hand that in- 
formation out. If we hand it out too far in 
advance of our estimates coming up it has a 
tendency of getting lost or mislaid, and of 
course there is always the uncertainty as to 
just when the estimates will come up. 

You have asked about the group homes 
with the native people. As you know, they 
are located in Thunder Bay, in Dryden, Fort 
Frances, London, Moonbeam, of all places, 
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and Sudbury. They are operated as much as 
possible by native staff. They are wards of 
the training school systems. The hope is, of 
course, to keep them close to their own com- 
munities, so that they will not be moved 
from the north down to places where friends 
and relatives can’t see them, so they have 
them in these smaller northern communities. 
I understand they are working pretty well, 
but I would ask Mr. Sinclair to give you an 
enlargement as to anything further he might 
be able to tell us of how they are operating. 


Mr. Sinclair: I don’t think so, sir. I think 
the Ministry of Correctional Services may 
have much more up-to-date information than 
mine. This document that is in here is a 
collection, as you will see, of the work being 
done by various ministries that falls under 
the purview of this joint committee. In terms 
of detail I have no more to provide you with 
than what is stated in here and what the 
minister has said. The only other thing I 
think I can add is on the question of the 
delinquency prevention projects. There are 
some listed in there, and there is one also 
in Thunder Bay, again being partially 
financed by the Ministry of Correctional 
Services, and one on the Shoal Lake reser- 
vation, which is also partly supported by the 
Ministry of Correctional Services. 


Mr. Stong: Perhaps I am deceived by the 
heading, “justice policy”, but what role 
would your ministry play in the establish- 
ment of group homes, keeping in mind the 
report in your material here on co-ordinating 
the response to the federal report of young 
persons in conflict with the law? What role 
would your ministry play with respect to 
setting a policy of victim meets offender 
and settling the matter out of court, particu- 
larly in the juvenile area? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Again, Mr. Chairman, 
speaking in a general way, when the policy 
field has a matter that has a great deal of 
overlapping, such as young people in conflict 
with the law would have, where it would 
affect at least three of the ministries in the 
policy field, would arrange for the problem to 
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be reported on by each of the ministries in- 
volved. The material would then come into 
Mr. Sinclair, the deputy. He would file it and 
put it together in a paper, then the justice 
policy field would discuss it in a general way. 

You asked about the training schools par- 
ticularly. After we have discussed it and 
decided it is a good idea, we should estab- 
lish something in the north for the young 
native people. We would agree to do that, 
but then the actual carrying out of that 
would be subsequently approved by cabinet 
and the actual work would be done by the 
ministry concerned, in this case, Correctional 
Services. So I wouldn’t know the number of 
people involved, nor the number of people 
either on staff nor the number of young 
people who were benefiting or receiving the 
services in that regard. 


This is one of the difficulties in discussing 
the justice policy field. ‘We can talk to you in 
general terms but we have problems in 
saying what a specific ministry might be 
doing in regard to it. Our responsibility is 
just that, policy, and when we get past the 
recommendation of a policy in these things 
to the cabinet, then the actual carrying out of 
it has to do with the individual ministries. 


Mr. Stong: Yes, I understand that. What 
is your ministry’s attitude toward setting up 
group homes or community services for young 
offenders as opposed to the use of the train- 
ing school? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: If you are asking 
what the justice policy field attitude is, of 
course, I don’t know whether you are talking 
about sections 8 and 9, but certainly we want 
it repealed and proclaimed as soon as we 
have other facilities to look after these young 
people. 


Mr. Stong: You are talking about section 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes. 


Mr. Stong: What is the justice policy com- 
mittee doing with respect to establishing the 
alternatives in the community? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: We have had a good 
number of discussions, and this overlaps not 
only the justice policy field but the social 
policy field as well, as to just what can be 
done, getting a bit into the social policy field. 
The problem is, when we have discussed it 
in general terms, what alternate accommo- 
dation are you going to provide? Are you 
going to provide the same kind of buildings 
under a different name? Are you talking 
about the part the Children’s Aid Societies 
may play? Yes, I think they would like to 
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get involved in it, but again, they are talking 
about homes that would have some kind of 
confinement areas in them as well. 

I don’t know whether, by simply changing 
the name on the building and running it 
under a different ministry, you are going to 
have very much different services involved. 
If we are going to get into similar facilities 
as they have in training homes, then what is 
the purpose of it allP I think the idea is to 
get away from the large homes and to get 
away from areas that require some confine- 
ment. As Mr. Sinclair, who's had some ex- 
perience in this, will tell you, there will 
probably always be a small number of children 
who do require some confinement, and there- 
fore there will probably continue to be a 
place for Correctional Services in regard to it. 


When you ask what we have done, we've 
had a good number of discussions and the 
recommendation, of course, is to establish 
these other homes as quickly and as feasibly 
as financial limitations will allow you to do. 


Mr. Stong: You're talking about the group 
home now? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes. 


Mr. Stong: How do you propose to have 
the group home operated? For instance, would 
it be a husband and wife team, would it be 
a group of your own staff on a 24-hour- 
basis type of thing, or a mixture? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I’m getting a little 
confused here. Are you talking about the 
group homes where they have been sent 
there as some sort of punishment, or what 
kind are you talking about? 


Mr. Stong: I imagine you can’t confine 
it to one or the other. There are children 
who have to be, as you say, sent to a train- 
ing school. But those children that don’t have 
to be confined in a training school can pre- 
sumably be best served in a group home. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes. Then presumably 
some of those would not be operated by 
Correctional Services. So you’re getting out 
of the policy field, not only out of Correc- 
tional Services, but into a policy field in 
which I wouldn’t have, other than as a 
member of cabinet, very much direct con- 
cern over—I shouldn’t say concern—but deal- 
ings with. 


Mr. Stong: That’s what Id like to find 
out, your particular policy and the policy of 
this ministry with respect to those children, 
the greater number, as you’ve indicated, who 
would not have to go to a training school 
but who could be sent to a group home, 
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for instance. What is your policy and what 
is your ministry’s attitude toward the group 
home? How should it be set up? Who should 
run itP How it should function? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Sinclair, if you 
can give me some help there. As IL say, it 
wouldn’t be via our policy field at all, 


Mr. Sinclair: If it would help to clarify 
it, sir, it goes back about almost five years 
now, perhaps a little more than five—and I 
speak of this because I was in Correctional 
Services at that time—when a decision was 
made to promote the establishment of group 
homes as an alternative to training schools. 
That decision was made as a result of sur- 
veys done at that time which tended to in- 
dicate that there were many children in the 
training school setting who really could be 
housed elsewhere, were other facilities avail- 
able, which at that time they were not. 


We started off, I think, in the first year 
establishing 12 and I think there are some- 
thing like 35 group homes now. Most of them 
handle between eight and 12 children. J 
think in every case they are operated by 
or under the aegis of a private agency of 
some kind. In some cases it is a husband 
and wife arrangement—I think in most cases 
it is. In some cases it may be a single person 
with additional staff to help him. 


I think everyone in Correctional Services 
would support the fact, as the policy field 
did, that if children can be housed outside 
the institutional setting and in a setting that 
is much more like their home, then all the 
better. Clearly, I think it’s better from many 
points of view that the homes are operated 
by private agencies rather than by the gov- 
ernment, not the least of which is the 
economic one. 

Also, I think it’s fair to say Correctional 
Services will be the last people to believe 
that every child who comes before the court 
can be handled in that kind of home setting. 
Other jurisdictions have tried to totally abol- 
ish training schools, but, with no exception 
that I know of, after having made that deci- 
sion they have now tentatively moved back 
to exploring what they can do to put back 
the thing as it was. Sometimes this involves 
no more than a change of name, which is 
pure cosmetics. The actual setting is very 
little different from what they had before. 
I think this is true of Massachusetts, I think 
it’s true now of BC, and it’s true of Illinois, 
just to mention three where the idea has 
been acted upon, that training schools be 
abolished in their entirety. 
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I think over the years weve had far too 
many training schools, but I doubt whether 
well ever get to the point where we can 
just abolish all of them. 


[3:30] 


Mr. Stong: Just to take that one step fur- 
ther, in reading our material here, I was in- 
terested in what you had to say with respect 
to the proposal placing emphasis on safe- 
guarding the rights of young persons being 
heavily weighted toward the community, and 
this proposal about a screening agency. To 
remove persons from the justice system as 
proposed in the federal legislation, what is 
this ministry doing with respect to this 
screening agency, and dealing with the chil- 
dren in that respect? 


Mr. Sinclair: There is no formal screening 
agency at present. This is a proposal that 
was put forward by the federal government 
that such an agency be established. That pro- 
posal has not been warmly accepted any- 
where across this country, partly, I think, 
because people are fearful that if such an 
agency is established—and it’s established 
clearly with the best of intent here—that 
the police may decide that in future they 
don’t do any screening, there’s no need, 
there’s an agency set up, so they just trek 
all children into the agency. I think this 
would be a great shame, because there’s a 
great deal of informal screening taking place 
now by the police, and I think to remove 
that responsibility from the police would be 
to weaken their hand, and I think would not 
be in the youngster’s interest in the long run. 


Apart from that, in regard to the details 
of the screening agency, if you read the re- 
port I think you will understand why many 
questions were asked about it, not only in 
principle, but in the way in which it was 
to be structured and operated. 


Mr. Stong: Well, I’m thinking in terms 
not necessarily of a juvenile, but of anyone, 
say, under the age of 18. There was an 
experiment—I believe it was in Scarborough, 
and maybe it’s still going on—where the vic- 
tim would meet the offender and the matter 
was tried to be brought to some kind of 
solution outside the court system so that the 
rigours of going through court, the eventu- 
ality of maybe receiving a criminal record, 
could be eliminated. The object was to try 
to reach a solution that was satisfactory to 
all concerned. What is the ministry’s attitude 
toward a programme such as that? 
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Mr. Sinclair: First of all, I think all of us 
would be in favour of any form of alterna- 
tive disposition to incarceration if that is 
possible, and if the circumstances warrant 
it. One of those alternatives, namely restitu- 
tion, is one that we would support. 


This may have come up during the Min- 
istry of Correctional Services estimates, but 
there is one restitution project which was 
initiated last year in the city of Ottawa, on 
which Correctional Services will be able to 
provide you with details as to how it oper- 
ates and the measure of its success. But 
there the arrangement is not quite as you 
indicated, that is, that you attempt to have 
the offender make restitution to the victim 
prior to a trial. This is very difficult, as you 
can imagine. 

What happens in that case is that a sen- 
tence is handed down, which may be, for 
example, a sentence of one year imprison- 
ment for an offence or series of offences, 
and subsequent to the handing down of that 
disposition, the judge, the probation officer, 
the victim, and the offender all meet to see 
if they can work out some system whereby, 
while the man is in prison, he is given tem- 
porery absence, or located in another insti- 
tution than a prison, work is found for him, 
and out of his earnings he is to make resti- 
tution to the victim of a pre-determined 
amount, which would be paid off in much 
less than the sentence that was awarded to 
him. When this occurs, there’s an agreement 
with the national parole board that at that 
point parole is given to the man and he is 
released from custody, and he has made a 
payment to the victim. 

The advantage of the scheme, apart from 
finance, the reduction of hardships for people 
being institutionalized and so on—the biggest 
advantage seems to be in sitting the offender 
and the victim down together with the court, 
with the judge, to work out these details 
because IT think each gets a better apprecia- 
tion of the other’s viewpoint. Certainly, I 
would imagine that the victim is much more 
satisfied with that recompense than whatever 
satisfaction may accrue from merely know- 
ing that whoever wronged you is spending 
time in prison, 


Mr. Stong: As I understand the situation 
as you've described it, this takes place after 
a trial. 


Mr. Sinclair: Yes. 


Mr. Stong: I understood there was a pro- 
gramme being proposed by the youth bureau 
of the Metropolitan Toronto police with res- 


pect to this happening before trial so that 
the victim and the offender get together on 
minor offences like shoplifting. 


Mr. Sinclair: Well, that is done now. 


Mr. Stong: Right. That’s what I’m ques- 
tioning you on. 


Mr. Sinclair: But it’s not always easy. 


Mr. Stong: No. What’s the attitude of the 
ministry, having now seen that experiment 
work, and trying to further it throughout 
Ontario? 


Mr. Sinclair: I’d rather not use the term 
“that experiment” because this is going on all 
the time depending upon the bench’s ap- 
proach to this kind of concept. It’s happening 
informally in lots of cases. It’s happenin 
certainly in the juvenile field, where informa 
arrangements are made by which young 
people can recompense the victim. I would 
find it very hard to believe that anyone did 
not agree that that is a better resolution of 
the problem than merely committing young 
people to training school or sending older 
people to jail, again considering the nature 
of the offence that occurred and the circum- 
stances surrounding it. 


Mr. Stong: This: programme has not been 
limited only to juvenile delinquency though, 
I understand. Is my understanding correct 


there? 
Mr. Sinclair: It’s not a programme, sir. 
Mr. Stong: All right. 


Mr. Sinclair: No, there are many instances 
where an informal resolution of a situation 
like this is worked out. 


Mr. Stong: Yes. As I understand the 
working of this thing, be it a programme or 
be it just an attitude in a given area, at least 
the victim and the offender, even when 
theyre over 16, have been called together 
and had something worked out, but in your 
answer you indicated that it depends on the 
judge in a given area. ‘Has a policy gone out 
to the judges in the different areas saying 
this would be acceptable to the justice policy 
ministry or the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General? 


Mr. Sinclair: No, I think it’s fair to say 
that the one programme which relates to 
post-trial is the Ottawa programme. 


Mr. Stong: Yes. 


Mr. Sinclair: That was initiated 10 months 
ago, I think—11 months maybe—and it was 
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felt that it would be unwise to try to en- 
courage everybody to undertake that kind of 
programme without first finding out whether 
in fact the results of that programme were 
worthwhile. Eleven months isn’t a very long 
time, but I would think that perhaps within 
the next two or three months Correctional 
Services will be in a position to say so many 
people have gone through the system; this 
has worked with so many, it hasn’t worked 
with so many, and on the basis of their 
monitoring of that project, then be able to 
determine whether in fact that is the kind 
of programme which should be promoted 
across the province. 


In principle or in theory the concept is one 
that the policy field agrees with but the 
actual results of some of these programmes 
in the correctional field or crime prevention 
field are not always as hopeful as we would 
wish for. 


Mr. Stong: That experiment or programme, 
or whatever it is, in Ottawa is ‘post-trial? 


Mr. Sinclair: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Stong: All right, now I’m talking 
about— 


Mr. Chairman: The East York project? 
Mr. Stong: That’s the one I’m referring to. 


Mr. Sinclair: Oh, I see. You're referring to 
the East York one? 


Mr. Stong: Yes, and that’s pre-trial. 


Mr. Sinclair: Yes. That goes back a few 
years now. 


Mr. Stong: Yes. It doesn’t seem to be 
general throughout the province of Ontario, 
or even York county as far as that goes, about 
this attitude of getting the victim and 
offender together to try—on minor offences— 
to solve the matter without the need of a 
criminal record or a long protracted trial. 
I'm asking about your policy in that regard 
throughout Ontario and perhaps any direc- 
tive to Crown attorneys, to judges saying 
try to get them together when the situation 
merits it. 


Mr. Sinclair: I think it’s more a question— 
in that case—of the police attitudes than the 
court attitudes. I don’t think anyone within 
the policy field would wish to dictate to 
individual police forces across the province 
as to how they should handle people. The 
East York project was well-documented, well 
written-up and, I hope well-read. How much 
it has been picked up, I think, is a question 
for individual police forces. 
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Mr. Stong: What is the ministry doing to 
make other police forces, particularly re- 
gional police forces, aware of the results of 
that and asking them to implement it in the 
right circumstances? That’s my whole in- 
quiry. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don’t think we've 
given any instructions along the line of im- 
plementing it. Again, as I say, the way the 
policy field would function is to discuss that 
report and then say, “All right, we think that 
instructions should go forward.” We then 
take that recommendation to cabinet, discuss 
it in cabinet and it would come back to the 
individual field again, in this case the 
Solicitor General since it’s a police matter, 
to say, “All right, police, in future handle 
it this way.” 

This report, Mr. Sinclair, is maybe some- 
thing we should have before us again. I don't 
recall that one coming in the year I have 
been there. Maybe it’s a good suggestion that 
we have it back to look at it in view of some 
of the experiments which have taken place. 


We do have a little concern with The 
Summary Convictions Act in this regard. 
I think the Attorney General (Mr. McMurtry) 
has some concern that some of these altern- 
ative penalties which judges may impose 
really don’t have all the sanctions of law or 
support of the actual law that they require. 
He is concerned that without the support of 
law they may be upset on appeal or, if the 
person who has agreed to go through this 
programme suddenly becomes dissatisfied 
with it, it can be upset. We are looking at 
some possible changes in The Summary Con- 
victions Act to give some of these alternative 
penalties the sanction of law. 


Mr. Stong: That’s good. I was inquiring 
about that and if it was brought back and 
reviewed, it would be in keeping with the 
policy of decentralization. The Crown could 
try to make the system more personal and 
this would be, in my respectful submission 
to the ministry, in keeping with that entire 
attitude. 


There was one other— 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Let me say this: We 
certainly want to move in that direction, the 
direction you have been talking about in 
general, mostly with young offenders and 
even with some of the senior offenders. The 
wheels of justice still move relatively slowly 
as far as change is concerned. You have the 
judges to deal with. You have the Crown 
attorneys throughout the province to deal with 
as well as the police. We are at one with 
you on the suggestions you have made as to 
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the directions in which we should be travel- 
ling. We would like to proceed in that way 
and are bending our efforts, maybe not as 
strongly as we should, to accomplish what 
youre suggesting we should accomplish. 


Mr. Stong: If I may go in a little different 
direction now. Last Wednesday when we 
were here I believe Mr. Sinclair indicated 
that the greatest preponderance of cases be- 
fore the court was exhibitionism? 


(Mr. Sinclair: No, sir. 
Mr. Stong: I’m sorry. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No, that it was a much 
more serious common offence than a lot of 
people realized. 


Mr. Sinclair: I think I stated that if one 
really looked at statistics of occurrences, you 
would find that there’d be X under exhibi- 
tionism—shoplifting was another for which 
there’d be X number of offences—but in 
point of fact there are many more than are 
reported in those two instances, in the case 
of shoplifting and in the case of exhibition- 
ism. 


Mr. Stong: What was the point you 
brought exhibitionism up in relation to? I 
thought, from the way you quoted it, that 
it seemed to be almost overwhelming or right 
out of line. 


Mr. Sinclair: No. I said it’s much more 
prevalent than cold statistics would indicate 
and the same is true for shoplifting, for dif- 
ferent reasons, of course. 


‘Mr. Chairman: You did a pamphlet on it? 


Mr. Sinclair: Yes. There'll be one on each 
of those topics coming out shortly, sir. 


Mr. Stong: I was not surprised at your 
statement because, to give you an example, 
I had four cases of arson in my short career 
at the bar and in each one of those four 
cases the offender was under 18 years of age. 
Two of them dealt with setting fire to 
schools; one was setting fire in the backyard 
of a home and the other one was in a utility 
closet in an apartment building. 


Quite a bit of damage was done in both of 
them—all four of them actually—and in 
preparing for sentence we obtained pre- 
sentence reports and psychiatric assessments. 
Each one of those psychiatric assessments 
came to the same conclusion—that in each of 
these four cases the offender did it for some 
kind of sexual gratification, That’s hard to 
believe with arson but in each case it was 
for sexual gratification. 


[3:45] 


That brings me to the point of your crime 
prevention policy. In your documentation 
you seem to zero in on the prevention of 
crime with respect to making it more difficult 
to obtain access to or egress from a building. 
For instance, you talk about making burg- 
lary more difficult by using bolt locks. Your 
entire crime prevention plan seems to be 
toward the discouragement of criminal 
activity. | 

You deal with theft. You also go on to say 
that there should be architectual planning, 
urban design, control of traffic flows, land- 
scaping, target hardening and citizen par- 
ticipation. It seems to be geared toward mak- 
ing crime more difficult to achieve, from 
what I read, as opposed to taking a step back 
from that and making crime detection part of 
your policy. 

I brought this up in the estimates of the 
Ministry of Correctional Services, and 1 will 
make the same remarks here very briefly. As 
I understand it, in our juvenile institutions 
—these are statistics compiled in the United 
States but I understand they are equally 
applicable to Canada—90 per cent of those 
incarcerated in our juvenile institutions suffer 
from some specific learning disability. If it 
had been detected early enough in a child’s 
career the right programme, the right desig- 
nation, could have been applied to that child. 
It seems that if a child is suffering from a 
specific learning disability and it is not diag- 
nosed early enough, that child becomes frus- 
trated throughout his school career and drops 
out early. 

These children are not subnormal. They 
have in some cases, a very high degree of 
intelligence. The question really becomes: If 
that is so for 90 per cent of the children in 
the United States—they did studies of this 
in three specific states and those studies are 
not that old; they are 1974-75—it would 
seem that we could perhaps counteract a lot 
of juvenile delinquency by meeting this situ- 
ation earlier in our educational system. 

There has to be an overlapping. There has 
to be an understanding of the problem 
through this ministry which overlaps into 
another ministry for some guidance. I don’t 
know if those factors are true here. I meet 
a lot of flak on that but if it is true in the 
United States, it’s hard to fathom that it 
would not be true here. What is the minis- 
try’s policy in that respect, detecting the 
causes and the sources of juvenile delin- 
quency? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I'll turn to you again 
very shortly, Mr. ‘Sinclair, but as we said 
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the other day we are working with the 
Ministry of Education to get a curriculum 
established for teaching matters of justice in 
the school system. 


As far as finding the shortcomings of young 
people is concerned—that is, either their 
learning disabilities or the various problems 
they may have—I don’t believe we have done 
very much on that. Again, we are probably 
relying on the Ministry of Education, the 
Ministry of Health and other social welfare 
people to pick those things out. 

I am agreeing with what you are saying 
but I don’t know what the justice ministries 
can do in that regard. In other words, sure 
the police go into the schools and we en- 
courage them to go into the schools. They 
all do—or most forces do—have policemen 
there quite considerably. For the most part, 
I agree, they talk about safety but that’s 
not the only thing they talk about in the 
schools. Certainly I don’t think there is any 
room for Correctional Services in our schools. 
I would hope they wouldn’t be going there. 


As far as Consumer and Commercial Rela- 
tions is concerned, that would be part of our 
educational programme with them. The 
Attorney General, of course, I don’t think 
would have very much of a part to play. 
It’s ministries outside the justice policy field 
apart from what the active participation of 
the police may do. 


If you've got any suggestions on what we 
could do, apart from working with the Min- 
istry of Education in trying to teach knowl- 
edge of how justice works in the province, 
which we are doing, I would like to hear 
your suggestions. Maybe you can enlarge, 
Mr. Sinclair, before we hear them. 


Mr. Sinclair: To start with—there are a lot 
of points—I am not aware of the specific 
studies you make reference to, in 1974-75 
and in three jurisdictions in the States. Given 
that that is the case, I think one of the diff- 
culties we meet with here is the definition 
of the term you use, learning disability. If 
one uses that in the way in which it is used 
certainly within this province, I would totally 
disagree with the fact that 90 per cent of 
the children have learning disabilities. I 
would agree if one said that 90 per cent of 
the children suffer from some disadvantage, 
be it lack of parental interest, be it eco- 
nomic, be it some degree of disturbance, but 
that is not a learning disability. 


Mr. Stong: That’s right. 


Mr. Sinclair: Certainly the children who 
come before the courts, as some around this 


table well know, are children who have had 
problems for many years before they were 
identified. On the point you were making 
that the earlier one can identify these prob- 
lems the more likelihood there is of helping 
the child, I could not agree with you more. 
As the minister has pointed out, I think, in 
fairness, that falls to the ministers within the 
social development field rather than to our 
own. 


Where we can move in is not in that 
primary prevention area, unfortunately, be- 
cause of our mandate but at a later level; 
that is, after the child has got into trouble. 
I can only repeat what I mentioned the other 
day. We believe that crime prevention is not 
something that is solely the responsibility or 
prerogative of police forces. I think it’s every- 
one’s problem. 


This is why we have worked with the 
Ministry of Education to develop curriculum 
guidelines for the kind of course the min- 
ister has outlined. They say this material 
will be ready in January. This is why we 
are producing a booklet of the kind I indi- 
cated to you the other day. 


To go back to your first point in regard 
to the question of the way in which design 
affects crime, there is no doubt about this. 
It’s not something that is arguable. It has 
been proved well and truly that there are 
security precautions which can be taken by 
the individual householder. There is informa- 
tion available to architects and developers as 
to how to design a building so it’s less likely 
to be burglarized. I agree with you that all 
these things happen much later in the game. 
If one can move in at the beginning, as soon 
as a child is identified as being a child with 
a problem, and help is provided then all the 
better. I can only say heartily “hear, hear” 
to that. 


Mr. Stong: I must say that although this 
problem has not been studied in Canada, as 
I understand it—I will supply you with the 
paper on these three studies— 


Mr. Sinclair: Thank you. 


Mr. Stong: —for your own benefit—I refer- 
red to it extensively during the estimates of 
the Ministry of Correctional Services. I must 
say that it met with the same type of ap- 
proach—“I am not solely responsible.” I 
understand you are not solely responsible 
but it seems to me to be a sufficiently im- 
portant area that the whole justice policy 
field should get together and prepare a study 
on this so that something can be done. 
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Mr. Sinclair: If I may say so, sir, with 
your permission, the policy field is so con- 
cerned about this that even without a man- 
date it has sunk a great deal of money over 
the past year into developing juvenile delin- 
quency projects across the province. There 
are about 13 run solely by the Ministry of 
Correctional Services and about another 13 
which are joint ventures with the federal 
government. I can give you the list of them, 
if you are interested in these, after the 
debate. 


Again, one could argue this is not the 
mandate of Correctional Services, but in 
point of fact most of these programmes, or 
all of the programmes, are concerned with 
children who have been in trouble in some 
degree with the law, although they may not 
have been brought to court. They're children 
who have been identified as having a prob- 
lem. However, I think that it’s perhaps argu- 
able that Correctional Services should be do- 
ing this; it’s arguable that it’s more a function 
of perhaps the ministries within the social 
development field. 


Mr. Stong: Mr. Chairman, through you as 
well, just along the same theme, crime pre- 
vention and detection, your policy seems to 
be directed toward theft and _property-re- 
lated offences, but when you talk about 
greater bolt locks and architectural planning, 
that applies as well, obviously, to offences 
against the person. 


But what is the justice policy field with 
respect to detection of the white collar crime 
and the policing of itP I’m talking not in 
terms of the petty theft and the break and 
entry, I’m talking about the employment of 
people who are qualified, chartered account- 
ants in the police forces, people who are 
qualified with greater education to detect that 
type, crime at that level—frauds, as opposed 
to the juveniles who are apprehended and 
the young offenders who are apprehended 
and compile most of our statistics. What is 
happening in that area? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: You ask what is the 
policy. I don’t know whether we have any 
specific policy on the matter, except to supply 
the best detection people we can. It’s very 
much come to light in recent years that the 
ordinary police training, and the background 
that many police constables have before they 
are appointed detectives, is not sufficient to 
qualify them to detect the white-collar crime. 
So more and more, certainly in the municipal 
forces, and I refer particularly to Toronto 
and the OPP, they have taken on people with 
chartered accountants’ degrees and commerce 
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and finance and backgrounds of that nature, 
so that they can cope and detect these, and 
they're being relatively successful. 

Now I say relatively successful. Goodness 
knows how many are not being detected, but 
the ones where the business has come to the 
police and said, “Here, we are suspicious,” 
we have now had the personnel to go in—not 
as many as wed like but an increasing num- 
ber of them—to examine the books of the 
companies and to get convictions in many 
instances. 


Mr. Stong: Is it confidential information, 
for instance, as to how many of a specific 
type of person you have hired? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Oh no, I don’t think 
there’s anything confidential. If you’re asking 
me for it here I haven’t got it, but I can 
get it for you. 


Mr. Stong: And what are the constraints; 
financial, so that you can’t hire more of 
these people for greater detection. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well yes; on an 
police force, the police commissions are at 
ways after more people than the municipality 
or the government is prepared to finance. 
They always suggest that if we had more 
people working the schools we'd have less 
trouble with the schools and better safety, 
and if we had more traffic people keeping 
track of speeding we’d have less accidents 
caused by speeding. I’m not so sure that 
those arguments are always valid. 


We had, a year ago, quite an increase in 
the police forces across the province when 
the province encouraged and supplied more 
money for police forces. As Mr. ‘Sinclair was 
suggesting the other day, every policeman 
generates so many charges in the course of 
a year; you hire more policemen and there- 
fore you get more charges. That makes it 
look as though the crime rate is going up. 
It may simply mean that the crime detec- 
tion is going up. But those figures, again, are 
used by the police who say: “Look here, last 
year we had so many more charges, we need 
more police again.” I don’t know, it gets back 
to what you say in the school system, I guess 
the ideal would be to have one teacher for 
every pupil, maybe what we're coming to is 
one policeman for every citizen. I hope not, 
I hope that the police work and crime de- 
tection in the province will depend more on 
the moral fibre of the citizens than it will 
on the ability of policemen. But yes, there 
certainly are financial restraints on all of the 
police forces, and if they had more highly 
skilled people of the nature you're talking 
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about they might have more time, presum- 
ably they would have more time, to follow 
up in greater detail those incidents of white 
collar crime that are brought before them. 


[4:00] 


Mr. Stong: On the last occasion, last Wed- 
nesday, Mr. Breaugh was talking about the 
Durham regional police force and some of 
the rules that apply to the police officers; it 
brought to mind what I discovered about the 
York regional police force in preparing for 
these estimates, and that is I was advised by 
a reliable source that the York regional 
police force, taking the entire force into ac- 
count, the average years’ experience is 18 
months, and that is because of the turnover 
at the lower echelon. 


What is the ministry doing to try to ascer- 
tain and to try to keep police officers on the 
jobP Eighteen months’ experience isn’t very 
much experience on an average basis for a 
police force assigned with the tasks of crime 
detection on the higher levels, the lower lev- 
els and right across that entire area. What’s 
the policy? What are you doing to try to keep 
policemen on the job? 


Mr. Chairman: Before you answer, Mr. 
Minister, there’s a bit of a problem here. The 
earlier questions have covered a wide ambit 
in the interrelationship of the various min- 
istries; that’s directed right on to Solicitor 
General, it seems to me, and while I permit 
the question to be answered at this stage, I’m 
going to ask people in the committee that 
when they’re directed on that way, just sim- 
ply because he happens to be Solicitor Gen- 
eral doesn’t—what we're trying to do is cover 
the interrelationships of the Justice field. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: You're quite right. 
This, of course, is one of the complaints that 
Mr. Breaugh was talking about in Durham, 
the problem of hiring policemen and training 
them for the job and then putting them out. 
Mr. Singer, who’s here, has always com- 
plained about the fact that so many people 
go out on the streets without very much 
training. Some of these places where they’re 
enlarging so quickly, as they had in York 
region and Durham and some of the others, 
have got this very real problem. Now what 
are we doing to try to keep them there? The 
policeman’s lot is not— 


Mrs. Campbeil: A happy one. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —not a happy one; all 
right, Mrs. Campbell, that’s very true. 

I think we'll always get a fair turnover with 
policemen. I don’t think, at today’s salary, we 


can say it’s simply because of salary. I think 
a great deal of it has to do with public 
attitude. If you are trying to patrol certain 
areas of a city like Metropolitan Toronto, and 
seem to be treated with scorn by some mem- 
bers of the public, who might call you pigs or 
something else, it’s not everybody's cup of 
tea. Everybody doesn’t appreciate that kind 
of treatment. As long as they get that sort of 
treatment—and as you know, the policeman is 
criticized on both sides, he’s criticized for 
being too harsh with people that he takes 
into custody and in the next breath he’s 
criticized for not taking enough people into 
custody. So as long as you have the difficult 
job that they have, I think that you're going 
to get a fair amount of turnover. 

Now we're trying to do our best, by keep- 
ing policemen reasonably well paid; and cer- 
tainly all of the police forces of any size 
have educational programmes for them and 
do their best to build morale. As Solicitor 
General that’s certainly one of the things that 
I'm trying to do, keep an eye on standards 
across the province, of police commissions, 
and to try and see that they treat their forces 
fairly in view of today’s society. In other 
words some of them are living a few years 
back, some of the people who are at the 
tops of the police forces, and I’m trying to 
remind them that they're living in today’s 
society where things are a little different from 
what they were 10 or 15 years ago when they 
were perhaps juniors on the beat. 


It’s a continual problem and we're doing 
out best to cope with it, sir. 


Mr. Stong: Mr. Chairman, specifically to 
the minister in this area, perhaps in line as 
well with what Mr. Breaugh was asking about 
with respect to the Durham regional police 
force, the same type of complaint is cited to 
me with respect to the York regional police 
force, and that is the inner departmental 
discipline and type of rules, whether the 
police force is going to be run on a para- 
military basis or a little more loose basis, 
seems to be part of, and a major contribution, 
towards the conflict and the trouble. I’m 
wondering if your ministry is making a study 
in that area so that the attitude and of the 
police officer within the force, himself, as the 
instructions filter down from the top, there 
may be a better— 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Very definitely yes, 
Mr. Chairman, and that will be part of the 
problem with which this committee will be 
dealing, I hope before the end of the session, 
with the citizens’ complaint legislation, be- 
cause it goes not just to the citizens’ end of 
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it, but to the—not grievance procedure but 
the complaint procedure for the police officer 
himself. That is one reason the legislation 
has been delayed in coming forward, because 
it’s not simply a straightforward answer, there 
isn’t a straightforward answer. There are so 
many problems within the present police set- 
up, just as I mentioned, that the existing 
chiefs are concerned about the military style 
of discipline, which has over the years I think 
worked pretty well. They would like to see 
it continued, or some of them would, and 
some of them are concerned at what the 
government is proposing. I’ve discussed it 
with them. You ask are we studying it; yes, 
very actively. Having discussed it with them, 
they have expressed some fears that there 
will be a breakdown in the morale and the 
discipline of police forces. I think we have 
an answer and it will be something that this 
committee, I trust, will be dealing with 
shortly. 


Mr. Stong: One more question, Mr. Chair- 
man, and that'll cover the areas of concern 
that I have. In your material, you have 
indicated that there’s development of a legal 
cducation system in the school, or programme, 
and it’s current. I’m just wondering if the 
ministry is, or the combined ministries are, 
preparing a programme that will be intro- 
duced into our schools. Who’s going to be 
teaching the laws? Are you going to be call- 
ing in lawyers? Are you going to be using 
bar graduates? Are the people who teach this 
course going to be required to have a law 
degree or are you going to rely on the teach- 
ers presently in the system? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Oh no, it would be 
simply one of the curriculum courses that the 
present teachers would be conducting, just 
as they might conduct a course in mathe- 
matics or English. It would be relatively 
basic, it certainly will not be anywhere near 
a university course or a law standard, but 
something that the various grades can handle. 
I certainly think something that can be ex- 
plained and taught by the present teachers. 


Mr. Stong: Mr. Chairman, that’s all I have. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Grades six and seven, 
Mr. Sinclair tells me, is what he is presently 
working on with the Ministry of Education. 

I might just take a minute, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may, talking about education; again it 
comes back to the Solicitor General. We have 
just completed a film that the information 
people in that ministry have produced called 
Doing It Wrong. It’s well worth seeing. The 
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policy field did see it, although the policy 
field was not involved in the production of it. 

It’s about a group of young people who go 
away on a summer camping trip together 
and make all the mistakes that some young 
people do. It ends up with a little lecture 
on law; surprisingly enough it’s given by 
probably the roughest, toughest of the young 
fellows in the picture, who is talking about 
what the effects of a criminal record of some 
sort will be. If any are interested in seeing 
this—it ends up quite dramatically, of course, 
somebody is hurt and the OPP come to the 
rescue with a helicopter. It’s well done, well 
geared to— 


Mr. Singer: To the strains of Ontari-ari- 
ari— 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No, no, it’s not. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Breaugh: Is your name among the 
credits? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No; well I think my 
name appears very briefly, not long enough. 

It’s really quite effective; and it’s geared 
for people in their, oh I'd say from 15 to 
probably 20 years of age. It’s very effective 
and if you have— 


Mr. Singer: We didn’t know about that 
when we were doing your own estimates; 
could we find out how much it cost? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well, again I can’t 
give you the cost right off hand, but I'll be 
glad to supply it for you. 


Mr. Singer: We'll talk to you again. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: All right, Mr. Sinclair 
whispers $35,000 to me. If that’s not correct 
well let you know, if it is correct that’s the 
answer. 


Mr. Chairman: The speakers on the list 
are Gill Sandeman, Vern Singer, Margaret 
Campbell. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Let me say if any of 
you are attached to service clubs or any 
organizations and you'd like to see it, we'll 
be glad to supply it. 


Mr. Singer: That came out of the Solicitor 
General’s office not the Ministry of— 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No, but they were 
asking what we were doing in education. 


Ms. Sandeman: I'd like to return if I 
could to what’s printed in the estimate book, 
the amount of money being spent on justice 
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policy both for your part of the ministry and 
as an overall part of the Ontario budget. I 
must say I have some real concerns about 
how, as usual, justice seems to be in every 
sense the poor relation in the provincial 
budget. As a global part of the budget all 
the ministries in the justice policy field be- 
tween them seem to rate about 3% per cent 
of the provincial budget, which seems to me 
a very low proportion, particularly when you 
see that the interest on the public debt is 
somewhat more than twice that amount. 


I think it says something about where we 
put the priorities in this province, or when 
you see, for instance, that TEIGA has a 
larger budget, that Government Services has 
a budget about three-quarters of the whole 
justice field and so on. One could go down 
the list. I wonder if you have any com- 
parative figures for previous years. Is justice 
improving its position in the league table— 
sorry, I'm a soccer fan—or are you dropping 
backP Mr. Sinclair understands. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes, we'll let Mr. 
Sinclair answer it. I'll be glad to let him 
answer it in just a minute. But in connection 
with it, youre not going to get any argu- 
ment from me, although we must look at 
the overall picture. I’m sure you realize the 
social field is the big field that has taken 
so much of the budget. In the years when 
the social field was going ahead so quickly, 
and I guess particularly in the field of health, 
we were certainly falling behind percentage- 
wise. 


But in a year such as this we're holding 
our own pretty well percentage-wise, because 
so many of the items that we deal with are 
fixed to salaries, such as the court officials, 
and the police officials, and the jail attendants 
and one thing and another, and those are 
salaries. So in a year like the present we are 
holding our own. But a few years back, 
when others were advancing so quickly, we 
were not advancing that quickly at that time 
and it gives real concern to each ministry 
and each of the individual ministers in the 
justice policy field, and your point is well 
taken. Now, Mr. Sinclair, do you want to add 
to that? 


Mr. Sinclair: No, only this, and I’m speak- 
ing from memory in answer to Ms. Sande- 
man, that in approximately eight years, the 
percentage of the total provincial budget 
going to ministers within the justice field 
has dropped from about 4.4 to about 3.75. 
I'll be happy to provide you with the exact 
figures. Memory may be playing me false, 
but I think I’m very close there. The actual 


amounts from year to year, of course, have 
increased. Because the total budget has in- 
creased much faster. 


Ms. Sandeman: To follow on then with 
what the minister was saying, the reason, as 
you suggest, that the justice policy field is 
holding its own is because youre a very 
labour intensive field and you have to pay the 
salaries, which further suggests that if you're 
holding your own because you are labour 
intensive there is very little spare in the bud- 
get for the important programmes that you 
would like the people that you have on staff 
to be able to put into operation. 


[4:15] 


I think in all areas of the justice policy 
field, as we've sat through the estimates of 
the various ministries, we’ve seen time after 
time the picture of ministries which are bat- 
tling with increased case loads, increased de- 
mands on the staff with no opportunity to 
significantly increase the staff and, in fact, I 
think in every case except Correctional Serv- 
ices there’s been an actual reduction in staff. 
Yet if you take, for instance, the case load in 
the courts, the numbers of people in the jails, 
the numbers of people on probation, the num- 
bers of people one would wish to see in- 
volved in preventive programmes or indi- 
vidual programmes in corrections, there just 
doesn’t seem to be the money available. 


I would suggest, and I’m sure you would 
agree with me, that it’s a very short-sighted 
way to deal with justice. We're sitting on a 
kind of time bomb in the jails and the Min- 
istry of Correctional Services are only too 
well aware of that, I know. Speaking from 
personal experience I know it’s impossible for 
a probation officer to do a decent job with 
120 people on an adult case load. I’m sure 
it’s getting increasingly difficult for proba- 
tion officers in the juvenile field in correc- 
tions to do a reasonable job. Although on the 
face of it their case loads look smaller, the 
work they’re required to do around finding 
foster placements, helping with group home 
programmes and so on is very demanding 
work and there just aren’t enough of them 
doing it. 

One could go on giving examples from all 
ministries, and I don’t want to go over 
ground that we've gone over in the individual 
ministries, but I just want to say I don’t know 
how you impress on your cabinet colleagues 
that somehow you have to be given a large 
share of the pie before the short-sightedness 
which keeps your share so small spills over 
in all kinds of disastrous ways, into the neces- 
sity for spending far beyond what we're do- 
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ing at the moment, in social programmes, in 
mopping up the wounds, whatever you like. 

I think justice is one of the areas where 
prevention is so very important and where 
were just not seeing the financial backing for 
it. Earlier, Mr. Stong mentioned the delin- 
quency prevention programme. I presume he 
was talking about the one Fred Boden is 
dealing with in Correctional Services. What 
is the budget for that? It’s very, very small. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That would be a cor- 
rections item and I can’t say. 


‘Ms. Sandeman: I know they have 12 proj- 
ects and Mr. Boden is dealing with it more 
or less on his own. It’s spread across the prov- 
ince from the far north to the suburbs of 
Toronto, and it’s a ridiculously small amount 
of money to designate as a delinquency pre- 
vention budget. As I say, one could go on 
multiplying examples. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Of course, there are 
some people who would argue that the cor- 
rections money shouldn’t be in the justice 
policy field, it should be in the social field 
and in the educational field, preventing it 
before it happens. That’s a hard argument to 
counteract too, and I’m sure that’s the wish 
of all of us, but recognizing that some people 
are going to fall foul of the law, then if we 
can do more early detection and early re- 
direction, and that’s where our forces would 
be employed, well and good. 

I certainly agree with what you're saying, 
and as minister for the justice policy field I 
would certainly like to see us get more funds. 
In fairness, you mentioned Government Serv- 
ices. They do have funds in their budget to 
build correctional institutions, so you just 
can't separate them completely and say that 
simply because their budget is large it’s out 
of proportion with our own, because as I say, 
there's money in there for correctional institu- 
tions this year. 


Ms. Sandeman: I would like to pick up on 
what you said about perhaps the preventive 
work shouldn’t be in corrections at all, to 
suggest to you some of the reservations I 
have about the policy field as a field. I agree 
with you that there’s often too much of a 
dichotomy between corrections in its socially 
based programmes and health, welfare, what- 
ever it may be, and that we get ourselves 
into ridiculous boxes by, for instance, labelling 
a child as a training school child or a Min- 
istry of Health child, and it’s just a matter of 
chance which agency they happen to fall into 
first, it’s the same child. 


I would like to look not at that kind of 
dichotomy, which I think with more inter- 


ministerial activity is quite easy to overcome, 
but I would like to ask you—and I am sure 
this question was thrashed out before I was 
a member, when you first set up the justice 
policy field, but T still cannot understand what 
Consumer and Commercial Relations is doing 
in the justice policy field. Consumer and 
Commercial Relations to me is part of the 
system of production in the province. 


The commercial relations part of it is tied 
in with industries, both service industries and 
goods producing industries; the consumer pro- 
tection branch of it is tied in with what 
happens to individuals or groups when they 
meet problems as a result of faulty production 
or poor advertising, or whatever it may be. 
I think they are very strange bedfellows in 
the justice system. 

I have a feeling that you don’t have to get 
into this box of having the policy fields. I 
am wondering if it isn’t time the government 
should be getting back to rethinking again. 
That’s a question it’s perhaps not fair to ask 
one policy field in isolation. If you have to 
move it into another policy field, I guess you 
would put Consumer and Commercial Rela- 
tions in with Industry and Tourism. That’s 
the most sensible in my mind. 


However, when.I look at the staff you have 
in your policy field, it seems to me that you 
have a lot of very talented people directly 
involved with the normal justice operation, 
and these people are being asked to spend 
a lot of time—if we are to believe some of 
the sheets that you gave out—on the Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations part of the 
ministry, and you have such a small staff. 
Your deputy comes to you from correctional 
Services; Leah Lambert and Rex Welbourn 
also come to you from there; Mr. Wiley, I 
understand, is from the Attorney General’s 
department; Ms. Barr-Carley comes from the 
Centre of Criminology in Ottawa; those are 
people whose backgrounds I can _ identify. 
The only background I can’t identify, apart 
from the secretaries, is Mr. McConney. Does 
he have expertise in consumer and commercial 
relations? What is his background? 


Mr. Sinclair: His background is in social 
work. 


‘Ms. Sandeman: His background is in social 
work, which is an excellent background for 
the policy field. Mr. Richards is the admin- 
istrative officer and his title is self-evident. 
So, in effect, you have in your very small 
staff people who are experts in justice, cor- 
rections, Solicitor General’s areas, Attorney 
General, courts, social work and so on, and 
yet you are expected, that same small staff, 
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to deal with the list of items you gave us 
covering October, 1975, to November 1976, 
representative items considered by the cabinet 
committee on justice, and I presume that the 
policy field had some large input into that. 
Of the 13 items really it’s very hard to find 
one of them that is a justice item: Blind 
Persons’ Rights Act, Sunday observance, war- 
ranties to protect purchasers of new houses; 
consumer product warranties; Credit Unions 
Act; and on and on. It’s an extraordinary 
dichotomy between what you spend your 
time doing and the people who are doing it. 


I’m sure this has occurred to all kinds of 
other people beside me but I come to this 
with a naive newness because it’s the first 
time I have had the chance to look at the 
justice policy estimates. While I’m on the 
staffing level, I notice that you have been cut 
down. Last year, in fact since 1973, you 
have been allowed a grand total of 14 people 
for the justice policy field; this year you are 
allowed 13 complement; and at the moment 
I believe you only have 12 because you have 
one vacant position. So these poor hard- 
worked— 


Mr. Sinclair: It has been vacant about two 
weeks, yes. 


Ms. Sandeman: —souls not only are being 
asked to do all kinds of things that they’re— 
I won't say not competent to do—but cer- 
tainly not trained to do and I think it’s in 
many ways a waste of their expertise to ask 
them to do, but there are even fewer of them 
this year to do it with an even more paltry 
budget. 


Maybe I should stop there and ask the 
minister what his feelings are about having 
Consumer and Commercial Relations, which 
means rent review and all those extraor- 
dinary things, alongside justice, and asking 
Leah Lambert and Rex Welbourn to deal 
with those. I’m sure they’ye totally com- 
petent to deal with them but I can’t help 
thinking there’s things they could better 
spend their time on. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: There’s no question 
that when you divide the government’s opera- 
tions into policy fields, you are going to make 
some arbitrary decisions somewhere along the 
line. You mentioned Industry and Tourism, 
and there could be good reason for putting 
consumer protection with the industry 
branch. On the other hand, if you look at 
all of the things that consumer and commer- 
cial relations deal with, they are involved 
eventually in the enforcement end. In other 
words, they can set up regulations as to what 


stuffed articles should include, but if some 
manufacturer breaches the law, then they 
are the ones who have to prosecute in some 
way or another. 


The same with rent controls. So much with 
rent control is before the courts or some kind 
of quasi-court system. The securities com- 
mission, again, is making sure that people 
follow rules and regulations, more so than I 
think in any other ministry. Sure, we can all 
end up in the courts at some time or another 
but transportation doesn’t very often end up 
in courts unless it’s a matter of interpreta- 
tion of a contract, or something of that na- 
ture. 


But the whole basis of consumer protec- 
tion involves people who don’t want to live 
by the rules and break the various rules that 
are set up to protect the consumer, so that’s 
the logic for having it fall in the justice 
policy field. They look after such things as 
the registration of titles that the lawyers are 
dealing with all of the time. 


I admit it’s an arbitrary decision. You 
might have put it in industry, but so much 
of it does have a semi-legal side to it that 
when they set up these fields, that is where 
they decided to place it and it’s working 
pretty well. 

As far as the staff, what they do when 
consumer protection brings forth a paper— 
and they are generally not theoretical papers, 
they're very down-to-earth suggestions as to 
what they should do to cope with the prob- 
lem—the policy field simply provides a dif- 
ferent perspective than maybe the ministry 
itself, who may be too close to the scene. 
It brings some points of view to the picture 
that the ministry itself may not have seen. 
It is just the matter in the policy field of 
somebody with some common sense standing 
back a little bit from the problem, who has 
time to analyse it, and will sit down and do 
just that. 

I think it’s working very well. We have 
made some good suggestions to that ministry 
and eventually they have incorporated some 
of those suggestions in the legislation that 
has come forward. It might just as well be 
done in some other field, but I think it has 
more kinship to our field than any of the 
other policy fields. 

[4:30] 

As far as personnel is concerned, you will 
note that there has been quite a changeover 
in personnel. Mr. Sinclair has been concerned 
with getting people who were more qualified 
to act in the policy field than some of our 
former people were, and as for additional 
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personnel, he’d certainly like them and could 
use them. He mentioned to me when Mr. 
Stong was speaking—Mr. Stong was asking 
me whether we had done such and such a 
study, white collar crime for instance—and 
Mr. Sinclair said: “No, it’s just lack of per- 
sonnel. If we had more people we could do 
these things.” There’s no question about that. 
If we had a larger staff we'd have time to 
get at some of the matters that you're talking 
about. Mr. Sinclair, do you want to add any- 
thing further to the matter of staffing? 


Mr. Sinclair: No, I think this is a very in- 
teresting point though that Ms. Sandeman 
has raised and that is: “What is the most 
appropriate group of people to analyse a 
submission when you look at the range of 
submissions that we get?’ We gave two ex- 
amples the other day of the kinds of analysis 
that we've done and the input to those came 
from a social worker, a lawyer, a person 
whose main background is in accountancy, 
but I would submit to you that each of these 
viewpoints is relevant and each is worthy of 
consideration. 

I don't think, for example, if we had a 
staff of people who were entirely lawyers or 
a staff of people who were entirely ex- 
policemen or ex-correctional people or 
people who were right outside in the justice 
field, that we would be as well equipped as 
we are having a range of people now whose 
background, experience, temperaments and 
personalities lead them to be good people 
as far as we're concerned and analysing sub- 
missions that we receive. 

The two examples we gave you the other 
day would indicate that these are dealt with 
thoroughly and dealt with by people who 
have some knowledge of the subject. Cer- 
tainly, we would be very happy if we could 
have more people to explore some of these 
other things that we have mentioned or to 
explore to more depth than we have done, 
but until someone in his wisdom decides 
that we shall have more money, then this 
will not be possible. 


Ms. Sandeman: The two examples you 
gave us the other day—do you mean the— 


Mr. Sinclair: The analysis of the peace 
and security package and the young people 
in conflict with the law. 


Ms. Sandeman: Right. Again I completely 
agree with you that the team you have there 
probably couldn’t be bettered as people to 
look at the peace and security package and 
the young people in conflict with the law, 
but I’m still not totally convinced by the 
argument that keeps Consumer and Commer- 


cial Relations alongside that, However, we 
agree to differ on that. 

You mentioned the peace and security 
package and you gave us the province's 
response to that, which was quite a detailed 
response— 


Mr. Sinclair: Excuse me, it wasn’t a re- 
sponse. 


Ms. Sandeman: I’m sorry. 


Mr. Sinclair: This was merely an analysis 
of the bill that was proposed. 


Ms. Sandeman: It’s called a response. 


Mr. Sinclair: No, it is to young people in 
conflict with the law but not to peace and 
security. 


Ms. Sandeman: I’m sorry. Did I say peace 
and security? I meant the young persons, 


Mr. Sinclair: Yes, that is a response. 
Ms. Sandeman: Yes, okay. 


Mr. Singer: Did you respond to peace and 
security? 


Mr. Sinclair: No, sir. 
Mr. Singer: You ‘didn’t? 


Mr. Sinclair: If I may, sir, the question 
was raised on Wednesday. The reason that 
there was a response to the young people in 
conflict with the law was that this was a 
piece of draft legislation to which the prov- 
inces were asked officially by Ottawa to 
make their response. In the case of the peace 
and security package, we had meetings both 
with officials and ministers between Ottawa 
and Toronto prior to the introduction, but 
until the bill was introduced we did not 
know what exactly would go into it. This 
is an analysis that is before you of the situ- 
ation as we saw it after the bill had been 
presented. 


Ms. Sandeman: I appreciate your giving 
us copies of the provincial response to the 
young persons in conflict with the law re- 
port. I’m surprised that you didn’t also bring 
that splendid ffow chart—I think it’s Glen 
Carter who loves to carry it around and 
show us the full horror of what might hap- 
pen. 

I have a couple of questions I’d like to 
ask you. What do you hear from the federal 
government about the likelihood of this legis- 
lation being reintroduced? I. understand that 
it’s, in effect, dead at the moment. What 
have they told you? Are they going to bring 
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it back or are they going to amend it and 
bring it back or what do you hear? 


Mr. Sinclair: Mr. Chairman, if I may, the 
only information I have on that is that I have 
been informed by my counterpart in Ottawa 
that the draft legislation has been rewritten, 
taking into account as many as possible of 
the criticisms made by the different provinces 
which are common to each of them, and that 
it is now before or in the hands of cabinet, 
and once cabinet approves it, it will be in- 
troduced into the House in Ottawa. This was 
about a month ago that I had that informa- 
tion and at that time they were hopeful it 
would be introduced during the present ses- 
sion in Ottawa. 


Ms. Sandeman: So it’s not going to share 
the fate of that previous— 


Mr. Sinclair: I don’t think so, not on the 
basis of the information we have been given. 


Ms. Sandeman: In connection with that, 
the report of the Ontario consultation, which 
the secretariat held in December of last year, 
includes a very interesting wrapup speech by 
Dr. Chamberlain which I thought introduced 
some excellent points which perhaps I could 
ask you to comment on. Dr. Chamberlain 
discussed the philosophic differences for in- 
stance between the youth court and the ju- 
venile court which he felt must be resolved 
by governments considering the legislation 
and then he went on to say that and I am 
quoting from his speech: 

“Perhaps the wrists of both levels of gov- 
ernment should be slapped for letting 15 
years of deliberation go by without estab- 
lishing a joint federal-provincial working com- 
mittee to consider all legislation dealing with 
children rather than in such a piecemeal ap- 
proach. Belatedly the provinces must now 
look to child welfare and other legislation 
dealing with children and family life. I think 
it is time we made it possible to respond to 
the needs of children, whether for shelter and 
food, protection or discipline in control, in 
an integrated way. 

“Tt is vital, for instance, that clear state- 
ments providing for authority to back up 
responsibility be made. Children’s Aid Socie- 
ties and others working with children cur- 
rently are hamstrung by insufficient authority 
to carry out what appears to be a mandate. 


“In the past and now more and more, they 
are dealing with very difficult youngsters and 
yet we allow destructive ambiguities to per- 
sist. An example of this kind of thing is our 
current use of detention facilities. Nowhere 
in the proposals we are considering, or else- 
where, are there clear guidelines for the use 
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of secure custody for the protection of chil- 
dren or adequate safeguards for such use. 
This is an area which must be considered 
very carefully by the provinces.” 


He went on to suggest that further work 
must go into the process of developing and 
elaborating proposed child welfare legisla- 
tion, legislation to provide modified courts and 
services, legislation to deal with provincial 
and municipal statutory responsibilities, leg- 
islation to deal with wardship of children. 
All must be brought simultaneously to a con- 
ference of this sort to ensure true integration. 


I guess what he’s asking for is more than a 
response merely to the federal legislation, but 
a response to the needs of children which 
would also develop a whole package dealing 
with all the needs of children. I wonder if 
you could tell me what’s going on in the jus- 
tice policy field in this area. 

I guess you would probably accept the 
slap on the wrist that he administered to the 
various governments for letting 15 years go 
by. Ontario isn’t alone in having been so 
tardy in bringing in a complete package. But 
is there any consideration being given to de- 
veloping and elaborating new proposed child 
welfare legislation? 


I know we are looking at modified courts 
and services. That’s something that has come 
out of the justice policy field. What about 
the provincial and municipal statutory respon- 
sibilities and legislation to deal with ward- 
ship of children—some of these other things 
that don’t come under the federal legisla- 
tion? Where are we at with those? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I think the politicians 
quite rightly should have their wrists slapped 
on it and maybe more than that. I think again 
we are bogged down with our constitutional 
problems in this country as to whose res- 
ponsibility it is. The laws pertaining to criminal 
matters, of course, being federal, and the 
social end of it being provincial, and as you 
say we can’t look at these things individually 
but they should be studied in one picture. 
We are also, of course, concerned with the 
financial implications of all these things. The 
federal government has, seemingly, the bulk 
of the income to meet these various needs 
and we have to go to them as municipalities, 
in turn, have to come to us hat in hand ask- 
ing for money to look after these things prop- 
erly. I think all politicians, in the sense that 
we haven’t come to grips with the constitu- 
tional problems and the financial problems 
arising from it, can rightly be criticized. 


We have dealt specifically with the federal 
paper, the proposed bill, which did put a 
great deal more financial responsibility on to 
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the provinces as our reply or response would 
indicate. 


In some of these other fields, again, Mr. 
Sinclair is attending a good number of 
meetings which, as I mentioned the other 
day, I don’t attend. It is not that I am not 
interested or wouldn't like to attend but it 
is a matter of time. The staff are working on 
these problems on a day-by-day basis, trying 
to see what can be done to improve the 
situation. Mr. Sinclair, again, I will turn to 
you for any enlargement on what we are 
doing. 


Mr. Sinclair: Mr. Chairman, one can only 
endorse the sentiments of Dr. Chamberlain’s 
speech to the public group which we 
assembled to discuss this legislation some 
months ago. One of the difficulties we faced 
—if I may start again—going back a few 
years, we have tried on several occasions to 
ask the federal government that when it 
decides to amend The Juvenile Delinquents 
Act that such amendments be done only at 
the same time as other provisions of a health 
or welfare nature. We haven’t been success- 
ful in this. 


One of the difficulties during this last year, 
in the discussions on young people in conflict 
with the law, was, as Dr. Chamberlain 
well knew at the time he made that speech, 
the federal government was also in the process 
of amending the Canada Assistance Plan. 
Again, we had two separate pieces of legis- 
lation, each going its own way, with no 
link in the relationships involved here. 


I admit there are great difficulties in this 
area, looking at this from the viewpoint of 
my colleagues in Ottawa because they, too, 
have their own structures and believe “This 
is my area and that is somebody else’s.” I ap- 
preciate their difficulties. At the same time 
it seemed to us a pity that the two separate 
pieces of legislation were proceeding with 
very little contact between the two. 


The only contact I know of was a meeting 
of deputy ministers of welfare across the 
country to look at the Canada Assistance 
Plan, the revisions in the plan. I heard of 
this meeting and sought to be invited to it 
in order to put the viewpoint of those of us 
who are interested in children who are in 
trouble rather than children who are troubled. 
I can only say that I had a sympathetic 
hearing. 


Perhaps I can complete the story by 
going back to where I started, namely, the 
latest information I have is that this Act 
has been amended, the draft has been 


amended, and it is in the hands of cabinet in 
Ottawa. To what extent it may have taken 
cognizance of some of the difficulties I tried 
to outline at that meeting and Dr. Chamber- 
lain tried to outline at the Guild Inn, I have 
no way of knowing. 


Ms. Sandeman: You are waiting for federal 
initiatives? 

Mr. Sinclair: We are waiting to see what 
is in the bill because in fairness to the 
Ottawa people—and this is a fact which gets 
lost sight of from time to time—this was 
only a draft. It was put out as a straw man 
that people could take pot shots at so it’s 
really unfair, until the bill is introduced in 
its amended form, to criticize it because we 
don’t know what's in it. 


IMs. Sandeman: I was grateful to you, Mr. 
Minister, for circulating the description of 
the secretariat activities and there are a 
couple of questions arising from some of the 
information on programmes, I know other 
members have questions on some of these 
but there are some that were of particular 
interest to me. 


I wonder if we could get any more detail 
on the group of projects relating to alcohol. 
No. 1: Documenting present situation re 
charge of public drunkenness. Mention is 
made of the detoxification centres which 
are now used as an alternative to laying a 
charge. It seems to me I have heard some 
rumblings recently of perhaps dissatisfaction 
with the detoxification centres. Although they 
are very useful as drying-out places for 
drunks and although they provide an alterna- 
tive for the police to taking the fellow or the 
woman—mostly men, I think—to the lockups 
and laying charges, the revolving door still 
seems to be in operation. 


The police are still having to pick up these 
same people and take them to the detoxifica- 
tion centre rather than to the lockup. We 
may be succeeding in decriminalizing public 
drunkenness, which I think is a good thing 
and maybe that’s all we should be expecting 
to do. I’m wondering if any more expecta- 
tions are unrealistic. 


What does the social development policy 
field see as the role of the detoxification 
centres? Do you have any hope that they will 
reduce the incidence of drunkeness or do you 
just look upon them as an alternative to 
innumerable court appearances for the hope- 
less alcoholic? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I guess all of us are 
still sufficiently optimistic that we hope that 
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some day we will come up with some sort of 
solution to the problem of drunkenness. We 
are all pretty ambivalent when it comes to 
talking about alcohol and the problems. 


Speaking about the detoxification centres, 
I think they are working. We need more of 
them, but you mentioned the revolving door 
and certainly they are just that. 


You talk about removing it from criminal 
offences. Certainly that is our wish. We do 
not regard drunkenness as a crime any more 
but rather as a disease of some sort, a 
health problem. I think that’s the proper 
approach and the approach which all of us 
in government want to see followed through. 


On the other hand, the public generally 
doesn’t want those who are drunk on the 
streets or around public places so there must 
be somewhere for them where we can place 
them. I think we need a few changes in the 
law to bring that about properly—not only 
more detoxification centres but perhaps 
further changes in the law so that we can 
place them in other places than the jails. 


Certainly we are in favour of decriminal- 
izing it and in favour of having places where 
these people can be put. 


As far as curing them is concerned I 
would like to think we are making progress. 
I was out one evening with some of the 
Metro police and I visited a detoxification 
centre which the sergeant with whom I was 
travelling said he used quite frequently. He 
said when he picked up a drunk, if they 
were lucid at all, that’s where they wanted 
to go, to the detoxification centre, and that’s 
where he would take them. 


I went through one on Dundas Street and 
I was quite impressed with what I saw there. 
People seemed to be sitting around, enjoying 
television and each other’s company but I 
do think it’s not much more than a drying- 
out process. When they do dry out, they go 
back on the street again and I suppose a few 
weeks later he is picking up the same person. 


He admitted he had that problem but 
certainly the police were all in favour—I 
shouldn’t say the police generally—this par- 
ticular man I was travelling with thought this 
was a far better solution than having to take 
a drunk to the jail, lock him up there and 
wait for charges the next morning. 


We don’t have enough of them across the 
province. As you know they take some people 
skilled in handling them and looking after 
them, too, and not everybody is qualified for 
that kind of work. All I can say is we are 
moving in the direction of more of these 
centres. 
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Of course, there is a continual study by 
government of what we can do in the whole 
alcohol problem, with youth and with others. 
Mr. Sinclair, you, again, can enlarge on what 
the members of your staff are doing, the 
various studies and work they have under 
way. 


Mr. Sinclair: I think it’s fairly well docu- 
mented in the material we sent around. If 
there are specific questions on it, I would 
be happy to answer them or ask Dr. Lambert 
to do so. She’s here with us. 


Ms. Sandeman: There was a specific ques- 
tion actually about the second of these cur- 
rent projects but to pick up briefly on some- 
thing the minister said—you suggested you 
would like to see changes in legislation and 
I think the drift of your remarks was toward 
mandatory treatment? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes, toward mandatory 
—in other words, if they do end up in the 
criminal process somewhere along the line 
they could be dealt with in other institu- 
tions other than the jails. Of course, that 
requires more of the facilities we were talk- 
ing about. 


Ms. Sandeman: You are talking about a 
disposition through the courts for the offence 
of drunkenness. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes, if that happens. 
As I understand the way it works now, when 
they go to a detoxification centre it’s mainly 
at their own request. Am [I right on that, 
Mr. Sinclair? You can enlarge on that. 


Mr. Sinclair: The police decide that this 
is a viable alternative and the man agrees. 


Ms. Sandeman: Although I believe, in some 
of the centres, once you are there you are 
not allowed to leave the premises for 48 
hours. 


Mr. Sinclair: That’s correct. 


Ms. Sandeman: I have lost my train of 
thought on the mandatory treatment. Are 
there studies to show that mandatory treat- 
ment or mandatory institutionalization of 
alcoholics is an effective way of dealing with 
alcoholism? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mrs. Lambert, would 
you like to come forward? Did you hear the 
question? She is our expert on alcohol, not 
from personal experience but from personal 
study. The question was whether there are 
studies to show that mandatory treatment is 
effective. 
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Mrs. Lambert: I don’t know of any specific 
studies which would show that. It would be 
my impression ‘that mandatory treatment 
would not be necessarily effective. 


Ms. Sandeman: I wonder, then, why you 
would want to introduce legislation which 
would involve you in more expensive in- 
stitutional settings without the rational hope 
of reducing the incidence of the behaviour 
which you are trying to prevent, which seems 
to me to be the rationale of a penal system. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Certainly that would 
be the preferable way, if you could correct 
the nature of the beast, and end up with 
him in this condition. As I say, there are 
many parts of the province where we don’t 
have these detoxification centres and they 
end up in the jail system which still has a 
criminal connotation that I think we all 
agree should be removed from this problem. 


Ms. Sandeman: You are really talking about 
a much broader network of detoxification 
centres, are you? 


Hon. 
desirable. 


Mr. MacBeth: Yes. I think it’s 


Ms. Sandeman: It’s slightly different, I 
think, from what you were suggesting a 
moment ago. 


The question I wanted to ask is about the 
second of these two projects, the one that is 
headed “Examining the extent to which alco- 
hol is a primary factor in offences.” I am 
interested to see that is being done because 
I think everyone who has worked in correc- 
tions or elsewhere has had an unsubstantiated 
impression that an enormous number of of- 
fences were alcohol-related. Causation is an- 
other thing, which you know we couldn’t 
possibly prove whether it was cause and 
effect or a related factor or whatever. 


I'm glad to see that this pilot study is 
being done. I notice that the purpose of the 
study is to determine the extent to which 
alcohol-related offences utilize resources at 
different stages of the justice system. What 
resources are we discussing there? I mean are 
there resources to be utilized? One of the 
problems that I’ve come across is that there 
werent resources. 


Mr. Sinclair: No, I think in this connota- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, what we're saying here 
is that if it’s possible to divert the drunken 
offender from the system, then obviously 
youre going to save a considerable amount 
of money, time and so on, at the court end 
and certainly at the correctional end. I think 
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that’s the kind of resource that we're talking 
about here. 


Tl let Mrs. Lambert elaborate on_ this 
because the figures are not, the study is not 
totally complete, but there are indications 
here from the study that has been made. It 
was made in Hamilton, incidentally, over a 
set period of time, but I doubt whether there 
would be significantly much change in other 
cities in the province. 

It bore out our guess, the one that you 
indicated from your experience, namely that 
far many more offences do have an alcohol 
component than perhaps many people sus- 
pect. But perhaps Mrs. Lambert could elabor- 
ate on that. 


Mrs. Lambert: In terms of your question 
relating to resources, it was to examine the 
extent to which police, the courts, and the 
correctional institutions and probation officers 
are involved with people who have been con- 
victed of an alcohol-related offence or who 
have an occurrence involving the use of alco- 
hol. We also looked at the victims and deter- 
mined, according to the information that was 
available, the extent to which alcohol might 
have been involved at that end also. 


Ms. Sandeman: Oh I see, so the resources 
youre mentioning here are the resources al- 
ready in place; the regular police, probation 
officers. I thought for a moment I had missed 
a whole network of resources which police, 
probation and so on could draw on. But that’s 
the resource you were talking about. 


Mrs. Lambert: Yes, we didn’t look at that, 
although we have access to material from a 
study that was done in Hamilton looking at 
the broader, it’s in fact an ongoing study 
looking at a broader array of resources in 
the whole social development field, by a pro- 
fessor at McMaster University. 


Ms. Sandeman: When can we hope to see 
some of the reports of this work? 


Mrs. Lambert: I believe our report should 
be ready by the end of December. I believe 
that some of the reports, by this Dr. Gerson 
from McMaster University, are already in 
draft form or available. 


Mr. Sinclair: Mr. Chairman, if you wish 
we could have those reports circulated to all 
members of the committee as soon as they 
are available, if you would wish this. 


Mr. Chairman: That would be very good. 


Ms. Sandeman: Just one brief question for 
clarification on that: When you speak of 
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alcohol-related offences, did you go down 
the court dockets and you got maybe six 
breaking and entries, and then you find out 
if those offenders were under the influence 
of alcohol at the time; or did you just take 
drunk driving or drunk in a public place or 
causing a disturbance while drunk—you took 
the whole docket? 


Mrs. Lambert: We went through six weeks 
of occurrence reports, which included all of 
the occurrence reports that the police had for 
that period. We had two graduate students 
who read each of these reports and checked 
each other, on spot checks, to make sure that 
there were no biases there. They coded them 
according to the extent to which they felt 
there was an alcohol factor involved. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That would even, as I 
understand it originally, if somebody wanted 
money to buy alcohol—or did you get into it 
that far? In other words if they were stealing 
to buy alcohol, would it reveal that as well? 


Mrs. Lambert: It would depend whether 
the police had written that into the occur- 
rence report. We went solely on the material. 
that was provided by the police at that time. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Did you do any inter- 
views of either victim or accused? 


Mrs. Lambert: No, these were cases that 
occurred back a year ago; in order for us to 
be able to have had enough time to trace 
what happened to them after the arrest. 


[5:00] 


Ms. Sandeman: I presume that by the 
nature of the study it will be mainly a 
descriptive piece of work and it'll be up to 
others to draw conclusions and put it into 
policy suggestions. 


Mrs. Lambert: Yes. 


Mr. Sinclair: It may. be _ possible, ’ Mr. 
Chairman, for us to draw some conclusions, 
or Dr. Lambert to draw some conclusions 


herself. 


Ms. Sandeman: One of the tragedies that 
I always felt in working in corrections was 
that somehow one couldn’t come to grips 
with preventing young people who were 
heavily into alcohol use from getting into 
that kind of pattern of the heavy Saturday 
night, 48 bottles of beer, total annihilation 
of any sense of responsibility and the con- 
sequent criminal activities, which from Mon- 
day to Friday they would never have dreamt 
of. 
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I remember one day on which I said to 
a young man, more or less in jest, one Satur- 
day night you're going to kill yourself; and 
he said, I think I guess youre right. And one 
Saturday night he did. 


He was in court time and time again for 
criminal offences, but at the back of it there 
was his total inability to understand, ra- 
tionally, what he was doing to himself. If 
you could, you know, help people working in 
the justice system to handle that, it would be 
a real breakthrough. 


I’m glad to see how much emphasis the 
secretariat is putting on this very real prob- 
lem. It’s an expensive problem, it’s a destruc- 
tive problem, it’s a tragic problem in the jus- 
tice field. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That film I mentioned 
deals with drinking young people, that’s how 
they get going on this rampage that they go 
on. They're out camping and they get to 
drinking beer and other things as well; so it 
deals specificaly with that problem. 


Ms. Sandeman: I hope that when you’re 
working through these current projects that 
there will be others growing out of them, 
that this will continue to be a major thrust 
of the secretariat. 


I don’t want to go through all your pro- 
jects. Other people may wish to look at them. 


To pick up on what Mr. Stong said, I 
think he felt a little critical about the project 
which is called Developing Awareness of the 
Role of Environmental Design in Crime Pro- 
tection. I think that is actually a very justi- 
fiable activity for the secretariat to be en- 
gaged in, because it comes back to the 
remarks I made just a moment ago about 
the aim of the justice or the penal system 
surely having to be to reduce prohibited con- 
duct. Whether you do that by imposing 
mandatory treatment on alcoholics, which 
I’m not sure that I would like to see, but 
that’s one way, perhaps, of reducing pro- 
hibited conduct. Another way has to be by 
reducing opportunities for crime; and en- 
vironmental design is a very important part 
of it. 

I think people have become aware of the 
way in which recent urban design has in fact 
augmented criminal activity—things which 
are as simple as not leaving your keys 
in the car; sometimes I think that should be 
an offence, particularly on a Saturday night 
when these same drunk kids are roaming 
around the parking lots. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I had a note of that; 
example, keys in the car. What are we trying 
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to do, make a society that we can leave 
our keys in the car or remove the temptation 
from young people who may find keys in 
the car? I think we’ve got to work both 
ways. 


Ms. Sandeman: Sure .Until we can be sure 
that 100 per cent of us are law abiding and 
sober, I think it’s probably the better part 
of wisdom to remove the key from the car. 


Are we able to see the informal submission 
which the secretariat made to the Comay 
committee? I presume that that is available 
along with all other submissions, and _ it’s 
probably my laziness that I haven’t looked 
at it, I'll remind myself to do that. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: If you don’t have a 
copy, if you'll contact Mr. Sinclair— 


Mr. Sinclair: I don’t have a copy, but I'll 
be very happy to find a copy for you. 


Ms. Sandeman: Thank you very much. 


Okay, there’s just one more back here on 
page, it’s number five, under general; inter- 
ministerial advisory committee on _ child 
abuse. That’s an area in which I have a 
particular interest and I just wondered, Mr. 
Minister, if you could give us a progress 
report. It says here that the role of secre- 
tariat in this committee includes co-ordinat- 
ing activities which are likely to cut across 
the whole justice field, or connect justice 
with one of the other fields. 


[What's happening in the child abuse field 
at the moment? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Not as much as there 
should be, Mr. Chairman, It’s one of the 
saddest parts of our whole justice problem. 

Dr. Cotnam, the chief coroner, is prob- 
ably doing as much work as anybody in try- 
ing to bring cases to light, and to try and 
get the medical profession particularly to 
report them to the authorities so that they 
can be followed up. 


It's one that, as you well know, is very 
touchy with some people. I’m giving Dr. 
Cotnam all the support that I can give him 
in connection with it. 


Again, for studies or background informa- 
tion, I would call on Mr. Sinclair. 

As I say I think Dr. Cotnam, in that field, 
is the key to bringing these problems to 
light and getting the justice system operat- 
ing, that is the court charges and things of 
that nature; but as we all know the basic 
causes are much deeper than that. Mr. Sin- 
Se if you have anything to add please 

O so. 


Mr, Sinclair: Here again, Mr. Chairman, 
simply to illustrate one of the activities in 
which one of the members of the staff who 
sits on that committee is engaged; I think 
I mentioned, perhaps on Wednesday, that 
at these monthly professional meetings, 
which are attended usually by 25 to 30 
people from across the city, where each 
month a different topic is put forward for 
discussion, one of the most well attended 
meetings we've ever had was the one on 
child abuse. It seems to be an area in which 
there is tremendous concern on the part of 
the people in the legal profession and on 
the part of social workers, on the part of 
people working in agencies and so on. 
There is an interministerial committee estab- 
lished, on which one of our staff members 
sits at the moment, and we are trying to 
steer as much interest or as much more in- 
terest as we possibly can in this whole field. 
It’s a very delicate and sensitive area, as 
you well know, but it’s nonetheless impor- 
tant for that. 

At the moment it is not one of the priority 
activities within the secretariat, simply be- 
cause, as I’ve pointed out before, we're 
limited in numbers and we're not able to 
give the amount of time and attention we 
would like to some of these problems. If we 
were that would certainly be one that we 
would concentrate our attention on. I think 
it’s a very serious and tragic one, as the 
minister has pointed out. 


Ms. Sandeman: Which of your staff mem- 
bers is on the committee? 


Mr. Sinclair: ‘Mr. Wiley. 


Ms. Sandeman: Dr. Cotnam provided us 
with a lot of very useful background mate- 
rial in the Correctional Services estimates. 
That committee is still active. 


Mr. Sinclair: Yes; I’d have to check on the 
date of the last meeting. 


Ms. Sandeman: What you're saying in ef- 
fect, I guess, is as a justice secretariat you 
feel that because of constraints you can’t put 
as much input into the whole field as you 
would like to, you could be doing more in 
that area. 


Mr. Sinclair: I think there’s much more 
that can be done here than what has been 
done already. 


Ms. Sandeman: Would you like to give 
some examples? 


Mr. Sinclair: Simply the documentation, 
for one thing; what is being done presently, 
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what are the problems in regard to the re- 
porting of this kind of offence. Some of this 
has been written, but written I think rather 
sketchily. Apart from Professor Dickens at 
the U of T law school, who has done a lot 
of work in this field, there is no one else in 
Ontario that I know of who has really fo- 
cused his total attention upon the problem. 


Ms. Sandeman: At U of T law school? 


Mr. Sinclair: Yes. He has just recently, if 
I may add this, Mr. Chairman, for Ms. 
Sandeman’s benefit, he has recently pub- 
lished an enlarged booklet, perhaps, on the 
whole subject of child abuse, which is well 
worth reading. 


Ms. Sandeman: Title, please. 


Mr. Sinclair: Child Abuse, I think; [ll 
check that for you too. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Dr. Cotnam has just 
completed a seven-day course for coroners 
across the province, and not just coroners 
but police officers, detectives and other 
people, and that was one of the lectures that 
was given—child abuse and the detection of 
it. But, of course, at that stage it’s too late. 


Ms. Sandeman: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
I think that concludes my remarks, except 
that I would like to accept the minister’s kind 
invitation. I think on Wednesday when we 
met you said if wed like to be invited to 
these luncheons to let you know. I would 
like to be invited to these luncheons, J think 
that would be an excellent opportunity for 
the critics in the opposition parties to listen 
and learn and maybe even take part. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That would be good, 
and I’m sure Mr. Sinclair will make a note 
of anybody who wants to be invited. Again, 
I go to very few of them because of time. I 
was at the meeting down at the Guild Inn 
but only for a matter of a couple of hours. 
There is a great deal of work being done at 
the staff level on all of these things. Regret- 
tably, I am not taking the part in it that I 
would like to take, but I’m sure that Mr. 
Sinclair would welcome any members of the 
House, whether they're on this committee or 
not, who would like to attend those meetings. 


(Mr. Sinclair: May I say, Mr. Chairman, the 
meetings are held on the last Friday of every 
month, but we shall not be holding one in 
December. We may change the date; the 
date is unfortunate. I'll be happy to provide 
you with a list of the forthcoming topics. I 
think you'll find the group very interesting. 
It varies from week to week, but usually we 
have people who are on the faculties of the 
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school of social work or most law schools; 
police people are involved; agency people; 
people from the Clarke Institute. It’s a cross- 
section of people who have some involvement 
in the justice field, either directly or indirect- 
ly. I must say that as a staff we have found 
those meetings very helpful to us in terms of 
getting some input from people outside gov- 
ernment in relation to these various topics. 


Mr. Singer: Mr. Chairman, I hate to de- 
stroy the peaceful atmosphere that’s existed 
here all afternoon. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s been too quiet. 


Mr. Singer: ‘My thesis was, in past years 
and is again this afternoon, this is a useless 
ministry and should be done away with. The 
$400,000-odd in here could be better spent 
in the individual departments. There’s very 
little I've heard and I’ve listened—the chair- 
man said I was very quiet, I was listening 
this afternoon for a change—to try and figure 
out what was being done here that wasn't 
being done in the various departments. 


For instance, when we talk about juvenile 
offenders, I wonder what Mrs. Birch was 
doing all summer. She was trotting about 
being betrayed by the Minister of Correc- 
tional Services (Mr. J. R. Smith), but she was 
doing the same kind of thing. 


Mrs. Campbell: Not all summer. 


Mr. Singer: I’m not quite sure where the 
line begins and where the line ends. I look at 
this list here of matters that are discussed by 
the justice committee. My eye was caught by 
item 12, The Marriageable Act. I don’t know 
what The Marriageable Act is; I don’t know 
that we have such a statute. II think we have 
something called The Marriage Act, but I 
don’t know when it got to be “marriageable” 
or if there is a new theory in law about 
marriageability. Maybe there is, but I wonder 
why the justice policy people are concerned 
about what a cabinet committee does. 

We have a system in our caucus, and I 
would presume the cabinet has a system, 
where you strike off individual committees to 
deal with individual fields of concern. Is the 
purpose of this paper to indicate to us that 
the items considered by the cabinet commit- 
tee involved a very substantial input from the 
secretariat? Did the secretariat have some- 
thing substantial to do with The Blind Per- 
sons’ Rights Act, or with ‘Sunday observance? 
The Solicitor General (Mr. MacBeth), wear- 
ing his other hat, had a great deal to do with 
The ‘Sunday Observance Act, but I doubt 
very much if it came out of the secretariat. 
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Consumer products warranties—Mr. Han- 
dleman had a great deal to do with that and 
Mr. Young, his deputy, had a great deal to 
do with that. Do you people duplicate it? 
What really is the purpose? The estates pack- 
age—there’s a fellow around named Roy Mc- 
Murtry who has been issuing bulletins day by 
day about what he is doing and about what 
great things the Law Reform Commission is 
reporting. I would imagine that our Roy 
would be very unhappy if the secretariat was 
telling him how to go about his business. Roy 
believes he knows how to go about his busi- 
ness and he’s not bashful about saying so and 
sometimes he’s right, too. 


[5:15] 


The motor vehicle accident claims fund— 
it's very nice to put that on the list. There 
have been a lot of people who have been 
considering it. But what does the justice 
secretariat have to say or think or do about 
the motor vehicle accident claims fund? 
Maybe it’s a good topic for discussion among 
members of the cabinet, but are these sup- 
posed to be a list of projects? There are two 
lists here: “Representative items considered 
by the cabinet committee on justice legisla- 
tion and subsequently developed.” They’re 
developed by whom? I would imagine they’re 
developed by the individual ministries. 


Development of the Motor Vehicle Acci- 
dent Claims Fund was an arbitrary decision, 
as I'm aware of it, in the minister’s mind to 
increase the maximum pay out from $50,000 
to $100,000, and to increase the minimum 
limits of insurance policies from $50,000 to 
$100,000, while our select committee is going 
along the same line and, hopefully, will have 
a rather far reaching development of this 
idea which we're going to include in several 
pages of recommendation. What the recom- 
mendation is going to be, I don’t know; but 
the development certainly wasn’t with the 
secretariat, and I know Mr. Handleman and 
I have talked about this. 


The development was that Mr. Handleman 
was bridling under the criticism his depart- 
ment was getting, over this young girl par- 
ticularly, the one in Ottawa who was very 
badly injured and got a huge judgement 
which was never going to be paid, and all 
she was going to get was $50,000 out of the 
Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Fund. There 
was no development in the secretariat. 


This list of 13 things on one page and 18 
on the other, includes courts administration. 
The Attorney General is very proud of that 
white paper he presented on how courts 
administration is going to be changed. Are 
you suggesting that the secretariat did that? 


I’m sure the Attorney General’s people, when 
they came to their conclusions and brought 
forward their package, went to the cabinet 
and said, “Here’s what we're thinking of. 
What do you think, fellows?” I’m sure that 
it met with reasonable pleasure and then it 
was announced as policy. For those purposes, 
if you look through these various budgets, 
each department has substantial money in it 
for its own kind of investigation and pro- 
gramme development. 


Look at the Attorney General’s estimates: 
policy development, item 3, vote 1201, $428,- 
100; law research, Ontario Law Reform Com- 
mission—they’'re constantly churning things 
out—$476,700. That’s just one department. 
Consumer and Commercial Relations, vote 
131, management secretariat, $761,600. It 
seems to me, as weve gone after that fund, 
the minister of the day who's been respons- 
ible for that has said, “Well, we've got to 
do research. We’ve got to figure out what 
were doing.” Mr. Young and Mr. Handle- 
man, in recent days, have said, “Sure, we 
need that money.” It didn’t sit lightly or even 
obviously in the mouths of any of the com- 
mittee members to say “Handleman, you 
shouldn’t do any research.” Sure you should, 
you should think about things like rent con- 
trol. Then to put out a piece of paper like 
this that would give the impression, without 
saying so, that all of these ideas come out of 
the justice police committee. 


What are your thoughts on gun control? 
Very interesting, I don’t know if you saw 
this clipping but there’s a chap named Philip 
J. Ambrose who is the sheriff of the judicial 
district of York, and on Tuesday of last week 
Mr. Ambrose was selling by auction one 
Winchester model 94 .32-calibre lever action 
rifle; one Remington Sportsman model 58 12- 
gauge repeater action shotgun; one Cooey 
model 840 12-gauge full-choke single-shot 
shotgun; one Browning .38-calibre semi- 
automatic pistol with clip and case; one 
Luger Mark 1 .22-calibre semi-automatic 
pistol with clip and case, and one hunting 
knife. I would have wondered if some of 
the policy people couldn’t have spoken to 
their friend, the sheriff of the judicial district 
of York and said, “If we’re interested in gun 
control maybe we should start with the 
sheriff who's selling these seized weapons 
by public auction.” 


You've got that down on your list. What 
are your views about gun control? What are 
your views about the sheriff holding public 
auctions? 


I notice, not in your reaction to but in 
comments about gun control, youre explain- 
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ing the federal peace and security legislation 
and the explanation is, every person in pos- 
session of any firearm or ammunition will 
require a licence, that the licence be valid 
and so on, and there’s growing concern about 
the increase in crime and incidents involving 
the use of firearms. Is that your feeling or 
is that just an analysis of a statute that the 
federal government has introduced? If it is 
your feeling, surely one should look to what 
the sheriff of the judicial district of York is 
doing. 

I suppose he’s doing it because he’s com- 
pelled to do it. I don’t think Mr. Ambrose 
invents all these things on his own, and 
somewhere along the line he gets a stock of 
weapons that have been seized and he’s 
bound by law probably, or by somebody's 
instruction, to go out and sell them, so he 
advertises an auction sale. I don’t criticize 
him, but I criticize the people who set up 
these rules and regulations that allow this to 
be done, without any safeguards that I know 
of. There is Mr. Ambrose selling all these 
weapons. 


Mrs. Campbell: Without ammunition? 


Mr. Singer: I don’t know. Now, this thing 
about alcoholism. ve been here a long time, 
probably too long, and I have yet to hear 
an Attorney General of the day who hasn’t 
got his own scheme for looking after the 
people who drink too much. They've come 
and they've gone, and we've had detoxifica- 
tion centres and weve had education pro- 
grammes and on and on and on. Unfortunate- 
ly, it’s a disease of our society and not too 
many of them seem to work. But we have 
the Alcoholic Research Foundation and we 
have the Attorney General (Mr. McMurtry) 
and his predecessors going back for the 15 or 
18 years I’ve been here, all of whom have 
been wrestling with this. Now is it reasonable 
and logical to expect that this lady—I’ve 
forgotten her name, I’m sorry—all by herself 
and as capable as she is, is going to come 
out with a plan and a scheme that has 
baffled, lo, these many Attorneys General for, 
lo, these many years, and without any money 
to do itP If she can do it she should be in 
charge of the Attorney General’s department, 
not just a researcher in the justice secretariat. 

I get very unhappy, Mr. Chairman, as I sit 
here and listen to the secretariat estimates, 
because I can’t honestly figure out what the 
secretariat is supposed to do. It seems to me 
that it’s a make-work effort. You got into it 
because of recommendations of management 
consultants, and somewhere along the line 
somebody said, “That’s a great idea. We'll 
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have four of them,” and you divided every- 
thing up. 

Gillian wanted to know how it was that 
Consumer and Commercial Relations found 
its way in there. You had to throw it some- 
where and it really didn’t matter, and there 
it is. They had four columns, and the idea 
was originally not to have a secretary of a 
field have a responsibility for anything else. 
That didn’t work too well, particularly when 
Darcy became the Treasurer. He wasn’t going 
to have any secretary running around telling 
him what to do, so Darcy became the secre- 
tary of the field as well as the Treasurer of 
the province of Ontario so that he could 
control his whole field of responsibility. 


Mr. Roy: The same with Bob Welch. 


Mr. Singer: Oh yes, Welch couldn’t stand 
it. He started off as Provincial Secretary for 
Justice and it goes on down the many years. 
I suppose this minister, who is the Provincial 
Secretary for Justice in addition to being the 
Solicitor General, is, as he says, a very busy 
man who can’t get to these luncheons, who 
really hasn’t got too much time in a whole 
bunch of these responsibilities because he is 
the Solicitor General, and he has a full-time 
job looking after the police of the province. 
My colleague from Ottawa is very concerned 
about why the OPP were wire-tapping com- 
munications between a solicitor and a client, 
and I suspect that that’s going to cause the 
minister some great concern in the next few 
days, as well it should, because the OPP is 
his police force. 

Along the line, at what stage in time are 
you supposed to direct justice policy, and 
who are you really directing? Are you direct- 
ing Handleman? I would be surprised. Are 
you really directing McMurtry? Now, nobody 
directs McMurtry, the McMurtry that we’ve 
seen around here in the last year. Maybe 
Smith does need direction, but Margaret 
Birch is trying her best and she’s being 
betrayed. 

I just think that this vote should be 
reduced to the sum of $1 and the very good 
people who are trying to do a good job 
without any terms of reference, without any 
clear responsibility and without any money 
to do it, should go back into the department 
whence they came where their great experi- 
ence and their great ability would add very 
much to the usefulness of research in those 
particular departments. I don’t understand 
how this overall joining together ever was 
supposed to work. 
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It’s a little confusing about section 8 and 
section 9. I think the minister said, “I hope 
section 8 will be repealed.” It has already 
been repealed. The repeal of it just hasn’t 
been proclaimed yet, but I wonder really 
about what Dr. Crittenden would have to 
say about the justice policy field telling her 
how to go about running her department? 
She’s a very able deputy minister and very 
jealous of her prerogatives and I would won- 
der how somebody particularly from another 
field would be able to suggest to her or push 
her along the line of taking a particular kind 
of action. 


It is a very difficult complication that you 
people are apparently taking on. Listen as 
I may and wonder as I do, I don’t know 
what you have done and I don’t know what 
youve done over the last year. Distributed 
a book on justice policy in Ontario; well, I 
think that’s good and I think it could 
equally well be done by the Attorney General 
who makes speeches, who is recognized 
throughout the province as the spokesman 
for justice policy. He’s the one who comes 
in and says here’s a new policy for families, 
here’s a new policy for common-law unions, 
here’s a new policy for wills, here’s a 
new policy for administration of the 
courts. The only thing he hasn’t said—and I 
think he’s wise in not saying it—is, he hasn’t 
dealt with a new policy for police and I think 
that’s the responsibility of the Solicitor Gen- 
eral and the Solicitor General should be 
saying that. 

I could go on at some substantial length 
as I look through some of these pieces of 
paper here and be critical and be negative. 
The point I’ve made many years in a row 
since the secretariats were here—I would say 
that this secretariat has long outlived its 
usefulness, that the money that is available 
to it now should be distributed in whatever 
appropriate fashion it is determined that it 
need be among the various departments. 


Mr. McMurtry has told us, for instance, 
that he’d loved to raise jurors’ fees if he only 
had more money, that the county court of 
the judicial district of York is in great chaos 
because they haven’t got enough room. I’m 
sure he could use a dollar or two down there 
to improve things at the city hall and perhaps 
get a little more room and perhaps build an 
extra wing on 145 Queen Street. 


If any of you gentlemen are familiar at all 
with what’s going on in that county court 
administration, you would recognize that the 
pleas that are coming out of there—not too 
quietly now—are well-founded. The County 


of York Law Society, in announcing its 
dinner for next week, has urged all its mem- 
bers—I’'m sure the Solicitor General got one, 
I'm sure the chairman got a letter this 
morning saying, “Join in and send a petition 
to somebody’—I guess it’s to the Attorney 
General, not to the Secretary for Justice— 
“saying, “Give us some more money so that 
we can get along a little better with the 
administration of justice.’ ” 


These are things I think you should be 
turning your attention to. I genuinely feel 
it is a terrible waste of public resources to 
take able people and lead them to believe 
that they are changing the course of ad- 
ministration of justice or doing something in 
the justice policy field. Certainly sitting as a 
member where I do and where I have done 
for a number of years, if I feel there’s some- 
thing wrong in the way our prison system is 
being run, the one I’m to complain to has 
to be the minister in charge. 

[5:30] 

Sure, we ask the Secretary of Justice ques- 
tions in the general field when we can’t find 
our target, when our target is out to lunch 
or at a meeting. He’s sort of the fill-in ques- 
tion recipient because he happens to be there 
and he’s a good attendant in the House, but 
youll get a much more sensible answer—you 
should—out of the minister responsible. 


Mrs. Campbell: I wouldn’t say that. 
Mr. Singer: Well, you should. 
Mrs. 


Mr. Singer: For the life of me, I can’t 
see the usefulness in voting year after year a 
sum like a half a million dollars, a shade less 
than that this year. In saying this, I don’t 
criticize or demean the ability and the in- 
telligence of the civil service of this depart- 
ment. The ones I know and the ones I’ve 
dealt with are capable people, but I think 
they could be much better employed in the 
operating departments. It’s been a fine ex- 
periment and let’s admit that the secretariat 
system doesn’t work and let’s do away 
with it. 


Mr. Chairman: A reply? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
I will certainly take some time to attempt 
to reply, although knowing Mr. Singer’s year- 
after-year criticism of the existence of the 
justice policy secretariat, I didn’t expect him 
to be changed simply because I happen to 
be the minister at the present time. Maybe 
he’s more confirmed than ever that his 


Campbell: That was unfortunate. 
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opinion—an opinion which he’s held for so 
many years—is reafirmed. 


However, I do believe that the secretariat 
does form a useful service to the government 
of this province. You're quite right when you 
talk about each minister being responsible 
for his own ministry and the secretariat was 
never formed to be a minister who was to 
give directions to the various operating min- 
istries within that policy field and I know 
that you know that. Mr. McMurtry, as At- 
torney General, is the one who brings in the 
legislation that deals with most legal con- 
cepts and you're talking about family law 
and the laws that the lawyers work with on 
a day-by-day basis. As the chief law officer 
of the Crown, he’s the one who gives legal 
opinions and things of that nature. 


The secretariat is a committee of the 
cabinet and attempts to work as such. In 
other words, instead of discussing all of these 
proposed laws at cabinet level, they would 
be first analysed and dissected by other 
people who have common interests and 
maybe common backgrounds and try to help 
in that way. 


So when you look at the number of bills 
that have been introduced and say, yes, that 
came from the Attorney General or the Min- 
ister of Correctional Services, you're quite 
correct and it was not intended that it should 
be otherwise. But when we have listed these 
here, it means that they were brought before 
the cabinet committee on justice, that we 
reviewed them at that level and made cer- 
tain suggestions to them. Some of those sug- 
gestions were then passed on to cabinet and 
those suggestions adopted. 


Now for instance, I’m now talking as 
Solicitor General—with the citizens’ complaint 
bill, it’s now in draft form. It’s going back 
to the justice policy field this Thursday and 
at that point it will have the advantage of 
being reviewed by the Attorney General and 
he has some— 


Mr. Singer: Could I interrupt you and ask 
you a question there? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes. 


Mr. Singer: Did I understand you correctly 
when you said a committee of cabinet is 
the justice policy secretariat? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes; these policy fields 
operate as a committee of the cabinet. That’s 
my understanding of them. In other words, 
instead of having the full cabinet sit down and 
review—I don’t mean that there’s not dis- 
cussion of these again when they get back 


to cabinet—but instead of having the cabinet 
review all of the bills from the social develop- 
ment field or the natural resources develop- 
ment field or the resource development field, 
they are dealt with in the policy fields 
by ministers who have some common in- 
terests or some overlapping and then they 
go on from there as recommendations to the 
cabinet where they may be reviewed again. 


Mr. Singer: I’m sorry, I don’t want to in- 
terrupt you, but I said I thought that was 
a great idea to have committees of the 
cabinet deal with particular matters as our 
caucus has committees of our caucus and I 
presume the NDP caucus does too. When 
they’ve evolved some particular approach, 
they bring it to their whole caucus or when 
the Justice committee evolves something 
they bring it to the whole cabinet. What con- 
cerns me is not the committee system in 


the cabinet, but the $500,000 backup. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: All right, we come 
to that, but in the process the staff may make 
certain decisions. Mr. Sinclair has a pretty 
good background and knowledge and _ has 
now a pretty learned and able staff. They 
may make some comments in regard to this, 
too, but it is also for the airing of the min- 
isters and the deputy ministers who attend, 
or generally the people who attend regularly 
and who are entitled to be there. These are 
the ministers, the deputy ministers and the 
parliamentary assistants. 


From time to time there are other members 
of staff who come in, but you have a pretty 
able group there who have not only some 
political knowledge but some working knowl- 
edge, for instance, in this field. Well get 
Roy there who has a pretty good knowledge 
of the law, and I know that he will have 
some good comments, good suggestions to 
make in connection with a citizen’s complaint. 
That will be discussed, I expect, next Thurs- 
day and then I hope to go on from there 
to cabinet and it will be adopted. 


Mr. Singer: You make my point, then. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: All right. That’s what 
the policy field does and, of course, the staff, 
Mr. Sinclair, the deputy and his staff—put 
our agenda together and there will be a num- 
ber of items on tthat. Mr. Sinclair is an 
active participant in discussions at that level. 
Then it will go on to cabinet from there. 
These are some of the things that we’ve dis- 
cussed at the justice policy field. We've re- 
viewed the inheritance bills, what I refer 
to The Devolution of Estates Act, something 
in the field that I used to practise law. I 
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had some comments to make and a few 
changes were made as a result of those 
comments along the line. So it functions in 
that way, but also—and this is where I’ve 
turned to Mr. Sinclair so often in these 
estimates—it also requires some ivory tower 
thinking. 

When the ivory tower is through, they 
present their papers to the policy field and, 
as I say, I regret it and I do make excuses 
for it. I wish I was at more of these ivory 
tower sessions that the staff have, but they 
consult with other people in the field, as 
Mr. Sinclair said, and they are dealing with 
some of the more nebulous things, some that 
are hard to get your teeth into. Alcohol is 
one of them; we keep hoping and we're op- 
timistic enough to think that we'll come up 
with something that will improve the alcohol 
problem across the province, seeing what 
they're doing in other jurisdictions. 

I hope we can improve it, but this is the 
sort of research and investigation that the 
staff are doing and I do think that they do 
perform a very valuable function and a very 
valuable role there. So, there is the research 
that goes on, admittedly, it’s at staff level, 
not so much as at the minister’s level as I 
would like, but still the ministers do sit in 
when these various papers are being re- 
viewed. I think, for $500,000—and I don’t 
want to be talking as though that’s not a lot 
of money—a valuable service is performed 
both in co-ordinating legislation and doing 
some of this more abstract research we 
talked about. 


The Blind Persons Act—we had quite a 
discussion of that in the policy field. As a 
matter of fact, I think it was the policy field 
that pushed that a little bit with the At 
torney General and said: “Let’s get ahead 
with that.” The Sunday observance law did 
have a great airing in the justice policy field. 
As I say, I know that I took part in the 
estate package. 


You asked me about gun control. Here’s 
an anomaly that we should be selling guns 
at the same time as we're saying here, “Put 
them under control.” At the same time we’ve 
got to live with the laws that are presently 
in existence. 


Mr. Singer: You can initiate a discussion 
about changing them, making adjustments. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: We have, We’ve had 
great discussions in the justice policy field, 
and as you know, this government was urg- 
ing that if the federal government didn’t get 
into the gun control legislation, we would. 
We're quite happy to see the federal govern- 


ment get into it and we hope they will press 
on with their legislation although as you 
know it’s turned out to be a pretty hot issue. 
They are taking a lot of the abuse on it 
that I suppose we would have been taking 
if we had gone ahead with it, but we think 
that there is a necessity for some kind of 
gun control and if that gun control legisla- 
tion was in effect, the sheriff might still be 
selling the kind of guns that you are talking 
about. 

I don’t know whether he would be selling 
the Luger or not, but I think the ones that 
you mentioned for the most part were hunt- 
ing rifles and there’s no thought of trying 
to stop hunting through gun control but just 
do your best to make sure that guns get into 
the hands of people who know what they are 
all about and that they are not buying them 
on the spur of the moment without under- 
standing the dangers that go with gun 
ownership. 

I know that’s no answer for our good 
friend, who has been after this policy field 
so long, but Mr. Sinclair has passed me a 
little note that he thinks that he can make 
up for all my deficiencies in explaining what 
we do. He says: “Could I say a word on 
the staff role?” The floor is yours. 


Mr. Sinclair: It was only to clarify one 
thing. Mr. Singer picked up a point about 
the confusion in regard to the secretariat 
and cabinet committee and certainly the two 
are quite distinct. The only thing I would 
like to add, if I may, is on the two lists that 
you saw in front of you, sir, One is a rep- 
resentative list of things that have come 
forward. None of these was prepared by 
the secretariat. They were prepared by the 
individual ministries. 

The usual process is that these submis- 
sions come in to us about 10 days before 
the cabinet committee and they are analysed 
by our staff, and I think we can boast a 
pretty fair batting record in terms of draw- 
ing attention to certain anomalies or certain 
what we consider to be weaknesses in a 
piece of legislation. Then these are discus- 
sed by the ministers at the Thursday morn- 
ing meeting and the issues that we raised in 
regard to a particular piece of legislation 
are either incorporated or thrown out. That 
is the staff role, and as I said earlier, the 
two papers I circulated were just examples 
of the kind of analysis that is done. 

Certainly the analysis would not be as 
lengthly in terms of say The Blind Persons’ 
Rights Act as it would be in terms of peace 
and security, because there are many more 
issues in connection with the latter than the 
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former. The second page of items there, 
again, were representative samples of items 
that were on the agenda for the policy field. 
They were not on the agenda with a view 
to legislation but rather as discussion items 
as to directions that the government might 
take in the future when it came around to 
developing legislation for those particular 
items. 


Mr. Singer: Mr. Chairman, could I come 
back and try to emphasize some of these 
things that I have been talking about? The 
minister mentioned the citizen complaint 
bureau. I know the minister has spent a lot 
of time in his capacity as Solicitor General 
on this. I know there are a lot of people who 
are concerned about it. There is the report 
of Mr. Justice Morand, there is Arthur 
Maloney’s report and there has been a great 
deal of study go on within the ministry, not 
the secretariat but in the ministry. There are 
views held by a lot of people. There has 
been a lot of news writing about it, editorial 
comment, articles and so on. The police asso- 
ciation has very definite views as to how it 
should go, the Civil Liberties Association and 
on and on. 


I would think it reasonable, if the minister 
was going to put forward legislation, that he 
and his officials would have made themselves 
as familiar with all of the comments that 
were available before they brought before 
the cabinet committee a bill that they wanted 
to introduce. By the same token, having done 
that, then he would be talking to people like 
the Attorney General, who he said would be 
very helpful in this, the Attorney General’s 
deputy and officials in that department and 
some of the other departments. 


I wonder, over and above that particular 
expertise and the great kind of time that 
has been put in and the great research and 
so on—the minister doesn’t do this lightly; 
it's a tough thorny problem—what usefulness 
a secretariat of six or eight or 10 people, has 
in analysing and second guessing what the 
ministry has done? Sure, take it before your 
cabinet colleagues and committee first, and 
let all the people concerned with the ad- 
ministration of justice kick it around and 
see if it can’t be improved. 


[5:45] 


But I would think that once it comes out 
of the Solicitor General’s department and 
into the Attorney General’s department, I 
am sure that Mr. McMurtry by himself would 
not say, “I know all the answers, I am not 
going to show it to you, deputy, or to my 
assistant deputies,” he passes it around 


through his department. You have got people 
in two major operating departments who are 
going to have a pretty darn close look at 
that bill, because you will have people like 
Roy, Margaret Campbell, me and others, the 
NDP, the official Opposition, the press, all 
these people just waiting to pounce on you 
if they think there is something obviously 
wrong. 


I would be surprised if you bring some- 
thing like that before the cabinet until you 
and your department and your people were 
fully satisfied with it. Where, then is the 
role of the civil service or the secretariat in 
that kind of piece of legislation? 


Take the next one. The minister says when 
he was in practice he did quite a bit of 
estate work and he is familiar with some of 
the problems there, and he has seen part of 
the package that the Attorney General has 
brought forward. From his own _ personal 
knowledge in practice, he would be able to 
talk about it. I am sure he would pass it 
through the hands of whatever officials he 
has. There are very few legal people in the 
secretariat, two out of 12, and if theyre 
going to sit and marshal opinion about as 
complicated a package as that— 

Let me tell you what Al Roy and I did 
about The Succession Duty Act. We sought 
the opinion of the people downtown, the 
people who practise in this, and there’s a 
committee of the Canadian Bar Association, 
headed by Malcolm Archibald of Weir 
Foulds, and it goes on through representatives 
of the largest legal firms practising in the 
province of Ontario and they're specialists 
in this field of law, and they have come 
forward with a 17-page critique of that 
statute. 

I would be very surprised if, over and 
beyond what has come out of the Attorney 
General’s own office, with the advice and 
consultation of the Law Reform Commission, 
and whatever the cabinet committee turns 
out and whatever this committee of the 
Canadian Bar Association turns out, that the 
civil service of the Law Reform Commis- 
sion is going to really be au fait with what 
is being discussed. Again without criticizing 
them, it’s a very highly specialized technical 
field. You have got to take these fellows into 
consideration. You know most of them, Roy 
and I know them. They had many meetings 
figuring out what they should do. Questions 
they pose are very fascinating. I would be 
surprised if those would come out of a civil 
servant who isn’t trained in dealing with day- 
to-day legal matters. 
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This is why I question the usefulness of 
the secretariat, and then I see this overlap- 
ping again. As J say, Margaret Birch, as I 
understand it, spent her whole summer 
trotting around the province looking at these 
institutions. She and Mr. Smith weren’t quite 
sure what each was supposed to be doing 
and I gather didn’t communicate very well. 
Now I find that this secretariat is doing it 
too. 


Mr. Sinclair: Doing what, sir? 


Mr. Singer: Looking into the problem of 
the treatment of juvenile offenders. Wasn’t 
that what— 


Mr. Sinclair: Excuse me, Mr. Singer. The 
only mention that we have made here is that 
we were asked to respond to the draft legis- 
lation that the federal government proposed. 


Mr. Singer: And in so doing, you were 
concerned with what causes juvenile offenders 
to be juvenile offenders and that sort of 
thing. I say if it’s already being done in a 
couple of other departments, and it’s fine 
that somebody else is doing it, how many 
opinions do we need on that kind of a thing 


when there are already operating departments 
to do it? 


[I suppose anything else I am going to say 
is repetition but I am not convinced, either 
by Mr. Sinclair’s elaboration, or by the 
minister's comments. I would think this 
money could be much better used by being 
allocated among the operating departments 
and that the staff, capable people that they 
are, should be allocated among the operating 
departments and in that way we could get 
on with the business of the administration of 
justice in a more efficient way. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have been very inter- 
ested in this entire discussion because I think 
a great deal which has been said really 
proves the point Mr. Singer is making. 


For example, we have been discussing the 
question of child abuse. You have discussed 
this from the point of view of the coroner, 
and from the point of view of the courts 
but I don’t know whether you are aware of 
the fact—nobody has indicated it—that Com- 
Soc has allocated funds in a very scattered, 
spattered, way to try to deal with the ques- 
tion of child abuse. 


One of the things you do with this kind 
of an operation is really dissipate the effec- 
tiveness of what anybody is doing in the 
field. ComSoc has given this money, in 
pieces here and there and, I think, rather 


poetically, to Children’s Aid Societies; to 
planned parenthood societies; and others to 
get on with child abuse or stopping it or 
something. It’s not quite clear but I assume 
they want to stop it. 


Meanwhile, at the Sick Children’s Hos- 
pital for some appreciable period of time, 
youve had people working on a_ project, 
unfunded by the government, developing the 
Denver module which seems to be a rather 
effective way of dealing with the situation; 
which seems ta be able to produce diag- 
nosis; which seems to be able to encourage 
people within a community to understand 
what happens in a family when this is taking 
place; which develops people with some 
training to be able to diagnose the timing of 
this particular situation and the rest of it. 


We dissipate it and we sit here. We have 
a secretariat and they are talking to Cotnam 
and somebody else is talking to somebody 
else. How do you ever expect to get through 
to the root of this very serious problem when 
you are playing games with it from one par- 
ticular area to another? The whole fact of 
having these secretariats, I submit to you, is 
to psych these various things into separate 
fields so nobody is going to really come to 
grips with it. It bothers me. 

This is too serious an area for us to be 
romping around in this fashion. Child abuse 
has been before us—certainly in this House— 
and we in the opposition have been urging 
something be done by every ministry prac- 
tically because we treated it seriously but 
you have had the effect of dissipating the 
concerns and any approaches to it. 

You've talked about the matter of the citi- 
zens complaint bureau, committee or what- 
ever. In 1969, a committee was formed in 
Metropolitan Toronto to deal with this verv 
fact. It occurred to me that if this secretariat 
at any point along the way was doing any 
thinking it should have looked at what was 
happening and what people were saying in a 
major metropolitan area. 

It is a fact that the committee was formed 
and the committee asked that Metro seek 
legislation to bring this about. I happened 
to be on that committee. I happened to have 
been the moving force to get the committes 
formed. It’s a fact that Metro turned that 
down but to any thinking person here it 
should have been pretty apparent that it 
was going to come forward again—and it was 
going to come forward again and again. One 
of the things that disturbed me was when 
the minister himself spoke—at this point I 
don’t know whether he spoke as Solicitor 
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General or as the Provincial Secretary for 
Justice. When he spoke in the House, with 
the greatest respect, I think he missed the 
entire point because he was talking about 
having Attorneys General and all these other 
people involved. 


The whole point we were making at that 
time, and the point most of us still believe 
in, is that there ought to be a complaint 
bureau for two reasons. First, so that citizens 
could have recourse when they felt they 
were mistreated. Secondly, so that it could 
be a learning process for the citizen to un- 
derstand the problems of police in a major 
city. It needs that dual role but nothing 
came until there were screams and I wonder 
if weve heard anything more. 


What does this secretariat have to say 
about its position, as a policy ministry, about 
retaining judges on police commissions? 
Have you anything in this material to indi- 
cate you've looked at that? It might properly 
be within your prerogative. I don’t see it. 

I suppose that’s because it would come 
under the Solicitor General and the Solicitor 
General has a little dichotomy within himself 
on this one. The secretariat doesn’t deal with 
this and neither does the Solicitor General. 


We've talked about alcoholism and I have 
not heard a word about this committee’s in- 
volvement with any of the skid row commit- 
tee reports which come out of my riding. It 
seems to me everything comes out of my 
riding sooner or later. Here are people who 
are the ones who’ve used the services, if 
you like. 

What are they saying? They're saying, 
“You promised us that we'd have detox cen- 
tres, You promised us that there would be 
some element of mandatory time in these 
detox centres. You promised us that there 
would be backup halfway houses for when 
we got out.” Of course, we didn’t put the 
halfway houses together and the detox cen- 
tres are in such great demand that nobody 
can stay there long enough really to begin a 
process. It’s just a drying-out situation. 

These people have been saying loudly and 
clearly to me, “We'd rather go back to jail 


because we get dried out and we get fed for 
a longer period of time.” Is this an indict- 
ment of this secretariat? Is it an indictment 
of the justice of this province? By having the 
secretariat, nobody quite knows who's to 
blame for the fact that we’ve broken this 
whole thing down. 

It’s true that other ministries are involved 
with the detox centres, and somebody else 
with the halfway houses. Again, by having a 
secretariat of this nature and having these 
splits we don’t really have to look at this 
other thing because the social development 
field will take it on. People are falling be- 
tween the two areas. 

I notice you’ve talked about the group 
homes and you’ve related your experience 
with the native peoples. I don’t know how 
many times I have said to Mr. Brunelle and 
others, “You keep on talking about the In- 
dians in our community but you seem to ig- 
nore the fact that there is a need! for justice 
to the native people who are in Toronto. 
Theyre not all in Thunder Bay.” 


Interjection, 


Mrs. Campbell: You have to look at the 
injustices to these people in our court sys- 
tem, because the judges can’t find placement 
for these children, if need be, where they 
have some kind of contact with their own 
culture. What is coming out of this secretar- 
iat about that kind of justiceP Nothing. Sim- 
ply, utterly—with respect—nothing. 

I see that the time is up but, Mr. Chair- 
man, I don’t want to transgress. May I at 
least be noted as perhaps having an oppor- 
tunity tomorrow? 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. You will be 
first on the list. I think the next time we can 
meet is 10:30 on Wednesday morning. 


Mrs. Campbell: 
morning, I’m sorry. 


Oh, 10:30 Wednesday 


Mr. Chairman: We go on in the House to- 
morrow on the family bills. 


The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. 
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The committee met at 3:05 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF ENERGY 


(continued) 


1801, 


On vote 
programme: 


ministry administration 


Mr. Chairman: The minister has some 
comments, followed by Mr. Burr. 


Mr. Reed: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order, I believe the minister had not con- 
cluded his initial comments on the opening 
scenario. There were a couple of questions 
I remember that I had asked and I am sure 
he was prepared to answer them yesterday. 
Are we intending to proceed with that? 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: I was just going over 
my notes to see what I did or didn’t cover. 
The first point I wanted to pick up on from 
yesterday was a point made by Mr. Reed, 
that is the suggestion of Ontario’s self-suffi- 
ciency in matters of energy. 

I was intrigued by the notion, and it’s ob- 
viously something we could go into at great 
length at some other point, but it seems to 
me that when you look at the energy sup- 
plies to Ontario, first of all that 80 per cent 
which we do import is basically all oil, 
natural gas and coal. We presently import 
about three per cent of our electricity and, 
with those contracts with Quebec and Mani- 
toba going out next year, the prospects for 
future contracts aren’t that promising. 

Within the province we do produce about 
one per cent, roughly, give or take a point 
or two of a percentage point, of our oil and 
our natural gas. We don’t have any major 
coal deposits, other than the Onakawana lig- 
nite site which is becoming increasingly 
more potentially viable, if I can put it in 
that rather awkward way. Given the in- 
creases in other fuel costs, it seems that that 
site will become viable in the years ahead. 
Then there’s uranium and hydraulic sites, 
of which all of the more economically feas- 
ible have been developed at this point; 
others may be developed in the years ahead, 
depending on the conclusions arrived at by 
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the royal commission and the government, 
and following on those recommendations, 
and the environmental and economic feasibil- 
ity, that decision might be taken at any 
given point in time. 

Basically, if this province were as a proy- 
ince to become self-sufficient in energy terms, 
it would have to be through the electrical 
utility and through alternate energy forms. 
Unfortunately, it doesn’t seem that we have 
any reason to be more than, well not even 
slightly optimistic about our prespects to 
be self-sufficient in oil and natural gas. It 
seems to be totally beyond question that we 
would thave to look to our electrical system. 


I think, though, that we might later on get 
into a discussion of our needs and our situa- 
tion as it relates to the national energy sup- 
ply and demand situation. There, I think, 
with some not insignificant shifts in emphasis 
and priority at the national level, we could 
go a long way to restoring what we once 
had, namely national energy self-sufficiency. 

I_ am speaking primarily of giving an em- 
phasis, which is not there now, and a prior- 
ity to the development of the tar sands in 
Alberta, as a source of oil which is admitted- 
ly expensive. But it is Canadian and what- 
ever capital will be required, and I don't 
for one moment underestimate the fact that 
it would be very large amounts of capital, at 
least that capital would be in Canada. It 
would be producing Canadian goods and 
services to develop those projects, to put 
them in place, rather than increasing 
amounts of money leaving this country to 
pay for imported oil. And that latter is grow- 
ing every year, unfortunately. We may per- 
haps get into that further at some later point 
in the estimates, 


Mr. Reed: Mr. Minister, I think with due 
respect, my reference to self-sufficiency was 
made in—and I am not trying to qualify my- 
self either into or out of credibility—was 
made regarding the development of new 
technology as the cost of traditional sources 
of energy increased. That would place in- 
creasing validity on the development of 
other technologies. I think I referred to the 
fact that we will be attending a methanol 
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symposium on Friday. There is also the busi- 
ness of the watts-from-waste programme. It 
has been estimated in the United States— 
here again I am using American figures—but 
approximately 10 per cent of the energy re- 
quirement, electrical requirement, could 
really be generated from combustible gar- 
bage, which is a logical outgrowth of our 
growth if you like. That is not to say that we 
are going to turn 40 million acres into 
methanol production in the next five years, 
or that we are going to have 55 garbage 
generators in Ontario within five years, But 
the fact is, as the cost of traditional forms of 
energy increases, these alternates take on in- 
creased validity, 


‘Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is no question 
there. The interest and the activity in the 
areas of solar heating and windpower, for 
instance, are good examples of that. Twenty 
or 25 years ago very few people could even 
be remotely interested, simply because of the 
fact that prices were so low and stayed so 
low as incomes and productivity increased. 
Unquestionably this is a positive outgrowth 
of the energy situation in the 1970s, the in- 
creasing interest and involvement in these 
areas. 


You mention the use of municipal waste 
for the production of electricity. At this point 
it is all estimates. There are some plants, as 
you know, in production now. ‘A year-and-a- 
half ago I visited the Edmonton transfer sta- 
tion, for instance, in London, England. It has 
been in operation now for about five years, 
with all kinds of problems, They burn the 
waste from an area not unlike Metropolitan 
Toronto in terms of population, yet they only 
produce 17 megawatts of power. Obviously, 
that is not a design we want to look at. 
Seventeen megawatts of power wouldn’t be 
that much of a contribution to the system. So 
we have to be looking for something with a 
higher output than that. 


[3:15] 


The watts-from-waste programme we are 
trying to get into operation the next couple 
of years. That will be our first major entry 
into the field, and God willing it won’t be the 
last. We will be able to learn from that, take 
it further and develop this alternative fuel 
for Ontario and, at the same time, solve a 
few other problems, such as what do you do 
with all the municipal waste? But it’s not 
likely it is going to solve all our problems. 


Mr. Reed: I couldn’t agree with you more. 
The watts-from-waste programme is very 
valid. Sometimes I wonder what’s become of 
it in the last year or so, because we don’t 
really hear much about its development. As 


a matter of fact, one of the comments one 
could make about the watts-from-waste pro- 
gramme is the slowness of it to really get 
under way. I think we were told last spring 
that once it is under way—and if, in fact, it 
is by 1980—it will still only have the capa- 
bility of consuming 15 per cent of Metro To- 
ronto’s combustible garbage. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think even that figure 
might be a little high. Isn’t it more like five 
per cent? 


Mr. Reed: That was given to us in the 
select committee, and I may be in error— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m advised it is 15 
per cent; your memory is better than mine. 
But is is proceeding between the municipality 
and Hydro—and Environment is involved, of 
course—and we hope it can be put in place 
within the next couple of years. It’s a matter 
of negotiating such things as the price of 
trucking and so on to get it in place. Not- 
withstanding, it would seem to be possible to 
have it in place by early 1979. 


We are breaking new ground—there’s no 
question about that—in terms of the involve- 
ment of the municipality, Hydro and _ the 
provincial government in getting it off the 
ground. This goes back to 1973, when the 
then Minister of the Environment (Mr. Kerr), 
who is now Minister of the Environment as 
well, worked with Hydro to get the project 
off the ground at the time and Hydro reported 
to him. 


There have been extensive grants, involv- 
ing $3.5 million to Hydro and $1.5 million 
to Metro. The processing plant will cost 
$11.5 million. Hydro, Metro and the province 
did reach agreement in 1975, as I think I 
indicated earlier, and it looks like it will be a 
little over two years before we will see it in 
place. It is proceeding, albeit probably more 
slowly than you or I would like, but it is 
definitely on course. 


Mr. Reed: I hold out great hope for that 
kind of approach to the reclamation of waste, 
for a whole lot of reasons; I would urge the 
ministry, if it is not a top priority at the 
moment, to raise its priority to bring this on 
stream at the soonest possible moment. 


Hon. (Mr. Timbrell: I can assure the mem- 
ber that it is a top priority with the govern- 
ment and with Hydro. As I said, the agree- 
ment was finally reached about a year ago, 
and they are progressing on the design of the 
processing plant. As far as I know, they 
haven’t let any tenders yet, have they? 


Dr. Higgin: The latest information I have 
is that the Disco Road plant, which will be 
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both a transfer plant and a waste processing 
plant to produce the fuel fraction, has just 
been the subject of a preliminary Environ- 
mental Hearing Board review. This is the first 
- phase of getting into public hearings on the 
siting and so on of this plant; and that pro- 
cess, which of course involves public partici- 
pation, is scheduled to last about another six 
months before that part of it will be com- 
pleted. The design of the facilities is going 
ahead at a good pace as far as I know, and 
the projected start-up date is still held at late 
fall 1978. That’s the latest I have on it. 


Mr. Reed: Thanks. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yesterday you made 
the point that Hydro and, presumably, the 
Ministry of Energy, too, should be sending 
out information to the public on some spe- 
cifics—I’m trying to remember the litany of 
all the things—I wonder if Dr. Rowe could 
perhaps go over some of the things we have 
done to inform the public of some of the 
things that can be done. Is Mr. Wright here 
from Hydro? 


Dr. Rowe: Hal isn’t here but Harold West 
can step in. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay, we'll give you 
the two sides of it—what both Hydro and the 
ministry are doing to inform the public about 
energy conservation, if you will, tips, prac- 
tical advice as to what they can do. 


Dr. Rowe: I think, Mr. Chairman, the 
questioning of the hon. members here is very 
similar to the kind of questions we get from 
the public. This is one of the reasons we 
commissioned and developed the black 
booklet which I believe was circulated to the 
members; is that true, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It was supposed to be. 
Was it not distributed? Or are they still 
there? 


Mr. Reed: What does it—what did it con- 
tain? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We'll check that when 
the committee gets back. They were to have 
been distributed. 


Dr. Rowe: On the whole—let me back up 
a moment. As you probably appreciate, in 
the energy conservation area we have first 
addressed our attention to government build- 
ings and industry and so on. That’s where 
we felt there was an immediate need with a 
quick payback. 

In this particular area, last year we devel- 
oped and we've been using through this year, 
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pamphlets and booklets and so on, for the 
use of industrial people on how to set up an 
energy management programme, who should 
be in it, what you should expect to do with 
it, energy audits, and so on. In the residen- 
tial consumer area we have just felt this 
year that we are ready to move into this 
particular area. Through Energy Conserva- 
tion Week and events leading up to it, we 
prepared the booklet, The Choice is Yours, 
which has been very well received, I think, 
right around the province, along with some 
of the supporting media materials that have 
gone out on how the householder can save 
energy. 

I am pleased to see by the results which 
have come back to us in news clippings and 
so on that it is being read and well received 
and, hopefully, is actually being applied. 

Dr. Higgin mentioned yesterday that we 
are in the process of developing a solar 
booklet, the purpose of which is to steer 
people in the right direction and to get them 
to ask the right kind of questions as to what 
is available and how it may apply in their 
particular place, their particular position. 

As the minister announced in the House, 
we have now received the necessary level of 
funding for next year to enter into a much 
wider awareness advocacy programme, again 
in the private sector. One of the instruments 
of this will be the thermography programme 
which, again, has been receiving extensive 
publicity through the media. We have asked 
for and are hoping to receive—I think the 
evidence is there that we will receive—quite 
a bit of sensibly free and public support via 
citizen groups and so on to translate the 
technology of heat loss of buildings right 
through to the individual. We are in the 
process of developing the methodology so 
that we'll be able to take infrared photo- 
graphs and have them interpreted for indi- 
viduals. 

The directive that was approved by cabinet 
and announced also permits us to set up an 
information office within the Ministry of 
Energy. The purpose of this office would be 
to handle the ever-increasing quantity of 
letters and phone calls we receive of a kind 
of fundamental nature: “What do I do about 
this kind of installation? I have a house with 
sawdust in the attic or something. What 
should I do?”; or “I have a condensation 
problem,” and so on. Where possible we try 
to steer people to those who have the ex- 
pertise in the private sector but quite often 
they need to know that somebody without 
any vested interest can give them advice. We 
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are, again, moving into this particular area, 
responding to a need. 


Mr. Reed: When youre getting into dis- 
semination of information, does your pro- 
gramme extend beyond your own ministry? 
In other words, are you making use now, for 
instance, of the offices of the agricultural 
representatives or of the members of Par- 
liament and so on? Are you making use of 
bookstores and whatever in order to get this 
information to the public? Or is that in your 
plans? 


Dr. Rowe: We make use of the govern- 
ment bookstore. There are many vehicles 
such as the Guelph University news bulletin 
—we see this kind of thing over and over 
again—which we use as vehicles for this kind 
of information for the farm sector. I hope 
you have attended some of the agricultural 
fairs and seen the energy exhibit which we 
do mount end run right across the province. 
We have the so-called energy van which is 
taken to the agricultural fairs and provides 
information and exhibits and so on. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, this seems 
to me to be an exercise in public relations 
for the minister and nothing else. I’ve seen 
these exhibits—the energy exhibits. It’s the 
same as the environmental exhibits—in the 
process the water gets worse and the rivers 
get dirtier and the lakes get more polluted 
and so on. Exactly how much is this really 
going to resolve your energy problem? You’re 
tinkering with the thing; you’re giving little 
things here and there, but, really, is this the 
way we should be discussing these estimates? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The member wants to 
discuss the basic philosophy of the conser- 
vation programme. It is one of voluntary 
conservation; it’s one of making the people 
aware through various means and the energy 
van is only one small part. We do have the 
co-oneration of many of the municipal 
utilities which. in the bi-monthly billings, are 
sending out information, as is Ontario Hydro, 
to people ss to what they can do in their 
own homes; what they can do in their own 
businesses, industry, and so forth. Tf the 
member is saying he doesn’t believe in vol- 
untary conservation, that’s fair enough. 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, I’m sorry— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We have rejected the 
notion of government regulation. 


Mr. Makarchuk: What the minister is Say- 
ing, in effect, is that what we're looking at 
here is some energy policy designed to lower 


energy costs and conserve energy and so on. 
But what were indulging in is a sort of 
exercise in public relations and nothing else. 
To say how really good you are, how effec- 
tive you are and what you're doing, you 
present this facade to the public but really, 
in terms of total effect out there in the world 
it is negligible or very minimal. {It’s not 
going to resolve your energy problem—or our 
energy problem. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That makes great 
rhetoric; if you could point to some specifics. 
The booklets we have put out have been 
geared to specific hints to the individual 
householders as to what they can do in the 
operation of their cars, the heating of their 
homes, the use of appliances and lighting; 
practical things every individual can do. 

Through the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism, as part of the energy management 
programme, using the energy bus and staff 
of the Ministry of Industry and Tourism, we 
work with industry to pinpoint for them 
where they can save amounts of energy. The 
energy bus has visited something in the 
order of 300 plants in the last year— 


Ms. Gigantes: With 
suggest— 


respect, may I 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Excuse me, I’m not 


finished. 


IMs. Gigantes: I know, but— 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: Pardon me, I’m not 
finished. If you’re saying you don’t approve 
of voluntary conservation— 


‘Ms. Gigantes: What I think Mr. Makar- 
chuk is trying to raise is that we are dis- 
cussing the way the ministry operates now 
in terms of administration. Vote 1801 is the 
administration, the structure— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We aren’t on vote 1801 
yet, are weP 


[3:30] 


‘Ms. Gigantes: We are about to reach it. 
I suggest that we postpone this kind of de- 
tailed discussion until we get to the votes 
which cover it. If we were discussing the 
general philosophy of the opening remarks 
of the minister and the comments of the 
opposition’s chief spokesman, that seems fine, 
but we’ve gone on now for over a day of 
our four days of discussion without getting 


to a vote. I suggest we would do well at this || 


stage to tackle first the administration and 
structures of the ministry because I think 


there are questions to ask about that before — 
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we go into the details of the current 


operations. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Chairman, certainly 
- we are going to get into votes. I am trying 
to respond. The spokesman for that member's 
party, as well as the spokesman for the other 
party, asked certain questions in their open- 
ing statements, answers to which I am trying 
to provide. Obviously, we will get into a 
whole range of issues once we get into the 
various votes. 


(Ms. Gigantes: Not at this rate. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That is your judge- 
ment. 


IMs. Gigantes: We will never get to the 
first vote at this rate. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We would like to 
answer the questions raised in the opening 
statements. I think that is only fair to the 
committee, the members of the committee. 


As I was saying, Mr. Chairman, the basic 
thrust of the programme is voluntary con- 
servation. We have in the provincial govern- 
ment, and at the federal level, with some 
urging by this government as well as other 
provincial governments, brought in some kind 
of regulations. For instance, there is a mora- 
torium on the conversion of bulk metering 
subject to a review under the auspices of the 
municipal utilities. A year ago we put into 
the new Building Code provisions for mini- 
mum insulation levels in new homes and 
small commercial buildings. 


The federal government has brought in 
the regulations for fleet average mileage for 
automobiles, the first effects of which were 
seen with the introduction of some of the 
1977 models. We have been urging the fed- 
eral government to get on with the intro- 
duction of the Can Tag programme, which 
would set efficiency standards for new 
appliances. 

All of this relates to the basic thrust of 
voluntary conservation with government set- 
ting standards in the production of various 
goods, particularly automobiles, appliances 
and homes, rather than the alternative which 
would be for the government to get involved 
in some form of allocation as a means of a 
conservation policy method. 


‘Mr. Reed: I would like to say to the min- 
ister that I appreciate the explanation of this 
aspect of administration simply because I 
feel that one of the most important aspects 
—I realize it is being called public relations 
and I guess it is—in the whole energy pic- 


ture right now is to get information to the 
public. That is why I asked those specific 
questions. I do believe they are important. 
I think it is very valid that the Ministry of 
Energy, if it is going to act as a catalyst— 
which it has pictured itself as—undertake the 
most thorough kind of information dissemi- 
nation programme it can. I don’t think it is 
doing nearly enough. 


Ms. Gigantes: That’s why we should deal 
with vote 1801. 


Mr. Reed: That is why I have asked those 
detailed questions. I want to know how this 
information is getting out. For instance, I 
don’t believe that—university bulletins get 
out to a large group of people. Maybe it 
would be better published in Hush, I don’t 
know. The fact is information has to be dis- 
seminated to a sceptical public. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I wonder if Dr. Rowe 
can conclude his remarks. To finish answer- 
ing the question that was asked yesterday 
perhaps Mr. West, who is the manager of 
the load management department of Hydro, 
can indicate what Hydro is doing to get in- 
formation out, which would complete the 
answer to Mr. Reed’s question. 


Dr. Rowe: What I would like to do, I 
think, to answer your question and a couple 
of others which have arisen through the dis- 
cussion is perhaps to sketch out for you the 
identifying of an energy problem in a par- 
ticular sector and trace it right through to 
the final information delivery. In the process 
I would like to use this as a vehicle to illus- 
trate how we work with other ministries; it 
gives you an idea of how our ministry carries 
out its mandate through that of other minis- 
tries. 

You appreciate, of course, as the minister 
has said a number of times, we are a policy 
ministry. We have no right to work in the 
agricultural sector, We do have a responsibil- 
ity to work with the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food. I would illustrate, for your pur- 
poses, some of the programmes that the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Food identified as 
being of concern to its mandate of delivery 
of goods; say vegetables, greenhouse opera- 
tions, tillage, corn drying and so on. They 
identified these as problem areas where some 
research needs to be done, some guidance 
must be provided to the farmer so he can 
best utilize his resources and do the job that 
he is trained to do and he is obliged to do. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Food is 
simply one of the participating members on 
our Energy Management Council. Dr. Ren- 
nie is the representative of the Ministry of 
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Agriculture and Food. His staff, reaching 
down through the agricultural engineers, 
comes forward with what it considers are 
the concerns of the agricultural sector, and 
I've just named some of these. 


An entire delivery mechanism is set in 
place, whereby Dr. Rennie identifies what 
group may best solve the problem, and in 
some cases he has had to go out and re- 
quest tenders. Tenders are reviewed, funding 
recommendation is made, or finally rational- 
alized and consolidated following review of 
tenders, and participants, from addressing 
themselves to one of these particular prob- 
lems, such as reducing fuel usage ‘in green- 
houses, get on to the job. 


Now the greenhouse issue, as an example, 
is carried out at both the University of 
Guelph and the Vineland Research Institute. 
Ontario Hydro staff also participate in some 
of these projects where it is appropriate. 
The focus in greenhouses is, in one case, on 
a single crop, tomatoes, At the conclusion of 
the experimental process, final reports are 
produced and delivered to the information 
offices of the Energy Resource Institute at 
Ridgetown and the Ontario Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food Offices on Bay Street, and 
they produce newsletters and’ disseminate the 
report. They produce bulletins which then 
go out through the Agriculture and Food 
representative chain, which gets right down 
to the individuals. Bulletins go to the green- 
house operators; bulletins go to the journals 
that serve the greenhouse operators; and the 
van visits the agricultural sites, and they 
have these bulletins on board, so again they 
can deliver the results of the experiment to 
the person who is actually concerned with 
the problem. 


So it’s a chain of events, right through 
from identification of the problem, the play- 
back to energy, the playback, particularly 
to the sector, and the final delivery of the 
programme results. In the agricultural sector, 
it may take a couple of years to come up 
with some definitive results; and the delivery, 
with respect to the crop growing and so on, 
will not really be available until next year. 
However other projects, such as best utiliza- 
tion of energy, say in swine production, that 
information is available right now and js 
being disseminated by both Ontario Hydro 
field engineers and agricultural representa- 
tive staff of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food. 


Mr. Reed: What you've said to us is that 
you are doing a job to get information to the 
agricultural community, you’re doing a job to 


get information to the industrial community; 
but you have, in fact, left the residential 
homeowner to the last in terms of equipping 
him with the tools he needs to actually be 
aware of and practise conservation. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, I think that’s— 
Mr. Reed: Is that a fair statement? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Not entirely fair! Dr. 
Rowe can give you some examples of some 
of the things we’ve been doing, but you have 
to bear in mind that the federal government 
and various energy supply companies have 
been very much in the forefront of public 
relations, if you will, or advertising on energy 
conservation for some time. The bulk of the 
money which has been made available to us 
has been used by us in programmes aimed 
at getting answers in specific sectors and 
aiding specific sectors rather than the general 
programmes. We are now getting more into 
the relationship to the individual, for instance 
starting Energy Conservation Week, and it 
has carried on. We've been getting something 
like 200 telephone calls a day in the ministry, 
hundreds of letters a week asking for spe- 


cific information on heating or lighting or 


whatever—“What can I do about such and 
such or so and so?”—and that’s why Dr. 
Rowe mentioned the fact that we're setting 
up the public awareness division, if you 
will, or equipping ourselves with the ability 
to respond in a timely manner to these re- 
quests, because they’re swamping us right 
now. 


Mr. Makarchuk: What are you doing to 
bring the cost of gasoline in Ontario in line 
with what it is in the United States; in New 
York State as an example? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, if the same state 
royalties and federal taxes applied in Canada 
as in the United States, we would be equal 
to if not lower than most of the United 
States. That is a different question than con- 
servation, Perhaps we can get into that a 
little later; I'll be glad to do so. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Do you have prices at 
this time to indicate the cost per gallon from 
the refiner, outside of the local state and 
royalty taxes and so on— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Can we compare the 
American experiences and so on? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: The reason [I raise this, 
of course, is that I get a lot of people who 
drive through the United States, various 
states, not just New York State, and they say 
that itll cost them probably $11 or $12 to fill 
what costs $15 in Ontario; and those are the 
kinds of things that bother me and it seems 
to me that I don’t see anything from your 
Ministry to answer those kinds of questions. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well Ill be glad to 
give you two figures right now. The royalty 
in the producing states of the union is about 
1214 per cent. In Alberta today, it is 38 per 
cent. The royalties in the producing states 
are deductible for federal tax purposes and 
they are not deductible in Canada. That’s 
really just touching the surface. We'll go into 
it much further later. 


I wonder if Mr. West wanted to comment. 
Perhaps Mr. West could comment on what 
Hydro is doing in terms of its relationship 
with the consuming public, giving informa- 
tion. 


Mr. West: Just within the last two weeks, 
Ontario Hydro launched a media advertising 
programme directed toward conservation, and 
more specifically directed toward why should 
we conserve electricity, and I understand 
that Mr. Wright will be talking tomorrow 
afternoon about the TV advertising, the radio 
advertising; and undoubtedly you’ve already 
seen some of the newspaper advertisements, 
talking about it. 


In addition to that, we have prepared a 
variety of pamphlets on how to insulate your 
home, how to fix leaky taps and things like 
that, which are made available through the 
local offices, both the Hydro offices and the 
municipal utility offices. We have also, in the 
agricultural area, participated in the farm 
fairs and talked to farmers about the prob- 
lems they may be having in using electri- 
city. In many cases we find they want to talk 
about not only electricity but any energy, 
and that’s fine, because it’s all the same 
game. We are working with the farm equip- 
ment suppliers, the designers; the builders; 
again to acquaint them with how one can 
best use energy in farm applications, speak- 
ing specifically of farms. 


Mr. Reed: You used to have a publication 
called the Ontario Hydro bulletin and I 
think— 

Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Hydroscope. 


Mr. Reed: Was it Hydroscope? It was one 
that went out to the farms and retail cus- 
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tomers in the past. Is that still in publication 
or have you— 


Mr. West: No, that was withdrawn about a 
year and a half ago. 


Mr. Reed: That’s been withdrawn. Do you, 
as a practice, include flyers in your Hydro 
bills? 


Mr. West: Yes, there have been several. 


(Mr. Reed: Are you using those as a medium 
for making specific recommendations on con- 
servation of electricity? 


Mr. West: Yes, we will be. 
Mr. Reed: Not yet? 


Mr. West: Well, one was mailed out re- 
cently. About 500,000 or 600,000 have gone 
out—either to our customers or both to our 
customers and municipal utility customers— 
talking particularly about the crisis in energy 
conservation. 


Mr. Reed: Is this the first one of its kind? 


Mr. West: That’s the first of this series. 
There’s another one coming out very shortly 
on Christmas lighting, and then there'll be a 
series of these coming along. This is the one 
I was referring to. 


Ms. Gigantes: That’s the one which doesn’t 
go to anyone on bulk metering. 


Mr. West: That’s right. 


Ms. Gigantes: And that means up to 35 per 
cent higher use. Those are the people who 
should be getting it. I didn’t get one, I’m 
bulk-metered. 


[3:45] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Then you have to rely 
on the television and radio advertising pro- 


gramme, which does hit those people. 


Dr. Rowe: Are you one of the 70,000 that 
did get the newsletter from the UDIP 


Ms. Gigantes: No. 


Dr. Rowe: Because we did try to cover 
many of the bulk-metered situations through 
the UDI. 


Mr. Makarchuk: They did talk something 
about rent controls though. Did you subsidize 
their publication in any way? 


Dr. Rowe: I beg your pardon? 


Mr. Makarchuk: They did talk something 
about rent controls, ceasing rent controls, in 
the UDI bulletin. Is that the same one? 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It wasn’t the same one. 


Mr. Shore: Aren’t we getting off the sub- 
ject again, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, I think so. Does that 
conclude your remarks? 


Dr. Rowe: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. If 
the committee would wish to consider the 
matter of Hydro advertising programme fur- 
ther, we could, this evening, bring in the TV 
and radio clips and some of the advertising 
copy that will be presented to the public this 
winter. It has not yet been released publicly. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That may come up 
later, in the votes. 


Dr. Rowe: I just wanted to make it avail- 
able. 


Mr. Reed: I don’t want to belabour this 
before it comes to a vote, but I did ask a 
question yesterday about how the minister 
had explained that he looked upon his min- 
istry as a catalyst to interact with other min- 
istries and I wanted him to give me some ex- 
amples. We have had some examples about 
communication and the dissemination of in- 
formation through the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food. There is a close tie with the Min- 
istry of Transportation and Communications 
in terms of mileage on automobiles. I wonder 
if you have yet come to the conclusion that 
you should be recommending to the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications that 
they had better start licensing automobiles by 
weight; and I wonder if you have made con- 
tact with the Ministry of Natural Resources 
and what recommendations you have made to 
them regarding the part they play in energy. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: So far as the Ministry 
of Natural Resources is concerned, Dr. Rowe 
did mention the involvement between our 
two ministries on the demography project. 
That is being carried out by the Ministry of 
Natural Resources’ remote sensing centre, 
working with the federal Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources. I guess they 
call it the same thing, don’t they, remote 
sensing centre? 


Dr. Rowe: Centre for remote sensing. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is use of a 
federal plane in that project. 


In the case of the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications I can just give you 
—I'll try to do it fairly quickly—an indication 
of some of the projects that we have under 
way with them under the energy manage- 
ment programme. The first is to study various 
fuel economizing devices, including fuel-in- 


jector systems and lean-burn engines with the 
aim of reducing automobile fuel consump- 
tion. I think they have 11 or 12 units on 
government vehicles being tested under work- 
ing conditions. 


Dr. Rowe: 
tested so far. 


Twelve devices have been 


Mr. Reed: Are reports going to be made 
public on the results of those tests? 


Dr. Rowe: Mr. Reed, the biggest disap- 
pointment so far is that we have nothing 
positive to report, and this is a disappoint- 
ment to all of us. 


Mr. Reed: That might be worth reporting 
in itself. 


Dr. Rowe: We certainly have told this to 
the media and so on on many occasions. By 
the way, that also includes two tests that 
have been carried out on a certain device by 
a certain minister of this government; again 
with equally disappointing results to us. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think you may be in- 
terested in some of the things they found 
out; for instance they find that with some of 
the devices there is a flat spot develops in 
the engine and other parts of the engine will 
wear out faster because of various devices. 
The results to date are disappointing, A sec- 
ond project has to do with working with the 
trucking industry to examine implementing 
efficient energy techniques for that industry 
to decrease the quantity of fuel consump- 
tion by the trucks in the province; for in- 
stance working with them on these various 
air foils. You see many more of those on 
public carrier vehicles today, due to the em- 
phasis placed on this by the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications and also 
by the Ontario Trucking Association. The 
latter is one of the active groups in the prov- 
ince in co-operating with the energy man- 
agement programme in getting the message 
out to their membership as to what can be 
done, and working with their membership on 
a regular basis. 

Then there is the analysis of fuel use in 
trucks and cars. We are working on the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive instrumenta- 
tion package to analyse the way the fuel is 
used on all types of vehicles. To do this 
they record fuel flow, vehicle speed, dis- 
tance, throttle position, gear, acceleration, 
wind speed and direction, road grade and a 
number of factors like that. They are work- 
ing on the development of a small instru- 
mentation package for loan to trucking com- 
panies to perform their own optimum route 
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and operational analysis. The fourth one 
would be a straight monitoring function of 
other agencies involved in energy manage- 
ment such as the United States Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, the federal Depart- 
ment of Transport here and in the United 
States. The study of alternate fuels for ve- 
hicular use, to investigate fossil fuel energy 
conservation opportunities by using meth- 
anol or other alternative resource fuels as a 
substitute for petroleum fuel, as a fuel ex- 
tender or an efficiency improving additive. 


Mr. Reed: That’s under way at the mo- 
ment? , 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Assessing carburetor 
adjustment is another, the effect of that; and 
this involves them having to work with the 
Ministry of the Environment, of course, 
when they start getting into that area. There 
is also evaluation of turbo chargers on small 
fuel efficient engines and— 


Mr. Reed: Nothing about licensing by 
weight? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We have been discuss- 
ing, between our ministry and Transporta- 
tion and Communications and the Treasury, 
the question of the fee structure. I might 
say that since the federal government has 
decided to abandon putting emphasis on 
weight tax and is putting more emphasis on 
MPG ratings, the EPA ratings as well, this 
has caused us to rethink the direction we are 
going in there. But we are, yes, looking at 
the possibilities of developing a rate struc- 
ture that more closely relates to the efficien- 
cies of the automobiles rather than just the 
number of cylinders. 


Ms. Gigantes: Are we on vote 1801 now, 
Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Vote 1801. I announced 
that when we started today but I guess it 
wasnt heard and I apologize for that. I 
thought we were discussing vote 1801. 


Mr. Burr: Yes, but we went back to dis- 
cuss some questions on the lead off. That’s 


why we didn’t realize you were now on vote 
1801. 


‘Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the minister about the new ministry 
programme structure he has outlined for us 
that he will be proposing for 1977-1978, 
which he says is now in basic terms essen- 
tially operating. I would like to ask him first 
of all how it differs in any real way from the 
design of the ministry that we were dealing 
with from 1973 to 1976? 
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In particular, it seems to me that these 
two upper levels, energy, technology and 
legal services, in the two top boxes there, 
they are still reporting, as are the three bot- 
tom ones, through the deputy minister to the 
minister. There seems to be no levelling of 
the structure of the ministry. I don’t under- 
stand how putting them all on different lines 
is supposed to affect the operation of the 
ministry. If I could start with that question. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: I think, Mr. Chairman, 
it’s impossible to show how a ministry, in 
fact, actually operates day to day in a dia- 
gram, The point is that we have broken out 
energy conservation, which previously was 
part of energy technology, and made it a 
separate division programme of the ministry 
to beef up its operations and to give it added 
funds and importance in the operation of the 
ministry. 

As I indicated yesterday, and I have indi- 
cated many times before, what we are trying 
to do is to put conservation or demand 
control, if you will, on a par with energy 
supply. We have to give equal weight to 
these two things. While you are working on 
the development of new supplies of what- 
ever form of energy, you have to give equal 
importance to the development of an energy 
demand or energy conservation programme. 


Ms. Gigantes: Is energy conservation now 
getting more money? I ask this because I 
note that between 1974 and our current 
estimates, there’s been only a 5.6 per cent 
increase in the budget of the ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, 5.6 per cent 
overall in the ministry. Again as I mentioned 
yesterday, because of the fact that, and this 
isn’t peculiar to Energy, since the bulk of 
the increases in provincial spending in recent 
years have gone to the social services—to 
Health, Education, Colleges and Universities 
and Community and Social Services—then 
ministries like ours have had to hold the line 
either with no increases, a flat line budget, 
or with minimal increases. 

The estimates show for conservation this 
year $626,000. I haven’t got the figures handy 
for the last couple of years. 


Ms. Gigantes: This wouldn’t even take 
account of inflation over the last three years. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Unquestionably we 
would like to have had more money, but 
you will understand that the government has 
been trying to keep the overall growth in 
government expenditures to acceptable levels. 
When you make that first decision, then you 
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look at demands for hospitals, for health 
care of all kinds, for education at all levels, 
for social services, it’s always meant that a 
ministry like ours has had to live more 
frugally than perhaps we would have liked, 
but it’s part of the overall government finan- 
cial restraint effort. 


Ms. Gigantes: I'd expect that with a 5.6 
per cent increase over that period of time, 
youd have to cut back somehwere. Now, if 
youre going to add in conservation, where 
are you cutting back? 


Hon. 'Mr. Timbrell: This year we have not, 
for instance, been involved in as many inter- 
ventions before regulatory tribunals at the 
national level in other provinces as had 
been anticipated, so we’ve been able to free 
up some sums from there to redistribute 
through the rest of the ministry. 


Ms. Gigantes: Could I go on to ask the 
minister for his comments on the royal com- 
mission on petroleum products pricing report 
by Dr. Isbister? On page 14, recommenda- 
tion I-30, he talks about the report fore- 
seeing “a more active role for the govern- 
ment, an expanded style of involvement and 
longer time horizon than hitherto in relation 
to the future procurement of crude for the 
Ontario marketplace. 


“One of the major consequences would be 
to elevate the Ministry of Energy to a level 
where it would be staffed and supported to 
contribute to the national policy framework 
that is required to deal with the new prob- 
lems. On numerous aspects of crude, it will 
be desirable for the ministry to be closely 
informed about technology, financing and 
negotiations connected therewith. 


“It also is concluded that the creation of 
the Ontario Energy Corporation was an im- 
portant step forward in the development of 
provincial strategy and that it can play an 
important part in the future in carefully 
selected instances by increasing the options 
available to the province as described. It 
should be added that these comments refer 
constructively to the functions and scope of 
these organizations, and they are in no way 
critical of any of those connected with the 
organizations in question.” 


In spite of what Dr. Isbister has to say 
about being in no way critical, it seems to 
me that that is a critique of the kind of 
ministry that we’ve had for the last three 
years in Ontario, which you describe vari- 
ously as a catalytic ministry or as a co- 
ordinating ministry, What he seems to be 
calling for is a ministry which is capable of 


taking on what he identifies as a massive 
job, simply in one area. He’s looking only at 
oil. He looks at oil in the perspective of 
Ontario’s overall energy needs. But he seems 
to be saying and quite clearly in this section 
that the structure and operations of the min- 
istry are inadequate to the job. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I can understand why 
you would take that interpretation. If I have 
any criticism of that particular recommenda- 
tion, it is that at no point did the commis- 
sioner ask me and/or the staff of the ministry 
to appear before the commission to give 
evidence on the structure of the ministry and 
our activities, 


[4:00] 


Unquestionably, if we had more funds we 
could put them to good use in terms of the 
conservation or alternate energy programmes. 
I said at the time that the report came out 
that I don’t particularly want to see a larger 
ministry than that which we have now. At 
present the complement of the ministry is 
approximately 44 or 45. That is still a reason- 
ably manageable size of ministry for the kind 
of function which we were designed to serve, 
that of a policy ministry. 


Ms. Gigantes: That’s what’s in question, it 
seems to me. That is what Dr. Isbister’s re- 
marks were questioning. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I have to question that 
recommendation again because at no point, 
as I said just a few minutes ago, did he ask 
us to appear before him to discuss what we 
do in the ministry or the qualifications of the 
people in the ministry. We have an extremely 
highly qualified, individually chosen staff in 
the minstry to deal with all aspects of 
energy. We could, I suppose, become some- 
thing like EMR in Ottawa which has a staff 
of 3,200—that’s not just energy, that’s min- 
erals and resources in there as well—and 
outnumbers us in the energy field by prob- 
ably four or five to one. 


I really have to say to you that if you com- 
pare Our productivity in the ministry in terms 
of the things we’ve been able to do in getting 
off the ground, for instance, the most ambi- 
tious conservation programme in the country, 
no province is anywhere near us. We com- 
pare very favourably with any other juris- 
diction, including the federal government. I 
wouldn’t want to see the Ministry of Energy 
grow to a size where it became unmanage- 
able, where it lost its ability to be flexible, 
to be responsive, to work as a team. There 
is a fine line that, once crossed, you're into 
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a new and different type of ministry than 
what we have had for the last three years. 


Ms. Gigantes: I agree. It seems to me 
what he’s saying is that the definition that’s 
been given to the role of this ministry is a 
definition which is inadequate. He says that 
the ministry should be playing a much larger 
role than it’s playing and he makes very 
specific comments on what areas it should be 
playing a bigger role in, and I suppose I 
could raise those under the policy vote that’s 
to come up next. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: He mentioned the 
Energy Corporation, I think as part of his 
comments there, and in the case of the 
Energy Corporation it’s a function of the 
capitalization, The corporation, with its in- 
vestment in Syncrude and the Polar Gas 
study has reached its limit. You will recall 
that there’s also a recommendation in the 
special programme review that says the 
Energy Corporation shouldn’t go any further. 
There you've got two people then with good 
credentials, a group of people in the pro- 
gramme review and the royal commissioner, 
all with good credentials, perhaps giving 
what you might consider to be contradictory 
advice. 


Ms. Gigantes: You have an auditor, a man 
who is assigned a job to review all govern- 
ment programmes in terms of restraint pol- 
icies and you also have a man who was hired 
to do a specific study on a specific area of 
energy pricing in Ontario, and I suggest to 
you that the credentials of the man who is 
hired to tackle energy are much more 
apropos to this discussion. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They're looking at it 
from not entirely different perspectives. I 
grant you that in the case of the special 
programme review, which was chaired by 
the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough), they were 
looking at areas in which the government 
might control more the growth in expendi- 
ture. I just say to you that, in fact, we 
are involved in every aspect of petroleum 
development in the country. We do involve 
ourselves in, first of all, obviously, negotia- 
tions with other levels of government in other 
provinces on a regular basis. We do involve 
ourselves in hearings before the Alberta 
Energy Resources Conservation Board, in 
hearings before the National Energy Board, 
particularly when they’re involved in supply- 
demand hearings on various forms of energy. 
We do engage, from time to time, outside 
consultants to assist our professional staff in 
the preparation of such submissions. 


I don’t know of another area of activity 
that we could be involved in. You could say 
in the investment side that we could be in- 
volved more, and that goes without saying, 
but there again, that is controlled by the level 
of— 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, I think Dr. Isbister 
would have suggested a different kind of 
investment, according to his report. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: That’s reading between 
the lines. Perhaps you know something I 
don’t about what he intended. 


Ms. Gigantes: I think I can cite the lines 
but that’s a policy discussion again. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It does come down to 
a question of government spending and the 
limits to growth of government spending. As 
a result of that process the Energy Corpora- 
tion has met its limit. We will look for some 
additional funding to carry out the two 
commitments there but at this point in time, 
it’s unlikely that we'll get into any more. 


Ms. Gigantes: Obviously it’s a question 
of government spending or we wouldn't 
bother to have a Ministry of Energy. Ob- 
viously we are all concerned with the level 
of government spending. The question here 
is whether we're getting our money’s worth; 
whether it’s worth putting a bit more money 
in to have a different kind of ministry; and 
whether the kind of ministry we have now 
is at all adequate to the job that needs to be 
done for Ontario in the future. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: ’m glad to have your 
support because we're talking about next 
years budget. I’m glad to have your support. 


Ms. Gigantes: It depends what youre 
going to do with your money, Mr. Minister. 
Don’t count on my support. 

Could I ask for your comments on another 
item which seems to me interesting in your 
Ministry of Energy basic organization struc- 
ture for 1976-77. You have information and 
analysis as one of the bottom rungs. I can’t 
understand this diagram at all. It seems to me 
that if were going to have a ministry which 
operates in any kind of organized sense, you'd 
have a minister at the top; a deputy min- 
ister underneath; policy development right 
underneath that; information and analysis 
feeding into that; and everything else feed- 
ing into information and analysis. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Because we’re a policy 
ministry, you might say you’d do away with 
all the groups and just have a minister and 
a deputy with individuals feeding into the 
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deputy and the minister. I think perhaps you 
might benefit from a description of the in- 
formation and analysis group. Is Jim Thacker 
here? Perhaps Mr. Thacker could come for- 
ward and describe to you the work which is 
done in his section, information and analysis. 
It might assist you in getting an appreciation 
of— 


‘Ms. Gigantes: That would be good. I’d like 
also your comments, and perhaps his on 
the conclusion of the report by J. 'R. Melvin 
done recently for the Ontario Economic 
Council research series. In the last section 
he talks about the difficulty they've had in 
doing their analysis, which is a very inter- 
esting analysis with severe limitations, be- 
cause of the kind of information available in 
Ontario. He talks about the need for regional 
input-output tables for Ontario. He talks 
about the fact that in Ontario the only tables 
available for use were based on 1965 data 
which are really out of date by now. I’m 
wondering what kinds of data you’re working 
with when he makes this kind of summary 
of the information available. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: First of all, my under- 
standing is No. 1, that study was done two 
years ago and is therefore in many respects 
out of date. Secondly, Mr. Thacker can cor- 
rect me if I’m wrong, I’m not aware that they 
ever came to the ministry seeking information 
to do their study. Jim, perhaps you’d like 
to describe the activities of the information 
and analysis section of the ministry. 


Mr. Thacker: Okay. There are two main 
areas of activity. The first is the support of 
policy activities, conservation activities, The 
analysis we're talking about here is economic 
mathematical analysis. The information we're 
talking about is statistical information, the 
library, that sort, It’s not the public relations 
asnect of information. 


The second activity, other than, as I said, 
the support of the policy initiatives—I should 
add in that first area, the conservation activ- 
ities—the second is the development of de- 
mand analysis tools for Ontario. I think in the 
material you have there is a description of 
what's called Project 12, or the energy de- 
mand analysis. That will describe the nature 
of ithe tools we are now developing to project 
energy demand in Ontario. 

‘Now 'those are the two main activities of 
the information and analysis group. We have 
a number of incidental projects which we 
undertake. We're involved in the grid study 
and in specific pieces of analysis here and 
there. Would you like to— 


Ms. Gigantes: One of the things that 
this study—it certainly says it’s published by 
the Economic Council in 1976; I couldn't 
swear that it wasn’t done two years earlier, 
of course. One of the things which seems 
clear to question is that the basic kinds of 
information a government should have when 
it goes to the federal negotiating table on oil 
prices, I presume, would be the same as 
needed for negotiation with gas companies. 
All these areas where we have to get into 
large considerations of what one cent means, 
how commodity prices will be affected and 
so on— 


Mr. Thacker: May I ask a question here? 
I missed the identification of the report you’re 
referring to when I was coming to the front 
of the room. 


Ms. Gigantes: It’s a study by J. R. Melvin 
from, I think, U of T. He did it for the 
Ontario Economic Council research series. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It’s a subversive organiza- 
tion. 


Ms. Gigantes: It’s called The Effects of 
Energy Price Changes on Commodity Prices, 
Inter-Provincial Trade and Employment. 
These are all areas, of course, where Ontario 
has to consider tthe effects of energy price 
changes. When you look at it, the analysis 
is not very satisfactory because so many 
assumptions have to be made on the basis 
of the material on which the study is work- 
ing. 

What he is complaining about, in very 
quiet polite language, is the lack of basic 
information systems within Ontario to ready 
the provincial government when it goes into 
federal-provincial negotiations on oil, in par- 
ticular, because this is what he’s talking 
about again. It seems to me that this kind 
of information is vital. 

When I look at two studies which indicate 
there isn’t enough attention being given to 
the overall requirements in Ontario for the 
Ministry of Energy to go forth from Ontario 
and, at a federal-provincial conference, nego- 
tiate our position on the basis of sound 
knowledge of the effects within Ontario then 
I wonder, as Dr. Isbister did, whether this 
ministry is structured so that it’s useful to 
the people of Ontario. 


Mr. Thacker: I’m not prepared to speak to 
that particular report right now. I believe it 
was a 1974 report. We have some analyses 
of the report back at the ministry but I must 
admit I’m not familiar with the details, I 
can’t speak to it here and now. 
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Ms. Gigantes: What happens when—is this 
ministry prepared to take on the large energy 
questions Ontario has to face now and in the 
future? Do we know what the change in 
commodity prices is going to be when we 
go to a federal-provincial conference? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m sorry we don't 
have it with us but I’d be glad to get the 
material which Ontario has tabled at the 
most recent federal-provincial energy con- 
ferences because I’d like to know where the 
member thinks our data have been insuffi- 
cient. 

I would say to you that first of all, I'm 
very proud of the staff in the Ministry of 
Energy and the kind of job they're able to 
do, the kind of material they are able to 
pull together which stands up very well 
under questioning at the federal-provincial 
conferences, Our analyses are as complete 
and as accurate as any others presented at 
those conferences. If you'd like to have 
copies, I'll make sure you get them later 
today or tomorrow and then perhaps you'd 
tell me where our information was wanting. 


Ms. Gigantes: I’d be delighted to have a 
look at that, Mr. Minister, but let me assure 
you I mean no criticism of people on the 
current staff of the Ministry of Energy. I’m 
asking the question whether this ministry 
is structured and has its job really well- 
defined enough to represent our energy needs 
in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, in July— 


Ms. Gigantes: If I could just finish. To say 
were as well prepared as anybody else in 
this nation of ours does not impress me par- 
ticularly, because I think the federal govern- 
ment has fallen down badly. I think that we, 
of all people, should know what the situation 
in Ontario is. 


Mr. Thacker: May I speak for a moment 
here? I’m not prepared to speak to that 
particular report but in going to these meet- 
ings with the federal government we have 
prepared, and we've had Treasury and Eco- 
nomics as well prepare, analyses of the type 
youre talking about. There are really two 
different matters here. Our comments on that 
report is one matter, but what specific 
analyses we have taken to the federal-prov- 
incial conference is another. We have, for 
example, computed the effect of price in- 
creases on the CPI and other measures of the 
economy. 


[4:15] 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In July, Ms, Gigantes, 
we did appear before the Porter commis- 
sion at which time we talked about the struc- 
ture of the ministry and the mandate, if you 
will, of the ministry. Perhaps my deputy Mr. 
Rowan could review for the benefit of this 
committee what we discussed with the Porter 
commission which I think will answer your 
concerns. 


Mr. Rowan: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
What we have done, Ms. Gigantes, in the 
past year is, within the resources we have 
assigned to us—as the minister said we have 
about 45 people within what we call the 
ministry office—within those resources and the 
budget of the ministry office, we've tried to 
adapt those resources to what we think are 
the pressing needs of today. 


In 1973, when the ministry was first 
formed, there was a ministry programme 
structure which, if you'll refer to the chart 
which I think you had in your kit, was set up 
in four programmes—ministry administration; 
energy policy; Ontario Energy Board; and the 
Ontario Energy Corporation. 


There is a mixture, you'll note, of func- 
tional programmes and organizational units 
and that served the ministry well for the first 
three years. It became more apparent in the 
past year that it would be better if we had 
a total functioning programme structure and 
that’s the programme structure we will oper- 
ate under next year. Here we have energy 
policy; regulatory affairs; energy supply; and 
energy conservation. 

First of all, we wanted to highlight the 
energy conservation because this is, we be- 
lieve, one of the most important undertakings 
that this ministry can concentrate on. Regu- 
latory affairs you'll notice, was one of the 
boxes in the old organizational structure. 
This seemed to us to be a misnomer be- 
cause regulatory affairs, insofar as Ontario 
is concerned, has to do with the regulation 
of natural gas companies under The Ontario 
Energy Board Act. Those activities for 
which the Ontario Energy Board is respons- 
ible in the implementation of that Act, inso- 
far as natural gas companies are concerned, 
really comprise the programme of regulatory 
affairs or will next year when we have our 
new programme structures in effect. 


Ms. Gigantes: Where would you put your 
interventions before bodies like the NEBP 


Mr. Rowan: That is a function of energy 
policy. Its the policy of this government to 
intervene with the National Energy Board 
on certain federal government activities. 
What we're trying to do is to focus the 
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attention of energy policy and use the in- 
struments available to us. Intervention is a 
very effective or can be a very effective 
technique to effect what we think are the 
best interests of Ontario consumers. We've 
done this on a number of occasions whether 
it’s before the National Energy Board or 
Ontario or Quebec Hydro export applications; 
or whether it’s with respect to TransCanada 
Pipe Lines applications to increase the rates 
for the transport of natural gas from western 
Canada to Ontario. 

What we've done in a programme struc- 
ture way is to take the mixed functional or- 
ganizational programme structure that’s been 
in effect since 1973 and transfer it to a 
purely functional programme structure. In 
the same way we've organized ourselves so 
that energy conservation is a discrete unit 
and, as the minister said, we've set this up 
under Dr, Rowe— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I 
distinct, don’t youP 


think 


you mean 


Mr. Rowan: Discrete; distinct or discrete 
unit under Dr. Rowe as the executive co- 
ordinator. We did this because we wanted to 
make best use of the resources, the per- 
sonnel, available within the ministry. We 
recognize that there are some other very 
desirable things to do but given the limited 
resources we ‘have, we feeli we have to assign 
priorities. We know, for example, we would 
like to do more in research and develop- 
ment; we know that but we feel that there 
is a higher payoff in the energy conserva- 
tion area doing the sort of things that we 
described earlier. 

When the government went ‘to the ministry 
rather than the departmental terminology 
back in 1972, it did it for a very specific 
reason. The ministry concept really means 
something very specific, and as far as the 
Ministry of Energy is concerned there are 
four components of the ministry. There is 
the ministry office, that for the most part we 
are discussing today in our estimates, and 
that’s located on the 12th floor of the Sunoco 
building, but there are also three govern- 
ment agencies within the ministry reporting 
to the minister. There’s Ontario Hydro, On- 
tario Energy Board and the Ontario Energy 
Corporation. Those three agencies plus the 
ministry office comprise the ministry, 

It’s important to keep those in mind, be- 
cause when you look at the Ontario Energy 
Board, for example, it has two functions: It 
has a regulatory affairs function for those 
things for which it is responsible under The 
Ontario Energy Board Act and it also has a 
very important role to play in energy policy— 


those things which are referred to the Energy 
Board for open public hearings, such as the 
costing and pricing study which is being 
referred to the board, This study will, as a 
result of the various perspectives which are 
brought to bear on costing and pricing of 
electrical energy, result in a set of recom- 
mendations to government that will have, I 
am sure, a very important effect on the 
policy decisions that the government takes 
some time in the future. What we are try- 
ing to do is to organize ourselves both in 
an organization structural way and a pro- 
gramme structural way so that you can link 
the programmes of the ministry with the 
resources of the ministry. 

This description was contained in our sub- 
mission to the Porter commission last July 
and a copy of it is available to the mem- 
bers if they haven't already seen it. Also, 
we attempt to bridge, if you will, the old 
programme structure and_ organizational 
structure and the proposed new one in our 
annual report which was tabled in the Legis- 
lature in October. You made a comment 
about Dr. Isbister and his report on petro- 
leum product pricing, specifically with 
respect to the Ontario Energy Corporation 
and— 


Ms. Gigantes: And the ministry. 


Mr. Rowan: Yes, and keeping in mind that 
the— 


Ms. Gigantes: That was simply one ex- 
ample he was citing from his analysis of 
the role of the ministry. 


Mr. Rowan: That is correct. It is hard to 
know exactly what Dr. Isbister had in mind, 
but one can assume, certainly one can see 
an implicit assumption in his comment that 
the government should become a more sig- 
nificant factor in crude oil supply manage- 
ment. My understanding is, however, it’s a 
policy of this government to leave supply 
management to the private sector, It would 
be a significant policy change to get the 
Ontario Energy Corporation involved, if 
that’s what is implicit in his comment, in the 
purchase of crude oil from sources outside 
of this province either in western Canada 
or in Saudi Arabia, Venezuela or wherever, 
in sufficient quantities to supplement or to 
compete with the crude oil purchases which 
are now being made by the private sector. 


Ms. Gigantes: This is a policy item, of 
course, and I was hoping we could get into 
this during the policy discussion, but it does 
seem to me that he is suggesting, and he 
does it pretty clearly, that the role that the 
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Ministry of Energy has played in terms ot 
enunciating our needs and the policies for 
the future in Ontario and the current policies 
in all its ramifications with the Energy Corpo- 
ration, with all the elements of the ministry, 
have not been brought together in a sufh- 
ciently powerful way to be able to express 
Ontario’s needs in energy. Would you think 
that’s a fair conclusion to draw from what 
he’s saying? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think the difficulty is 
that, depending on the perspective you start 
from, you can take from that recommenda- 
tion virtually any conclusion you want. It’s 
something which a psychologist friend of 
mine calls non-shared intentions. As _ the 
deputy has mentioned and as ‘I’ve mentioned, 
first of all, we weren’t called to appear be- 
fore the commissioner, so it’s difficult to know 
exactly what he had in mind other than that 
one interpretation which can be taken is 
that he wants to get the Energy Corporation 
more into the business than it is now, the 
government more into business than it is now 
and that’s— 


Ms. Gigantes: I wouldn’t have drawn that 
conclusion at all. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s the problem, 
that it’s difficult to know exactly what he 
meant by that. 


Ms. Gigantes: He seems to me to be sug- 
gesting, from a review of one of our energy 
sources in Ontario, considering that source 
in conjunction with other sources that we use 
and that we will need in the future, that the 
Ministry of Energy is simply not equipped to 
do a decent job. As I’ve listened to two 
years of estimates—and that hardly makes me 
an authoritative commentator on this subject 
—there’s talk of the catalytic role and there’s 
talk of the co-ordinating role of Energy, 
and we can hear in detail when questions are 
raised about how you go about a particular 
kind of information system for greenhouse 
growers and so on. 


But we don’t know, and there’s no clear 
way of getting at, what the Energy ministry 
is doing in terms of contributing to Ontario 
government policy on energy, period. We 
don’t know on what basis the Energy minis- 
try presumably is giving advice to the 
Ontario government in federal-provincial con- 
ferences on oil pricing, for example, and I 
certainly don’t know how the Energy minis- 
try would presumably be the ministry which 
would recommend to government something 
like the blended price system. It’s the struc- 
ture that one can never nail down. One can 
talk about all these little separate boxes that 


we see here, but we don’t see how they 
really relate to each other. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s the point— 


Ms. Gigantes: There's no policy category 
which oversees these little boxes, there’s no 
information and analysis category that comes 
directly under the policy category. I don’t 
know how you run an energy policy for 
Ontario with this kind of structure. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s the point, we 
don’t operate in such a way, when it comes 
down to policy-making, that you keep every- 
thing separate and unrelated to the rest of 
the ministry. That's the basic advantage of 
the size of the ministry—you do have the 
policy development group and the informa- 
tion and analysis group working together 
constantly, using one another’s talents, using 
information and backup information one for 
the other. Take, for example, the develop- 
ment of the blended price system. That in- 
volved every section of the ministry—policy 
development, regulatory affairs, information 
and analysis, the deputy, the minister, every- 
body in the ministry—in various aspects of 
the material developed in the ministry that 
resulted in us deciding to take that par- 
ticular position. We tabled at the federal- 
provincial conference the rationale for our 
proposal, which was available at the time. 
Again, if you don't have it, I'll make sure 
you get it so that you can see the kinds of 
things that are produced by the ministry in 
arriving at policy decisions. 

Were involved, as Mr. Thacker mentioned, 
in the IPACE — Interprovincial Advisory 
Council on Energy—study on grids. Ontario 
was, in fact, the province that pushed that 
on a national basis to get a national study of 
grids to determine the potential, the cost 
and so forth. 


If you want to look at natural gas supply 
or any supply, then again Pll provide you 
with copies of our interventions before the 
National Energy Board, before the Alberta 
Energy Resources Conservation Board, so you 
can see the kind of material that we produce. 
It’s not developed in isolation, an individual, 
and then just all of a sudden shot through 
the minister’s office out to the light of day. 
Everybody in the ministry gets involved in 
these things, that’s the advantage of having 
a small policy-oriented ministry. 


[4:30] 


Ms. Gigantes: It seems to me there might 
be a difference here between a meeting 
where people sit down and everybody par- 
ticipates and there are no rules of order, 
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there’s | nobody who reports afterwards, 
there’s no structure in the meeting for in- 
formation to be gathered together, no way 
in which it gets evaluated on a holistic basis 
in this structure, because everybody reports 
to the deputy minister. I just don’t see how 
that can function. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s no different— 
if you look at any ministry organization chart 
you'd see the minister at the top, the deputy 
and then whatever is the organization below, 
and you could make that same statement 
about every ministry. 


IMs. Gigantes: No, because there are in 
most organizations — certainly in Ontario 
Hydro we demanded, on the select commit- 
tee, to know who was doing the evaluation, 
which groups were involved in the ultimate 
evaluation of, for example, generation 
choices. We wanted to know how one struc- 
ture related to another, how the information 
flow went through, and here I am not talking 
about how information gets back to green- 
house growers. Obviously that can be done 
within one group, communicating with other 
ministries in a very natural kind of way, 
and I am certainly not against communication 
among 44 people. What I am asking is, con- 
sidering the kind of comments that Isbister 
has made, is this ministry adequate to the 
job in financial terms? You’ve got a 5.6 in- 
crease in funding which doesn’t keep up with 
inflation over the last three years. You also 
have a floating kind of structure which 
Isbister in his study—and it was a detailed 
study and while I don’t agree with all the 
recommendations, he seems to come up with 
a conclusion which I would have to agree 
with, having listened to this minister and 
members of the ministry talk for the last year 
—comes to the conclusion that this ministry 
is not organized and not directed well enough 
to be able to tackle the job. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Oh now hold on, he 
did not say that. 


Ms. Gigantes: That's what it seems to say 
to me. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Dr. Isbister was look- 
ing at the future. This was in the section 
of his report that dealt with crude supply 
and he was talking about, as we interpret it, 
a broader role for the ministry in the business 
of crude supply than is the case now. You 
are, with respect, completely off base to sug- 
gest that that portion of the commissioner’s 
comments was devoted to the overall opera- 
tions of the Ministry of Energy. That is com- 
pletely wrong. 


Ms. Gigantes: He said: “One of the major 
consequences would be to elevate the Min- 
istry of Energy to a level where it would be 
staffed and supported to contribute to the 
national policy framework that is required 
to deal with the new problems.” 


Mr. Makarchuk: That is hardly talking 
about crude, is it? 


Ms. Gigantes: He is talking about crude. 
Mr. Chairman: He is talking about crude. 


Ms. Gigantes: He is also talking about our 
approach to energy problems in Ontario, 
crude being one aspect. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, but if you would 
care to read the sentence that goes before 
that— 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It says: 


“This report foresees a more active role 
for the government, an expanded style of 
involvement and a longer time horizon than 
hitherto in relation to the future procure- 
ment of crude for the Ontario marketplace.” 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: So what I am saying 
to you is—and you can take it any way you 
want; you choose to take it one way for 
reasons of your own intentions—as I read 
that recommendation what he is saying is 
that he foresees a possibility of the govern- 
ment becoming more involved in the business 
of procuring crude supply than is the case 
now in any province except Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 


‘Ms. Gigantes: Again these are policy ques- 
tions which we could discuss under the policy 
item. I don’t think that is what he means, 
according to the recommendations he has 
made. 


Mr. Rowan: Ms. Gigantes, if there is any 
doubt or concern in your mind that we have 
a floating, as you call it, organization struc- 
ture and that we don’t have a reasonably well 
defined process for the development policy 
within the ministry, I would be delighted 
to go through any issue that you might like 
to name that has happened in the last little 
while to identify the process that we did 
institute within the ministry to come up 
with a policy, if that was the end result, and 
the assignment of responsibility across the 
ministry as appropriate. As the minister has 
said, we would be very happy to compare 
that end result—policy, position paper or 
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whatever—with any other jurisdiction in this 
country anywhere. We have, as the minister 
said, the finest group of experts in the energy 
field that has ever been assembled in Canada. 
It has, I think, been a hallmark of the 
Ministry of Energy since it was established 
in 1973 that it does meet deadlines; it does 
bring together teams of people, both within 
the ministry and in other ministries, to come 
up with quality work. Now just because the 
Ministry of Energy has 44 or 45 people 
doesn’t mean to say that we don’t draw on 
the capabilities of people within Treasury, 
within Environment, within any one of the 
ministries of the government as the occasion 
requires. 


Mr. Bullbrook: The Secretariat for Re- 
sources Development; do you draw on itP 


Mr. Rowan: We draw on it as required. 
Hon, Mr. Timbrell: It’s a reciprocal— 


Ms. Gigantes: Why is it that we get to 
petroleum products pricing in the year 1975- 
1976 when we have to send the problem to 
a royal commission? 


Mr. Rowan: There are many ways in which 
policy can be developed: Royal commissions 
are one, select commitees are another, task 
forces are a third and internal ministry peo- 
ple are a fourth. The circumstances at the 
time—back in 1973—suggested that a royal 
commission was a most appropriate way for 
dealing with the increase in price of petro- 
leum products. It's a government decision 
which I think at the time was applauded by 
the people of Ontario and by all parties. 


Ms. Gigantes: But could I suggest that 
perhaps we applauded it because we didn’t 
have any policy forthcoming from the min- 


istry? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, we have to put 
this into some kind of perspective of. the 
period in which we were dealing; we had 
just in the year and a half previous to the 
establishment of the royal commission seen, 
first of all, a significant jump in 1974 in the 
price of crude oil, based on certain stated 
objectives of the dominion administration 
and of certain producing provinces. By 1975 
the analysis of the ministry showed that in 
fact those objectives had not been met, that 
what had occurred was that those same 
governments had instead taken advantage of 
the increase in revenue generated by the 
increase in the per barrel crude price to 
generate more funds, whether it be for the 
central revenue fund or treasury of the fed- 
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eral government or the consolidated revenue 
fund of the producing provinces. 

You will recall that as a result we took 
the position that there should not be any 
increase in 1975, that it was not justified. 
Notwithstanding our position, which was sup- 
ported by three other provinces of the Do- 
minion—one of them governed by your party, 
another by the Liberal Party and the fourth 
by the same party as this government—it was 
determined that the government would insti- 
tute a price freeze, Bil] 133, Petroleum Prod- 
ucts Price Freeze Act, and coincident with 
that the government would establish a royal 
commission that would advise the govern- 
ment on what should be done in future years 
with regard to petroleum product freezes and 
pricing. 

Since it was obvious—it was a stated inten- 
tion of the federal’ government and of the 
governments of the producing provinces—that 
this was not going to be the last increase, 
that they were still going to move toward 
world prices, it was a situation where we 
needed to have the issues publicly aired, and 
also the advantage of the counsel of inde- 
pendent observers to take on a job in a 
period of time much shorter than if we 
had done it ourselves. It could have been 
done, we could probably have done it. It’s 
true it would have taken much longer, be- 
cause of the numbers of staff; and I think 
we have to deal! with the question of cynic- 
ism, perhaps—in that regard I think, on an 
issue as sensitive as this a royal commission 
perhaps has more credibility than an internal 
organization. 


Ms. Gigantes: I wonder, as you do your 
synopsis to recollect the creation of that com- 
mission, if you also remember there was 
great public concern about the use by the 
oil companies of old oil and a collection of 
new money on that old oil? I suggest to you 
that was one of the principal’ causes for the 
government undertaking the royal commis- 
sion. It was to defuse that issue and sug- 
gest what should happen, on the next in- 
crease, with the reserves of old oil. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It was a case of— 


Ms. Gigantes: I wonder why a _ well-in- 
formed Ministry of Energy wouldn’t have a 
better kind of estimate of the existing reserves 
and policies laid down for existing reserves 
than NDP research was able to come with 
at that time, which created the public dis- 
cussion. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: I’m sorry; you folks 
are forever rewriting the King James version, 
taking credit for everything. 
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Ms. Gigantes: I like the King James ver- 
sion the way it was. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, so do I, not your 
version. The discussion was there before- 
hand. The concern had been expressed be- 
forehand by myself, by my colleague the 
Minister of Consumer and Commercial Re- 
lations (Mr. Handleman), by ministers in the 
other provinces, including M. Coumoyer in 
Quebec, Mr. Evans in Manitoba, Mr. Pace 
in Nova Scotia and others. 

As for your inventory figures, as I recall, 
your inventory figures were something in the 
order of 108 or 109 days and this really is 
off vote 1801—but the government ended in- 
stituting a price freeze of 134 or 138 days. 
The royal commissioner came down with a 
formula which I’ve never seen a reaction to 
from your party, but a formula that sug- 
gested that in point of fact a freeze in the 
order of 30 to 40 days was justified, 


Ms. Gigantes: That would have taken care 
of the second one, and our recommendation 
was based on the two price rises, the two in- 
ventory profit margins that the oil companies 
had. 


Hon. Mr, Timbrell: I’m sorry. As I recall— 
and there are some of us around the table 
who were in the House at the time; with 
respect, you weren’t—it was for 1975 that 
your leader took that position. 


Ms. Gigantes: That’s right, because of the 
1974 profit margins of the oil companies. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The point is, in some- 
thing as emotional as this issue, obviously 
it’s better to make policy decisions based on 
facts, not on assertions stated for political 
purposes. 


Ms. Gigantes: You're quite right in recol- 
lecting the amount of concern that was 
expressed. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: By all parties. 


Ms. Gigantes: But that concern never took 
the form of policy after the 1974 price 
increase and those inventories of old oil 
netted the oil companies new money. That 
was one of the reasons the royal commission 
was established and I think that in a situa- 
tion such as this, and the commissioner was 
well aware of that, in a situation like this 
he questions, and I have to question, whether 
the Ministry of Energy is doing a proper job. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Let’s go back to your 
assertion—again it’s away off 1801—but I’d 
like to see your detailed analysis of the 
recommendation of the royal commissioner 


on price freezes. His conclusion was that 30 
to 40 days was the appropriate range. 


Ms. Gigantes: For the second price in- 
crease. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The freeze in 1974 was 
45 days, so in fact that freeze as well ex- 
ceeded that which the royal commissioner 
recommends and discusses in some detail. So 
the royal commissioner wasn’t in any way 
trying to inject himself into any political 
arguments. What he was doing was, at the 
behest of the government, trying to find the 
facts and advise the government, so that the 
government could make some concrete policy 
decisions not to see—in speaking of the gov- 
ernmment—not to see the situation protracted 
where statements—it’s the old story of what 
you can do with figures—not to see that 
process continued, but rather to put it all on 
the table, let a royal commission look at it 
and tell us what, in his opinion, are the 
actual circumstances of petroleum product 
pricing in the province, what is an appro- 
priate mechanism to deal with petroleum 
products pricing, what would be appropriate 
lengths of petroleum product price freezes. 


Ms. Gigantes: Let me say simply then that 
I share the expression of concern by Dr. 
Isbister and I share his ideas about what 
directions Ontario should be moving in in 
terms of developing an Energy ministry 
which can meet the scope of the problem 
that we face. 


[4:45] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I appreciate the con- 
cern. The fact that we’re changing the struc- 
ture is surely evidence that we want to keep 
it in tune with the demands on the ministry 
and its mandate, I would like to know some 
specifics about where you think—in prepara- 
tion of a submission to the National Energy 
Board, for instance, on natural gas supply 
and demand, or before the Alberta Energy 
Resources Conservation Board on Alberta’s 
coal policy, or before the National Energy 
Board on TransCanada Pipe Lines rates, or 
with the other provinces on interprovincial 
grids or with the other provinces and the 
federal government on oil and natural gas 
prices—where, based on your analysis of the 
material which we filed, you think we were 
wanting, the areas which perhaps you think 
we either didn’t cover at all or which we 
could have covered better. I haven’t heard 
that this afternoon but I would like to hear 
it. I would like to see it. 


Ms. Gigantes: These are questions which 
I would like to raise under policy discussions. 
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Mr. Spence: Mr. Chairman, has the minis- 
ter inspectors of energy who inspect these 
gas lines that go across the province of 
Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is an inspector 
in the Energy Board whose job it is to work 
with or oversee the construction of new lines. 
As far as the ongoing safety inspections are 
concerned, that is a function of the Ministry 
of Consumer and Commercial Relations in 
the energy safety branch. 


Mr. Spence: It seems some of these old 
pipelines get porous and a lot of energy 
leaks and some of the landowners have 
brought it to my attention in the last two 
or three weeks. There is so much in the 
paper about conservation of energy and we 
find some of the farmers want to come up 
secretly and tell you: “I wish you would 
come and look at the holes blown in this 
farm or that farm.” They feel that some of 
these gas lines should be replaced but they 
continue to waste our gas flow and I said 
I thought there must be inspectors that go 
over these lines. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As I understand it 
under the guidelines laid down by the energy 
safety branch of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations, the companies are responsible for 
inspecting their lines regularly. For instance 
around Toronto—and I know this is true of 
all of the utilities—you will see, for instance 
in Toronto, Consumers’ Gas vehicles going 
around and they have a device which comes 
out of the right front of the vehicle and it’s 
connected to sensing devices inside the van 
that pick up any problems as they travel the 
streets where their lines are. What I would 
suggest is that you—in these cases, is it Union 
Gas or is it— 


Mr. Spence: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Has anyone, either you 
or your affected or concerned constituents, 
contacted the Union Gas office in the area to 
report them where they have exploded or 
where they can smell the seepage? 


Mr. Spence: It seems that the landowners 
hesitate. They don’t want to let it be known 
that they are the ones that are informing 
about these leaks among these old gas lines 
where they say there are blowouts along the 
line which are big blowouts and they are 
concerned when they read so much about 
conservation of energy that the minister lets 


these things happen. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It is not a matter of 
letting them happen, believe me. If you want 
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to tell me where they are, then I will pass 
that on to Mr. Handleman and his staff, 
but certainly your constituents shouldn’t feel 
any hesitation whatsoever in just phoning 
in the local office of the gas company and 
reporting where they have smelled gas leak- 
ing or whether there has been a blowout. 
They would detect it right away because it 
would show up in one of their compressor 
stations. 


Mr. Spence: That must have been going 
on for a very long time because— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There are a lot of very 
old systems in the province dating back to 
the turn of the century which started out as 
smaller gas companies and then over the 
years have been bought up by other com- 
panies. 


Mr. Spence: And sold to another company. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, this is not un- 
common so there are some very old systems, 
portions of which are being replaced regu- 
larly. 


Mr. Spence: When we have to conserve 
energy at the present time, it looks as if 
there's something wrong that this should 
carry on and landowners hesitate to say any- 
thing about it. I don’t know whether the gas 
companies can come back on these fellows 
and make it rough for them— 


Hon. Mr, Timbrell: No. 


Mr. Spence: —or why they would want to 
keep it so secret. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s a question of 
safety. While the companies are responsible 
under the guidelines, as I said, for the 
ongoing surveillance of their lines, certainly 
you as the member for that riding can phone 
up the Ministry of Consumer and Commer- 
cial Relations and say that in this area or 
these areas you think there’s a problem; 
would they get in touch with the companies 
and make sure it is inspected? It will be 
followed up. You do lose energy in trans- 
mission—I don’t care whether it is an elec- 
trical transmission line or a gas line—but the 
point is to keep your losses to a minimum. 


Mr. Spence: But not to the extent that you 
have tremendous holes along the gas lines. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. 


Mr. Kerrio: A question on this subject: Are 
the flying cross-country inspections carried 
on by one of the branches of the ministry 
or by the private gas companies? I’m certain 
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there are regular airborne inspections of 
cross-country gas lines. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: This would be carried 
on by companies, by TransCanada Pipe 
Lines. I think they’re using infrared photog- 
raphy for that, are they not? In some cases? 
Do you know that? 


Dr. Rowe: I don’t believe so. They are 
using infrared photography, of course, in 
flights over electrical transmission lines but 
not, to my knowledge, over gas lines. 


Ms. Bryden: There is one subject I wanted 
to discuss—it seems to be the orphan of the 
ministry—and that’s the price of natural gas. 
We have royal commissions on the price of 
crude oil and hydro and things like tbat but 
there hasn’t been much said about the tre- 
mendous increases in natural gas. 


I know the minister is going to say that’s 
subject to regulation by the Ontario Energy 
Board and we can’t do much about the price 
of gas at the provincial boundary. However, 
fam going to suggest that perhaps there are 
some things we could be doing because the 
increase in natural gas has been, I think, 
greater than the increase in oil! over the past 
three years. It accounts for about 24 per cent 
of our energy utilization in this province. It 
is used by industry; it has quite an effect on 
jobs. The increases have had a. significant 
effect on the inflation rate. 


I think something we would like to know 
is what the ministry is prepared to do about 
these price increases. In the Metro Toronto 
area there have been eight increases since 
1973 and there is another one forecast for 
January, 1977, which, according to the leaflet 
sent out by the Consumers’ Gas Company, 
will amount to about 18 per cent over the 
next heating season. In the Niagara Penin- 
sula, I understand from my colleague, the 
member for Welland, there has been a 130 
per cent increase in 2% years in natural gas 
rates. 

I think this is something we should be 
looking at. In his statement the minister said 
the ministry was in the process of a thorough 
evaluation of its position with respect to a 
number of items including energy pricing. 
“The mission of the ministry reflects Ontario’s 
fundamental consumer orientation,” he said, 
so this is an area where the consumers are 
very seriously affected. 


I have made a rough calculation of a 
typical consumer. It’s hard to define a typical 
consumer and the rate structures are very 
complicated. Assuming he uses 144,000 cubic 
feet a year—I think that’s the ministry’s own 
estimate—and has a certain amount for water 


heating and cooking, our research people 
have estimated that the typical consumer’s 
costs in 1973 would have been about $256 
and are now about $494, which is almost 
double in three years. 

I notice the annual report on page 4, under 
natural gas, says that there was a compre- 
hensive policy statement on September 4, 
1974, but we haven’t heard much about this 
subject since then. Among tthe stated goals, 
according to the minister’s annual report, are 
prices that are reasonable for both consumer 
and producer, adequate natural gas supplies 
now and in the future and an efficient and 
rational natural gas supply, transportation 
and distribution network. 

I would like to ask the minister several 
questions as to what he’s doing in this field. 
One is what changes in the transportation 
and distribution network is he contemplating 
as part of this review of natural gas? I would 
like to know if he is actively opposing the 
federal policy to raise natural gas prices to 
the oil equivalent in terms of Btu? The 
federal government has gone along with this 
policy but it seems to me it is just putting 
some more windfall profits into the hands of 
the natural gas producers and it would be 
more sensible to be thinking of establishing 
a national stabilization fund to keep natural 
gas prices down. 

If you contemplate natural gas, it is usually 
found as a sort of byproduct of the search 
for oil so that the exploration costs are not 
particularly high, In fact, it’s questionable 
whether they should be considered anything 
above zero if it’s found as a byproduct. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m sorry—a_ byprod- 
uct? And zero? 


Ms. Bryden: You find natural gas often 
when you find oil—in many cases. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: But often you find just 
natural gas. 


Ms. Bryden: Sometimes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: More often than not, 
in terms of deliverable quantities. 


Ms, Bryden: But where it’s found in con- 
junction— 


Hon. Mr, Timbrell: What is that based on? 
Is that based on National Energy Board 
figures on the cost of exploration or some- 
thing? 


Ms. Bryden: No. 
Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: What is it based on? 
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Ms. Bryden: Just that there are cases where 
natural gas is found— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Sorry? 


Ms. Bryden: When you are exploring for 
oil, in many cases natural gas is found. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I haven't explored for 
oil; I didn’t know you had. I would be in- 
terested in your source, that’s all. I would 
like to see the figures. 


Ms. Bryden: The question is are we going 
along with this proposal to raise the natural 
gas price to the equivalent of oil particularly 
when that differential has been built into our 
industry in Ontario? It would change their 
competitive position quite substantially. Some 
of them might decide they had to convert to 
other perhaps more polluting forms of energy, 
if we do go along with that federal proposal 
to keep raising natural gas until it is equiva- 
lent to oil in terms of Btu. That’s the second 
question—are we opposing that? 


On the question of rate schedules, are the 
rate schedules under review constantly to see 
that they provide not only conservation by 
some sort of an inverted schedule but also 
encouragement for industyial use and indus- 
trial development in Ontario; and whether 
the incidence of increases is going to price 
Ontario industry out of the market? In cer- 
tain areas, it might lead to consideration of 
an alteration in the rate schedules to prevent 
that. 


Some of the residential consumers have 
noticed that there have been changes in rate 
schedules which might be considered hidden 
price increases such as the removal of the 
three- and four-star programmes. This may 
also be desirable to increase conservation— 
it used to be the more gas you used, the 
cheaper it was. They have eliminated that 
in many cases which has amounted to a 
hidden price increase, though, for people 
who had built their houses to use three or 
four gas appliances in order to get these 
special rate schedules. 


I would like to know if changes like that 
have to be approved by the Ontario Energy 
Board or are they allowed to increase the 
price by this method as well. Also, there are 
changes in the interest charged for late pay- 
ments. I gather if youre one day late you 
pay five per cent which could be a very high 
rate of annual interest. 


[5:00] 
My final question is on the proposal in 


the bill before the House that the rate base 
be changed to permit gas companies to 


charge to the rate base the costs of invest- 
ment, exploration and development for new 
gas supplies. I wonder if this is the way to 
finance investment development, that is, 
from the customers according to their usage 
of natural gas. Tt could be a rather regres- 
sive way of raising this money. 

It may be that the money will be used 
for things like the Mackenzie Valley pipeline 
which many people think will actually raise 
the cost of gas because it will siphon off 
gas supplies to the US. It may mean that 
the more distant gas will have to be used 
by Canadians when we start to need ad- 
ditional supplies. I think we should be look- 
ing very carefully at any suggestion that the 
rate base should finance investments in the 
Mackenzie Valley pipeline. 


I would like to know what the minister’s 
views are on what that change in the rate 
base might be used for and whether he thinks 
the customers should be paying for that kind 
of investment. They probably won’t own the 
gas when it is found; they'll end up paying 
for it as well. 


Ms. Gigantes: ‘Mr. Chairman, should we 
be discussing this under vote 1801? We're 
getting into policy. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I was just going to say 
I think this is touching on vote 1802 and the 
Energy Board to an extent. 


IMs. Bryden: I’ve just about finished, really. 
My final question is: Has the minister given 
any thought to the suggestion of tax credits 
to offset high energy prices? It seems to me 
these are some of the things he might be 
doing in order to overcome these very high 
increases which are hitting consumers—par- 
ticularly people on fixed incomes—with more 
than they can absorb in a single year and are 
adding to our inflationary costs. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I just wanted to get 
your first question—I didn’t write it down. 


Ms. Bryden: It was about the question of— 
on page 4 of your annual report you were 
suggesting that we need an efficient, rational— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Distribution— 


Ms. Bryden: —supply, transportation and 
distribution network—particularly distribution 
since that comes within the province much 
more. Are there any plans for it? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think your question 
was is the government considering the possi- 
bility—if I can read between the lines of 
what you're asking—of getting into the natural 
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gas business? In other words, nationalization, 
which your party has recommended. 


Totally aside from the basic philosophical 
chasm that exists between our parties on 
that, there is the practical side of it. I don’t 
see that nationalization of companies which 
are Canadian-owned whose rate of return is 
regulated by the Energy Board and which 
must compete with government in the capital 
markets for moneys necessary for their capital 
projects, would put the people of Ontario 
any further ahead. They’d be further behind 
inasmuch as the government would have to 
come up with the money to pay for those 
companies. If your question is are we going 
to change our policy and accept that of the 
New Democratic Party, the answer is no. 


Ms. Bryden: What did you have in mind 
when you suggested that one of your goals 
was a— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We're looking— 
Ms. Bryden: —distribution network? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We're looking at the 
national system as well as the local; looking at 
the development of pipelines in Canada to 
serve the Ontario market. This does get into 
the question of a Mackenzie Valley pipeline 
versus—pardon me, the possibility of a Polar 
Gas pipeline, timing, the deliverability of 
gas, economic feasibility of the various pro- 
jects, routes, and so forth. It was never in- 
tended that we would be saying that we 
would come up with the conclusion that 
nationalization of the natural gas distributors 
would be government policy. That’s been 
looked at. The member for Welland-Thorold 
(Mr. Swart) is a particularly strong advocate 
of this, and every time we look at it we say, 
“Where’s the benefit?” There is no benefit to 
the people of Ontario in that. It’s just going 
to cost them a lot of money to acquire the 
companies and theyre not going to be any 
farther ahead. 


Ms. Bryden: That’s questionable when 
there are profits involved. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I really don’t think it 
is questionable if you look at hard dollars 
and cents. They’re not going to give us these 
cee? Youre going to have to pay for 
them, 


Ms. Bryden: Out of the profits perhaps. 


Mr. Kerrio: I think they would pay if you 
took them. 


Ms. Gigantes: I don’t know where the 
minister gets this idea that it is NDP policy 
to nationalize the gas distribution system in 
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this country or this province. He’s just off 
base on that and it has nothing to do with 
any statements that may have been made. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Tll get you the refer- 
ence. 


‘Ms. Gigantes: When he says that the gas 
pipelines are owned by Canadians, certainly 
the export division of the pipeline companies 
is owned by Americans. Those are the ones 
that have caused us the problems. While 
the minister is looking it up, I would like 
to put on the record the TransCanada net in- 
come for 1974 was $33.5 million, in 1975 
it was $52.4 million, and for the first half of 
1976 it’s $31.7 million. So it wouldn’t take 
long, with those profit margins, to be able to 
pay for it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Weve not talking 
about the TransCanada Pipe Lines. Let me 
find here what I was talking about. What 
were talking about is the stated position, 
going back over a number of years, of your 
leader and of the member for Welland-Thor- 
old on the natural gas distribution companies 
in the province of Ontario. We're not talking 
about TransCanada Pipe Lines. TransCan- 
ada’s rates are regulated by the National 
Energy Board, and we do take part in those 
cases. In fact, there was a major case in 
1975 where TransCanada was trying to adopt 
a new tax deferral system which we strongly 
opposed, and which saved the people of 
Ontario millions of dollars a year. The Na- 
tional Energy Board agreed with us in that 
case. So we're not talking about TCPL, we’re 
talking about Union Gas, we're talking about 
Consumers’ Gas, we’re talking about Norsand, 
were talking about Medina, all of the numer- 
ous smaller companies. That’s what we're 
talking about. 


Ms. Gigantes: With respect, Mr. Minister, 
one of the problems that I tried to raise 
under this first vote, and I don’t know which 
vote we're on now, is that— 


Mr. Chairman: We're still on 1801. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, well maybe we should 
dispense with 1801, and get on to 1802 
then— 


Mr. Lane: Maybe we should get a new 
speaker. 


Ms. Gigantes: —because it seems to me 
we're just slopping over into 1802. 


Mr. Chairman: I think Ms. Bryden asked 
some questions, and with all due respect to 
Ms. Bryden I think she should have the 


answers. 
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Ms. Bryden: Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay, the deputy is 
looking up the reference. Your next question 
had to do with the existing federal policy as 
regards the indexing of natural gas prices 
to those of crude oil. This was initiated in 
1975 by the federal government at which 
time they set the index at 85 per cent. We 
werent particularly happy with that and, 
again, if you look at the record of that con- 
ference then you will see that both the 
Premier (Mr. Davis) and I put on the record 
that we were not happy and opposed the 
indexing. In 1976, that having been put in 
place by the federal government by virtue 
of its authority under The Petroleum Admin- 
istration Act, whereby it regulates the prices 
of crude oil and natural gas when it travels 
in interprovincial trade, we very strongly 
opposed, and were supported by the prov- 
inces of Manitoba and Quebec in this regard, 
the possibility that that index will go any 
higher. 

You mentioned the effect on Ontario in- 
dustry. What we were finding was a number 
of instances where even at 85 per cent, 
natural gas was becoming uncompetitive 
with bunker C oil; that, in fact, some of our 
gas companies were losing customers to 
bunker C oil and some of it from offshore, 
rather than Canadian gas. At the present 
time, the index is still 85 per cent and we 
fully intend to fight again to keep it at 85 
per cent and not to see it go any further. 


I just perhaps refer you to the answer to 
the earlier question. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, to eat my pipeline. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I'd be quite happy to 
serve it. 


Ms. Gigantes: I can see the grin. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. Now this is quot- 
ing from a statement distributed by your 
party in 1975, entitled Resources and, the 
Environment. Youre no doubt more familiar 
with it than am I. But it says, quote— 


An hon. member: Don’t hurt me, we didn’t 
know about this. 


Ms. Gigantes: I don’t have a whole min- 
istry there ready to point it out when you— 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: (ts that on the record? 
Is that on the record, Mr. Makarchuk? That’s 
good. 

“In response to the need for the preserva- 
tion and development of our energy resources 
the NDP would: continue and expand the 
work of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 


Commission and would speed implementa- 
tion of this principle of power at average 
cost;”—that sounds familiar in relation to the 
cost and pricing study—“continue to experi- 
ment with nuclear energy and encourage 
research re improved methods of using tradi- 
tional fuels; nationalize energy resource in- 
dustries in Ontario not now in public owner- 
ship; establish a publicly owned gas distri- 
bution system similar to Hydro... 


Ms. Gigantes: That sounds like not a bad 
idea. 


Mr. Ruston: Oh no, not another thing like 
that. We have enough trouble with Hydro 
now, let’s not get into gas too. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: Just so the record is 
clear. Now going on with my answer to your 
second point— 


Ms. Bryden: I would like to say that I’m 
glad to hear that the minister is still fighting 
that proposal to equalize natural’ gas and oil 
prices. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. Your next com- 
ment had to do with exploration costs. I 
don’t have any particular figures in front of 
me and I’m not a geologist, sorry. Perhaps 
the comments and the figures which the 
hon. member made and used before were 
prepared by a geologist. I'd like to know 
the source. But it’s my understanding that 
—and maybe Mr. Clendining had _ better 
come up to the table to correct me where 
I may be wrong here—while it’s true that in 
some instances you do find natural gas in 
some quantities when you're drilling for 
crude oil, there are areas of the western 
sedimentary basin and in the delta and in the 
Arctic Islands which, based on seismological 
surveys and on-site surveys are shown to be 
gas-prone and where, if you're successful, all 
you find is gas. 


So to suggest that the cost of gas explora- 
tion, whether it’s in the western sedimentary 
basin, in the far north, in the eastern Arctic 
Islands, on the Labrador shelf or in Kent 
county is zero, is really flying in the face 
of reality. I think you should go down to 
Kent county or to Essex county and talk to 
some of the people who are in the business 
of exploring for gas and find out if they're 
doing it out of the goodness of their hearts 
or if it’s just a pastime that doesn’t cost them 
anything. In point of fact, it costs quite a bit. 
Do you want to add anything, Mr. Clendin- 
ing, as to the recent experiences in the costs 
of exploration? Ms. Bryden is particularly 
interested in costs of gas exploration but you 
might touch on oil as well. 
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Mr. Clendining: Other than the fact that 
the cost of finding and producing is much 
higher in the frontier areas—and I don’t have 
any specific numbers at hand—if that’s the 
area youre speaking of, I don’t have any- 
thing to add. I did make a note when Ms. 
Bryden was speaking—and I| may have got 
it wrong—that natural gas was a byproduct 
of oil production? Did I get that down right? 


Ms. Bryden: That you find it at the same 
time in some cases. 


Mr. Clendining: Is this part of the matter 
that you’re speaking to, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: My understanding, and 
please correct me if I’m wrong, or expand on 
it, is that at times when youre drilling for 
oil you will find some traces of gas at the 
same time. 


Mr. Clendining: And vice versa. 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: And vice versa. 
Mr. Clendining: Oh yes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: But that there are 
such things as gas-prone or oil-prone areas 
based on various seismological and  geo- 
logical analyses. 


[5:15] 


Mr, Clendining: Which is what you have 
just finished saying. That’s correct, there are 
geological areas which are more favourable 
toward gas, gas-prone if you wish, and to- 
ward oil, oil-prone, and there are areas which 
may appear to be one and in fact are both. 


Ms. Gigantes: Is it not true to say that 
the major northern discoveries of gas in the 
last few years have come about through oil 
exploration? 


Mr. Clendining: That’s a difficult question 
to answer. I think the fact that the initial 
exploration was done by oil companies a 
number of years ago looking for oil— 


Ms. Gigantes: Just in the last two or three 
years? 


Mr. Clendining: No, I think in the last two 
or three years, if you are speaking of the 
frontiers, the Mackenzie Delta for instance, 
that gas has been the prime target. As knowl- 
edge of the geology has unfolded, and those 
wells that did find gas became known, the 
emphasis has been on gas. After all, the 
Mackenzie Valley gas pipeline has been in 
the books for six or seven years, perhaps 10 
years, under study. So gas was certainly 
the prime objective. Really I would have to 


say that when they are exploring they are 
looking for favourable reservoirs which could 
contain either. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Clendining, can you 
clarify the point that you were making on 
Ms. Bryden’s observation that gas was a by- 
product of oil research and discovery? Is that 
a valid observation or is that somewhat 
naive? 


Mr. Clendining: I think it is perhaps over- 
simplification. It’s like saying carrot greens 
are a byproduct of growing carrots. The 
two go together. In the production of oil, 
forgetting the exploration issue where you 
could find either, in the production there is 
frequently gas in the oil itself and it has to 
be separated from the oil at the surface. If 
the quantity is sufficient, in fact under cur- 
rent conservation practices, it’s not a matter 
of how much gas there is in the oil stream, 
it’s separated anyway and put into a separate 
system and ultimately finds it way into the 
gas gathering systems. That’s gas which is 
produced as part of the oil production. I 
suppose in that case you could say it was 
a byproduct because oil was the prime prod- 
uct from the oil field. 


Ms, Bryden: I think really what I was try- 
ing to say was that the costs of exploration 
and development of natural gas were prob- 
ably not as great as a lot of people think. 
Certainly Bruce Wilson has recently been 
saying that the petroleum companies have 
been holding us to ransom in suggesting that 
they need extra money for costs at the 
moment, in the light of their profits. 


Hon Mr. Timbrell: That gets into another 
area. With respect to what Mr. Wilson has 
been talking about that has really been quite 
supportive of the two price system that On- 
tario has advocated at the national’ level. I 
wonder if maybe Mr. Clendining can com- 
ment on what we know of exploration cost 
changes in the last few years. 


Mr. Clendining: I am afraid, just speaking 
from memory, Mr. Minister, I can’t quote 
you numbers. I can probably dig some out 
of our records. I just don’t have them in 
my notes with me. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s okay. 


Mr. Clendining: Other than the obvious 
conclusion that the costs of getting into the 
frontier areas obviously are considerably 
more. Hard numbers in terms of dollars per 
foot I just don’t have with me but they’re 
certainly available. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Perhaps we can get 
those. 


Mr. Clendining: Will do. 


Mr. Makarchuk: On this same topic, Mr. 
Chairman, admittedly the new wells cost 
more to put into production whether they 
be gas or oil, but at the same time the 
prices of the old wells, the old production, 
the producing wells that were drilled five, six, 
seven, eight and 10 years ago, the produc- 
tion costs on those are quite low at this time. 
In fact, the figure for oil is probably under 
$3 and for gas I'm not sure what it is. Con- 
sidering the oil price now is about $9.75, 
the world market price, going to $11.50— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. No. It’s $9.05 
average wellhead to about $9.85 delivered at 
Toronto. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Okay. You stated that you 
had a complete and accurate and very analy- 
tical department. Could you give us a break- 
down on just exactly what is the cost of 
that oil that is flowing through the pipelines 
from Alberta right now, taking into account 
both? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Where it goes? 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, no, not where it goes. 
Just exactly what is the cost of production 
of that oil. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: [t varies. For instance, 
the Alberta Petroleum Marketing Commis- 
sion puts out monthly or bimonthly sched- 
ules— 


Mr. Clendining: No, just as price changes 
warrant, 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —as necessary—sched- 
ules of the prices that average out to $9.05 
but they will vary significantly. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, but really you don’t 
know exactly what it costs to produce that 
oil, do youP You have no source of informa- 
tion to indicate that oi] company A has so 
many wells producing oil that was brought 
in at $2 a barrel or $3.25 a barrel, and so 
many brought in at $5 and so many at $6 
or whatever it is—the total cost of produc- 
tion, and naturally the average price or 
blended price that’s coming out of there. 
You really don’t know what it costs. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They allocated a well- 
head price per field and by well’ in many 
cases. 


Mr, Clendining: Based on the quality. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, and based on 
gravity and so forth. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, but do you have 
those? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you’d like to see a 
copy, we can get you a copy, sure, of those 
schedules that are put out by the Alberta 
Marketing Commission— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, but I’m not inter- 
ested— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This is the point, 
though, of the blended price system that we 
advocated. That was, if you will, a freeze on 
the price of crude oil particularly that was 
coming from fields brought into production 
before April 1, 1974, and allowing a higher 
price on the fields brought into production 
after that date, recognizing that the costs of 
exploration had risen dramatically in the 
1973-1975 period. When you're talking about 
exploration and development of the tar sands 
or in the heavy oil deposits of Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan or in the far north, you’re talking 
about even more drastic increases in the 
costs of exploration and development. That 
was the whole genesis of that policy, which 
your party opposed, with all due respect. 


Mr. Makarchuk: We'll discuss that later. 
What you're saying is that you have available 
to you the cost of production for the various 
companies for Gulf, for Texaco, for Imperial— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What I am saying is 
that we have the Alberta Petroleum Market- 
ing Commission bulletins, I think they call 
them, that are issued from time to time and 
indicate the prices, and this is based on 
gravity, other conditions, and so forth, that 
will be allowed in taking that oil into the 
gathering system in the province of Alberta. 


IMr. Makarchuk: Yes, but what I’d like to 
know is whether you have the price and 
indication of the costs of production of the 
oil that’s coming through for the various com- 
panies. It seems to me that if you have those 
kinds of figures, you’re in a much better 
position to argue about the pricing of the oil, 
about the profits, about everything else. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We have calculations 
that we have used for the federal-provincial 
conference. 


Mr. Clendining: I don’t have it with me. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Maybe if we can come 
back to that we'll see if we’ve got those 
papers. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: While I’m on this point, 
Mr. Minister, the other matter of concer is 
the last increase in price. It went up $1.75 a 
barrel]. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, no, $1.05. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Was it? I’m sorry, that’s 
the next— 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: And 70 cents prior to 
that. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right. I just took it 
together. Do you have a breakdown of that? 
There's been some confusion and various 
people have been saying so much is going to 
the province, so much to the federal govern- 
ment, so much to the oil companies. Do you 
have a breakdown, right now, to tell us ex- 
actly how that money is spent; out of that 
$9 per barrel that is being paid, what is the 
sharing of the money? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If I can just trace 
three prices: the price in 1975 prior to July 
1, after July 1 when it went to $8 a barrel 
from $6.50, and the price as it will be as of 
January 1. Are we using the figures from the 
Alberta Petroleum Marketing Commission? 


Mr. Clendining: They are sort of a con- 
sensus of several sources including Alberta— 
not the marketing commission, but Alberta. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The government? 
Mr. Clendining: The government, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In the first case of 60 
cents a barrel which would leave—let me just 
go through them one at a time rather than 
trying to go across—1975 then, pre-July 1: the 
price of a barrel of crude oil, $6.50; operat- 
ing costs 60 cents; which leaves production 
income then of $5.90. The provincial royalty 
$2.37 per barrel; provincial tax, 18 cents per 
barrel; and federal tax, $1.01 per barrel, 
which left them a company cash flow of $2.34 
out of the $6.50. 


Post-July 1, when the price of crude went 
to $8.00, over the last year the operating 
costs had moved to 70 cents a barrel which 
left a production income of $7.30. The prov- 
incial royalty moved from $2.37 to $3.12 per 
barrel. The provincial tax moved from 18 
cents to 19 cents per barrel; the federal tax 
from $1.01 to $1.11; the company cash flow 
went from $2.34 out of $6.50 to $2.88 out of 
$8.00. 


Looking ahead to January 1, when it will 
be $9.75, we’re looking at again 70 cents a 
barrel operating costs, leaving $9.05 (pro- 
duction income); the provincial royalty going 
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to $3.97; the provincial tax—there have been 
adjustments in this area—dropping to 15 cents; 
the federal tax moving up to $1.15 and leav- 
ing the company cash flow of $3.78 per 
barrel. 


This is based on assumption—and this a 
into royalty structures and tax structures, fed- 
erally and provincially,—of a level of reinvest- 
ment of $3.00 per barrel out of that company 
cash flow—the production income. 


Mr. Makarchuk: So what it really boils 
down to is the original of $2.88 a barrel profit 
would produce something like 1,600,000 bar- 
rels a day in Canada. That gives the oil com- 
panies a pretty healthy—what is itP—in the $3 
million range; in the year that’s a fairly siz- 
able amount of money. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: I think what you— 


Mr. Makarchuk: And if you put up to $3.78 
a barrel at the same rate of production, then 
the figure goes up much higher. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, well if you want 
to treat it in isolation, I guess you can do with 
the figures whatever you want. I think you 
have to look at the level of exploration in the 
country. You have to look at the cost of ex- 
ploration where it’s going on. It’s not uncom- 
mon for them to drill wells now in the delta 
that can cost as much as what, $10 million or 
$15 million, especially when you add the 
Beaufort. 


Mr. Clendining: Some in the Arctic are 
higher than that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, some are higher 
than that. ’m trying to remember one com- 
pany I read about that drilled three at a cost 
of about $40 million and two were dry. One 
came up with some deliverable gas. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, but we're not too 
sure. You know it and J know it that if you’re 
drilling a well you produce equipment, you 
may have ships, planes, etc. It’s the kind of 
equipment that isn’t just used for the one 
well, that the charges—we really don’t know 
at this time— 


Mr. Williams: Point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man: It would seem to me that Mr. Makar- 
chuk came into the discussion on a supple- 
mentary question to Ms. Bryden’s and he’s 
been on the supplementary now for 15 min- 
utes. It seems to me we've gone beyond it 
being a supplementary question. I think if he 
wants to discuss these matters, he should be 
put down on the agenda to speak. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, I was just going 
to suggest that there are a number of figures 
that would be, I think, of interest to Mr. 
Makarchuk which we can produce tonight, 
tomorrow, Thursday, whatever, that put it 
into some kind of co-ordinated picture rather 
than just taking it in isolation. 


Mr. Ruston: Cheaper oil for that yacht. He 
has a 60-foot yacht. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I wanted to just finish 
answering some of the points raised by Ms. 
Bryden. I hope I made it clear that we have 
opposed the federal policy of indexing. We 
do continue to oppose any initiative on their 
part to index any further than 85 per cent. 


On the question of rate schedules, these are 
subject to Ontario Energy Board approval. I 
don’t know how much to tell you what to go 
into on that. The price of natural gas deliv- 
ered to the city gate is established by the 
federal government. The only control we 
have over that is whatever influence we, and 
other provinces, can bring to bear at the con- 
ference table on the federal government in 
the exercise of their responsibilities under. The 
Petroleum Administration Act of 1975. From 
that point, the prices are subject to Ontario 
Energy Board approval. 


Ms. Bryden: And what about those hidden 
price increases I mentioned of changing the 
three- and four-star programme or changing 
the rate of interest? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I believe that, too, was 
subject to the Energy Board approval. The 
chairman of the Energy Board is here. If you 
like, I can ask him to come to the table and 
deal with some of the specifics that you're 
interested in. Mr. Jackson, would you like to 
come? 


Mr. Jackson: I think the rates that you 
were referring to were some promotional 
rates of the Consumers’ Gas Company that 
they introduced quite some years ago when 
they were promoting additional sales of 
natural gas. 


In the last year or two, our board has been 
looking much more closely at particular rates 
than in the past. In the past, provided the 
earnings overall were not excessive, more lee- 
way was given to the companies to determine 
their rate schedules. Now, we are looking 
much more closely at them and looking at 
cost as the first determinant of just and rea- 
sonable rates. Naturally if they don’t get the 
revenue from one class of customer, they’re 
going to get it from another. 


We do start from where we are and all 
the companies are moving in the direction 


of rates that are more cost-based, so as to 
relieve themselves from criticism of putting 
up rates, which they have to put up any- 
way, farther than they need to go to some 
customers because of their subsidizing others. 
The company was unable to support these 
four different residential rates on the basis 
of costs when they came before us in the 
last year or two and were required to show 
cost justification for their rates to a greater 
extent than they have done in the past. 


These were rates that were introduced 
for promotional reasons in the first place. 


Ms. Bryden: So you don’t really look at 
the incidence of the increases as much as 
your estimate of the cost of providing that 
service? It may be that some of these people 
had already invested in the appliances and 
all of a sudden they’re getting an extra in- 
crease that other people weren't getting be- 
cause of the promotion. They’d invested in 
extra appliances. 


Mr. Jackson: We certainly do look at 
the incidence. You cannot with any accuracy 
or precision establish rates on the basis of 
the cost. You can’t say that any rate is 
just exactly cost. 


Ms. Bryden: Yes, I'd think it'd be very 
difficult. 


Mr. Jackson: So what’s happening is that 
the companies are getting rid of undue 
preference and subsidization as the rates 
go up so that people who have to suffer 
large rate increases at least can’t complain 
that in doing so they’re subsidizing other 
people who should be paying more. The 
board certainly does consider impact, and 
one way that they deal with that is by 
postponing the full impact of a move in the 
direction of cost-based. 


You mentioned one case of very sharp in- 
creases in the Welland area. This is the old 
provincial gas area, Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany. They had rates which were consider- 
ably lower than on the main Consumers’ 
Gas system for historical reasons. When the 
company was being forced into sharp rate 
increases because of its increased costs of 
purchased gas, they had to have a sharp 
look at whether it was really fair to the main 
customers to take the full burden of the 
increase when they were subsidizing the con- 
sumers in the Welland area. 


This was all put before the board in some 
detail and the company could not justify, 
under present conditions, the rate differen- 
tial which was based on historical reasons. 
But the board required that the move to- 
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ward parity be done in two stages. So they 
went halfway one year and halfway in other 
years. I don’t know whether the percentage 
you gave includes the whole amount, but 
the increase on a percentage basis would 
be higher and would be quite high in the 
Welland area, compared to the other areas 
of Consumers’ Gas for that reason. 


Ms. Bryden: I understood that was part 
of the situation in the peninsula. It seems 
to me this is where the ministry perhaps 
should move in to try and ameliorate—par- 
ticularly on low- and modest-income people 
—the effect of very large increases much 
above the cost-of-living increase in any one 
year by some sort of programme of sub- 
sidization or tax credit. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: First of all, I don’t 
know whether you are suggesting that the 
rates should be a tool that is used. I think 
that is fraught with all kinds of dangers. 
Where do you draw the line? Where would 
you determine that certain individuals were 
entitled to rate support or subsidy or other- 
wise? In establishing such things as the 
GAINS payments and levels FBA and DWA 
assistance, the overall cost of living is taken 
into account, which includes cost of energy. 


I think there is another basic considera- 
tion here and that is that in moving this 
» way at the Energy Board, and moving in the 
way that Hydro is, in terms of the costing 
and pricing study—the proposal that has 
come from the study team for a new hydro 
rate structure—it is all very much with con- 
servation in mind that you set your schedules 
according to costs realistically assessed and 
determined, and then charge what it costs 
for that particular commodity. 


Conservation is not going to be aided 
and abetted by subsidies piled on subsidies. 
My own feeling is that you do something 
with the income levels, whether it is the 
GAINS programme or welfare assistance or 
family benefits assistance, not tinkering with 
the system and trying to use it as a social 
policy tool. 


Ms. Bryden: Most wage earners who are 
not on social assistance are limited to 10- 
and 12-per cent increases, How do you expect 
them to carry 18- to 25-per cent increases in 
energy costs? They understand that energy 
costs are not controlled and they can’t see 
why they should not be controlled when 
their wages are, It seems to me the govern- 
ment then has to ensure ameliorative action. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In the case of gas, 
though, they are controlled very directly in 


the sense that the companies are regulated, 
that their rate of return on their operations 
is determined; first of all the rate base is 
determined by the Energy Board, and based 
on that rate base, a rate of return is deter- 
mined by the Energy Board. So they are 
controlled, and always have been. But let’s 
not try to kid anybody; I don’t know how 
many times I have said this, and_ surely 
members of your party and all parties have 
said this; the days of cheap energy are over. 
The days when, relative to increases in in- 
come and relative to the increase in the CPI, 
that energy prices were declining, are over. 
If you take the last 25-year-period, the in- 
creases in energy prices of all forms are 
still below the 25-year increase in average 
industrial wages and CPI, but you are going 
to see sharper increases than you have seen. 
Let’s not try and kid anybody. 


Ms. Bryden: That is why a tax credit was 
suggested, I think in the Hydro price report, 
which can take account of income levels and 
does give you a way of measuring needs. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We do have a senior 
citizens tax credit now, and I guess at some 
point that is still a possibility, but not if it 
doesn’t take into account the fact that what 
you could in effect be saying: “Don’t worry 
about how much you use, don’t worry about 
the conservation, just carry on and we will 
subsidize you.” The two notions are counter- 
productive. 


Ms. Bryden: Conservation by price only 
affects the people who are hard up. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is no question, 
and I have said this repeatedly, there should 
not be an artificial component—this is where 
I took great exception to the federal govern- 
ment’s introduction of the excise tax. Cer- 
tainly the select committee said this, too, on 
hydro rates, There should not be an artificial 
component which is there for conservation; 
it should relate to cost. 


Ms. Bryden: I think my last question was 
on the rate base proposal. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Bill 109 is still on the 
order paper but I don’t know at this point 
whether it will be dealt with in this session 
so I think it is a little premature to comment 
on that until it is considered by the House, 
except to say I assume you have read the 
Energy Board's report on that. 

This was one of those instances when we 
asked the Energy Board to review the ques- 
tion of rate base investments and to advise 
the government. Bill 109 reflects the advice 
that was given to the government by the 
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Energy Board which did hear interventions. 
I believe the Consumers’ Association did 
appear in that case and I believe Mr. Kerekes 
was their counsel. Also some of the munic- 
ipalities of the Northeastern Municipal Asso- 
ciation appeared, I believe. Mr. Pope from 
Timmins was one of their representatives 
before the board on that but I can’t remem- 
ber who the counsel was. Bill 109 does reflect 
the results of that Energy Board hearing 
and the advice of the Energy Board. 


The fifth point you raised was on tax 
credits and I think we have dealt with that. 


Mr. Ruston: I have a couple of items. One 
I have in mind is with regard to conservation 
and this has to do with natural gas. There is 
always someone coming out with inventions 
and so forth which they claim will do certain 
things to save fuel. Have you ever heard of 
Thrifty Vent Incorporated? I think it is in 
Salem, Illinois. They have been having some 
trouble in the United States to get the in- 
vention approved but it has been tested by 
independent laboratories which claim it will 
save as much as 26 per cent in the consump- 
tion of gas if it is attached to furnaces. Have 
you ever heard of such an item in Ontario? 
Has it ever been imported to Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The name is not fa- 
miliar to me. Perhaps it is to Dr. Rowe. 


Dr. Rowe: What was tthe name? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Thrifty Vent Incorpo- 
rated of Illinois. 


Dr. Rowe: There are six related devices 
which have been assessed through our pro- 
grammes, undertaken through the Ministry 
of Consumer and Commercial Relations. We 
have a contract with the Canadian Gas Asso- 
ciation. It is a joint project whereby we 
put in 50 cents on the dollar. The contract is 
carried out on the premises of the Canadian 
Gas Research Institute. 


The first task is to assess those devices 
which are on the market and their pertinence 
to the Ontario scene. As you are probably 
aware, under the energy regulations in the 
province administered by the Ministry of 
Consumer and Commercial Relations, devices 
of this type, dampers, are not permitted. 
They are not permitted because of the high 
risk to owners if they are improperly in- 
stalled and do not open at the time the 
flame is ignited, and come on. 

These dampers and so on have been evalu- 
ated by the Canadian Gas Research Institute 
—and other such heat saving and heat extrac- 
tion devices—and the results are in a report 
which will be released within a few weeks 
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by the Canadian Gas Association through the 
Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Rela- 
tions. The problem, quite frankly, is that the 
existing devices are not safe. In the view of 
the safety branch of the Ministry of Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations they cannot 
be guaranteed safe because they are of a 
type which can be inserted into a pipe. 


[5:45] 


One of the recommendations in the report 
is that the manufacturers of the installations 
address themselves to the possibility of put- 
ting the dampers within the box or the struc- 
ture—the gas burner itself—and make these 
available for new sales and then investigate 
the possibility of some kind of a retrofit 
package that the manufacturer might fit to 
his own device. The savings that are resulted 
—you note here 26 per cent—are not directly 
because of any kind of increase in the com- 
bustion efficiency. It is an improvement on 
what’s called seasonal efficiency. It’s because 
the dampers prevent house air from going up 
the stack at the time that the burner is not 
operating, and the report tells us that the 
combustion efficiency—certified by the CGRI 
and the Canadian Standards Association in 
bench tests—of some 75 per cent is reduced in 
operation over the entire season to something 
in the order of 55 per cent. In other words, 
when you actually install a furnace in the 
field, because of the losses up the stack, there 
is a 20 per cent reduction in the apparent 
efficiency of the burning system. 


So I would argue that this 26 per cent 
quoted here in the Ontario environment is a 
little high, and slightly misleading. It is con- 
firmed for a number of devices at 20 per 
cent. Such devices can now, under current 
energy regulations, be fitted to oil furnaces. 
It’s on the gas furnaces that current regula- 
tions do not permit the use of such devices. 
The name Thrifty Vent—I don’t think that’s 
a name that we have come across before, but 
there are brand names and trade names and 
so on, that all have the same basic appeal and 
really all they do is damp this air flow 
through the stack. 


Mr. Ruston: They were supposed to be 
used in Germany. I don’t know their claim 
that Germany is using kind of a damper or 
vent that Smith is talking about for 40 years 
and that’s why I wonder, you know— 


Dr. Rowe: Indeed, sir, you will find them 
in use in this province, but they are illegal. 
They are not in the interests of the user. 


Mr. Ruston: You are saying the Canadian 
Gas Association is testing these? 
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Dr. Rowe: The Canadian Gas Research 


Institute is testing them. 


Mr. Ruston: And what is that? Is that an 
independent organization or is that maybe 
something like the American Gas Association? 


Dr. Rowe: The American Gas Association 
also operates a testing facility in their re- 
search facility. It is of a non-profit nature set 
up to serve the interests of both the public 
sector and the commercial sector in the sense 
that it has a board of directors made up of 
representation both from the public sector 
and from the industry, and is not a vehicle 
of just the gas industry alone. 


Mr. Ruston: But it is a part of it? 
‘Dr. Rowe: It is related to it. Yes. 


Mr. Ruston: There was a television inter- 
view with this particular gentleman as well 
as the Detroit testing laboratories—they are 
an independent group, absolutely no connec- 
tion with anybody, they are strictly an inde- 
pendent testing organization—and they had 
tested it out and found it to be safe. Of 
course, safe has different interpretations on 
it; who installs it maybe can make it safe, 
and then somebody else might install it and 
cannot. I think that’s possible too and, as you 
say, if it was installed with the furnace new, 
naturally you have a better chance of seeing 
that it’s put in properly and that’s always a 
possibility. But I was just wondering because 
I can see that in years past there’s no doubt 
that in the average home it probably wasted 
half the fuel that we used. If I look back over 
the years and the homes that we have used, I 
know in my own case I cut down consider- 
ably just by doubling the insulation in the 
attic of a one-storey house. So I know there 
are a number of ways that we can do this 
and that’s why I was wondering what you 
had in this case what you had on it? 


I know the federal ministry sends booklets 
out but I was wondering who should be lead- 
ing the way in different recommendations, 
testing thingsP One of the things you're fund- 
ing is solar heat; I must admit that that’s a 
long way out from my personal observation 
of what Tve read about it and I don’t dis- 
agree with Mr. Burr in his summary of it. 
However, I think that the cost of installing 
it will be so high— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I thought that Mr. 
Reed had more influence in your caucus than 
that. 


Mr. Ruston: I think it’s a great thing to 
look at in the future but I’m afraid that it’s 
not within the next 10 or 15 years. 


Mr. Mancini: What about the windmills? 
Mr. Reed: We 


Caucus. 


have trouble in every 


Mr. Ruston: Someone has to be working on 
these. In fact, I had a gentleman tell me 
that he—talk about rigging things up—he took 
the air conditioning from his house and used 
a few radiators and he did his swimming 
pool while he was air conditioning his house. 
There are certain ways of doing two things 
with one unit. 


That's the ingenuity of individuals, but an- 
other thing that people have with forced air 
heating systems is a tendency to leave their 
fans on 24 hours a day running slow, and 
on other ones they automatically come up 
on high and then shut off. I hear that people 
claim that that saves fuel but other people 
claim they don’t feel comfortable in the 
house when it’s that way. These are the 
things that are experimented with and every- 
body tries their own way. 


But it’s getting serious when the cost of 
natural gas has gone up so much in the last 
few years. I agree with Ms. Bryden that when 
you have to try to get along with a 10 or 12 
per cent or eight per cent increase in wages 
and gas goes up so much and then Hydro too. 
We talk about government-»wied and social- 
ism. That’s all right, but Hydro is going up 
probably as much or more than natural gas. 


Mr. Mancini: That’s right. You socialists 
over there, that’s just what you socialists 
need. 


Mr. Ruston: The answer is not government- 
owned. I respect Hydro and I know what 
they're trying to do, but they’re raising rates 
maybe higher than we are for natural gas. 


Mr. Makarchuk: But as the minister has 
said, he can’t surprise you when you said 
socialism in what you can add on— 


Mr. Ruston: I don’t know, I just think that 
maybe the ministry certainly should be en- 
couraging people who are trying different 
methods and systems to experiment, or what- 
ever the case may be. I sometimes think we 
should take Wintario grants for people who 
have ingenuity to figure out new ways of 
saving heat because with the cost the way it’s 
going, we're certainly going to have to watch 
it in the future because we've been wasteful 
in the past and now we're getting more con- 
scious as the price gets higher. But that’s 
where I thing the ministry has to be looking. 
We have very little of our own energy in our 
province and we don’t have much control 
over the Sheik of Alberta and other places— 
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I don’t think even Joe Clark has much control 


over him—so he seems to set the prices that 
he wants. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The Sheik and his water 
holes. 'He’s Schumacher’s water boy. 


Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman I think I'll close 
off at this time and I’m sure some other peo- 
ple have more to add. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Maybe I could just give 
you an example, and this is a personal ex- 
ample of the kind of things that can be done. 
One of the problems is the fact that there are 
a lot of older heating units in the province 
which, either because of age or insufficient 
maintenance or a combination of other things, 
and thermostats too high, use a lot of energy. 
Mr. Ruston and I didn’t stage this. If you re- 
member I had these with me. These are my 
oil bills for the last four winters. I’ve just got 
one bill for this winter. 


Im my case, for the first full winter I was 
in my house, I used 1,101.9 gallons. That was 
with the original furnace and probably, as I 
recall, 72 or 73 on the thermostat and she 
boiled. The oil was 22.9. In 1973-74, I’d 
replaced the furnace because it had gone to 
wherever old furnaces go. They didn’t par- 
ticularly do anything about the thermostat, as 
I recall, and my consumption of oil dropped 
to 759.9 gallons for that winter from 1,101.9. 
So what’s that—342 gallons—30 per cent. 

In 1974-75, the price going up by this 
point, it was up to 27.3 cents per gallon. In 
1974-75, keeping the furnace maintained 
properly, turning down the thermostat—al- 
though my sister lived with me at the time 
and every time I'd turn it down she'd turn it 
back up—it came to 622.5 gallons during that 
particular winter, so it shows the kinds of 
things that happen. This winter I’ve rein- 
sulated and we'll see what happens in this 
winter. Keeping the thermostats to 63 to 68 
at night. 


Mr. Frame: Getting rid of your sister? 
Hon, Mr. Timbrell: My sister got married. 


Mr. Ruston: I like it around 70 myself, so 
I don’t know. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I want to set that rec- 
ord straight. ’'ve heard that reported from 
radio stations and the like around the prov- 
ince. I have not advocated, as a pointed gov- 
ernment policy showering with friends. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Shucks! You take longer 
showers that way. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You waste all kinds of 
water and not putting it to—well, I won’t say 
a 

Mr. Makarchuk: What’s your policy on 
bathing? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m in favour of show- 
ers in whatever multiples you choose to. 


Mr. Chairman: I would just like to inform 
the committee that we're discussing vote 


1801. 


Mr. Kerrio: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I 
can ask Dr. Rowe— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I'm sorry, I don’t think 
we've finished on these particular devices but 
I just wanted to give you a very personal ex- 
ample of what can be done. 


Dr. Rowe: I would suspect in the case, say, 
of the minister, that the newly-developed 
blue flame burner, flame retention head, all of 
which we have under investigation would 
give you a further incremental reduction. 


Mr. Kerrio: Dr. Rowe, I have one question. 
What about the introduction of balanced air 
from outside, so that youre not involved with 
the automatic vent? Is that a valid alternative 
to those devices? 


Dr. Rowe: This is one of the associated 
recommendations. You appreciate, of course, 
that some people bring air into the house and 
introduce it into the plenum. This is not an 
energy-conservative feature. But to introduce 
outside combustion air is one possible way of 
so-called closed-circuit system, There is cur- 
rent regulation that governs the amount of 
air that must be made available to the com- 
bustion chamber and current regulations do 
not permit you to add or affix an appendage 
to the combustion chamber to bring this air 
in but one can admit to the furnace room or 
whatever provided that you can demonstrate 
no impediment at all! to the entry air. 

There are a number of projects to be evalu- 
ated next year and this closed-circuit system 
is one of them. Another one, I believ2, will 
be pre-heating of combustion air using ex- 
haust air from the chininey. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, 
if we can carry this vote? 


Mr. Chairman: Can vote 1801 be carried? 
Some hon. members: No. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Burr wants to speak to 
this vote. 


The committee recessed at 6 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee resumed at 8:10 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF ENERGY 
(continued) 


On vote 1801, ministry administration pro- 
gramme: 


Mr. Chairman: Now that the Liberal Party 
is well represented, I’m told that— 


Mr. Gaunt: You want to believe it. 


Mr. Chairman: According to parliamentary 
procedure, if the chairman sees a quorum, 
there is a quorum. Now that we have a 
quorum we'll begin with vote 1801. Mr. Burr. 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman, I'll move vote 
1801 be agreed to if you let me start on vote 
1802. 


Vote 1801 agreed to. 
On vote 1802, energy policy programme: 


Mr. Burr: The first question I should like 
to ask of the minister is a yes or no question. 
I heard recently that the Moog building, the 
Hydro building, had had its candle power 
reduced significantly, something like 50 per 
cent or more. Is that the case? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They came up with a 
series of steps they were going to take to 
reduce energy consumption by, I think, a 
further 15 per cent. That was one of the 
things they were going to do. Dr. Rowe can 
perhaps talk about the specifics of what they 
are doing to reduce this energy consumption 
even further from what it is now, which is 
about one-third of what it would be if it were 
a conventional design. 


Mr. Burr: Did you say 15 per cent? 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I believe 15 per cent. 
Mr. Burr: Is that all, just 15 per cent? 


Dr. Rowe: The 100 per cent is perhaps 
relevant to the fact that one of the first 
designs was to use a 200 foot-candle level of 
illumination. 
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Mr. Burr: It was 200! 


Dr. Rowe: That was reduced to 100 foot- 
candles of illumination. That was done in the 
design stage before building and commission- 
ing. Now that they are in the building they 
are looking in the direction of cutting this 
down further. This will be done on a floor- 
by-floor and on a task-oriented basis just in 
the design stage. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As I recall the figures, 
Dr. Rowe, compared to a building of similar 
size but conventional design, the Hydro build- 
ing uses about a third as much energy, I be- 
lieve. Is that right? 


Dr. Rowe: That is right. It is also less than 
the well-documented GSA building in the 
United States. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What theyre talking 
about now is reducing that consumption by 
a further 15 per cent of existing levels. 


Mr. Burr: Back in 1938, the University of 
Minnesota made a study of lighting require- 
ments and concluded that a light level be- 
tween three and 10 foot-candles was ade- 
quate for efficient reading, that is, for a work 
area. They concluded that the efficiency was 
not increased by higher levels of lighting, 
only the rate of fatigue. The amount of 
fatigue was increased by higher levels of 
lighting. 


[8:15] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: How much did it cut 
down on the ability to complete a work day? 
In other words I’m not familiar with the 
study, obviously 1938 was long before my 
time. 


Mr. Burr: They concluded it was from three 
to 10 foot-candles. Another study at another 
American university in 1968 confirmed this 
previous study that had been done 30 years 
before. 

If you come along to 1952, the New York 
City Board of Education put out a manual 
which called for 20 foot-candles in class- 
rooms. Later on, the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, which in United States sets the 
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minimum standards, put it up to 30 foot- 
candles in 1957; and in 1971 it went up to 60 
as the minimum standard. In 1972 I remem- 
ber there was a lighting fixture advertisement 
in one of the construction industry magazines 
recommending a minimum lighting level of 
90 foot-candles throughout all new office 
buildings. 

Now you tell me the first thought was to 
have 200 foot-candle power in the Moog 
building but they cut that down, fortunately, 
to 100 before they actually did the installa- 
tion. 

The Wall Street Journal, which is a well- 
known institution, attributed the setting of 
these standards of minimum lighting to the 
lighting equipment companies or at least 
people who were associated with them, and 
the electric power companies, which of course 
in the United States are privately owned. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Some are. 


Mr. Burr: Most of them. They're not like 
Ontario where the profit motive is not a 
factor. 

What I’m suggesting to you or to the 
ministry is that there should be a programme 
to reduce the excessive candle power of 
lighting in school rooms and offices through- 
out the province. I remember somewhere in 
the mid-1950s the school in which I was 
teaching, we had four globes in each room. 
They had been there since 1922 and nobody 
had ever complained about inadequate 
lighting. In fact, we usually had only two 
of them on unless it happened to be a dark 
day. Depending on the side of the build- 
ing on which the room was located, most 
of the time we had none on. They came 
along and ripped out these four globes and 
put in banks and banks of fluorescent light- 
ing and made it just as bright as it is 
right here now. It was only a couple of years 
after that that I found I needed glasses, 
incidentally. 


I suppose the minister didn’t teach long 
enough ago to notice that very few of the 
children a few decades ago needed glasses 
whereas today the number of elementary 
and high school students wearing glasses is 
very high. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There also weren’t 
the preventive programmes at that time 
either. There weren’t regular inspections in 
the schools. 


Mr. Burr: Oh yes, if people couldn’t see 
well they did get glasses in those days. I 
suspect that there is a connection between 
this excessive lighting—in fact, I gave a 


speech three years ago in the House about 
this and I found it the other day. 


Mr. Mancini: What do you think of it? 


Mr. Burr: I thought it was a good speech 
and I can’t see why the people who were 
designing the Moog building hadn’t read 
it. How much trouble it would have saved 
them if they had read it. Two hundred foot- 
candle power— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Just think of the ex- 
pense you could have saved if youd sent 
it to them. 


Mr. Burr: In a study it was found that 
white shadowless surroundings—as you notice, 
there’s scarcely any shadow in this room. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Just a few spectres. 


Mr. Burr: Shadowless surroundings re- 
sult in short-term aberrations for the people 
working in these areas; hallucinations and 
extreme mental discomfort. That’s what's 
the matter with us when we've been here 
for a few hours, it’s the lighting. 


In fact, this afternoon I was sitting here 
and I couldn’t figure out whether a third of 
the lights were out. I estimated about a 
third of the lights were out and I wondered 
whether this is part of your plan for con- 
serving energy or whether it was just poor 
maintenance because there are many bulbs 
there that are not in good condition. 


Glancing over at the wall now, I see that 
there is a switch there and you can control 
the number here. I wonder if anybody 
complained this afternoon that there wasn’t 
enough light because the full bank was not 
on. If you think of an individual member’s 
office, I use my office an average of one 
hour a day during a year. 


Mr. Mancini: Shame. 


Mr. Burr: I am in the House, I am in 
committees, I am in caucus; I think I am 
in my office one hour a day. That is 365 
days a year, because the House is not in 
session; and there are weekends. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You are talking on an 
average. 


Mr. Burr: There are Wednesdays. I am 
talking about one hour a day average. Is 
there anyone who would dispute that very 
much? That’s about rightP But my lights 
are on there 24 hours a day; so that room 
is wasting light 23 to 24 hours, which 
comes to about 96 per cent. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They are not on 24 
hours a day. 


Mr. Burr: When I come here 
evening, sometimes, they are on. 


in the 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Not if you come here 
on the weekends and holidays as some of us 
Metro members do. 


Mr. Burr: Do you mean you have started 
to cut them off? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, it was even true 
when I was first elected as a back-bencher 
that one had to know where the switch was 
to get them on on the weekend. 


Mr. Burr: I have come in here weekends 
and they have been on. Anyway, I am glad 
this is being done, that they are going off. 
But why not Jet me have a switch like those, 
so that I could turn my lights on that aver- 
age one hour a day and save this electricity? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The north wing was 
refurbished. In 1969, was it? I will have to 
ask someone who was here. You were here. 


Mr. Burr: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In 1969 would it be? 
Certainly it was well before the start of this 
kind of concern about energy that is appar- 
ent today. To minimize front-end cost and to 
minimize the cost of all the additional 
switches, many places obviously went to a 
central switching system. I don’t know what 
the cost would be to rip it out again and do 
it over. 


Mr. Burr: The result would be to save 
energy. In fact on the same subject I have a 
letter here from a gentleman who wrote to 
you after seeing you on a television pro- 
gramme. I had better not read it all but his 
final paragraph says: “Another contradiction 
to this whole energy conservation programme 
is the fact that during all of July and August 
this year the overhead lights on the Don 
Valley Parkway were left on day and night.” 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think I have written 
back to that individual. 


Mr. Burr: Did you explain it to him? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: First of all, I live right 
next to the Don Valley Parkway and I was 
in and out of town and to the House July 
and August. I think he may have been in 
town. I have seen them on in the mornings. 
It is some malfunction of the timing switch 
more often than not. But, as far as I know— 


and I think I have written back to that par- 
ticular fellow—they were not on al] day and 
all night through July and August. They are 
on a timer. 


IMr. Burr: He had complained to people. 
He had phoned the police. He had phoned 
various people and the lights stayed on dur- 
ing the days on which he saw them, I pre- 
sume. How do you control that situation? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In that particular case 
that comes under the municipality. It’s cer- 
tainly in their best interest to turn them off 
and put them on a timing device, which 
most municipalities have them on now, be- 
cause it cuts down their cost. To anybody 
who writes to me or calls me, I just say call 
the works commissioner or parks commis- 
sioner, depending on what you have in your 
particular town; or the county engineer, your 
reeve or your mayor; and point this out, as 
maybe they haven’t even noticed it, because 
it’s certainly easy enough to drive along a 
street in broad daylight and not notice that 
they are on. 


Mr. Burr: Not if you are energy conserva- 
tion-minded. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I agree, but we have 
a long way to go before we have that kind 
of general commitment in the population. 


Mr. Burr: It takes just one person— 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I agree. 


Mr. Burr: —to phone somebody, if he 
knew where to phone. 


Mr. Shore: Mr. Burr, could I interject and 
ask a question on the same subject? I got a 
couple of letters on Hydro, on the same sub- 
ject, in London where two people within two 
days wrote me this type of letter saying the 
lights are on all the time in the Hydro build- 
ing in London, Ontario. Is that a local 
decision too? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The Ontario Hydro 
building? 
Mr. Shore: Yes, the regional office on Wel- 


lington Road. I don’t know the accuracy of 
it but I have had two letters in two days. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Can you send them on 
to me? 


Mr. Shore: I just got them. You will be 
getting the copies. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We will give them to 
Hydro, because certainly at the head office 
building they have been making every effort 
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to get the cleaners to tum off the lights as 
they move out of a section of the building. 
If you stand out there long enough, you can 
sort of watch the building darken as they go 
through the building, and that’s supposed to 
be the case for all the buildings. We're try- 
ing to get plant managers in all the govern- 
ment buildings to do the same. It is a matter 
of training and changing bad habits. 


Mr. Burr: Could you look into this matter 
of how much light is needed in a school 
room? There are various studies of it, and if 
you find that there is a significant amount of 
excessive lighting, give some consideration 
to— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is a project 
under way as part of the energy management 
programme, with the Ministry of Education 
monitoring some schools. I am thinking of 
the two in Waterloo. That was mainly insula- 
tion, but lighting was also part of that 
project. 


Dr. Rowe: Over and above that they have 
a task force looking at lighting. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I know back in the 
1960s when I was teaching and the SEF 
schools were just coming in and there was 
a big to-do about those at the time because 
they did require higher levels of lighting. If 
you recall, the SEF school's tend to have 
much less glass, fewer windows and smaller 
ones. 


Mr. Burr: There are certain commercial 
stores where you go in and it’s almost blind- 
ing, They have about 10 times more light 
than they need. In fact, the Wall Street 
Journal refers to some buildings that have 
apparently according to the proper standards 
10 to 20—the Wall Street Journal mentions 
20—times as much light as is required. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I know. I get the 
letters about the used car lots and the furni- 
ture stores that leave all their display win- 
dows lit all the time and, here again, quite 
often it’s just a matter of drawing it to the 
attention of property management and shop 
owners, that sort of thing. I think, though, 
you will find that when the rate structure is 
changed, if it does, in fact, change in the 
way it’s being suggested, a lot of those places 
will be getting the message just in their bills 
more than they do now. 


Mr. Burr: All right, speaking about the 
way you get the message, I think probably 
your inserts with Hydro bills produce the 
best results, especially if they are not all the 
same; that is, where a person opens the bill 


and finds something that looks different, If 
you find something that looks like what you 
have read before, you don’t bother to read 
it. 

This Christmas one, I don’t know where 
it originated but in Windsor we have a red 
insert advising us that Christmas lights should 
be put on not earlier than seven p.m. and 
should be turned out when we go to bed. 
All right, there is one message there, just 
one message about one thing and I think 
most of the people who get the bill will read 
that and will respond. 

You talk a lot about voluntary co-operation 
and all that sort of thing, which is fine, but 
people do like to have some guidelines. From 
your experience in teaching, you know that 
the students like to have some rules that 
they are supposed to follow. Otherwise you 
have chaos. 

[8:30] 


I would like to see you come down with 
some figure, we will say, for air conditioning 
and say that in the summertime it just isn’t 
the proper thing to do to put your air condi- 
tioner on if the temperature is less than, say, 
78° Fahrenheit or whatever it is in the 
Celsius scale. If people had some figure 
which had been stated by an authority as 
being the proper line below which they 
shouldn’t put on their air conditioner, I think 
you could save huge amounts of energy. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Do you remember 
about this time last year—I am not sure 
whether it was a bill stuffer; I know it was 
an ad and it may have been a bill stuffer 
as well—Hydro did put out information. As 
I recall the ad there was a piggy bank on it 
or something, with money falling into it. 
They listed all the usual appliances and con- 
venience things you would find in the house 
and listed what the average monthly con- 
sumption was. 


Mr. Burr: I’ve seen that. Yes, that was 
good. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: I had a lot of positive 
comment on that. People said: “I didn’t 
realize that a stereo could use that much; 
or an electric can opener or whatever.” That 
is the kind of thing. I agree, that we are 
going to do more of—put it in very simple 
terms. 


Mr. Burr: Right. If next May, all the 
Hydro bills contained a flyer with the opinion 
of some expert or other, or some health 
authority maybe, decrying air cooling below 
a certain Fahrenheit figure—well say 78°— 
I think you would get a very good response. 
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I was in a house this summer on a day when 
the temperature was very pleasant outside, 
maybe 73 or 74, but this place had air con- 
ditioning that drove it down tto 65 or 66, I 
think. It was uncomfortable. Now there is an 
awful waste of power and energy. Yet, as 
far as I know, no one has ever been given a 
kind of a standard. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think you are right. 
That is a good suggestion. Certainly in our 
own advertising and in Hydro’s we have 
talked about heating levels and lighting and 
so forth. I don’t believe we included air con- 
ditioning in our own book. That is a good 
suggestion. 


Mr. Burr: Has the ministry made any esti- 
mate about what the effect would be on 
energy waste or energy conservation of a 
continuation of daylight saving during the 
winter? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This has been looked 
at by us, also by the federal Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Mr. Burr: It is not significant then? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell; No, that is right. That 
is exactly the word that has been used—insig- 
nificant. 


Mr. Ruston: It’s rough on the school kids 
and rough on the school bus drivers, too. 


Hon. Mr. 


country. 


Timbrell: It can be in the 


Mr. Ruston: That is why they banned it in 
the United States; they had so many acci- 
dents. 


Mr. Burr: There has been reference to gas 
prices in the United States and we under- 
stand why they are lower. On Highway 401, 
it’s 93.9 cents for regular gas yet in Windsor 
I have seen two places—I don’t recall whether 
they are self-serve or not—which are adver- 
tising gas for 72.9 cents. With a 21 cent 
spread those people on Highway 401 are cer- 
tainly charging an exorbitant amount. I 
don’t think they make very much because I 
don’t think very many people buy gas there 
any more because of the exorbitant price. 

This is not really in the matter of conser- 
vation. This is more for the tourist promotion, 
I should think, but I just mention there is 
that spread. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In the spring the Minis- 
try of Transportation and Communications 
undertook to review the leases. The leases 
are basically—I think it is a flat rate plus a 


percentage of sales so the leases were con- 
tributing to the problem. These have now 
been renegotiated by MTC and it should 
result in dropping the prices along the 400 
series highways by about a nickel a gallon. 


Mr. Burr: I don’t think it has done it yet. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I bought gas near 
Frankford on Highway 401 on Sunday night 
and I paid 91.9 cents for unleaded. I take it 
you are saying the 93.9 cents was regular? 


Mr. Burr: Regular. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I paid 91.9 cents for 
unleaded, so it is starting. I pay 86.9 cents 
or 87.9 cents for unleaded in Don Mills, so 
that is not much of a difference. 


Mr. Burr: As for pilot lights on gas fur- 
naces, I think almost any gas company worker 
will tell you there is no reason to have those 
on during the summertime and that the 
average person pays about $16 really for 
nothing. These are people who are aware of 
the argument that there will be some damage 
to your furnace if the pilot light is not on, 
but they don’t buy that argument. Have you 
checked into that at all? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think Dr. Rowe has. 
There is a safety element here too, as I 
recall. 


Dr. Rowe: We checked this both with the 
staff of Canadian Gas Research Institute and 
also Consumers’ Gas themselves. I think the 
ultimate is I polled the senior management 
of Consumer’s Gas to find out what they did 
as individuals, and they did turn off their 
furnaces themselves. I think in every case 
that I polled they also had dehumidifiers 
operating in the basement because of the fact 
that the surface of the heat exchanger in a 
high humidity condition can corrode and that 
will reduce the efficiency in the wintertime 
operation. 


Mr. Burr: Then for people who have de- 
humidifiers in their basements, turning off 
the pilot during the summer would be an 
energy-saving measure. 


Dr. Rowe: It would be an energy-saving 
measure. The question then is whether the 
homeowner is capable of igniting the pilot 
himself in the fall or whether or not he should 
call the gas company to come and dao it. 


Mr. Burr: That is a detail, but there is 
another potential saving here. 


Dr. Rowe: That’s right. 
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Mr. Burr: Could I find out from the minis- 
ter what is the progress of the National Re- 
search Council’s and Quebec Hydro’s installa- 
tion on the Magdalen Islands of that Domin- 
ion Aluminium Fabricating Company’s 200- 
kilowatt wind turbine? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t think the project 
has finally got off the ground. 


Mr. Burr: The last word I have is that it is 
supposed to be installed in December. 


Dr. Higgin: It seems as if they might make 
that date now. They were held up by a 
labour dispute. Despite the fact that Quebec 
Hydro employees were on strike, the union 
did agree and the local did work on that 
project after some delay. 

In other words, they made an exception. 
They had a crew out there. It was thought 
initially they were going to be held up by 
the strike on installation of the fittings, the 
transformer hook-up and so on. The crew did 
get on the job, and it is now hoped that, 
though they will be slightly delayed, they 
will have it up in December. The machine 
itself was being fabricated! and shipped. 

I am not sure yet whether it is on the 
mainland or it has arrived out on the Magda- 
len Islands. The machine has been made. As 
I understand it, the site preparations are 
almost finished. That was simply due to the 
good faith of the union in going ahead with 
that project, despite the general labour dis- 
pute. 


Mr. Burr: The information I have is that it 
costs $235,000 for this prototype and that it 
will produce electricity on this island, which 
has a good wind velocity, for about four cents 
per kilowatt hour. The engineering manager 
says that units built subsequently would drop 
in price to $100,000. Does this mean that if 
the Magdilen Islands had received the second 
of a series, rather than the first, at $100,000 
that the cost of the electricity there would 
be in the neighbourhood of two cents per 
kilowatt hour? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Not necessarily. The 
question is who would have got the first. 


Dr. Higgin: The answer to that question 
is that the main part of the wind turbine’s 
cost is the capital and of your annual costs 
the major part is due to the amortization and 
interest charges on that capital. There are, 
however, operating and maintenance costs 
and we don’t know what they'll be but they 
figure to be in the range of five to 10 per 
cent of the capital. The figure probably 
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would drop below three cents but how far 
it would drop we don’t know. 

The point is that the Magdalen Islands 
have 19.6 miles an hour mean annual winds 
and the power available from the wind is 
proportional to the cube of the wind velocity. 
We've looked at that machine in great detail 
and NRC did an aerodynamic optimiza- 
tion of the machine for operation in the On- 
tario wind regime. That report is available 
now as a supplement to our wind report; 
it's an evaluation of how it would operate 
under Ontario conditions. 

The figure we got from Dominion Alu- 
minum for a short production run of follow- 
on units was $170,000 for that machine. That 
was the figure they quoted us. 


Mr. Burr: One hunded and _ seventy? 


Dr. Higgin: The difference is it depends on 
whether they're into a volume of producing 
10 units or 100 units. Your figure of $100,000 
might be correct. 


Mr. Burr: That might be for the 25th one? 


Dr. Higgin: Yes; our figure was $170,000. 
We reckon on an installed cost in northern 
Ontario, taking into account shipment and 
so on, of about $240,000. The power cost 
at the busbar in northern Ontario would be 
of the order of 10 cents per kilowatt hour 
from that machine, optimized for use in On- 
tario at a capital cost of $170,000. 


Mr. Burr: Why would that be different? 


Dr. Higgin: The annual power production 
is considerably lower than in the Magdalen 
Islands. 


Mr. Burr: If it were in an area where 
the winds were, say, 12 miles an hour? 


Dr. Higgin: In Ontario, probably about our 
best mean annual wind speeds are about 
12% miles an hour. Under those conditions 
—I’m trying to recollect the figure—it seems 
to me we had a maximum power production 
of around 230,000 kilowatt hours per vear 
and that’s about half what it will produce 
in the Magdalen Tslands. 


Mr. Burr: How much did this northern 
Ontario wind study cost? 


‘Dr. Higgin: This was done as a small sup- 
plement because the ministry would like the 
information. As you probably understand the 
information on these larger machines wasn’t 
available at the time we commenced our 
wind power study initially. Ontario Research 
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Foundation did this as a supplemental] con- 
tract since they had a lot of the data and 
the staff on the job for $3,500. 


Mr. Burr: That was $3,500? 
Dr. Higgin: Yes. 
Mr. Burr: I thought there was a $25,000. 


Dr. Higgin: No, we have already spent 
with them $29,500 on the main part of the 
study which provided all the data on wind 
regimes and so on. All they did was look at 
the operating characteristics of three large 
wind machines in those wind conditions in 
northern Ontario. Under our main study most 
of the work was done. They just had to do 
a few simple calculations and as a result we 
got it done for a very low cost. 


Mr. Burr: As I recall you wanted about 30 
kilowatts and on the market there are these 
five or six kilowatt generators running at 
$1,000 per kilowatt. It seems to me you could 
have bought enough equipment for the same 
price and used the period of time it took to 
make the study—six months, nine months, a 
year, whatever it was—to monitor the actual 
operation. At the end of the time you'd have 
had the thing in place and you would know 
in fact rather than in theory how it worked 
out. 


[8:45] 


Dr. Higgin: Our plans are in this current 
fiscal year to follow through with a practical 
demonstration; that is in our plans. But our 
main mandate was to assess the potential of 
the resource, and you cannot do that by look- 
ing at the operation of one wind machine at 
one particular site. It’s necessary to undertake 
a wind survey of the province. This is a 
highly specialized job and we were quite 
lucky in having some excellent consultants 
with experience in this area. 


Mr. Burr: But you have wind charts for 
the whole province at 30 meters. 


Dr. Higgin: We developed those as part 
of the study. A lot of the cost of the study 
was indeed developed in taking raw data 
from the Atmospheric Environment Service 
and using computers and other simulation 
techniques to develop those wind maps. 


Mr. Burr: Hasn’t the federal government 
had these for some time? 


Dr. Higgin: The federal government has 
a rather gross map of Canada, and I don’t 
know whether you're referring to the one of 
the National Research Council. No, they 
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didn’t have that data. In fact, we had the 
National Research Council and the Atmos- 
pheric Environment Service on our steering 
committee so why would we want to dupli- 
cate any efforts? We had them right there 
and they were part of our task force on this 
project. 


Dr. Rowe: They also charged us. 


Dr. Higgin: They also charged us a fee 
for the data, I might add. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Just to go back a bit, 
the equipment that you referred to as being 
available I think is American, or is it Euro- 
pean? 


Mr. Burr: No, it’s a place in Quebec. The 
Electro Company, St. Hyacinthe. 


Dr. Higgin: The Electro machine is a 
German machine. We looked at three ma- 
chines which we felt had significant poten- 
ital. They were the Aerowatt FP 4100— 


Mr. Burr: That’s French, and very expen- 
sive. 


Dr. Higgin: Yes, $55,000 from the local 
distributor, for 4.1 kilowatts. We looked at 
the Electro, which is a six kilowatt machine, 
which sells for about $6,000 f.o.b. Montreal; 
and we also looked at the Dominion Alumi- 
num NRC vertical axis machine, that sells 
for a similar price, $6,000 f.o.b. Mississauga. 
So those are the machines that we evaluated. 


Mr. Burr: Someone gave me the impression 
that one of these machines that you're think- 
ing of placing up in northern Ontario is 
being tested on Toronto Island? 


Dr. Higgin: Yes, the very latest informa- 
tion on this topic is we were approached 
by the federal government as a result of 
them being approached by a wind generator 
company through their unsolicited proposal 
route, and they wanted to undertake a test 
of a windpower system with a diesel and a 
dynamic control mode, and the site the com- 
pany had picked was, in fact, Toronto Island. 
The federal government has approached us 
for cost sharing and at this point we've 
reached an agreement in principle that we 
will participate. The details still haven't 
been worked out. 


Mr. Burr: It seems to me that the place 
to do it would be up north where it would 
be of some good. 


Dr. Higgin: The costs increase tremend- 
ously. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The costs increase and 
youre also not near such things as_ the 
university, the research foundation and the 
ministries themselves, which have been 
doing the monitoring. 


Mr. Burr: How do you know the wind 
down here is the same as up there? 


Dr. Higgin: That’s been looked at very 
closely and although the wind regime over 
the year is considerably lower here, Toronto 
Island airport, in the wintertime the wind 
pattern is very similar to the wind conditions 
in northern Ontario, surprisingly. That’s 
using the data from the island airport. 


Mr. Rowe: But the basic object of the 
experiment, as Dr. Higgin pointed out, is 
to be able to offload a diesel set with the 
wind generator and this is the purpose and 
the objective of this particular experiment. 


Dr. Higgin: This is a peculiar dynamic 
control problem and we've not been able 
to find anyone who has worked this out. If 
you use batteries then you have no problem, 
but batteries are limited to very low-power 
systems. If you want to really meet a con- 
stant load, provide constant power, you have 
to have a dynamic control system with a 
diesel and a wind generator operating to- 
gether, and that’s really the intent of the 
experiment, to design and test the system 
which will allow that to happen. 


Mr. Burr: Well have you any figures on the 
wind rates? You have them at 100 feet or 30 


metres—100 feet we will say—have you any 
at 200 feet? 


Dr. Higgin: We have the figures at the 
height of the measuring station. We have a 
table in the wind power report, which gives 
a factor by which you must multiply that 
figure in order to obtain the wind regime at 
any height. It so happens that for the purpose 
of the map they are all reduced to 30 metres, 
but by using the wind power report, you can 
calculate the wind regime at any location by 
using this factor. 


This factor is terrain specific. In other 
words, it’s been worked out from the top- 
ography of the locality. It’s different for areas 
Over water as compared to areas over land 
and so on, completely different. So although 
I have never worked out the figures for 200 
feet, it’s a very simple hand calculation to 
multiply the wind speed at the measuring 
station’s height by this factor to obtain it at 
any height. 


Mr. Burr: Have you any idea whether it’s 
roughly double or 50 per cent greater? Have 
you any idea where it fits in? 


Dr. Higgin: The factor is something to the 
power .26, so it’s roughly the fourth root of 
the height. 


Mr. Burr: Of course this is very important 
when you are putting a tower up 100 feet or 
if you decide to put it up 150 or 200 feet. 


Dr. Higgin: Yes; of course the cost of the 
tower as well has to be borne in mind as to 
whether you get—again the theoretical for- 
mula would be to the power one-seventh; 
that’s Von Karmann’s velocity law, but in 
actual fact you don’t get that in real situa- 
tions due to ground roughness; it goes up 
about the fourth root of the height. 


Mr. Burr: Ill ask just one more question 
and then I’m through for the session. I’d like 
to ask a question about the energy conserva- 
tion aspect of mopeds. 


Because these machines weigh about 120 
pounds and they don’t exceed a speed limit 
of 30 m.p.h., they travel between 150 and 
200 miles per gallon. Thus a moped is about 
ten times as efficient in terms of energy con- 
sumption as an automobile, and with proper 
conditions a moped can safely and economi- 
cally carry two persons. For those who are 
brave enough to use them in city traffic, mo- 
peds provide an inexpensive, year-round alter- 
native mode of urban transportation. If cov- 
ered parking were available, more people 
would use both bicycles and mopeds. I say 
covered parking because in wet weather, wet 
seats on both bicycles and mopeds, and wet 
spark plugs in the mopeds, are certainly a 
deterrent to the use of this energy-cheap 
method of transportation. My final question is 
what consideration has the ministry given to 
this admittedly minor, but for the people 
concerned important, aspect of energy con- 
servation? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I must say that, or 
admit, if that’s the right word, that in looking 
at building codes and so forth, that hasn’t 
necessarily been a crucial fundamental prin- 
ciple. I think you will find, though— 


‘Mr. Burr: Will you put it on the agenda for 
one of your meetings? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well it’s the sort of 
thing I think that in the discussions we are 
having with architects and people who are in 
the building design business which we could— 
I was just going to say though that I think you 
will find in the newer complexes, and even 
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around Queen’s Park, you will see more pro- 
vision made in the government garages and 
around the buildings for bicycles to be stored 
and chained to racks, that sort of thing. I 
don’t know what the policy is, for instance, 
if a government employee wants to bring a 
moped, whether they have to rent a parking 
spot or whether there is provision. I don’t 
know, it’s a good point. 


Mr. Burr: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Gaunt: I find the discussion with 
respect to solar and wind energy very help- 
ful, and certainly it’s an area in which con- 
siderable effort and research is going to have 
to be done in the coming years. I'm one who 
happens to believe we haven’t done enough 
research and committed enough funds to this 
kind of research development in the last few 
years. 

We have seen the nuclear energy source 
as a solution to our energy problems, par- 
ticularly since the late sixties and the early 
seventies. I think we have more or less com- 
mitted all our eggs to the nuclear basket, so 
to speak, and it’s only in the last little while, 
a year or so, that we have started looking at 
these other energy sources, such as solar and 
wind energy. 

I was struck by the information in World 
Energy Strategies that said there’s a possibil- 
ity that oi] and fission technologies may be 
operating at a net energy loss. That means 
the energy consumed may turn out to be 
greater than the energy produced. The other 
comments that were made in that respect I 
find quite revealing. It has been indicated 
that the crucial gap between the nuclear and 
the solar electricity is the multi-billion dollar 
subsidies for nuclear fission, and that may 
very well be the case. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Pardon me—multi- 
billion dollar subsidies for what? 


Mr. Gaunt: For the nuclear fission, the 
nuclear process that we have in our Candu 
plants. 

The nuclear programme actually gives me 
pause on two counts. The first is the matter 
of whether or not it is, in the long haul, eco- 
nomical. The second is the matter of the 
safety aspect; and on that there is a great tug 
and pull; people who feel that it is safe; 
other people who run up the flags and say 
no, were not so sure. Obviously the wind 
and solar energy sources are safe. They are 
renewable, and in my view I think that’s the 
direction in which we should be looking 

seriously. 


Let me deal with this matter of the safety 
aspect of the nuclear process. This was 
brought home rather dramatically to me be- 
cause I noticed that at Douglas Point, which 
is quite familiar to me, we had a problem 
there not so long ago with a spill. This spill 
concerned heavy water and we lost about, I 
guess about 5,000 gallons of heavy water, 
which amounts to about $500,000. I couldn’t 
understand it, given the fact that we have 
been given all kinds of assurances that the 
process was safe as far as toxic gases are 
concerned and as far as radiation is con- 
cerned. Here we had one of the largest plants 
in North America, or it’s going to be when 
it's fully operational. We were given assur- 
ances that the plant is safe and that all of 
these things are under control and under 
constant observation. Given that fact, how 
in the world was it possible for 5,000 gallons 
of heavy water to escape from a nylon pipe- 
line without someone noticing it? 


[9:00] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Let me check your 
figures. That sounds high to me. 


(Mr. Sargent: That seems low. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Do you recall, Mr. 
IFrame, what was the amount in the heavy 
water loss? 


Mr. Sargent: You had better say it is low 
or you are dead. 


Mr. Chairman; Order, please. 


Mr. Frame: When Mr. Gaunt says at 
Douglas Point, there are two stations at the 
Bruce nuclear power development. I am kind 
of wondering which station he is referring to. 


Mr. Gaunt: I am talking about the heavy 
water loss. 


Mr. Frame: From the heavy water plant 
itself? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Not from the generat- 
ing station? 


Mr. Frame: I am not familiar with any 
particular heavy water loss from the heavy 
water plant itself. There may or may not 
have been, but we don’t have a report on it. 
The only heavy water loss which has been 
recorded publicly is that about six years ago 
there was a heavy water loss from the Doug- 
las Point plant, which is a 200-megawatt 
plant, the small one, because someone turned 
the wrong valve. That loss was just revealed 
or announced publicly about three or four 
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months ago. It first came to the public’s 
attention then. 


Mr. Sargent: Why? 


Mr. Frame: It has been in a report for 
several years. 


Mr. Sargent: Why did you not publish it 
at the time? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There was no danger. 


Mr. Sargent: What is your PR man, Don 
White, doing there, not telling the public and 
keeping it a secret? 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Sargent: I don’t have to, I am asking 
him a question. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Sargent, if you 
want to ask some questions or carry on as 
usual— 


Mr. Sargent: You are not the chairman. I 
will take orders from the chairman, not from 
you. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am just suggesting 
you do it to me rather than to somebody 
who is not in a position to answer that. 


Mr. Sargent: I asked him why it wasn’t 
made public that there was a loss. 


Mr. Chairman: If you ask a question that 
is quite all right, but you were expressing an 
opinion in the form of a question. 


Mr, Sargent: I will change my question. 
Why wasn’t it made public at the time? 


Mr. Frame: I believe within Hydro’s rec- 
ords on the operation of the Douglas Point 
plant, it was recorded. I don’t think we had 
a ‘Ministry of the Environment at that time. 
That was about 1970 or 1971. I am not sure 
what ministry would be involved; but it was 
recorded and there was no secret about ae 
because at that time nobody was really con- 
cerned. 


The report was reviewed by one of the 
public interest groups several months ago. 
It was pointed out there had been a loss, as 
I remember, because someone had turned the 
wrong valve. It was a relatively minor loss 
and there was no indication that it endan- 
gered the water in Lake Huron at all. I am 
not 100 per cent familiar with that report. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The point is there was 
no danger to the public. 


Mr. Frame: None whatever. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The problem was an 
economic loss, a loss of HsO, but it was not 
a question of public danger. 


Mr. Frame: If there has been a _ spill 
recently of 5,000 gallons from the heavy 
water plant itself, we don’t have any record 
of it; and even so there would be no danger 
in that either. Heavy water comes out of the 
lake and it can go back in. It is one part in 
7,000 of normal water. Up in Lake Huron, it 
is slightly higher than a lot of other places, 
and that is why the heavy water plant is 
there. 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes, you are quite right, there 
was no danger. It was an economic loss and 
that was the only problem. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The only other 5,000 
figure in my mind was the $5,000 an hour 
which represented the extra cost per hour in 
generating electricity from coal when the 
Pickering unit was down. That is why I won- 
dered perhaps whether there was some upset 
with the figures. I have never heard that 
figure. 


Mr. Frame: I think this was fairly recently. 
I think we are talking about a different one 
from the one to which the gentleman made 
reference. This was in the London Free 
Press around the first part of September of 
this year. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We will try and find 
out about that. 


Mr. Gaunt: I raise the matter solely from 
the point of view of pointing out that if this 
could happen without someone noticing, then 
isn't it fair to assume that perhaps we are 
incurring some additional dangers over and 
above what we have been led to believe 
insofar as radiation is concerned? True, there 
was certainly no danger to the public in this 
instance because it is harmless. It was just 
a matter of big dollars, that is all we lost 
here. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think the difference 
between the design of a heavy water plant 
and the design of a generating station is, you 
have built into a generating station a series 
of systems of backup fail-safe devices, each 
one backing up the other, that because you 
are dealing with fissile materials have to be 
there, that aren’t there in a heavy water 
plant. I might ask Dr. Johnson, who has been 
involved in the Canadian nuclear programme 
for the last 30 years, to comment further on 
this, but obviously in a heavy water plant, 
as in any manufacturing plant, you have 
built-in warning systems; but because there 
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isn’t the kind of concern for public safety in 
the loss of heavy water that there is in the 
possible malfunction of a generating station, 
you just don’t have the number and sophis- 
tication of controls, as I understand it. Per- 
haps Dr. Johnson could elaborate a little 
further on that. 


Dr. A. C, Johnson: 1 think, Mr. Minister, 
we should differentiate, and I think you are 
doing that, between a generating station and 
a heavy water production plant. They both 
appear at the Bruce station. The dangers in- 
herent in one system are in an entirely dif- 
ferent category from the dangers in the other. 
I think maybe we should ask Dr. Finlay to 
comment on the heavy water production 
plant inasmuch as he spent quite a few 
years operating one. 


Mr. Gaunt: Actually, the spill took place 
at the generating station, as I understand it, 
not at the production plant. 


Dr. A. C, Johnson: At Bruce? 
Mr. Gaunt: At Bruce. 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: Since the Bruce gener- 
ating station only started up a few months 
ago at a very low power level, then if the 
spill—I am just not familiar with this spill— 
took place before the startup then it is just 
an economic loss, because there would ob- 
viously be no radioactivity in the heavy 
water. If it occurred after the startup, there 
is a minuscule amount of radioactivity in 
the heavy water. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What is going through 
my mind is, how much heavy water is there 
in a plant even when it is fully commis- 
sioned? Would there be as much as 5,000 
gallons of heavy water? 


Dr. A, C. Johnson: Oh yes. There are 
quite a few tons of it; maybe 5,000 tons. So 
I think, Mr. Minister, what we should do is 
pin this report down so we know what we 
are discussing here, and we would be glad 
to do that if you can give us any more 


details. 


Mr. Gaunt: Sure, actually it was a release 
by Don White, your public information offi- 
cer at Douglas Point, and he indicated that 
they lost $500,000 through a heavy water 
spill at the Bruce nuclear generating station. 
That was the way it was worded and, inter- 
estingly enough, they said 20 megagrams of 
heavy water spilled from a temporary nylon 
test pipeline. About two-thirds of the spill 
was recovered while the remaining seven 


megagrams evaporated through the ventila- 
tion system and drifted away over the sur- 
rounding countryside. Interestingly enough, 
they indicated the magnitude of the spill in 
megagrams, which really doesn’t contribute 
to lay people understanding. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We are supposed to 
go metric. As you know, Mr. Chretien told 
me two weeks ago. 


Mr. Gaunt: Maybe we 
switched to kilograms. 


should have 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: A megagram is a thou- 
sand kilograms and that turns out to be one 
long ton—2,200 pounds. It is a much simpler 
unit than British engineering system units. 


Mr. Gaunt: What you are telling me then 
is that in terms of the generating plant and 
in terms of the nuclear components this kind 
of thing couldn’t happen. This only happened 
because everybody realizes there is no danger 
inherent in heavy water and if it does spill, 
it’s just a few dollars down the drain. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s no small con- 
cern. In 1974, as you know, there was diff- 
culty with unit 3 at Pickering when they 
found three pressure tubes leaking and, 
through more tests, they subsequently found 
14 more. A total of 17 pressure tubes of the 
390 were leaking. After analysis it was found 
that the leaks were because of a problem 
with a rolling joint— 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: It’s a rolled joint. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Sorry—a rolled joint in 
the installation. That’s all been repaired. In 
the process, Hydro developed some new ma- 
chinery or detection devices which are now 
in use on that plant and at Bruce. Not only 
was there no danger at that time, they 
cleaned it up very quickly, repaired the faulty 
installations and developed new devices 
which are looking for this very problem 
during the regular operation of the reactors. 


Mr. Gaunt: Could the minister enlighten 
me with respect to new technology having 
to do with breaking down the waste material 
after the process? There was some develop- 
ment called bombardment, I believe, where- 
by the life of the waste material could be 
cut substantially. Has there been any further 
development in that particular area? This is 
of real concern to people who are associated 
in any way with this kind of programme 
because of the tremendously long life of this 
material. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There are a number 
of programmes under way in different parts 
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of the world on different aspects of the next 
generation of nuclear reactors. Again, be- 
cause Dr, Johnson has had such a long 
special background in it, perhaps he could 
run through some of them which are under 
way. 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: I think, to address the 
specific question asked regarding the wastes 
that need to be looked after for a long period 
of time, one has first of all to identify pre- 
cisely what we are talking about. Sometimes 
they confuse it by having plutonium which 
does have a long half-life but the objective 
of the nuclear power programme is to extract 
that plutonium for future use. It would be 
irresponsible to throw that plutonium away 
into permanent storage. We aren’t talking 
about a 24,000-year half-life material. 


What we are really talking about is two 
isotopes, one of cesium and one of strontium 
and these have a half-life of approximately 
30 to 33 years. That’s still a fairly long half- 
life because for permanent decay you have 
to worry about them for maybe 50 to 100 
half-lives; that’s 50 or 100 times 30 years 
which is a significant period of time. Those 
are the two we are talking about when we 
are talking about long term storage of wastes. 


The present thinking—not only in Canada; 
this is a universal problem—is that we are 
not in a great hurry to worry about these 
because the amounts we are talking about, 
particularly in Canada, are not large. The 
problem has been postponed as far as deter- 
mining a final solution to it is concerned 
because there is just no urgency to it. 


We probably have 15, 20 or 25 years 
before we really have to face up to the pre- 
cise way we are going to handle these. At 
the present time, efforts are going on in pure 
research and in development techniques, try- 
ing to determine which way these should be 


handled. 


The interesting part is it is not just groping 
to find any way which can handle them. It’s 
more a matter of deciding which is the easiest 
and best way to handle them. 


[9:15] 


There is complete confidence that there 
are numerous ways that they can be handled. 
At this stage what we want to do is take 
the next 10 years to determine the best way 
of handling them. There are efforts going on 
in Germany, where the pressure is much 
greater because of the schedule they face; 
efforts in the United States have been going 
on for a long time. In Canada we have one 
of the more promising approaches, we are 
considering permanent burial in the Canadian 


Shield. As you know, the geological stability 
of the Canadian Shield is outstanding; it’s 
been there for— 


Mr. Sargent: Can I ask a question now? 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: Yes, I think that would 
be in order. 


Mr. Sargent: “Hundreds of scientists around 
the world regard this as one of the major 
unsolved problems in the field of nuclear 
energy.” In the whole world they don’t know 
the answers to this problem, and you are still 
searching. You are spending $35 billion on 
this programme, but you can’t bury the waste 


properly. 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: Could you repeat the 
word that they used? The scientists are what? 


Mr. Sargent: “Hundreds of scientists around 
the world regard this as one of the major 
unsolved problems in the field of nuclear 
energy.” 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: I would quibble about 
the word “unsolved.” I think it’s a matter of 
not determining— 


Mr. Sargent: They go on to say: “Geologi- 
cal storage is so uncertain that the avowed 
policy in Canada is for retrievable storage in 
surface facilities until a more permanent 
solution is found.” 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: I think that is perfectly 
consistent with what I am saying, that it 
isn’t an unsolved problem; it’s a problem in 
that they haven’t precisely pinpointed the 
way they will actually do it. I am sure if 
they were pressed tomorrow and told they 
had to do something, they could come up 
with a satisfactory— 


Mr. Sargent: Finally, they say: “If Cana- 
dian scientists have come up with the solu- 
tions that have escaped everyone else’s atten- 
tion, more power to them. But let’s hear what 
they are.” What are they? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think Dr. Johnson is 
outlining some of those. 


Mr. Sargent: They don’t buy what you're 
saying. 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: Who doesn’t buy it? 
That’s the question. 


Mr. Sargent: Nuclear scientists around the 
world. 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: That isn’t the case. 
Who are these scientists you are referring to? 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Which ones? 


Mr. Sargent: The submission is by Gordon 
Edwards, chairman of the Canadian Coali- 
tion for Nuclear Responsibility. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: From Montreal? 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: The difficulty with Dr. 
Gordon Edwards is that he is a mathema- 
tician; he is not a nuclear scientist at all. He 
has an axe to grind and he makes these rather 
glib statements that are just not supported. 


Mr. Sargent: Is his axe better than yours? 
Dr. A. C. Johnson: No. 


Mr. Yakabuski: You have somebody to turn 
the grindstone right here. 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: I’m sorry, Mr. Sargent, 
it’s not my view. Even though I have been 
associated with the programme, I have not 
been doing the development work in respect 
of the long-term disposal of waste products. 
I am quoting the people who have spent 
some years of their lives studying this prob- 
lem. And Dr. Gordon Edwards has not spent 
years of his life studying it. 


There are several approaches that have 
been taken. One is in the Canadian Shield, 
and they are quite convinced it’s merely a 
matter of determining the final details as to 
how to do that. They are satisfied that be- 
cause of the stability of the Canadien Shield, 
which has been there for quite a few hun- 
dreds of millions of years with no detectable 
disturbance in the Shield, it is a very likely 
location for these waste products. The cavity 
they would make would be some 3,000 or 
5,000 feet deep. 


The question, of course, is whether you 
continue to monitor it, as you could readily 
do, so that at any time in tthe next 1,000 
years you would know whether something 
was changing slightly or whether you, would 
have the confidence, after you had done 
further studies and investigations of the 
Canadian Shield, to say that you could close 
up the cavity and have it permanently in- 
accessible to anybody. It’s these questions 
they are worried about. 


Mr. Sargent: The salt project in Kansas 
City is about the best so far, isn’t itP 


Dr. A, C. Johnson: The salt mines were 
the first ones that were investigated. The one 
in Kansas City didn’t work out quite the way 
they had hoped— 


Mr. Sargent: It is the best they have so 
far, though, isn’t it? 
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Dr. A. C. Johnson: I am not sure it would 
necessarily be the best, but salt mines are 
certainly a very worthwhile one to consider. 
We are not doing that in Canada, even 
though we would have locations that would 
be appropriate, because the United States is 
spending a tremendous amount of effort on 
that and we will benefit from all of their 
work. But again, we don’t need to solve this 
problem tomorrow morning. We have quite 
a few years before we have to seriously— 


Mr. Sargent: The fact is that we have had 
the worst experience in America in our pro- 
gramme in Ontario. 


Dr, A. C. Johnson: Sorry; pardon? 


Mr. Sargent: What’s your experience with 
leakages and breakdowns? The most expen- 
sive breakdowns in Canada, the worst expe- 
rience in all America, we have right here 
in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, that’s not correct 
at all. 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: Could you quote your 
cases, where the breakdowns have been? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What do you base that 


on? 


Mr. Sargent: It is based on your $43 mil- 
lion experience in Pickering last year, the 
series of messes and untold capers at Douglas 
Point— 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: If I remember, there 
was a conference in early 1975 in Paris 
which had to do witb nuclear units around 
the world, and if I remember the Pickering 
unit was either the most efficient or the 
second most efficient of all operating nuclear 
units anywhere in the world. 


Mr. Sargent: It closed down for 1% years. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Pardon me, but that 
included the shutdown in late 1974. 


Mr. Sargent: Would you buy the fact that 
70 per cent of the American programmes are 
in limbo now? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Excuse me, could you 
confirm that point? 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: My wording would be 
the following, Mr. Minister, rather than use 
the word efficiency, the operating record of 
the Pickering station was the second best 
record of any station in the world. The 
poor record that you refer to could possibly 
have been the accident at Chalk River in 
1952, which was an accident on a research 
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reactor, It had nothing to do with a power 
reactor. A research reactor is just an entirely 
different beast. The effort that was taking 
place at that time was an extremely im- 
portant experiment that was helpful to the 
nuclear power programme, and they were 
doing things with the reactor that you would 
never do with a commercial power reactor. 
That has no relevancy to the history of 
the Ontario Hydro nuclear power programme. 

The shutdown of the reactor because of 
the tubes that the minister mentioned, I think 
it's fair to say, is just one of the normal 
types of mechanical difficulties you have 
with any new— 


Mr. Sargent: Sir, you don’t have any fair 
assessment. I’ve been talking about the lives 
of millions of people. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Mr. Sargent: What is that for? I’m asking 
him a question, We’se talking about the 
lives of people. 


Mr. Chairman: You are making a state- 
ment. Mr. Gaunt has the floor. 


Mr. Sargent: What is fair about it—talking 
about the lives of millions of people—when 
you have breakdowns to that extent? You 
can’t be half right. The chairman of the— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Chairman, on a 
point of order— 


Mr. Sargent: I want to say— 
Hon. Mr, Timbrell: On a point of order— 


Mr. Sargent: —to this gentleman here. The 
chairman of the AEC said— 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Sargent: —all we can hope to do is 
guess— 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 
Mr. Sargent: —and hope we're right. 
Mr. Chairman: Order! 


Mr. Sargent: Guess and hope we're right. 


Mr. Chairman: The minister has asked for 
a point of order, 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: ‘Mr, Chairman, I just 
wanted to make this point of order, I would 
appreciate it, if the member is going to 
launch into attacks or whatever, that he not 
address them to staff who are not in a 
position to respond. They don’t have the 
privilege—which is sometimes abused— 
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Mr. Sargent: I think they should get a 
medal working for this ministry. 


‘Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —of a member of the 
House. Mr. Chairman, the kind of statements 
that the hon. member has just made and, 
the kind of statements I’ve heard him make 
before in the House are some of the reasons 
you have a forum like the Porter commis- 
sion, an independent tribunal reviewing all 
aspects of electric power planning, but par- 
ticularly nuclear power, so that these kinds 
of statements can be made in a forum where 
they can be questioned, where they can be 
reviewed, where they can be challenged. 

I've read some of the material that you 
quote from time to time, from Messrs. 
Knelman and Edwards. I read some of the 
material from the United States that comes 
in here, that has absolutely no basis in fact 
whatsoever. You like to say there is no proof. 
The proof is in the operation of our plants. 
The proof is in the safety standards, laid 
down for the siting, for the construction, for 
the operation— 


Mr. Sargent: Would you let me finish, sir? 
Who do you think you are, lecturing to me 
like this? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —of these plants. Lis- 
ten, I’m trying to tell you some facts. 


(Mr. Sargent: I don’t need your lectures. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You never listen to facts 
anyway. 

Mr. Sargent: I'm equal to you in this 
House. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Indeed you are. 


Mr. Sargent: I have one vote and I want 
to say what I think. 


Ms. Gigantes: Well get in line like the rest 
of us. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gaunt has the floor. 
Mr. Sargent: Okay let him have the floor. 
‘Mr. Chairman: Go ahead, Mr. Gaunt. 


Mr. Gaunt: I would just like to wind this 
up by putting the question this way, Dr. 
Johnson: You're satisfied in your own mind, 
and the people who are associated with you 
in the programme are satisfied that the waste 
material presents no problem in its disposal 
and in its safe storage? 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: I’d be willing to say 
there’s confidence in the nuclear power com- 
munity that this is not the most difficult 
problem they face. It never has been the 
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most difficult problem. It’s been a long-term with a diesel generating capacity during 


problem that there’s been no urgency to solve. 
The media has indicated that we will have 
Rocky Mountains, almost piled up high with 
waste materials that we don’t know what to 
do with. That isn’t the case. The amount of 
waste material is a relatively small volume. 

Now it’s quite radioactive and you. just 
cant toss it around readily. It’s a problem 
that they all take seriously, there’s no flip- 
pancy in consideration of the problem. But 
it is a problem that has never been of such 
a concern as the media have made it out to 
be. 

My thinking on this is that previously the 
interveners—who are quite concerned and 
sincere, I'm not criticizing them for that, 
but sometimes they don’t have the full story 
or the experience—for many years always 
thought in terms of mushroom clouds and 
that has been the history of nuclear power, 
based on the developments following the 
Manhattan project. But once the Rasmussen 
report came out, in the final form about a 
year ago, that was so carefully done that the 
extremely knowledgeable interveners, which 
was a group called the Concerned Scientists— 
this is in Boston—even they were satisfied, 
after they had a chance to ask the author 
to adjust certain things in the report and 
review certain things, even they were satis- 
fied that was a fully valid report. As a quick 
summary, they indicated that with the safety 
aspects associated with a nuclear reactor 
the possibility of an accident is one in a 
hundred million years of operation, which 
is a safety probability that is far superior to 
many other things we have every day in our 
lives. 

Now when the interveners found that they 
just could not break down the logic of that 
report, they immediately shifted over, and 
the media has now fiddled with this subject, 
what to do with long-term disposal of fission 
products. Now I’m not suggesting that it’s 
a trivial matter, but it wasn’t, in my opinion, 
in the same order of magnitude as far as 
being a problem as the safety aspect of the 
reactors. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Stokes: I won’t be repetitious. I under- 
stand the member for Windsor-Riverside (Mr. 
Burr) asked about research into the possibility 
of using wind energy and I’m told that you 
answered you felt it was in the best interest 
of the project and the research to have it 
located on Toronto Island because of its close 
proximity to the so-called experts who could 
monitor it and see how it would blend in 


periods of low wind velocity. 


Since youre not talking about a large 
amount of money in the project itself, and 
since you did have some co-operation with 
the federal government; and having regard 
for the fact that the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development was inter- 
ested in this kind of technology because it’s 
costing them a fair bundle of money to 
electrify most of those remote northern com- 
munities with diesel, which is the most ex- 
pensive; and having regard for the fact that 
diesel fuel oil is running anywhere from 
$2.50 to $3.00 a gallon up there, and having 
regard for the fact—I don’t wish to be un- 
charitable, but just to keep things in their 
proper perspective it did cost $43 million to 
Ontario Hydro to repair the damages to one 
of your major generating stations down here 
—surely we weren’t asking for a very signifi- 
cant amount of money in the overall scheme 
of things in order to set up a pilot project 
to study the viability of wind energy in a 
place in the province where by your own 
studies the highest constant wind velocities 
are in existence, and that’s on the shores of 
Hudson Bay at Fort Severn. 


[9:30] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The point that was 
made earlier was that first of all this is a 
proposal which has come from the federal 
government, to put it on Toronto Island. 
Secondly, since this would be the prototype, 
it is important, I think, to have it in a loca- 
tion that is accessible. If we're going to find 
whatever hitches there inevitably are in any 
new system before you commit it for a 
broader application, then it should be in a 
location which is accessible to the people in 
the governments and from the company 
which has made the proposal, on an easy 
basis. To constantly be sending officials from 
here to Fort Severn, to be sending officials 
from Ottawa to Fort Severn, to be sending 
staff from the company, which is west of 
Toronto, to Fort Severn, would, I think, make 
the pilot project extremely expensive. 


Mr. Stokes: I would have thought— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: One would hope that 
the pilot project would go without a hitch, 
that you wouldn't have to make major adjust- 
ments; but if it does run into problems I think 
its better to have the pilot in a location 
where, as Dr. Higgin pointed out earlier to 
your colleague, Mr. Burr, in the winter- 
time we do get winds which approach those 
which are in the extreme northwest. It’s a 
matter we attach a lot of importance to be- 
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cause based on the initial research which 
you've seen, we think this has a great deal 
of potential and we want to do it right and 
in the most expeditious manner. 


Mr. Stokes: But I would have thought, 
though, if you’re going to have a wind energy 
project youre not developing it for Toronto 
Island or any place in southern Ontario, 
youre developing it for areas of the province 
where you have to find new approaches to 
an existing problem; that is with the high 
cost of conventional generation you are going 
to have to come up with new initiatives by 
using something that’s there and all you have 
to do is harness it. 


To suggest that just because it’s easier 
and you've got your technologists here from 
NRC or ORF or some of those other areas 
where you do have experts such as Dr. 
Higgin, it makes a lot of sense, since you're 
going to use that in remote northern com- 
munities where the wind velocities are ideal, 
but more particularly where you're dealing 
with temperatures of 40 to 50 degrees below 
zero, that that’s where you should be testing. 
It may work fine down here on Toronto 
Island, but if you transfer it 1,100 miles 
away, and that’s just about the distance 
between here and Fort Severn, that’s where 
youre going to have to apply it. So it seems 
to me it makes sense to try it out under the 
conditions under which you hope it will 
work. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you recall reading 
the report, there are in fact areas further 
south in the province than Fort Severn where 
it might have application. If you recall the 
report, they indicated that there’s a pocket 
around Guelph and another around Sudbury 
where it may have application. It’s just a 
matter of trying to use the limited dollars in 
the best way possible to get the project off 
the ground, to have it monitored regularly by 
the staff of the ministries, federal and pro- 
vincial, and the manufacturer, and to get on 
with the development of the programme. I’m 
not trying to hold back the development for 
Fort Severn or any other communities that 
might benefit, it’s just a matter of starting it 
in the least expensive and the most expedi- 
tious manner. 


Mr. Stokes: So how long do you think this 
pilot project will be in operation before you 
start answering some of the questions that 
you're obviously asking? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I imagine we're look- 
ing at a couple of winters and seasons, but 
Dr. Higgin can perhaps amplify that. 


Dr. Higgin: The initial actual experiment 
work will run for four months once the in- 
stallation is complete. We're not exactly sure 
what time that’s going to be, but it will be 
complete during this winter; we hope by 
early January it will be up and running. Then 
we will have to evaluate the data, but I 
think if the data is very promising, and we'll 
hopefully rapidly determine that, and if the 
control system proves to be reliable, there’s 
no reason why a follow-up system couldn’t 
follow within a year or so without any undue 
problems. 

That’s in a small, low-power system. I 
think that we still have to have a great deal 
of concern about whether we are going to 
be able to scale up to a significant size of 
wind generators, and for that we will have 
to await the results of the Magdalen Islands 
experiment as well before we can start look- 
ing at anything over about 10 kilowatts 
capacity. 

You were saying the conditions that exist 
in northern Ontario are much more severe. 
The principal concern with wind generators 
in winter conditions is icing; and as you 
probably know, icing doesn’t occur at minus 
40 degrees, icing occurs at temperatures that 
are just slightly below freezing, In fact, 
Toronto is a worse zone for icing conditions 
than northern Ontario, because the tempera- 
tures are often in that sort of area where icing 
can occur. So in fact from an icing stand- 
point, it may be a much more severe 
problem. 

It's probably true that we do get higher 
gusts and so on in northern Ontario in the 
winter than we do in southern Ontario, but 
in fact the safety mechanisms on a wind 
turbine start to deploy at speeds of about 
50 or 60 miles per hour anyway, and they 
have spoilers which will prevent overspeed- 
ing. 

Perhaps just to show one of the reasons 
we are doing it here, the company itself 
made this proposal to the federal government 
to do the work there and we got involved 
through the federal government. They have 
also shipped a turbine to a number of de- 
fence department establishments of the federal 
government, One of these was in Herschel 
Island, and they had to withdraw that unit 
eventually from Herchel Island because 
every time something went wrong they had 
to fly in a mechanic from Inuvik, and that’s 
the kind of problem that we really can’t go 
at, you know, to have that kind of access. 


Mr. Stokes: Okay, There is only one final 
comment and it has to do with policy. The 
minister and I have engaged in dialogue 
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and a series of communications over one par- 
ticular community in northern Ontario that 
is particularly hard-pressed because it is 
going to lose its only source of power at the 
end of the year, or the end of March, de- 
pending on who you talk to, but how close 
are we to reaching a decision with regard 
to the provision of power to communities in 
the north? Those are communities that are 
the responsibility generally of the provincial 
government, rather than those that are— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: 
bands. 


Rather than Indian 


Mr. Stokes: Yes. How close are you to 
coming to grips with those communities that 
are not really isolated in a geographic sense; 
they are isolated simply because the com- 
munication and transportation to them isn't 
what we would like it to be? I’m thinking 
in terms of communities like Armstrong, 
Hillsport, Auden, Ferland, Collins, that are 
right on the CN main line. The number of 
people living there really isn’t that great, but 
we couldn't live without them, simply be- 
cause you have to have small groups of peo- 
ple in isolated communities in the north to 
keep the transportation system going. If you 
don’t have people to keep the railroads 
going, where most of our bulk commodities 
are going from east to west, I think you 
recognize that we have a collective respon- 
sibility to see that they get the highest level 
of services that it’s possible for us to provide. 


(How close are we to a decision on that? 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: I think we are within 
a couple of months at the outside on this. As 
I have indicated to you as recently as I guess 
it was yesterday, we are looking at a number 
of alternatives from which we would hope 
to make some recommendations on qualifica- 
tions, rate structures and so forth, and be 
able to get something out in the next couple 
of months. 


Mr. Stokes: What are the problems? The 
need is there, you have recognized the need, 
and I don’t think it would be unfair for me 
to say that you are committed to doing some- 
thing about it. Ontario Hydro has a lot of 
expertise in this field. They have their form- 
ula, they know the best way of providing 
power, and I think we have all come to the 
conclusion that it would be impractical to 
just go ahead and build transmission lines 
to every small community that is without 
power. They know the costs of generating 
by diesels and they know that, generally 
speaking, for every customer of Hydro— 
whether residential, rural, commercial, indus- 
trial or a power customer—somehow you 


make the rate schedule as equitable as pos- 
sible. I think you know what you are going 
to do. You know you are going to provide 
power at a reasonable cost to those people 
and it’s going to be absorbed within the 
system. 

I really can’t see why it’s going to take as 
long as it has—or why it should have taken 
as long as it has—to come to grips with the 
problem. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s a matter of coming 
up with a policy which is fair and equitable 
in terms of a variety of things. First of all, 
the type of power you are talking about and 
whether some form of line extension could 
be justified. Secondly, if that’s not feasible, 
the type of generation, and you are probably 
looking at diesel generation. 


I guess the thorny one, or one of the 
thorny ones, is the question of which com- 
munities? Where do you draw the line? 
Obviously, given the costs involved, of which 
I know you are aware, you can’t electrify 
every single community. The point is where 
do you draw the line? What is fair? 


Mr. Stokes: I would say anything over 25 
families. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The question becomes 
why not 15? Why not 35 or 45? It’s a point. 
Once you make a decision on that, you have 
to look at the question of a rate structure. 


Mr. Stokes: The rural rate; there isn’t any- 
thing more rural than Hillsport. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Then it becomes a 
question of how to use the rural rate; how 
the difference is to be picked up. Is it to 
be picked up from the rest of the bulk power 
system? Is it to be picked up by the provin- 
cial Treasury? Is it to be picked up by some 
other ministry which relates to northern de- 
velopment? This sort of thing. These are all 
things that go into it because when we come 
up with a policy I want it to be a policy 
which is not only fair but is seen to be fair 
and operable. 

The other thing I should mention to do 
with these communities—once you determine 
eligibility again, financial resources being 
what they are, you can’t do them all in one 
year. It then becomes a question of which 
ones do you do first and what will be the 
schedule? Do you do it over three years, 
five years, seven years, nine years, 11 years? 
These are all things that have to be pinned 
down before we can come up with it but I 
do expect to come up with something in the 
next couple of months. 
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Mr. Stokes: I don’t want to prolong this— 
I have to go back to the Chair anyway—but 
in terms of the six communities I can think 
of in my riding—I’m sure any northern mem- 
ber could do the same—you are probably talk- 
ing about a 50 kw. generator which can be 
purchased for less than $15,000. You put the 
onus on the people youre serving to operate 
and maintain it and most of those people in 
the north have had experience with small 
generators. You put some responsibility on 
them to make sure it’s maintained so that 
every time you have a little malfunction you 
don’t have to helicopter somebody in for 
several hundred dollars. You put some onus 
on them. They have a responsibility because 
this is a service you are providing for them 
and they are prepared to do that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay. This raises other 
questions which go into the hopper when we 
are trying to arrive at a decision on this. 
What do you do about metering? That’s an 
area we have to look into. What do you do 
about metering? 


Mr. Stokes: You set up a little power 
association. You give them the responsibility 
of monitoring it, maintaining it and meter- 
ing it. 

[9:45] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is another ques- 
tion. Do you do it that way or do you do it 
through Ontario Hydro as part of the rural 
power district so Hydro would be responsible 
for operation, maintenance and billing? Most 
of these people—let’s take Hillsport as an 
example—are on a flat rate; there are no 
meters. That is a very real problem right 
there. What do you do about that? Do you 
put them on—obviously they have to go on 
meters—do you put them on— 


Mr. Stokes: I wouldn’t say it is necessary. 
They are entitled to 120-amp service now 
at the present time, which isn’t very much 
to you people with your 100-amp and your 
200-amp services. Your expectations are much 
higher. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I have your 60-amp, 
not your 100-amp. 


Mr. Stokes: You have the 60-amp?P 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: 


Your basic 60-amp, 
right. 


Mr. Stokes: You must have an apartment. 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. 


Mr. Stokes: You must wear sweaters or 
something. I don’t want to nit-pick, I just 


want to impress upon you, Mr. Minister, how 
urgent it is, particularly in the case of 
Hillsport, because they have had power all 
along and if those lights go out, they are 
going to have the sympathy of 8.5 million 
people, less the 19 families, one school and 
two commercial establishments there. I mean 
everybody realizes that we collectively have 
a responsibility to do something. I don’t think 
you need that kind of hassle; you have enough 
right now. All I am saying is, before those 
lights go out at Hillsport for God’s sake do 
something. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As I told you yester- 
day, by way of a copy of a letter to the 
chairman of the citizens’ group up there, we 
have been able to get an extension to the 
spring, and I think that should buy us suffi- 
cient time to resolve it. Let’s not kid any- 
body, the same people in Hillsport, even if 
you went to whatever rate structure you go 
to, if you want to take the rural power dis- 
trict rate structure, they are going to pay a 
lot more than they are paying now. They 
have some of the lowest electricity prices in 
the province of Ontario today. 


Mr. Stokes: They realize that. We have 
assured you of that. We appreciate that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: So if there is any 
problem, whatever the final resolution, then 
I can count on you to support that and 
explain that to them? 


Mr. Stokes: It was as a result of my ex- 
plaining that to them that when we came 
down here I gave you the easy way out. I 
said: “Mr. Minister, give us $15,000 and then 
forget about us’; that is what I asked for 
initially. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I have only been in 
government seven years all told— 


Mr. Mancini: Too long. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —but I learned that 
doesn’t usually work. 


Mr. Stokes: It doesn’t solve all the prob- 
lems, but because of the nature of the beast 
in northern Ontario, they were prepared—if 
they could have got $15,000 to go out and 
buy a 50-kilowatt generator and wheel and 
deal with American Can for a back-up—to 
do all the maintenance, provide all of the 
fuel. You have been much more generous 
now. You have raised their expectations. 
Obviously, they would be foolish to settle for 
just a generator when you have indicated to 
them that you are going to approach it on a 
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much more realistic scale, and we appreciate 


that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am trying to come 
out with a policy that is going to cover all 
communities in similar circumstances. 


Mr. Stokes: I am not being uncharitable, I 
just want to impress upon you the urgency 
of it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I understand. 


Mr. Mancini: I have a few questions for 
the minister. I would like to start off by 
asking the minister about the future of the 
Clark Keith plant in Windsor? As the min- 
ister knows, this plant was closed down 
approximately eight or nine months ago, and 
it put well over 100 employees either to a 
different job or they had to move. It has 
been said that the plant will open up in 
approximately 26 or 28 months. 


I was just wondering if the minister could 
inform us if the reopening and the refurbish- 
ing of the plant are on schedule, and if we 
really can expect this plant to be in opera- 
tion again? I realize that at one time this 
plant was considered obsolete, and that was 
one of the reasons why it was closed to 
rebuild it. Also there were quite a few occa- 
sions on which the environment people had 
called up different managerial people at the 
plant, complaining about pollution. On more 
than one occasion when they called the plant 
wasn't even in operation, so I really don't 
know what the environment people were 
complaining about. I think they had their 
gauges wrong on more than one occasion. 


So we have to believe that the plant was 
closed to be refurbished and to be restored 
in a more modern condition. I would like to 
know when the plant will open up and if it 
‘will employ all the former employees and 
approximately how many jobs it will create? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t believe, Mr. 
‘Chairman, that a decision has been taken 
yet on whether it will reopen, and if so as 
what kind of plant. I am trying to remem- 
ber the fixtures. There were a number of 
employees who took early retirement; there 
were a number who were recruited into the 
nuclear division, and moved to different sta- 
tions. 

I got a good neighbour out of it; a fellow 
who moved in two doors away from me is a 
former operator at J. Clark Keith and is now 
an operator at Hearn in Toronto, I don’t 
believe a decision has been taken on that. 
Let me check into that. 


Mr. Mancini: Really, I have to object to 
what you said, because I think it was made 
public more than once in different docu- 
ments, and I have to apologize for not hav- 
ing any of them here now, but I certainly 
will get out the file. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It will be evaluated. 


Mr. Mancini: I know, because I had been 
talking to the union steward there, that he 
was told the plant was going to reopen; I 
am very surprised. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You may be right. I 
haven’t looked at the material on it for a 
number of months. 


Mr. Mancini: Are any of the staff here 
who might know if the plant is going to be 
reopened, or what the status is? 


Mr. Frame: I think Ontario Hydro may 
have indicated that they were considering 
upgrading the plant. The reason the plant 
was closed is that it was the lowest efficiency 
plant on the Hydro system. I think the 
figure is about 29 per cent. It was opened! in 
1951, 25 years ago. The type of burning 
equipment, and conversion and boilers and 
condensers are antiquated, so that the plant 
was of a poor efficiency. Secondly, the en- 
vironmental problems it was causing in the 
Windsor-Detroit area were great. 


Mr. Mancini: I really have to challenge 
you on the environmental problems because 
I just stated here to the minister it was on 
more than one occasion that the environ- 
mental people had called some people in a 
managerial position at this plant and com- 
plained about pollution, and the plant was 
totally shut down. I really don’t think they 
had their gauges right, or whatever they 
use. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: That is probably true, 
but there are more occasions than that. 


Mr. Mancini: I tell you where the pollu- 
tion came from, it came from Detroit where 
all those steel mills are, that is where it 
comes from. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There were many more 
occasions when the shutdowns were justified 
because of the antiquated system in the 
plant, relative to current technology. 


Mr. Frame: The plant was a relatively 
small one; four 66-megawatt sets in it, about 
230-240 megawatts total. One unit at Lake- 
view is 500, 


Mr. Mancini: Do you recall how many 
employees were there? 
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Mr. Frame: I believe about 200 total. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes, I am sure it was about 
that. 


Mr. Frame: There were complications. 


Mr. ‘Mancini: Excuse me, but do you usual- 
ly need 200 employees to run such a small 
plant? You are just telling us now that it 
is small and doesn’t give out much energy. 
It was shut down quite a bit. Do you usually 
need that number of employees? 


Mr. Frame: I think it may tie in with the 
technology that was in place in 1951 when 
the plant was upgraded. It wasn’t as auto- 
matic a plant as with some of the modern 
equipment available that goes in now. One 
of the problems was that it was Hydro’s 
first steam plant. The employees at that 
plant belonged to a different union than 
workers at other plants in the Hydro system. 
I am not able to explain the details of that 
to you. They did not have transfer rights, 
as readily, with other unions. But neverthe- 
less many of them were transferred to other 
parts of the Hydro system. A few took earlier 
retirement, a few went to other parts of the 
system. 


Mr. Mancini: What I really want to know 
is if the plant is going to reopen. What stage 
of the process are you in now? 


Mr. Frame: I believe Hydro has stated 
they are considering what possibility there is 
of upgrading the plant—that means new boil- 
ers or new generators—but there has been no 
commitment made to reopen the plant what- 
ever. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Why don’t I check 
further into that for tomorrow. My under- 
standing is that no decision has been taken. 
It is still very much in review. 


Mr. Mancini: This is very serious because 
there are at least three or four people I know 
of who have not sold their homes and who 
work at Nanticoke—is that the name of the 
plant? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: 
called Nanticoke. 


There is a_ station 


Mr. Mancini: Yes. There are three or four 
people from my riding who have not retired 
and who have not quit but have transferred 
to Nanticoke because they were informed the 
plant was going to reopen and they would be 
the first ones hired back in their old jobs in 
approximately 2% years. If this is not true I 
really don’t know why these people did this. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It would be helpful 
to know who told them that. I don’t think it 
would have been the Hydro people but I 
would like to check. The generation staff 
people aren’t here tonight and I would like 
to check with them in the morming. My 
understanding was the commitment from 
Hydro was that they will review the possi- 
bility of upgrading the station but I don’t 
believe a commitment has been made. It 
would be helpful to know who told them 
that, whether it was some Hydro official or 
union official or perhaps, as can and does 
happen from time to time, it was just a 
rumour that started. 


Mr. B. Newman: The employees were told 
that you were going to spend up to $25 
million in converting it to oil. 


Mr. Mancini: That’s correct. 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Who told them that? 


Mr. B. Newman: We were told that by 
the employees on March 7 of this year, at 
2:30 in the afternoon in a meeting with 
local 109. 


Hon. Mr. 
that? 


Mr. B. Newman: Your officials 
have told us that? 


Timbrell: But who told them 


wouldn’t 


Mr. Mancini: Some authority must have 
told them that. 


Mr. Shore: Why challenge it, because the 
ministry has said— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I have already said I 
will check it in the morning. My under- 
standing— 


Mr. Mancini: Are you speaking as a Liberal 
or a Conservative or what? 


Mr. Shore: I am speaking for a common- 
sense question and answer. 


Mr. Mancini: I see. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I indicated that my 
understanding is that it is still being reviewed 
as to whether it will be upgraded. We'll 
check with the generation system people in 
the morning to see if my understanding is 
incorrect. Either way, I will respond to it 
when we sit again tomorrow. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman, could we 
have the date of that announcement again, 
please? You had a date. 


Mr. B. Newman: It was March 7 at 2:30 
in the afternoon. We met with local 109 of 
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the union at their office at 1508 Parent 
Avenue. 


Mr. Mancini: It’s pretty serious when 
people have not sold their homes and they 
are travelling back and forth— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I understand that. 


Mr. Mancini: I want to make sure the 
minister realizes that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: At the same time, you 
understand, I am sure, the government is 
constantly putting pressure on Hydro—this 
comes out time and again in the House—and 
on the Energy Board to improve the effi- 
ciency of the system. When you are talking 
about the oldest and least efficient steam 
plant in the system with such a small capacity 
—it’s basically a peaking plant—then you've 
got to consider this sort of thing when you 
are constraining operational budgets. I hope 
you are not suggesting that we should order 
them to maintain a plant which they know 
is uneconomic. 


Mr. Shore: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
personal privilege— 


Mr. Mancini: Can I read you an article 
from March 4— 


Mr. Shore: I think the member for Essex 
South should have clarification. I think he 
implied that the member for London North 
doesn’t care about this situation. I can assure 
him the member for London North cares as 
much as he does. The issue is the minister 
made a statement that he was going to try 
to gather the information and give him an 
answer. It is too bad the member for Essex 
South isn’t capable of understanding that. 


Mr. Mancini: Are you taking Frank Drea’s 
position now when he is not here to defend 
all government policy? 


Mr. Sargent: He’s getting as tough as a 
Tory now. 


Ms. Gigantes: Overnight. 


Mr. Mancini: I think the minister can 
defend himself with his staff here. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 
Mr. di Santo: Fighting among yourselves? 


Mr. Sargent: No, we don’t need him any 
more. 


Mr. Mancini: I would like to read an 
article from the Windsor Star dated March 4, 
1976, and the headline reads, “Keith to 
retain only nine.” The story goes on: 


“Ontario Hydro plans to retain only nine 
employees at the J. Clark Keith generating 
station in Windsor after it is moth-balled. 
Cliff Scott, business agent of local 109, Cana- 
dian Union of Operating Engineers, said he 
was told Wednesday that Hydro will keep a 
plant superintendent, a clerk, a maintenance 
man and a six-man operating crew at the 
station. 

“At present the station has 155 regular 
employees, including 130 members of local 
109. Mr. Scott said a March 12 meeting will 
give Hydro officials a chance to answer ques- 
tions raised Wednesday at a_ three-hour 
union-management session. 

“He said union members raised many ques- 
tions about retirement and layoff procedures 
and plans for the plant. Hydro officials, said 
Mr. Scott, refused to give the union a guar- 
antee that the plant will be reopened. He 
restated Hydro’s announcement last week that 
it will reopen the plant in 1979 after a 
costly conversion to oil. Laid-off employees 
will be eligible for a week’s severance pay 
for each year of service beginning with the 
third year. 

“Mr. Scott said he expects many employees 
will take early retirement instead of going 
through the disruption of transferring to 
Hydro operations in other parts of the prov- 
ince. On Wednesday, the Keith station em- 
ployees complained that they were not being 
given separation notices, effective April 30, 
while operating the plant at almost full 
power.” 


[10:00] 


The minister can see there were some 
people who were led ‘to believe this. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The question is on 
what basis they developed that belief. Again, 
I will get more facts in the morning from 
the generation staff and give you a complete 
answer tomorrow, 


Mr. Mancini: The member for Windsor- 
Walkerville (Mr. B. Newman) has just given 
me an item from ‘Hydroscope, which is 
printed by Ontario Hydro. It’s dated March 
5, 1976, and the headline reads: “Coal-Burn- 
ing Plant’s Temporary Shutdown Will Save 
$6.2 Million.” So people were led to believe 
that. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: The question is by 
whompP 


Mr. Mancini: Well, it’s right here. 


‘Mr. Ruston: They classify it as moth- 
balling; that’s what Mr. Taylor said. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This is what I was say- 
ing earlier, before you came in Mr. Ruston. 


Mr. Ruston: I have the letter here from 
them dated March 25, 1976. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s a matter of making 
an assessment as to what it would cost to 
retrofit the plant and relative to what it 
would cost, say in new plants, whether it is 
worth redoing. 


Mr. Mancini: It’s safe to assume right now 
that none of your people has taken steps to 
reopen it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s safe to assume 
that it is under review; if there’s anything 
more than that, then I will say so tomorrow. 
My understanding at this point is that it is 
under review as to the cost benefit of such 
a possible reopening. 


Mr. Mancini: There is another concern of 
some of the people in my area, especially 
the farmers. I am sure the member for Lon- 
don North (Mr. Shore) is also concerned 
about the farmers. 


Mr. Shore: Right on. 
Mr. Sargent: In downtown London. 
Mr. Shore: In downtown Owen Sound. 


(Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Mancini: However, I would like you 
to clarify a few things that have been brought 
to my attention by one of the chairmen of 
the marketing boards in the riding of Essex 
South. He attributed a statement to yourself 
that said that farmers use 20 per cent of all 
the energy consumed in the province of 
Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. 


Mr. Mancini: He wanted me to get a 
clarification from you on this. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I believe what I said 
was that of the energy that goes into food, 
20 per cent is consumed out to the farm 
gate and that 80 per cent then is consumed in 
the shipping from the farm gate, the process- 
ing and so forth. 


Mr. Mancini: Maybe you can find a differ- 
ent way of saying that because there are many 
people who took the idea that 20 per cent of 
all the energy consumed in the province was 
used up to the farm gate. There’s a publica- 
tion from the agrologists who say that up to 
the farm gate the farmer only uses about two 


and a half or three per cent of all the energy 
consumed. Maybe you can throw in that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That's probably true 
just as the 20 per cent of the energy con- 
sumed in food production is true. 


‘Mr. Mancini: There is also another state- 
ment attributed to yourself and brought to 
my attention on which I would also like 
clarification. This is about your attitude to- 
wards greenhouses. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am all in favour of 
them. 


Mr. Mancini: Are you really? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Why? Do you think 
that I am against them? 


Mr. Mancini: I have been informed there 
have been statements attributed to yourself 
that you are really not in favour of green- 
houses because of the amount of energy they 
consume to produce a product. I just want 
you to clarify it. I am raising the matter, so 
the minister could clarify it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I have never ever 
argued against the greenhouse sector. I am 
not sure of the source, as it could be any 
one of several hundred over the couple of 
years I have been minister, but— 


Mr. ‘Mancini: It’s good to know that a lot 
of people are listening. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —it could be the con- 
cern which I have expressed about the vol- 
umes of fuel which are consumed in the 
greenhouse industry and that, as part of the 
energy management programme, we have to 
try to find ways to assist the greenhouse in- 
dustry to maintain productivity while using 
less fuel. 


If I remember the statistics properly, there 
is something like one gallon of fuel used for 
every two pounds of produce. That’s pretty 
heavy. As part of the energy management 
programme, there is a programme in_ the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food, which is 
investigating alternative sources to assist the 
greenhouse industry, as I say, to maintain 
their productivity but to use less fuel. 


Mr. Mancini: Could you elaborate on some 
of the alternative sources? I’m really con- 
cerned about this, because approximately 75 
or 80 per cent of all the greenhouses in the 
province are situated in my riding. We'd 
like to know exactly what your ministry is 
doing to assist the average greenhouse farmer 
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to cut down on his fuel costs, because he 
sure would like to cut them down. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Let me ask Dr. Rowe, 
who is the director of energy conservation and 
who deals with this on a regular basis, to 
elaborate on this particular part of the energy 
management programme. 


Dr. Rowe: There are two areas of concern. 
One is in the area of greenhouse operation for 
purpose of vegetable production and _ the 
other is greenhouse operation for the purpose 
of the ornamental plant industry. 


Mr. Mancini: Do you mean flowers? 
Dr. Rowe: That’s right. 


Mr. Mancini: We have both, and I’d like 
you to elaborate on both. 


Dr. Rowe: Of the two programmes that are 
currently funded, the one in the ornamental 
plant industry is through the horticulturalist 
at Vineland— 


Mr. Mancini: Where is that situated? 
Mr. Shore: Near Beamsville. 


Dr. Rowe: —and it’s administered through 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Food offices 
out of Ridgetown. The other programme is 
on soil warming in the greenhouse industry, 
and it is also administered through Ridge- 
town. 


We have a number of preliminary reports 
that have been received; with your indul- 
gence, I'll attempt to describe the terms of 
reference and what they are attempting to do. 


In the soil warming experiments they used 
tomatoes as the trial crop. The attempts there 
were to find the best temperature and humid- 
ity operating conditions in order, I guess, to 
minimize the plant growing time and to 
minimize energy conditions. 

In the experiments that were carried out, 
a number of greenhouses were operated over 
a different temperature. For example, the 
minimum night temperature in one house was 
held at 11 degrees Centigrade and in another 
house it was 16.5 degrees Centigrade. 


Some 76 trials of this nature were carried 
out in order to plot the relationships between 
humidity, soil conditions, temperature, ex- 
posure to light and what have you. 


Mr. Mancini: How would the average 
greenhouse farmer in Ontario be able to 
relate to this? 


Dr. Rowe: I guess you were absent this 
morning but, to go over the manner of 


operating such a programme, the objectives 
were set up by the staff of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food in conjunction with 
representatives of the horticultural and 
vegetable industries. The experiments were 
set up to achieve these energy savings with- 
out reducing yields—this is a very important 
parameter—and to carry out the energy 
analysis of the greenhouse operations by 
means of carrying out tests and to draft 
design guidelines for the optimum conditions 
of soil warming and what have you in green- 
house operations. It’s a two-year programme 
really to establish the final results. 


Mr. Mancini: Are you in the first year of 
the two-year programme? 


Dr. Rowe: We're now in the second year 
of the programme. 


Mr. Mancini: Has there been any con- 
tact with the greenhouse marketing board or 
any of the people in the Leamington area 
where we have about 75 per cent or maybe 
more of all the greenhouses in the province? 


Dr. Rowe: There are several associations, 
which presumably include the greenhouse 
growers with whom the staff work. I believe 
they maintain a good rapport with the direc- 
tors and so on. 


Mr. Mancini: Do you send them reports 
and that type of thing? 


Dr. Rowe: That is right. The mechanism, 
as I say, was for MAF to identify the job 
and then through us to fund the programmes 
and then go back to Ridgetown which is 
our energy dissemination point. From that 
point, newsletters are sent out and design 
specifications for greenhouses will be sent 
out. The energy van will have additional 
greenhouse detail made available for supply- 
ing to agricultural fairs and so on around 
the province. The medium is to provide these 
newsletters, bulletins and design notes and 
then also advice notes to the agriculture and 
food engineers at their annual meetings. 


Mr. Mancini: Do you have any expectations 
of how much energy your two-year pro- 
gramme will be able to help the farmer 
save? Did you set yourself a goal when you 
first started the course or the programme? 


Dr. Rowe: I can’t answer that question 
immediately but typical is a related area 
of tobacco-drying where the goal is 10 per 
cent. We are talking about 10 or 15 per cent. 


Mr. Mancini: Could you find out for me 
what your goal was for this programme or 
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if you had a goal for the reduction of 
energy when you first started? 


Dr. Rowe: One of the interesting points I 
would make to you is that it was possible 
to strike a goal because this is a new re- 
search area. It is a demonstration area. It’s 
been necessary to carry out the 74 trials 
for tomato operations alone in order to find 
and determine the cost effectiveness and 
the energy effectiveness. 


Mr. Mancini: Let me put it this way then, 
since you are in the second year of a two- 
year programme, do you feel that the first 
year has been successful enough to be able 
to pass on to the greenhouse farmer knowl- 
edge that he will be able to save energy and 
get the same yield of crop? 


Dr. Rowe: It is my understanding that the 
second-year programme would not have been 
funded unless there were good and strong 
indicators that at the end of the second-year 
programme we would be in a position to 
disseminate this to the industry. 


Mr. Mancini: And that goes for fowers 
too? 


Dr. Rowe: That’s right. 


Mr. Mancini: Also, in the ministry is there 
any discussion or any studies going on on 
the topic of methane gas for agricultural 
use? Could you elaborate on that? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That comes under the 
energy management programme. Dr. Higgin 
will answer that question and give you some 
of the background of the studies that are 
underway. 


Dr. Higgin: There is a major project on 
methane gas going on at the University of 
Winnipeg. This is funded by the federal gov- 
ernment, and also Shell Canada has given a 
grant through the Biomass Research Institute 
for this work. I visited the facility this sum- 
mer and also Dr. Rennie visited the facility. 
The one thing that is very unclear right now 
is the question of how the economics of this 
thing are going to work out. The reason they 
remain unknown is that the power used in the 
process and also the heat used in keeping the 
digestors warm in winter and so on, as they 
had it set up initially, were using all of the 
energy that was being produced. 


[10:15] 


However they have got around these prob- 
lems by a number of fairly straightforward 
engineering solutions such as insulating the 
digestors and putting in better pumps and 
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equipment. Now things are working a lot 
better but we still find, and I think they 
would confirm this, that for straight energy 
production it’s very unlikely that this is going 
to compete with any fuels perhaps other than 
propane bottled gas. 


It is kind of expensive to produce and the 
only advantage that exists is that this can be 
rolled in with a pollution control measure. In 
other words, if a farmer has an intensive hog 
operation and he’s in some kind of problem 
with effluent treatment and so on contaminat- 
ing water courses, his normal option is to put 
in an aeration ditch or an aerated lagoon or 
something of this type. This has a capital cost 
associated with it which is roughly half that 
of the methane digestive system. If you can 
give this pollution control credit, then the gas 
comes down to reasonable levels. 


We have had work done by the University 
of Waterloo and we have an outstanding re- 
search proposal from the University of Water- 
loo. Basically their costs, in terms of the price 
of the gas, that they were projecting were 
around $10 for a million BTUs or, if you like, 
1,000 cubic feet of natural gas equivalent 
which is a pretty expensive type of gas. 


I think what we are really saying is that 
we certainly have been for some time con- 
sidering a demonstration project in Ontario. 
However, we feel that it’s now in order to 
wait until that programme in Winnipeg is 
finished and the results of that are known. 
They are doing a lot of work on system 
optimization which will reduce the costs and 
will increase the energy output from the 
process. For us to start back at square one 
and duplicate their work at this point in time 
would not perhaps be the best thing to do. 
It’s an ongoing item which we review con- 
tinually with the Biomass Institute of the 
University of Winnipeg, and when the time is 
right I think there is sort of a tacit under- 
standing between us and the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food that we will do a 
demonstration project here. The possible site 
that’s been discussed is the Arke] Research 
Centre which is associated with the Uni- 
versity of Guelph. That’s really the situation 
as it stands. 


Mr. Mancini: That’s all the questions I 
have now, Mr. Chairman. 


‘Mr. J. Johnson: I have a couple of ques- 
tions relating to the American election on 
Tuesday, November 2, and I quote from the 
Globe and Mail of Wednesday, November 3 


“Nuclear plant curbs defeated across the 
WS; 
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“The measure to suffer the most resounding 
defeat was that to limit the growth of nuclear 
power planis by imposing strict safety stand- 
ards. Such a proposal was turned down handi- 
ly in Arizona, Colorado, Montana, Ohio, Ore- 
gon and Washington.” 


I also understand that in June it was de- 
feated in California. In all six referendums 
the American people opted for nuclear power. 
Is this a question that’s reasonable to ask 
you: Are we ahead of the Americans in safety 
or behind them or comparable? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Shall I give my 
bravado answer and say we are ahead? I 
was in California for a few days in late 
February or early March when the campaign 
was just starting and it was interesting to 
me that being presented were some of the 
more emotional, less fact-based arguments 
and for the first time it was in a public forum 
and the proponents and the opponents were 
taking their positions to be decided. You are 
talking about different systems, you see. First 
of all, the CANDU system, as you know, is 
a natural uranium heavy water coolant sys- 
tem, whereas the Americans have an enriched 
uranium natural water system by and large. 
They are quite different in their design and 
their operaton. 


The point that I think has to be borne 
in mind is that here in Ontario what we are 
doing is to involve the royal commission in 
a frank and open examination of all aspects 
of electric power planning, as I said earlier, 
particularly nuclear, so that those who have 
positions contrary to the policy of not just 
this government and the utility in this prov- 
ince, but the policies of the governments in 
Manitoba, Quebec and New Brunswick, have 
the opportunity in a public forum to state 
their positions, or ask their questions if they 
don’t have a particular position or alternative, 
or just simply state a concern, That com- 
mission will then make its recommendations 
and, as you know, the government has com- 
mitted that there will be a select committee 
of the House set up no later than the fall 
of 1977 to review and to consider the com- 
mitment. 


The other interesting thing is the margins 
in the particular votes. In the June 8 
primary in California, as I recall, it was 
something like two to one, but two weeks 
ago tonight in Arizona it was 70 per cent 
against the referendum, 30 per cent in favour. 
Colorado was 71 per cent against, 20 per 
cent in favour. Montana and Oregon were 
58 to 42. Ohio 68 to 32 and 67 to 33 in 
Washington. To ask if we are any further 
ahead is, as I said earlier, perhaps comparing 
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apples and oranges since our systems are 
quite different. Again I would like to ask 
Dr. Johnson, who has been involved in the 
nuclear programme for so many years, to 
comment on the comparisons in the systems. 
You mentioned earlier the Rasmussen re- 
port. Rasmussen is not a Russian prince, he 
is a professor at the Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology and he was commissioned to 


prepare a report on nuclear power in the 
United States. You might want to perhaps 
add to what you said earlier about the 
Rasmussen report. 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: I think when one 
talks about safety with nuclear reactors, you 
have a bit of a problem. When you are 
talking about the probability of an accident, 
you look at history and you are really talk- 
ing about statistics such as automobile acci- 
dents. You know that for the last 30 or 40 
years there has been so many thousand 
people—something like 30,000 to 50,000 
people a year—killed in North America in 
automobile accidents; that’s statistics. In the 
case of accidents with nuclear power re- 
actors, since there has been no accident with 
a nuclear power reactor, all you can do is 
talk in terms of theoretical probabilities. The 
number that Dr. Rasmussen arrived at, work- 
ing with huge resources—I think the study 
was a $6 million study and he could call 
upon any of the resources in North America 
to help him do the task—was the figure of 
one in 100 million years of operation you 
would expect to have a major catastrophic 
accident with a nuclear power reactor. There 
must be some leeway. That’s a nice round 
number, 100 million years. If somebody says 
that another type of reactor has a probability 
of one in— 


Mr. Sargent: It’s the end of the world then. 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: I must concede, I’m 
not trying to be glib on this, I recognize as 
well as everybody else that the accident 
can occur in the first year just as well as in 
the 100 millionth year, but this is the way 
you talk, using probabilities. 


Mr. Shore: What’s the definition of a 
major catastrophic accident? What would 
your opinion of that be? 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: There has been a 
study that has been considered the most re- 
liable and continues to be recognized as 
the most reliable because when they re- 
viewed it with a competent group they de- 
cided not to change any of the judgements 
that were made in the 1954 report. The 1954 
report indicated that the maximum accident 
anybody could conceive of with a nuclear 
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power reactor would be a loss of something 
like 3,000 people with maybe 40,000 other 
people that would have radiation effects that 
might take their lifetime before the effect 
would show up. That’s the maximum credible 
accident, assuming every aspect was un- 
favourable. I would call that my definition 
of a catastrophic accident. 


What I was about to say was that if you 
studied another system and concluded that, 
instead of one accident in a 100 million 
years, the probability was one accident in 
110 million years, do you really feel any 
more comfortable? Or if it was only once 


in 90 million years, do you feel any less 
comfortable? 


Mr. Sargent: What a snow job this is. 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: If you compare the 
American system to the Canadian system, 
you might get some agreement that one had 
a variation of the order that I was talkin 
about, but the conclusion really should be 
that both systems are considered to be 
ultra-safe and therefore acceptable as far as 
the risk is concerned. 


Mr. Sargent: Have you read the book 
called “Poison Power”? 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: I’m not sure I’ve read 
the specific book in detail. 


Mr. J. Johnson: I have one more question 
which relates back to the solar energy we 
were talking about. I would consider Arizona 
has as much sunshine as practically any 
state in the union, and more than most by 
far. If solar energy is the answer, why would 
Arizona go so heavily toward nuclear power? 
You mentioned 75 per cent, and the percentage 
doesn’t really matter, but why wouldn’t the 
southern part of the States be more con- 
scious of the solar energy than apparently 
they are? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think you’ve got to 
separate solar energy and solar heating and 
cooling. Solar heating and cooling is available. 
There are various systems available now, 
albeit they vary in costs, some of them being 
extremely expensive. Solar energy, that is, the 
production of electricity from the sun, is a 
long way off in terms of the development of 
a unit which, first of all, would have the 
capacity equal to anything like a nuclear gen- 
erating station or, for that matter, a fossil 
fuel generating station and, secondly, any- 
thing that would compare in costs, In reading 
the reports out of states like Arizona, the 
point that was made repeatedly was that at 
this point in time there is no alternative for 
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a state like Arizona other than to consider 
fossil fuel and nuclear power. 


Mr. Sargent: Arizona voted down nuclear 
power. 


Hon. Mr. Timbreil: No, they voted for 
nuclear power. 


Mr. Sargent: No, I’ve got the record here. 
Mr. Shore: He read the wrong article. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It depends on how you 
read it. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In each of the six 
states—seven including California—the refer- 
endum was worded in such a way that if you 
voted for it— 


[10:30] 


Mr. Sargent: Oh, come on. Colorado, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, Ohio and Arizona 
all voted it down. You know that. 


(Mr. Ruston: No, they all voted for it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They voted down the 
referendums—or referenda; we’ve got a former 
Latin teacher here—and therefore voted for 
nuclear power. In each of those cases the 
referendum question was phrased in such a 
way that if you voted for it, then you were 
voting to stop nuclear development and, in 
a couple of cases, to phase out existing 
nuclear plants. If you voted against the refer- 
endum question, then you were voting for 
the continued development of nuclear power. 

In all seven cases the referendum questions 
were defeated. Therefore, the people in those: 
seven states voted for nuclear power. In addi- 
tion, of course, in the state of Washington: 
they elected a new governor who is the 
former chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of the United States and a very strong 
advocate of nuclear power. 


Ms. Gigantes: And they voted for a presi- 
dent who is avowed to limit nuclear power. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That depends which: 
speech you read. 


Ms. Gigantes: I didn’t read them. I saw 
him— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you look at his 
speech on May 8, I think it was, at the 
United Nations, then compare that to what 
he had to say in the first presidential debate— 


Ms. Gigantes: Which I saw. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —and to some of the 
other speeches in the campaign, depending 
upon the position you want to support, you 
can support it by any one of those speeches. 
It’s really an unknown as to what President- 
elect Carter has in mind. 


Ms. Gigantes: He also links his attitude a 
lot to his experience here in Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Dr. Johnson might 
comment on his experience in Canada. It’s an 
interesting point. 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: As far as I recall, his 
experience was at the time of the accident in 
1952, when the US Navy were very helpful 
in that they were willing to send crews of 
people up to help clean up. In doing so, of 
course, they did receive a certain amount of 
radiation, but they were on the clean-up crew 
only for a period of 10 days or two weeks 
until they had received what you would con- 
sider an acceptable dosage of radiation and 
then a new crew came up. 


The US Navy were willing to do this be- 
cause they wanted to gain the experience of 
exactly how to go about cleaning up when 
you have an accident or an incident on a 
warship. I understand that Mr. Carter brought 
one of those teams up in 1952 to Chalk 
River; so his experience was limited to that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Excuse me. The point 
was made earlier, of course, that the Chalk 
River unit is not a Candu unit or even one 
of the units that would be used in the United 
States today. It was a very experimental unit. 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: That’s right. Might I 
also add to your remarks regarding Mr. 
Carter’s position? I think the comment I 
heard him make in one of the speeches you 
refer to was that he would move into the 
nuclear power area only as a last resort. But, 
in the opinion of many of the people in the 
energy business, were already at our last 
resort. Now that Mr. Carter is in office, he 
may find that he'll have to use his last resort 
immediately, and his programme will be very 
similar to what Mr. Ford’s programme has 
been. 


Mr. Chairman: It being 10:30 of the clock— 


Mr. Sargent: May I ask one question before 
you cut me off, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Minister, Ill conclude by 
saying that I’ve talked to the authors of the 
book called “Poison Power;” they have 
studied this a lot over the years and they’re 
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willing to come to Canada to go on an open 
panel, an hour show, or whatever, with top 
authorities in Canada, AECL and _ possibly 
you, to show the pros and cons of the dangers 
of the nuclear game were playing now. 
Would you be willing to appear on a show 
with them if I can set it up, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think the best thing, 
rather than that, would be to get them here 
and ask them to state their points of view 
and their concerns before the royal com- 
mission. 


Mr. Sargent: AECL has turned this down 
at the Ottawa level. They don’t want to let 
the people know what we're faced with. 
In the interests of the Ontario—because we're 
involved in a $35-billion programme—do you 
believe enough in what you're selling that 
you would go on a panel with them? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m saying to you that 
I think the forum to consider—I don’t know 
who— 


Mr. Sargent: Youre not answering my 
question. Yes or no? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m going to answer 
your question. Who are the authors? 


Mr. Sargent: I’ve got the book in my office. 
Pll get it for you. I've been in touch with 
them a number of times over the year. They 
knew it and theyre willing to come any 
time f: can set it up. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think that the best 
place to consider these points of view, rather 
than staging a circus, is to have people like 
this, whether it’s Professors Knelman and 
Edwards from Montreal or whoever, appear 
before the royal commission. The government 
is trying to approach this in an open objec- 
tive manner. 


Mr. Sargent: You're afraid of it, are you? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m not afraid of it 
at all. Otherwise we wouldn’t have the royal 
commission. 


Mr. Sargent: Will you give me a yes 
or noP 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: I’m saying there’s noth- 
ing to be served by staging a circus. The 
place for these points of view to be ex- 
pressed is before the royal commission where 
all points of view are going to be expressed. 
The Canadian Nuclear Association has ap- 
peared before them; Hydro has appeared 
before them; the ministry has appeared be- 
fore them; different individuals and groups 
around the province have appeared before 
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them with concerns they have. I think Pro- 
fessors Knelman and Edwards have appeared 
before them, have they not? Yes. They work 
out of Concordia University in Montreal. 


Mr. Sargent: Well, thanks for this point. 
The fact is Jack’s concerned and there must 
be members of your government who are 
concerned. Will you go along on an inquiry 
bringing them here? 


Mr. J. Johnson: I would like to clarify 
that. I took the opposite tack. 


Mr. Sargent: Youre not concerned about 
nuclear power? 


Mr. J. Johnson: It states here that the 
measure to suffer the most resounding de- 
feat was that to limit thé growth of nuclear 
power plants by imposing _ strict safety 
standards. 


‘Mr. Sargent: You're in favour of it? 
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Mr. J. Johnson: I’m simply stating that 
the six referendums were—read it yourself. 


Mr. Sargent: I don’t read that much. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think the point is, 
if I can just—one last sentence. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s now 10:30. Ill now 
leave the— 


Mr. Sargent: It’s like trying to sell a 
Republican peanuts when I ask you that 
question. 


An hon. member: A Democrat selling 
peanuts. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The point is— 


Mr. Chairman: I will now leave the chair 
and we will resume at 2 o’clock tomorrow. 


Mr. Sargent: It’s on the record; you won't 
do it. 


The committee adjourned at 10:37 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 10:85 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, PROVINCIAL 
SECRETARIAT FOR JUSTICE 


(concluded ) 
On vote 1101, justice policy programme: 


Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum. Margaret, 
you're first on the list. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I was dis- 
cussing this ministry and its function. I had 
given some illustrations of my very deep con- 
cern about the whole attitude of justice and 
I dealt I think with the child abuse situation 
and others. I'd like now to just give some 
more examples of my reason for supporting 
my colleague's position that this ministry's 
estimates properly should be reduced to $1. 


Mr. Sargent: That the minister be reduced 
to $1. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That’s 
estimates she’s referring to. 


the whole 


Mr. Sargent: I'd rather see you take the 
cut, John. 


Hon. ‘Mr. MacBeth: You can cut it out of 
this estimate if you want to. 


Mr. Chairman: It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence, he doesn’t get it anyhow. 


Mrs. Campbell: He doesn’t get it. He gets 
it out of Solicitor General. Let me’ say it’s 
always truly an embarrassment to me to seri- 
ously consider this sort of a move, because I 
recognize that it has in the past been a 
stance taken and I want to put myself on 
record in that I’m dealing with this in as 
solemn a fashion as I can. 


Td like to take a look, for instance, at 
justice and the family court. I like to remem- 
ber that Toronto at one time led the entire 
world in its concept of pre-trial counselling 
in marital cases, and when this government 
took over the administration of justice it was 
found to be too expensive for this government 
to maintain. So those counsellors who had 
been trained—and granted they hadn't devel- 
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oped the expertise that they might have 
developed by now had they continued; never- 
theless they were engaged in the field—those 
counsellors became adult probation officers. I 
don’t know who made that decision, but I 
suggest to you that that was not a decision 
made in the interests of justice. 


I look at the fact, and I will hammer it 
until you change the law, and I’ll bore. myself 
and Ill bore you, but I continue to hammer 
it, that when I came into this Legislature 
there was very clearly and demonstrably one 
law for the rich and one law for the poor. 
It was even more difficult to accept when it 
was a law pertaining to the child of wealthy 
parents as against the child of poor parents. 
I point out to you that IT had to hammer and 
hammer and hammer even to change the 
practice. I hhaven’t succeeded in changing 
either the law or the regulations, although, 
perhaps with the new family law bill before us 
we can set in concrete a statement that this 
government finally believes a poor child 
should have the same rights as a wealthy 
child. 


I refer of course to the abominable prac- 
tice whereby—and it came to my attention and 
I've given the example before and Il con- 
tinue—a child in my riding who is the child 
of a poor family in receipt of family benefits 
sadly lost a leg in a motor vehicle accident. 
The award was $7,000, I believe. The ink 
wasn’t dry on the order until a social worker 
from Community and Social Services pres- 
sured the mother to approach the Official 
Guardian to ensure that there would be a 
removal from that trust fund of $6,000. They 
were going to generously leave $1,000 for the 
benefit of that child. The threat used was that 
if the mother did not take those steps, the 
family would be cut off family benefits. Well, 
all right. That was happening right across 
this province, and it was an indictment in 
my view—in any view—of justice. 

So the practice has been changed. The law 
and the regulations have not been changed 
at all. I had no assurances that even today 
this practice is not continuing. The only 
assurance I have is that the mother of this 
child is not being harassed. 
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So when I look at the function of a 
Provincial Secretariat of Justice, I want to 
know what justice is, and what your concept 
of justice is. Because it transcends all these 
artificial boundaries of departments, of wel- 
fare, of health and of everything else. There 
is no clear statement from the secretariat that 
we believe in equal justice for all human 
beings—men, women, children, black, native 
peoples, or anyone else. 

I feel it is almost sinful for me: to par- 
ticipate in voting money for a function which 
ought to be concerned with that overall 
concept and which has failed completely, 
miserably to meet its obligations. Whether 
it’s a half million dollars, or whatever it is, 
that money ought to be spent in ensuring 
justice to all of the people of this province. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on with all sorts 
of other examples. I could talk about the 
increase in the incidence of suicidal children 
in our community—it isn’t a health matter, 
it isn’t a welfare matter—it’s a matter of 
natural justice that these children should 
have the protection of our society because 
the right of a child to be a child ought to 
be transcendent, and it isn’t. Today it is 
pretty popular for people to rather hold in 
contempt a liberal. We have seen the jokes 
and the statements about a liberal, I’d like 
to quote to you from a little book, an un- 
important little book. 


[10:45] 


Mr. Chairman: Is that a capital L or a 
small “]”P 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s both. This is a book 
written by one Doris French concerning 
Daniel O'Donoghue, a man who probably 
isn't very well known to anybody in this 
room. 


Mr. Chairman: May I interpose for just a 
minute? Dan O’Donoghue’s son, whose name 
was Daniel O’Donoghue, was the man with 
whom 1 first went into practice of law and 


practised law with for at least five years out 
in 'Mimico. 


Mrs. Campbell: So you knew him. 


Mr. Chairman: I knew him extremely well, 
I was a law student with him. 


Mrs. Campbell: The book concerns the 
father. It’s called, “F aith, Sweat and 
Politics.” Daniel O’Donoghue was a liberal in 
both senses of the word and an early leader 
in the trade union movement in this country. 


Mr. Chairman: He 


was a proto-socialist, 
but go ahead. 


Mrs, Campbell: There is a quote, which 
I’m going to vary somewhat to bring it into 
its modern context. The quote is: “A liberal 
is a man’—I would like to substitute per- 
son—"who believes that humanity is more 
important than other people’s prejudices.” I 
think in the field of justice, and as it pertains 
to this secretariat, I am very proud to be a 
liberal in that context. 


Mr. Sargent: Applause all around the table. 


Mrs. Campbell: In conclusion, until this 
secretariat indicates its interest in justice and 
not just in better justice, not just in legalistic 
principles, but in the whole quality of justice, 
until our courts become not so much courts 
of law but courts of justice, I cannot in 
conscience support funding this secretariat. 


Mr. Chairman: Does anyone else wish to 
speak on this? 


Mrs. Campbell: I wondered whether there 
was a comment perhaps from the minister. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: If I may make some 
comments that will be redundant, I would 
assure Mrs. Campbell that those are the 
thrusts and the aims of the Justice policy 
field—the ones she has set out. Regrettably, 
objectives and achievements are not always 
the same. Again, it is fine to have principles 
and policies, but principles and policies are 
carried into effect or put into effect by in- 
dividuals. Individuals, regrettably, whether 
they are ministers, whether they are judges, 
whether they are police officers or whether 
they are anybody taking part, the clerks of 
the court or the custodians of our jails, all 
are human beings and have their short- 
comings. We can have ideals which we want 
to carry out, but if someone in one of the 
ministries or one of the government services 
presses some parent for payment, that is 
where the fault lies and the unreasonable- 
ness of that, rather than with the laws. 


I see Mrs. Campbell shaking her head. I 
know this matter was of concern to her and 
she should take some credit in getting it 
rectified in this particular incident. ’m not 
so sure whether the law should be changed 
in all cases, Say this was a fairly well-to-do 
family; say the award had been much higher 
than it was; maybe under those circumstances 
there was no reason why the public purse 
should have to bear the expense. 


Mrs. Campbell: Is the minister not aware 
that in the case of a well-to-do child, first 
of all, because you haven’t even looked at the 
basis of our award system in the court, the 
award would, in my submission, in all likeli- 


hood be considerably higher? The order would 
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be made that the parents of the child could 
use the income earned for the maintenance 
of the child. There would be no application 
to pay that money out and there would be 
no pressure on the parents to have it paid 
out. That’s the point of it. That is the point 
of it—a social worker could not go and 


harass that mother if it weren't on the 
books. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That’s the point ’m 
trying to make. I’m not so sure that the 
laws should be changed in connection with 
it—it’s the application of those laws. Some 
years ago, when Mrs. Campbell mentioned 
this to me it was not my ministry—still is 
not—but in the general sense of Justice policy 
it was mine. I agreed with what she was 
saying and as a result the practice has been 
changed. It’s one thing to change the prac- 
tice and another thing to change the law in 
connection with it because I think there are 
some cases where that law might be quite 
applicable. 


This is a matter which again I will be glad 
to pursue with the Attorney General (Mr. 
McMurtry) to see whether there should be 
some minimum provisions provided. I would 
agree with you that $7,000 for the loss of a 
leg—I don’t know the details of the case— 
is a pretty small amount in my mind, certain- 
ly looking at it today. 

Is that the fault of the administration of 
justice or is it some error along the line 
either with the jury or the judge or a lawyer? 
Whose is it? This is what I say. You can 
have a concept of justice and our concepts 
of justice are just as Mrs. Campbell set them 
out—equal justice for all, rich or poor, re- 
gardless of colour or creed. 


Sometimes when these policies or ideals 
get transferred by people, this is where the 
system runs afoul. We can do everything we 
can to try to keep these ideals before us and 
as the policy which those who administer 
it follow, but that’s not always so easy 
to do. 


As you know, as a judge, you could be 
critical occasionally of some of your fellow 
judges yet in their mind they may be doing 
quite the right thing. It is so difficult to 
transform ideals into action and have that 
action satisfactory for everybody. 


I don’t know what more £ can say in 
regard to it. Let me assure Mrs. Campbell 
again that those are our ideals and we are 
working toward that in the policy field. The 
very purpose of the policy field is to try 
to look at the broader scope and this is 
where Mrs. Campbell and some of her 
colleagues are being critical of us because 


we have not been more successful to date in 
doing just this. 


Our history at it is not that long and on 
those few items we have been able to attack 
and study, we think we have accomplished 
something. Admittedly, we haven’t solved 
drunkenness in the province. We haven’t 
solved child abuse. We haven’t made sure 
that every judgement handed down by a 
jury or a judge is absolutely fair in the eyes 
of every individual. I'm not so sure you'll 
ever get two individuals to agree what is 
absolute justice. 


The purpose of the ministry is to try to take 
an overall view and look back and _ look 
across the whole works; to look back to see 
where we've made our mistakes and to look 
across the whole field to see where we can 
improve it. I know youre critical of our 
effectiveness. I say part of the lack of our 
effectiveness is in the administration of it 
rather than in the concept. Please leave the 
Justice policy field with money to carry out 
the concept because I think this is where 
we'll get to accomplish those things which 
you are seeking to have accomplished. 


Mrs. Campbell: May I in a final statement 
—at least I hope it’s a final statement—in 
view of what you presented to us as the 
work of this field, your interest in warranties, 
in particular and specific pieces of legislation; 
your interest in family law, an Act Iam going 
to tell you about has fudged a great deal of 
the major issues and not taken an overview. 
When I see what you have suggested to the 
federal government—and I take it that pro- 
posal was developed by this secretariat, was 
it notP 


Hon, Mr. MacBeth: Youth in conflict with 
the law? Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Again, I see you have said 
that you would like to reduce the age from 
14 years to 12 years. That’s a good step 
forward. But you see again the federal gov- 
ernment is dealing within its own field. It’s 
dealing with the law pertaining to juvenile 
delinquency which is within their jurisdiction. 
Surely someone responding for justice must 
respond equally to the provincial position so 
far as the care of children under the age of 12 
is concerned. That will be your responsibility. 


By getting children into courts at the age 
of seven, because of the absence of anything 
else in our society, we can demonstrate that 
we have saved the lives of children, physically 
as well as morally, mentally and in other 
areas. There really was no other agency to 
pick up the child who was constantly in 
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trouble—not because it was a bad child but 
because it was a child in need of help, and 
there was no one else to recognize it. So we 
answer in terms of justice, in legalistic terms, 
but we have no thrust in coming to grips 
with how we are going to deal with a child 
between the ages of seven and 12 who may 
well be suicidal and demonstrating _ this 
through acting out. I say to you, where is 
your justice? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, the 
paper on our response was prepared and 
developed by the secretariat but with the in- 
put of all the other four ministries. Tt may 
not represent the position that Mrs. Campbell 
would like to see, but this is always the diffi- 
culty in justice; various people have various 
ideas of what is the proper procedure to 
follow in regard to how justice can be 
obtained. 


That paper was also prepared with the 
advice and help of the people that Mr. Sin- 
clair mentioned; many agencies were involved. 
This, in part, was a consensus report as well. 
While it may not cover the age spans that 
any one person might agree to, that is 
what happens when you deal with a paper 
that has to present a consensus. I wish justice 
was absolute, it would make it easier to ad- 
minister, but justice is something that cannot 
be measured in that it varies from person 
to person as to what is or is not justice. 


Mr. Sinclair, in regard to the preparation 
of that paper, you may wish to make some 
further comments. I don’t know whether you 
can add or not. 


[11:00] 
(Mr. Sinclair: I don’t think so. 


Mrs. Campbell: That is the point, is it? 
The Attorney General, Solicitor General, Com- 
mercial Relations or whatever that is, are out 
of context with justice. I think, with the 
greatest respect, Mr. Chairman, that the min- 
ister—and I have the highest personal regard 
for this minister, I recognize the limitations 
under which he functions—has himself given 
his own indictment of a secretariat set up for 
justice. That’s why you'll fail in alcoholism. 
That is why you'll fail in child abuse. That is 
why you'll fail with our native peoples. Be- 
cause we have so departmentalized the func- 
tion of justice as to completely erode either 
its opportunity or its efficacy. 


Mr. Sinclair: I was merely going to elabo- 
rate, Mr. Chairman, on the process that was 
followed in response to the federal] govern- 
ment’s request that we reply or make sug- 


gestions and proposals or counterproposals in 
regard to the draft legislation they circulated. 


The secretariat analysed the draft legisla- 
tion, made its comments on it in detail, and 
circulated these to the member ministries. 


At two subsequent meetings, as I remem- 
ber it, in the Justice policy field, these com- 
ments were discussed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Solicitor General and the Minister 
of Correctional Services (Mr. J. R. Smith). 


Because we felt so many agencies were in- 
volved outside just the justice fields—the ones 
you have mentioned, the welfare agencies 
who have a very real interest in this—we 
convened a meeting to which we invited peo- 
ple from the child-caring agencies in the 
province, people from the juvenile courts, 
child psychiatrists and so on, in order to get 
some sounding of how those people saw the 
bill. ' 

They were the ones who were on _ the 
receiving end and our final response was, as 
the minister has indicated, not very far from 
our original position, but our original posi- 
tion was modified because of the input of the 
various agencies who were working in the 


social field. 


I must say, Mr. Chairman, that you are 
quite right in saying that here you are look- 
ing at not only justice from a legal stand- 
point, but social justice as well. But one of 
the difficulties, as I mentioned the other day, 
is that this is a federal statute which has to 
apply—across the country and the other is 
that it was unfortunate that while this was 
being amended, the Canada Assistance Plan 
was being amended with no apparent liaison 
between the two. 


Now, I am not merely saying that because 
this happens at another level of government. 
I think it is something unfortunately that 
happens in all governments to some degree. 
And although you may contend that justice 
is now dissipated through various ministries, 
my own contention in reply would be that 
surely that, in itself, is a rationale for having 
a group, however small, to try and pull these 
pieces together which is our function. 


Mrs. Campbell: Would it not, Mr. Chair- 
man, then have been appropriate—recogniz- 
ing the legalistic function of that bill—to also 
advise us, at least us, if not the federal gov- 
ernment, of what had to be done, what had to 
to put in place to ensure justice? I recognize 
that the federal government expects the prov- 
inces, as the minister has already said, to 
enter into some expenditures of money, to 
supplement, but there is no such statement 
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from Justice. There is no such statement from 
Justice. 

If you want to call this the secretariat to 
have an overview of bills and functions of 
the various ministries dealing with police, 
Crown attorneys, courts, jurors, witnesses and 
the whole panoply of the court system, then 
call it that. Be honest about it. Don’t raise 
the expectations of people to the point where 
we believe that we are looking at justice. 
That’s my position. I understand the legalities 
of the situation, Mr. Chairman, at least I 
would hope that you would accept that. But 
justice is not a matter of legalistic phraseology. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not accept that justice is not our aim or that 
justice is not our policy. 


‘Mr. Chairman: You don’t hunger and thirst 
after it. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: We do hunger and 
thirst after it. At this point, Mr. Chairman, 
it’s easy to say “justice” with scorn in your 
voice and suggest that justice does not exist 
in this province. I think that most of us will 
agree that our justice system in this province 
and throughout this country is as reasonable 
and as good today as you will find anywhere. 
That’s not to say that it can’t be improved. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s the usual malarkey 
argument. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: All right, sir, you can 
refer to it as malarkey— 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s not the best in the 
universe. 


Hon. 'Mr. MacBeth: I’m not so sure where 
you will find justice any better than you will 
find it in this country. That’s not to say that 
it can't be improved upon, but it certainly is 
not worthy of scorn. 


Mrs. ‘Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I think you 
were present when the former Chicf Justice, I 
think in addressing himself to a remark of 
yours, sir, said, “I am not interested in better 
justice, I am interested in justice.” I heartily 
endorse his statement. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Justice in the eye of 
the speaker, Mr. Chairman. 


Mrs. Campbell: I suppose that will always 
be subjective. 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Chairman, I think in 
years to come that the submissions on behalf 
of justice by Margaret Campbell over the 
years, as found in Hansard, would be great 
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book material for the simple thing of justice. 
I commend her for it. She is a former judge, 
she is knowledgeable and she never lost the 
thing that we all want, that the common 
man wants. 


What I’m going to say today isn’t going to 
be very popular with this group here because 
in the search for justice as I have seen it 
over the years we have in this country a legal 
fraternity that has our society so locked up. 
The system is so tight that in many areas 
legal firms are laughingly referred to as hook 
shops, and it’s being established every day 
you have dealings with anything you do in 
your lives— 


Mrs. Campbell: 


Mr. Sargent: It is a fact. They are be- 
coming basically—everything we do in our 
lives we have to pay tribute to the legal 
fraternity. Whether or not you get justice 
along the way depends upon the size of your 
bank account and I get emotional when I 
think of things I have had to fight over 
the years. 


We have a situation in Owen Sound to- 
day in which a lady, a lone lady, the most 
highly respected lady in our city, is fighting 
a case against a group of lawyers, high 
calibre talent. She cannot get her case heard 
by a judge. In my correspondence with the 
firm of Harris and Dunlop, in my discussion 
with them over the past few days, they have 
told me the only way this lady can get a 
hearing before the courts is to charge Walter 
Harris, a former Finance Minister of Canada, 
and his partner and another law firm with 
fraud. This lady had to accuse them of fraud 
to get her case heard by a judge. 


She has written to the Attorney General 
(Mr. McMurtry) and nothing is happening. 
The Law Society washed their hands of the 
matter because they don’t want to become in- 
volved in judging lawyers. I think it’s a 
closed shop. 

The situation is this, in brief, without 
reading the correspondence—my files are three 
times as big on this lady—this high-class firm 
of Harris and Dunlop drew up an agreement 
like this—there’s a written agreement—and 
they asked her to sign it to give $15,000 to 
her husband. The facts as she unfolded them 
to me are that she said, “No, I will not sign 
that. I don’t owe him anything.” Half the 
house rights. 'He’s divorcing her. They are 
having a divorce. 


She states that she took her pen, crossed 
out the amount of $15,000 and signed the 
document. Later on it was changed. The 
amount of $15,000 was put back in by pen 


That's intriguing. 
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by the lawyers and not initialled. It’s a clear 
case in my mind that if she can’t get this— 
well, it is fraud. I have never in my life, 
in my business, had to sign a document like 
that which cost me $15,000. 


The change is not initialled. The amount 
is not initialled. She has to give up her life 
savings because, in effect, the lawyers say 
to her jointly “What chance have you got 
to go before the courts to beat two lawyers 
before a judge who is a former lawyer?” 


What judge is going to convict the lawyers 
of fraud? They say the judge will take the 
lawyers’ word ahead of hers in spite of the 
fact that I and everyone who knows her in 
Owen Sound over the years—she’s been a 
highly respected person. She has a top job 
in industry. She kept her family together. 
And she cannot get justice. 


Where do we go from here? What do we 
do? Do [ advise her that she should charge 
a highly regarded man like Walter Harris 
with fraud? [’m tempted to do it but that’s 
not the way to get justice. She cannot get her 
case heard by a judge because everything 
was done—she had to sit outside the court- 
room while her case was being heard by the 
lawyers inside the court. She never got on 
the stand to tell her story and it’s a shocking 
story. 

I don’t know if this is the proper place 
to tell my thoughts on our system. That’s 
only one case. Over the years I know that if 
you have enough money you can buy justice. 
Somewhere along the line, the tariff that 
lawyers charge people today has to be re- 
viewed—by whom? The lawyers are the 
largest group in our Legislatures. They make 
the laws for the lawyers and in court you 
get the justice that the lawyers want you to 
get, so I don’t know where to go from here. 


[11:15] 


Mr. Chairman: You have given this to the 
Attorney General? 


Mr. Sargent: Yes, I have and there has 
been no reply. 


Mr. Chairman: Has he conclusively turned 
it down or is he investigating it? 


Mr. Sargent: At this point, Mr. Chairman, 
she has to pay into the courts $15,000 by 
December 1 and is running out of time. ] 
asked the lawyers if they would hoist the 
deadline for six months. They said “No, we 
want our money for the husband.” 


Mr. Chairman: As chairman, the problem 
is we would have to know an awful lot and 
then what will we do with it? We can’t make 


a judgement here as to why she should be 
paying $15,000 to the court. 


Mr. Sargent: The whole file is too lengthy 
to give to you, but the fact is that she and 
her husband are being divorced. He left her 
about 10 years ago. He is living with another 
lady and now they are geiting married this 
next weekend and he demands half the 
value of the home. She has paid the taxes 
and kept the home in repair. She has edu- 
cated the kids and put them through college. 
The house was worth $20,000 when he left, 
now it’s worth $35,000 and he wants his 
half of the house, and because he has top 
lawyers he is going to get it. It is simply a 
case of a lone lady—I would take her word 


against any lawyer I know, and I say that 
kindly— 


Mrs. Campbell: Not too kindly. 


Mr. Sargent: —who cannot get even a hear- 
ing before the courts unless I say to her— 
she wants my advice—“Okay, let’s lay a 
charge of fraud jointly against these two 
firms.” That’s the position she’s in. I don’t 
know whether or not the minister has any 
power, or the Attorney General has any 
power, to say to the lawyers involved, “Let’s 
have a good look at this thing and hoist it 
six months” and give the lady a chance for, 
what Margaret’s talking about, justice. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Chairman, this 
exemplifies the very point I was trying to 
make earlier, that justice is in the eye of the 
beholder. Mr. Sargent has weighed part of 
the evidence. I assume he has not heard very 
much of the husband’s side of the story, and 
he has decided where justice should lie and 
feels, because it’s apparently being difficult 
for the person in whose favour he has already 
decided to receive what he thinks would be 
justice, that we have no justice in the prov- 
ince. 


Mr. Sargent: The thing is that if there was 
an initia] on this document that she approved 
of the money here, but she denies having that 
figure in there. Here’s the document. It’s a 
handwritten document by a top firm like 
Harris and Dunlop and it’s not initialled. She 
stroked out the figure and they put the figure 
back in after she left the office. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That’s a matter of 
evidence, as anybody will realize. 


Mr. Sargent: What do you mean? I don’t 
get your point. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Who do you believe? 
You have decided, as you are entitled to do, 
whom you intend to believe on the matter. 
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Mr. Sargent: How can she win? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don’t know whether 
she can win or not, that will have to be up 
to the court. 


Mr. Sargent: They wouldn't give her a 
hearing. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I can’t understand 
when you say the court won’t get her a hear- 
ing. Certainly our courts are backlogged and 
that is one of our concerns. We will point to 
Legal Aid, which we all agree is a good 
thing, but that is one of the things that has 
backlogged the courts. I gather from what 
you said earlier, it may be a problem before 
the discipline committee of the Law Society. 
I don’t know. 


Mr. Sargent: Is there anyone there we 
could talk to? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I gather from what 
you say that the discipline committee has re- 
fused to deal with it for some reason or an- 
other. I don’t know. All you can do I think 
is to follow up the matter, press the Attorney 
General (Mr. McMurtry) for an answer 
privately and, as you know, your recourse if 
you are not getting satisfaction that way, you 
can always raise it on the floor of the House. 
I know he’s a busy man, but I am sure if 
you press him on it hell examine it to see 
whether there’s anything he can do. He can’t 
interfere with the decisions of judges, nor 
should he, but he certainly has some influence 
to get the case heard. 


Mr. Sargent: I want to ask you a question: 
Have I the right to argue with a judge about 
a decision? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I think once the de- 
cision has been made, you can be critical of 
the judge’s decision. I think that’s one of your 
privileges. 


Mr. Sargent: Do we have the right as mem- 
bers of the Legislature to question the judge 
about the way he handles his court? 


Mr. Chairman: No higher right than any- 
one else. 


Mr. Sargent: Then we don’t have the right. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I think we can all 
question. We have got to be careful that we 
don’t bring the judiciary into contempt but 
I certainly think we all have the right to 
disagree with any decision, whether it’s the 
Supreme Court of Canada, the Court of 
Appeal or— 
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Mr. Sargent: I’ve always told my people 
that I can’t approach a judge or anybody. Or 
can you? 


Mr. Chairman: As a member, I am terribly 
loath to do it. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Certainly I am loath 
to do it. There are times when I think it 
would be a proper position for me to take to 
ask a judge something, but again there is the 
matter of justice. There can be nothing wrong 
with it at all, but if you or I as politicians— 
and particularly myself, being a member of 
the government—speak to a judge, the public 
for some reason have an idea that some in- 
justice is taking part, that I am influencing 
them away from the open view of the public. 
For that reason, we become very leery about 
talking to judges, but there are occasions 
when it’s quite proper. 


Mr. Sargent: I want her case to be heard. 
That’s all I want. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I certainly think the 
Attorney General has the power to find out 
where this case stands on the list and whose 
move is next, whether it’s the lawyer’s move 
or whether the opposition is doing something 
to hold it up. Certainly the Attorney General 
has the power to find out the status of the 
case. 


Mr. Sargent: One last thing in the area of 
justice: I know a bright young man who has 
been acting as a lawyer for the last six or 
seven years. When he was graduating from 
high school, he tore up his commencement 
address and walked off the stage. He went 
to law school and got average marks. He is 
a brilliant young guy in every way. He has 
been running a law firm for about seven 
years, very successfully, for a partner who 
wasn’t too well. The problem is, he cannot 
get to Osgoode and they won't let him in. I 
have taken the case up with Arthur Maloney 
and he can’t break the barriers. 


This young man, whose name is Peter 
‘Hillyer, is working as a silent partner with 
the law firm of Forsythe in Southampton 
and he’s one of the most able lawyers in the 
area but no one knows what the hell is 
going on. That is not justice, because he 
would be a great lawyer, I think, if he 
could get his shingle. What happens there? 
Who do we talk to? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Again, that’s under the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities. Each 
of the universities has its own admission 
standards, and while I am sure the minister 
can write letters and talk to these people, 
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he doesn’t want to adopt the position that he 
is going to tell any of these colleges and 
institutions that they must take so and so in 
or keep them out. That’s not the position he 
takes. You have heard various discussions as 
to how many foreign students should be 
admitted and how many native Ontario 
students— 


(Mr. Sargent: Does he control Osgoode? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It is under his ministry, 
but he doesn’t control Osgoode. York Uni- 
versity runs its own— 


Mrs. Campbell: It takes a bigger man than 
he is— 


Mr. Chairman: Nobody controls them. 
Mr. Sargent: What’s going on then? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Only that we set up 
these boards to administer it; and again, 
when you speak of justice, I don’t think you 
would want the Minister of Colleges and 
Universities (Mr. Parrott) to be able to say, 
“Take in so and so.” 


Mr. Sargent: I didn’t bring that up. You 
brought that up. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: But you are saying 
here is an able young man, working in a 
law firm in some capacity or another, who 
would like to be a lawyer and he can’t get 
into any of the recognized law schools in 
the province so he can qualify. Many young 
people, regrettably, are in that position. I 
suppose the answer is more law schools, and 
yet that’s not necessarily the answer as far 
as medicine is concerned. I don’t know 
whether we need more doctors. 


Mr. Sargent: There’s a file on him—and he 
can’t get in; that’s all. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Surely, it’s because 
there are many people who qualify with 
higher standards than his? 


Mr. Sargent: The Ombudsman said it was 
the most unfair thing he’s ever heard in his 
life. He can’t break the barrier. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I’m sure I don’t know 
what the barrier is. Has the Ombudsman set 
that out in writing? 


‘Mr. Sargent: Yes. He said he was going to 
keep plugging to get it. It’s been two years 
now or a year and a half. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I have some good 
friends of mine whose sons and daughters 
would like to practise law but they don’t 
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come up to the qualifications. It’s a_ re- 
grettable sort of thing but they're brilliant 
and able people. 


Mr. Sargent: He’s running a law office now, 
this guy, so why is he not in a law school? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: He’s not— 
Mrs. Campbell: He could be a law clerk. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: All I can suggest to 
you is to take the Ombudsman’s opinion and 
put it before the ‘Minister of Colleges and 
Universities and see what he can do with it. 


Mr. Sargent: What do you do with it? 
What justice are you serving here in your 
policy? 


Mrs. Campbell: Again, handing it over to 
another minister. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Do you want me to 
take on an Ombudsman’s role and examine 
this case and say, “In my opinion, as Min- 
ister of Justice, it is unjust’? 


(Mr. Sargent: What do you do then? What 
do you do in this areaP What are you paid 
for? 


Mrs. Campbell: He’s not paid in this area. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: There are a lot of 
people who wonder what I’m paid for, in- 
cluding my wife. 


(Mr. Sargent: Who’s your parliamentary 
assistant to whom you pay $5,000? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I don’t have a parlia- 
mentary assistant. That was in last year’s 
budget; it’s not in this year’s. 


Mr. Sargent: I see. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: You'll find our estim- 
ates for this year on the left hand side. Mr. 
Sinclair’s my deputy. 


Mr. Sargent: In the area of justice, why 
don’t you make it a law that constables wear 
name plates on their jackets? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I suppose that’s pos- 
sible. Again, there are pros and cons to it. 
You've decided what is justice in this matter 
and that this is a good thing. In the Metro- 
politan Toronto force they have numbers and 
they wear them on their caps. This is one 
of the things we talked about the other day. 
Some of the officers aren’t happy at the 
present time about wearing their caps. I’m 
not so sure that nameplates are always the 
most desirable thing. It’s a matter— 


(Mr. Sargent: You’re against it? 
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Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No, it’s a matter I 
haven't given any thought to. 


Mr. Sargent: Well, give us an opinion on it. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: My off the handcuff— 
off the cuff— 


Mrs. Campbell: Off the handcuff? That’s 
Freudian, isn’t it? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —opinion would be 
that I don’t think it would be the best thing. 
I think a number to identify them certainly 
should be shown. T haven’t given any thought 
to wearing a nameplate as such. It’s not a 
bad idea. I shall certainly consider it but 
again there are pros and cons. 


‘Mrs. Campbell: They do it in a lot of 
jurisdictions. 


Hon. ‘Mr. MacBeth: I know they use it in 
the forces, a lot of the forces. 


Mr. Sargent: If a man has the right to put 
you behind bars shouldn’t you know who is 
doing it? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes, you do that by the 
number. 


Mr. Sargent: Yes, I know that. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It’s certainly a good 
position. I’m not saying it’s wrong, Mr. Sar- 
gent. It hasn’t been an issue which has come 
before us but it is certainly something I shall 
be glad to give some thought to and have 
some discussion on. 


Mr. Sargent: Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: I’m next on my own list. 
I want to run over three things very rapidly. 

By the way, Mr. Deputy, what time do you 
have to leave? 


Mr. Sinclair: I don’t have to leave today; 
it’s tomorrow I have to leave— 


Mr. Chairman: Tt’s tomorrow. I see. 


Mr. Sinclair: —in the event that things go 
over until tomorrow. 


Mr. Chairman: No. 1, if this ministry has 
any raison détre, any reason for existing at 
all, it seems to me it has to have a very wide 
and fairly high view of the whole justice 
apparatus— 


Mr. Sargent: And powers. 


Mr. ‘Chairman: —and powers. I haven't 
heard it and I’m terribly interested. It seems 
to me that if I were the minister of this par- 
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ticular area I would want a picture, a ration- 
alization, of the whole flow process from the 
time of the arrest, the terms and the condi- 
tions, how arrests are made, the role of the 
police over here, the flow through and into 
the courts, determining the reasons for the 
backlogs, the enormous injustice being in- 
flicted upon individuals because of the condi- 
tion of the courts, over to the overflow of, 
in my opinion, a very substantial number of 
people who are unnecessarily sitting in jails 
all over the province. Many of them are in- 
nocent and even if they’re not, they shouldn't 
be in jails at all. Jail is not doing them a 
damn bit of good; it’s costing society infinite 
sums of money and will serve as educational 
inst'tutions for the criminal mind, we all know 
that. What I want to know just very briefly 
on this particular heading is, it’s all over in 
every area, the thing is in a state of disarray, 
log jams, disorientation, it’s a real mess from 
beginning to end. 


[11:30] 


As each ministry comes before us they talk 
about diversion here, etc., here, parole sys- 


tems or probation systems, everything piece- 


meal; there’s no great comprehensive view 
of what’s going on, no real direction through- 
out, no seeing the system as a whole. Now, 
if you have any reason for being around here 
at all, that would be one of the prime things 
that you'd be engaged in doing. Are you do- 
ing it? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Yes, sir, were trying 
to do it and that is one of our functions. 


Mr. ‘Chairman: Well, tell me how. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well, what causes the 
problem? We admit that there’s a backlog in 
our courts and the Attorney General has 


had— 
Mr. Chairman: It’s not just Legal Aid. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well, it’s a fair portion 
of it, I don’t think this backlog existed—some 
of the fault, with all due respect to the point 
Mr. Sargent has made, is partly due to the 
legal profession. They are not prepared to go 
ahead with ‘cases when they are called, and 
our jails have many people in them who 
would not be there if the cases were pro- 
ceeded with. The jail in Ottawa is one of 
those examples where there are people there 
week after week coming forward for remands. 
Part of that is lack of judiciary, I suppose, 
part of it is lack of courtroom facilities, but 
we see these things and we're trying to rectify 
them. 
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As I say, the Attorney General has a pro- 
posal to do this. 


Now, some of the complaint may be that 
we've taken on more police as we did about 
two years ago in the various municipal and 
provincial forces, increased the police and as 
a result those police have caused more arrests, 
more charges, and I’m thinking not so much 
in the criminal field, but in other fields, that 
are backlogging the courts. So one solution 
might be if we didn’t have quite so many 
police, we might not have so many charges. 
Which comes first? 

We are trying to take this overall view. 
Our immediate attempt is to enlarge the Cor- 
rectional Services staff and facilities and to 
provide greater court accommodation. But 
you know you don’t do some of these things 
overnight and this backlog seems to have 


developed mainly in the past few years from 
Legal Aid. 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s taken three or four 
years, not overnight. 


Mr. Sargent: Why did you give a $41 
million courthouse to Mrs.— what’s her name? 
In town here, one of the ministers here? Mrs. 
Scrivener? She got a $41 million courthouse 
here in Toronto. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well, they’re trying to 
build courthouses in Scarborough, I believe, 
at the present time and that is one of the 
places where we— 


Mr. Sargent: The fact that she was on the 
ministry wouldn’t help that, I guess? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —are trying to build 
accommodation, we're trying to decentralize— 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s justice. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: —the court facilities in 
the Metropolitan Toronto area. 


Interjection. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: One of the first places 
to do it is in the suburban areas. I know my 
own municipality of Etobicoke, and I’m sure 
the chairman will support this, is in need of 
court facilities. Now $41 million—I don’t 
know whether that’s the right figure or not— 
I know the figure to build these courthouses 
is high and that’s one of the points that I’ve 
tried to make. Judges are awfully demanding 
in what they feel is necessary. 


Interjections. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I suggested that we 
could use more school facilities and there’s 


one working out in Etobicoke quite well, as, 
again the chairman knows, in a school facility. 
I think we could use them. 


Mr. Chairman: We were both there the 
other night. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: It doesn’t keep the 
judiciary very happy, though. They feel that 
they need certain— 


Mr. Sargent: Prestige. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well, that’s right, and 
not without some reason. So $41 million—and 
I'm not saying that’s the correct figure—I 
don’t know. It sounds like a lot of money but 
we want to build a long-lasting substantial 
courthouse in Scarborough. 


Mr. Sargent: That’s what it said in the 
papers—that wouldn’t be the right figure. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: This takes time to do 
but plans for it are being proceeded with. 


Mr. Lawlor, I know that’s not a very 
satisfactory answer for you. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s hopeless. 


‘Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I won’t agree it’s com- 
pletely hopeless. 


(Mr. Chairman: There are two points of 
view. There’s the snail’s-eye point of view— 
that’s the one possessed by the justice policy 
field—and there’s the eagle’s-eye point of 
view which I am commending to you. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: All right. 


Mr. Chairman: Why don’t you draw up 
a comprehensive flow sheet? Why don’t you 
draw up a documentation taking the whole 
thing, not getting into the nitty-gritty, not 
seeking to attribute blame, but just getting 
the whole picture, and then present both to 
yourselves and to us? Then we can get down 
to hard work with respect to this ministry. 


Myr. Sargent: 
store. 


Somebody should run_ the 


Fion. Mr. MacBeth: I will agree in parts 
with what youre saying but I won’t agree 
that our system is a real mess. I agree that 
the suggestion you have made is a good one. 
We are doing that but not perhaps as quickly 
as we should be doing it. 


Mr. Sargent: 
something? 


Mr. Chairman, can I say 


Mr. Chairman: Certainly. 
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(Mr. Sargent: I’ve never once heard a min- 
‘ister say, “That’s a hell of a good idea.” You 
guys never admit that anybody could be 
right. You defend the system all the time. 


Mr. Shore: The Minister of Energy (Mr. 
‘Timbrell) said last night that something was 
a good idea. 


An hon. member: It was one of our ideas. 


Mr. Shore: Mr. Burr made a suggestion 
and the minister said it was a hell of a good 
idea. 


Hon. Mr. 'MacBeth: I thought I just said 
‘that to the chairman without the expletive. 


Mr. Sargent: I wouldn’t have much faith 
in what Mr. Timbrel] says anyway. If he 
said it was a good idea, it was probably a 


bad idea. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Mr. Lawlor, would 
you be happier if I said to you that was a 
hell of a good idea? 


‘Mr. ‘Chairman: Yes, thank you. 
‘Hon. !Mr. MacBeth: Well, it is. 


Mr. Chairman: It would be unction on 
Mr. Sargent’s wounds. I want to talk about 
another thing just for a moment. I think it 
is your ministry because it’s the policy field 
and because it’s an area that affects all areas 
of this policy field and a much wider field 
besides. It affects alcoholism, which we talk- 
ed about the other day, and arson. I think 
your field should make some study of in- 
sanity. That is what applies in this area. 

May I recommend something? A guy by 
ths name of Fingarette, who is mostly a 
sociologist in southern California but has done 
some work in the political field, has written 
extensively on new concepts of insanity as 
applied to the courts. As you know, our defini- 
tion of insanity is hopelessly out of date, the 
definition being the M’Naghten rule, which 
says that as long as the person knows the 
nature and quality of his act, that’s enough. 
“hats it: 


Hon. ‘Mr. MacBeth: I never did understand 
the M Naghten rule. 


Mrs. ‘Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I don’t like 
to quarrel with another lawyer. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I’m not so sure the 
chairman understands it completely either. 
It’s a difficult rule. 


Mrs. Campbell: “The nature and conse- 
quences,” I think, is the terminology used, is 
it not? 


Mr. Chairman: “Nature and quality,” I 
thought. We'll check with M’Naghten. Sup- 
pose I concede the nature, quality and con- 
sequences of their act? 


Mrs. ‘Campbell: All right, I'll buy that. 


Mr. Chairman: If you do that, then no 
matter what else is operating, many people 
can’t control their acts. What I want to say 
in this regard is that with respect to police 
training, and with respect to the address to 
the citizen, because the citizen in our society 
is in many ways deeply disturbed, suffering 
from future shock, past shock and various 
other forms of shock, that has to be surveyed 
there. With respect to the courts and the op- 
erations there, as to the revisions of the rules, 
more properly it is a job of the Attorney 
General, but you have the overseership. The 
same rule and the same approach and the 
same insights are going to have to apply 
throughout. 


Thirdly, in your institutions, when you 
have all these people incarcerated, what are 
the modern concepts of insanity as segregat- 
ing one type of imprisoned person from an- 
other type? It’s all very crude. Some people 
are in institutions for the criminally insane 
whey they ought to be in other types of 
institutions entirely. Again, that is a mixed- 
up mess. 


Mr. Sargent: And separation of sex offen- 
ders. 


Mr. Chairman: They do a bit of that, yes, 
at Millbrook, the provincial thing. In other 
words, what I’m saying is, if you want to get 
into the thing, then let’s at least have some 
policy statements and some thinking with re- 
spect to the field of insanity and all its 
variegated states. That has not been done. It 
has not been done by any particular ministry; 
therefore, it falls as a residue into your lap. 

The final thing I want to mention is native 
rights. I would like to see and never have 
seen—I want the policy field here to give, 
both to yourselves and to the Legislature, 
something on treaty rights. What are the 
ranges of treaty rights? If I had a parlia- 
mentary assistant or somebody, I would send 
them out to start doing research work but 
that is a vast field. With the Treaty 9 Indians 
at the present time the matter is becoming 
more and more critical throughout the 
country and the province. 


Mr. Sargent: It is a time bomb. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, it is a time bomb tick- 
ing away at the present time. Really, how 
much are we clued in? With the load of work 
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we have to do around here we can’t be ex- 
pected to go off to the library and spend the 
next six months on it. You are the policy field 
—why don’t you draw up a paper and submit 
it to usP Make a study but make it short and 
make it clear. Don’t go on and on padding it 
and making it look good for personal prestige 
or something—just the bare bones. Let’s have 
it. Give it to us so we will all have it in the 
House. 


Mr. Sargent: So even I could understand it. 


Mr. Chairman: So even Mr. Sargent could 
understand it. Now if you can do that—that 
is not too difficult. 


Mrs. Campbell: He understands more than 
he says. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s a funny thing—he 
understands what he wants to understand and 
doesn’t when he doesn’t. Those are the three 
fields in which I would make some recom- 
mendations to you on these particular esti- 
mates. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Let me say, Mr. Chair- 
man, those are good suggestions. There are 
any number of fields we can get into. You 
have touched on three which are important 
fields and of particular interest to you. I have 
whispered here to Mr. Sinclair and he agrees 
that those are good fields and let’s do it. 


Mrs. Campbell: Can I have one more word 
on this to support my colleague who is so 
critical of the legal profession? As a lawyer 
I sometimes worry about us. 


I haven’t seen any great thrust from the 
lawyers themselves to reform and I think that 
is sad. There is one thing I don’t understand 
and this is a simple case, perhaps, and one in 
which you could give a statement without too 
many rules of evidence. In a family court, if 
a lawyer should appear and prefer to take 
some time in jail under contempt, rather than 
honour the order; when there is an appeal 
to the Law Society of Upper Canada, why 
would that contempt not be conduct un- 
becoming a_ professional person? It isn’t. 
Would that be perhaps a major area which 


the secretariat, with half a million dollars, 
could investigate? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Certainly it could, Mrs. 
Campbell. It would be within our field to do 
it if we saw fit. I think maybe some of the 
items which Mr. Lawlor has raised would 
have priority in my mind. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would agree except that 
I want to see something. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Something happen? As 
I say, so often with the Law Society, as far 
as disciplinary action is concerned, the view 
they take is it has to do with tampering. 
of the books and that sort of thing. Apart 
from that, they don’t cover a very broad field. 
I agree with you; I think they should be 
looking more for professional excellence and 
that type of thing. Again, that becomes a 
pretty hard quality to judge, or a pretty hard 
factor to judge, whether a lawyer is or is not 
competent. But you are thinking of other 
kinds of misconduct? 


Mrs. Campbell: I wasn’t suggesting a lack 
of competency but rather, probably in the 
eyes of a lot of people, a great competency 
in avoiding the honouring of an order of the 
court. 


[11:45] 
Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Right. 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Chairman, I mentioned’ 
some time ago about the tariff system that 
the lawyers across this province are charging. 
under. In view of the fact that the tariffs 
were set up many years ago and they are 
still in force, I guess they are even upgrading 
them as you wanted to. With inflation, now 
the lawyers are making more money thar 
ever. 'We regulate transportation and _tele- 
phone charges and prices across the board in 
many commodities, but the most important 
commodity that deals with everybody's life 
somewhere along the line is legal fees. Why 
don’t you have a review of the money 
lawyers are making? Just by signing a docu- 
ment they can make untold amounts of 
money because of the fact that they've got 
a shingle and they can charge that tariff. 
Performance is not the yardstick at all, it’s: 
just the fact they have the right to charge 
a percentage of a big deal and do nothing 
at all to warrant that money. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, nothing at all? 


Mr. Sargent: In many cases I’ve seen them 
sign a document that I have taken in to 
them and because there is a lot of money, 
a big mortgage involved, they got their fee. 
I arranged the mortgaging, the funds, and 
they took fantastic amounts of money for no 
performance whatsoever, because the prin- 
cipals involved wanted to go through a 
legal firm. I think somewhere along the line, 
on behalf of eight million people, we should 
have a look at the tariffs this closed-shop 
fraternity has. The term “hook shops” is be- 
coming more prevalent every day, because 
they are legalized hook shops and I don’t 
make any bones about that. 
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Mr. Shore: You have lost the medical pro- 
fession and now you've lost the legal one. 


Mr. Sargent: What are we here for, to tell 
the truth or go along with the system, the 
establishment? Having said that, I know 
you ll do nothing about it. It’s like asking a 
Republican to buy some peanuts. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Eddie, I like peanuts. 
I’m not a Republican, though you might 
think I'm close to it, but I like peanuts. 


Mr. Kennedy: Could I have a small— 


Mr. Sargent: I’m not finished, I just want 
to finish while ’m on the floor and then [ll 
give up. Sorry? 


Mr. Kennedy: I had a small supplementary 
on that. 


Mr. Sargent: On this? Okay. 


‘Mr. Kennedy: I had a letter from a solic- 
itor whose account is being sent to the taxing 
office and he makes the statement, “Although 
the minimum legal tariff allows a solicitor 
a fee of five per cent” for negotiating the 
various transactions, etc. Would he really 
mean the minimum or is there a mistake in 
his letter? I thought there are maximum fees, 
is that not correct? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Generally it is the 
various law associations across the province 
that suggest what the tariff should be, and 
they will suggest to you that there is some 
impropriety in departing from those tariffs. 
A good number of lawyers in the province do 
depart from tariffs and it’s a place where 
the free enterprise system operates. The Law 
Society would have some qualms and some 
reprimand for you if you were doing it to an 
exaggerated extent, but really the Law 
Society doesn’t reprimand people for not 
following any given tariff. 


These tariffs are generally recommended 
by the various associations. There’s a’County 
of York Law Association that still operates 
in this area and it would have suggested 
fees. It would state the minimum for such 
and such a transaction, then, depending on 
the difficulties above that, it might be in- 
creased. Many lawyers don’t charge even the 
minimum suggested fees, All of these fees 
are subject to review by a taxing officer at 
Osgoode Hall or elsewhere throughout the 
province, and anyone who thinks he has been 
overcharged by a lawyer can take that ac- 
count before a taxing officer and have it 
reviewed. 


In the eyes of many people, that review 
by the taxing officer is probably too generous, 
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but in the eyes of relative worth of the 
lawyer’s service I’m not so sure it is. There 
again, you've got a judgement in which 
justice again depends on the person who is 
paying the bill, receiving the bill. But there 
are ways of having the bills reviewed by 
somebody who is supposed to know what is 
reasonable and fair. 


Mr. Kennedy: In essence the tariffs as set 
out are really guidelines. 


Hon. ‘Mr. MacBeth: That’s all they are. I 
would look to the chairman for co-operation 
or deference. 


Mr. ‘Chairman: Margaret would nod _ her 
head and so do I. 


Mr. Kennedy: Perhaps that’s a little mis- 
understood by the public who think it’s fixed, 
but it would behove a client, as best he can, 
to determine, to ask a solicitor what he’s 
going to charge or what the fees might be. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That’s a good thing 
that most should do. Most people are afraid 
to ask a lawyer what he’s going to charge. 


Mr. Kennedy: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: But far better you 
should know in advance rather than after- 
wards. 


Mr. Kennedy: People are a little embar- 
rassed to ask, I think. It’s sort of like asking 
a doctor, what'll this cost? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: But it’s not an unrea- 
sonable thing to do, particularly in something 
like a real estate deal or a mortgage trans- 
action or drawing a will. It’s hard to tell 
that, other than on a time basis in a lawsuit, 
because you don’t know, of course, how long 
the lawsuit will go on or what all will be 
involved with it. But he can certainly give 
you an idea what he charges per hour and 
you can expect him to keep track of his time 
that way. 


Mr. Kennedy: A client shouldn’t be em- 
barrassed to shop around a bit. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No. And, amazingly, 
a good number of clients do just that. 


Mr. Sargent: Has your department ever 
done anything about educating people in 
their rights? Number one, in the fact that 
they can tax a bill. I don’t know that. Are 
there taxing officers in my riding, my area? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Sure. The local master 
of the court— 
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Mr. Sargent: Well, how does the average 
person know that? 


Hon. Mr. 'MacBeth: Well, I’m not so sure 
they would know it. 


Mr. Sargent: Would you consider doing 
educational advertising across the province to 
show people their rights with regard to the 
legal fraternity? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Well, that is probably 
only one field in which we should be doing 
some education. The other day we suggested 
some fields in which we were planning edu- 
cation. We'll certainly take that under ad- 
visement. But again, I don’t know how high 
a priority that is. 


Mr. Sargent: You're probably talking about 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year that 
people are paying out to lawyers. In the 
settling of estates, do you talk about the 
minimum? If a widow has a sizable estate, 
she’s not knowledgeable about tariffs or what- 
ever, and sure as hell a lawyer is not going 
to charge her the minimum. He’s going to 
get his full pound of flesh when no one knows 
what’s going on in handling the settling of 
an estate. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: With all due respect, 
: don't think all lawyers operate on that 
asis. 


' Mr. Sargent: I’m the devil’s advocate here. 
I'm saying these things—knowing lawyers, I 
think they— 


Mrs. Campbell: You are using shock treat- 
ment, which is a very good tactic. 


Mr. Sargent: It works. I mean the lawyers 
are doing this in Ontario and we all know 
it. A lot of lawyers are in this Legislature 
and they write the laws to suit themselves— 
not for the public, but for the legal fraternity. 


Mr. Chairman: But you are here to keep us 
honest. 


Mr. Sargent: Well, I would have liked to 


have been a lawyer but I couldn’t ever 
afford it. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank heavens you're not. 


‘Mr. Sargent: It’s the easiest way in the 


world. They are really the greatest hook shops 
in the world, these lawyers are. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, as an aside 
if I may, it’s too bad that my colleague never 
met a taxing officer who, in the words of the 
late George Walsh, didn’t review the matter 
he court-martialled it. Do you recall that? 
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Mr. Kennedy: Let’s have him appear. 


Mr. Sargent: One final thing. Mr. Chair-- 
man, there was a fellow a couple of weeks: 
ago who was a sex offender and was murd-- 
ered. He knew he was going to be killed. He 
was murdered by an inmate because he was 
a sex offender. 


Now, one of my constituents was mixed up 
in a sordid affair a year ago and he was held 
in Don Jail awaiting trial for seven months. 
His life was threatened, and he elected to 
stay in solitary for 6% months. I visited him 
and he was in solitary because there was no: 
place he could be protected. I think some- 
where along the line we should have an 
institution, I’m not selling any bill of goods 
for these guys who are sex offenders, but 
they are citizens and I think there should be 
some way they can be protected from murder 
in the institutions. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Nobody will disagree. 
with that. People should not be incarcerated 
and risk their lives while they are in the 
custody of the state. I imagine that was a. 
federal institution you were referring to— 


Mr. Sargent: The Don Jail. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Oh well, that’s provin- 
cial. 


Mr. Sinclair: 
murdered there? 


Do you mean he_ was: 


Mr. Sargent: No. I went down to visit this: 
chap several times. He was held there for 
seven months awaiting trial but he elected to- 
stay in solitary because, when he had to go 
to the doctor once, three guys jumped him 
and almost put him back in the hospital. I 
don’t know where he is now. But I know 
that one federal guy was killed a couple of 
weeks ago— 


Mr. Sinclair: Yes. 
Mr. Sargent: You saw that? 
Mr. Sinclair: Yes. 


Mr. Sargent: He knew he was going to get 
it. What do you do when yovw’re in jail but 
you know you're going to get killed anyway?’ 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: As you know, there has 
been a viewpoint—and it’s not held by a good 
number of people—that the jails should be 
more open, that there should be more com- 
munity life in the jails and not so much be- 
hind bars. But there are some cases where 
you need the segregation you're talking about, 
and our jails should have facilities for that 
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sort of thing. I think that is being considered 
by the Ministry of Correctional Services. 


Mr. Sinclair: If I may speak to this in re- 
gard to the federal government, they have 
had and are always going to have a much 
larger problem than the province because 
they are dealing with the very worst of these 
offenders. But I do know that as soon as they 
can find a site, the federal government are 
going to build an institution specifically for 
those people who need this kind of protection. 


Within the province, as has been stated, 
there is provision at two of the institutions for 
the people in this category, but the problem 
that we meet is the problem you mentioned. 
At the jail level, until a few years ago a man 
normally was only held for about two weeks 
before a disposition was made and he was 
shipped off somewhere else, because the jail 
was never designed for anything other than 
the short-term custody of an offender. Now, 
with the backlog that we have, this is the 
kind of problem that we face; people are 
being kept in those institutions for much 
longer periods than they were ever designed 
for and it is very difficult for jail staff to 
avoid the kind of situation that you have just 
mentioned. 


Mr. Sargent: So youre contemplating 
something similar at the provincial level? 


Mr. Sinclair: At the provincial level, I 
think the answer is rather in the area that the 
Chairman mentioned earlier; that is, if you 
can speed up the process within the jail so 
that the man is not held in the jail on re- 
mand week after week after week, then you 
wont get the kind of problem you have 
mentioned here or you'll minimize it to a 
very large degree. 


Mr. Sargent: When he is sentenced, he still 
faces that stigma. What happens to him then? 


Mr. Sinclair: Within the provincial system, 
when he’s sentenced to less than two years 
and has to stay within the provincial system, 
if he is the kind of offender I think you are 
referring to, he would go to Millbrook where 
there is a special section for that kind of 
offender. If his sentence was more than two 
years, he would go to the federal system, but 
there they do face the problem of not having 
an institution specifically for this type of 
offender. 


Mr. Sargent: Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. McCague? 


Mr. McCague: Is there any obligation on 
a solicitor to post the tariffs? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: Not that I know of. 


Mr. McCague: It seems to me I’ve seen 
them. Are you aware of any local associations 
that make it a requirement? 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: No, and I don’t think 
any local association could make it a require- 
ment. Whether or not you belong to a local 
association is like membership in anything 
else; you have to be a member of the Law 
Society of Upper Canada to practise law in 
Ontario, but whether or not you belong to 
your local association is purely up to yourself. 

Each of the local associations has a recom- 
mended tariff, and they vary from area to 
area in the province. You might well ask if 
there is any reason for that—and it is not 
always the cities that have the highest recom- 
mended tariffs. In any event, some of the 
local law associations may suggest that they 
should be posted, I don’t know; but certainly 
they couldn’t force them to be posted. 


Mr. McCague: I’ve seen them posted and 
I think it’s a good idea. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: In my time, when I 
was practising law, there were many lawyers 
in ‘Metropolitan Toronto who didn’t charge 
the recommended tariff. I’m sure there are 
many today who don’t charge the recom- 
mended tariffs. And they are not doing 
anything improper by not charging tariffs. 


Mr. Sargent: Are they on a fee system? 


Mr. McCague: Lawyers are still normal 
people, and there’s bound to be the odd 
bad apple. 


Hon. Mr. MacBeth: I’m not suggesting they 
are bad apples if they don’t charge tariffs. 


Mr. Kennedy: Do you suggest they are 
normal? 


Mrs. Campbell: I think somebody has got 
to do something about our reputation. We’ve 
got to clean up our act, I guess is what he 
is saying. 


Mr. McCague: You'll have to speak to 
your partner beside you. 


Mr. Sargent: If Mr. McCague had one 
bank account with all the money he has 
paid lawyers over the years, hed be a 
wealthy guy. He is just paying tribute to a 
union, that’s all. 
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Mr. Chairman: Look at all the money Hon. Mr. MacBeth: That’s why I asked 
they've made, though. some of my colleagues to be here; I was 

Vote 1101 agreed to. really afraid of Mr. Sargent. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman; I 
would also like to say thanks to all the mem- 
bers and special thanks to the clerk. 


Mr. Chairman: This winds up the estimates 
of the Justice policy programme. 

(Mr. Sargent: Did you drop his salary to $1? 

Mr. Chairman: He doesn’t get any salary. The committee adjourned at 12 p.m. 
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S-3229 


LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee resumed at 2:10 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF ENERGY 
(continued ) 


On vote 1802, energy policy programme: 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Chairman, I guess the 
subject matter is one of the largest utilities 
in the whole free world. The budget is about 
one-third the size of the budget of the prov- 
ince of Ontario and last year it lost $36 
million. This year you probably—I’m guess- 
timating—will lose about $76 million. A few 
years ago, a couple of years ago, I recall that 
thousands of the people in this largest of all 
corporations walked off the job. I don’t know 
how long the period was but maybe for two 
months the total empire was operated by a 
handful of people. Backed up by editorials 
in the press, it was proof positive that this 
is the grossest overstaffed empire in North 
America. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Could I see those edi- 
torials you have? 


Mr. Sargent: That was at the time. My 
memory recalls that there was a lot of sup- 
port along the line that you were overloading 
the people to death with staff. I guess the 
evidence is that during the period when no 
one was really running the store, there were 
no breakdowns. Everything went along at a 
very high percentage of efficiency. I don’t 
know how much cutback you’ve done since 
then—I don’t suggest you’ve cut back in any 
way at all. 


As a taxpayer, I view with alarm the fact 
that you interpret the right you have—at least 
we've made some progress. We have energy 
now under the control of the Legislature. 
Some time ago it was under the control only 
of Hydro. I still feel that all the work we 
have in royal commissions, the Porter com- 
mission and all this on Hydro, is all for 
naught. Anything these commissions do, all 
the fine people we have on these commissions 
who work hundreds of hours and _ research 
and do everything to do a meaningful job, 
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all their work is for naught unless it’s govern- 
ment policy. 

There's no way on this earth that submis- 
sions of 36 or 40 or 41 points will be adopted, 
or any part of them will be adopted, unless 
it’s government policy to do so. Why are we 
kidding the people? It’s a make-work project 
and we don’t need any more of that unless 
we can have some meaningful results from 
their submissions. In the end you only activ- 
ate what you feel is expeditious or good for 
government. 


[2:15] 

We have seen you put $100 million toward 
the operation of Syncrude, a gesture just to 
establish the fact that you were concerned 
about future supplies of energy—$100 million. 
This year, because the bond market has been 
cut back and they won't give you the money 
for the expansion programme, you are going 
to try and get $500 million from the users 
in hydro increases to pay for your junket on 
nuclear power. 

I know it must be very boring and demean- 
ing for you to have us sitting back here and 
taking shots at you, but the fact is it is a 
self-inflicted wound. You wanted the job and 
you have the right to open the treasury of 
$3.5 billion of our money on a giveaway pro- 
gramme to the establishment insofar as mak- 
ing this nuclear plan work. That’s $3.5 billion 
that you are going to expend on friends of 
the government. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: Who are they? 


Mr. Sargent: To the establishment. 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Could I have the 
names? 


Mr. Sargent: Just look up your accounts 
payable and you will find who you are sell- 
ing your stuff to. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I see. 


Mr. Sargent: On top of that we have—I 
just heard about this—an interest factor in the 
budget of $4 million for the new head office 
building. That’s just the interest on the new 
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$41 million for Moog and Davis; Moog and 
Davis Hotel they call] it. 

An interesting observation here is that if 
the study of the select committee on this 
project were to be put into a movie you 
could call it “Watergate is Peanuts Compared 
to Hydrogate.” Here we have, in the whole 
scenario, the Premier (Mr. Davis) going to 
Switzerland with Moog to raise funds. The 
Premier is very discreet; he stays at one end 
of the hall and doesn’t want to hear what 
they are talking about at the top end of the 
hall, but the end result is that they get the 
American funds. 


: Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m sorry, which funds? 


Mr. Sargent: The Swiss funds. I don’t 
know. German funds? It doesn’t matter. 


Mr. Chairman: You said American funds. 
Mr. Sargent: Did I say American? 


Mr. Mancini: The chairman is supposed to 
be neutral. 


Mr. Sargent: I am trying to be as kind as 
I can to the minister, because he had no part 
in this, but I want to say that the villain in 
this whole piece is the fact that the select 
committee was a whitewash, because in 
analysing the whole deal a firm named Ellis- 
Don, after much effort finally got hold of 
the specs on this project—and this is factual— 
got the specs that Moog was working on and 
their people worked it out that he would 
make about $50 million on the project if they 
got the deal, bidding on his bid. He finally 
took it to Price Waterhouse and had them 
check it out and they verified the fact that 
he would make a $50 million profit. But they 
asked what the hell was going on; the deal 
Moog got will make him $100 million over a 
30-year period. 


This is a fact. The deal is not finalized; we 
don’t know where we stand with this build- 
ing. Then there are the things that didn’t 
come out—that Mr. Moog did not have to pay 
for partitioning, for furniture and for many 
things that no one else knew about that were 
not in the specs. So we have this big grab 
bag of political interference. Macaulay says 
that—or. Mr. Rogers I guess it was; Donald 
Rogers, Energy Board counsel, wasn’t he, 
adviser to the board? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am not sure what 
case you are referring to. He has acted as 
counsel for the Energy Board at times. 


Mr. Sargent: He said that Hydro cannot be 
regulated in this ad hoc manner by a govern- 


ment seeking re-election, by political inter- 
ference. Here we have the corporation that 
was owned by the people— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Excuse me, can you 
give me the date of that reference to Mr. 
Rogers? I think it might be in a different 
context. Do you have the date? 


Mr. Sargent: I can find it in my file. I 
don’t have many research people on my staff. 
I will get the date for you. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I assumed since you 
had the quote that you had the date. 


Mr. Sargent: Is that important? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It is. I would like to 
know the context, you see. 


Mr. Sargent: Okay. Mr. Rogers said further 
that Hydro’s out of control. He said that 
Hydro cannot— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: When did Mr. Rogers 
say that? 


Mr. Sargent: In the same report. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We could maybe check 
the transcripts of the Energy— 


Mr. Sargent: He said that Pickering was a 
disaster. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: When did he say that? 
Mr. Sargent: The same date. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: With respect, I don’t 
recall Mr. Rogers ever making statements like 


that. 


Mr. Sargent: Maybe before the afternoon 
is over, I will give you the article and you 
can check it out for yourself. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: When I see the date, 
we can check the record. 


Mr. Sargent: If you don't know these 
things, you should know them. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think perhaps some 
of the quotes are either wrong or— 


Mr. Sargent: Every time you are criticized 
—I said this this morning—I have been sitting 
for 14 years in this place and never once has 
a minister said, “That’s a hell of a good idea.” 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I said it twice yester- 
day to Mr. Burr. 


Mr. Sargent: I know but just because you 
say it's good—he might be wrong if you say 
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it’s good. I can say that. The fact is that you 
sit there and you try to defend a policy that 
people submit to you and you think you are 
the end-all of all knowledge. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, wrong again. 


Mr. Sargent: Okay, in 1976 you are bor- 
rowing—what is that again? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I said wrong again. 
Mr. Sargent: On what? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You have made those 
kinds of statements— 


Mr. Sargent: I will give you the dates in a 
few minutes if you will wait a few minutes. 
If you want, I will stop now and take 20 
minutes and find them for you. It doesn’t 
matter. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Please; I would appre- 
ciate it. 


Mr. Sargent: Your borrowing in 1976 is 
$1.5 billion. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am going to be here 
all afternoon. If you want to take the time 
to find the dates, it would be very helpful. 


Mr. Sargent: I will find them when some- 
one else is speaking. I'll go to my office and 
get them later. In 1977, you are going to 
borrow another $1.5 billion. In 1978, an- 
other $1.5 billion and because of Hydro 
cutbacks you are going to have to pay a 
penalty of $50 million, all on this nuclear 
power programme. 


The funny part of it is not a single in- 
surance company in North America will in- 
sure any person, building or property against 
nuclear damage. You have the audacity, you 
and your board and Hydro, to go out and 
say, “We know this is 100 per cent safe,” 
but no insurance company in America will 
say that you are right. Furthermore, you 
compound the thing in my area and Mr. 
Gaunt’s area. 


There is a man named Don White whose 
job is PR and his job, as far as I can see 
over the years I have been here, is trying 
to defend mistakes which Hydro makes. T 
want to make it quite clear to you, sir, that 
Don White is not being paid out of my tax 
dollars to con my _ people—that’s exactly 
what it is, a con job. It is misrepresentation 
of the facts. He only tells us things when 
they come out by accident. There was a $1 
million leak there about four years ago. I 
found it out from a reporter and they denied 
it. I brought it up in the House and the 


minister denied it. The next day they ac- 
cepted it as fact. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I denied it? 


Mr. Sargent: No, you didn’t. You weren't 
the minister at that time, thank God—we 
have had you long enough. We have had a 
series of leakages and breakdowns which, if 
they happened in the United States, would 
cause a complete shutdown. There are many 
plants there now—I forget the percentage— 
in limbo because of malfunctions and the 
quality of containers and quality in the 
storage. We have been shipping plutonium, 
the most powerful explosive in the world, 
out of Douglas Point to France and the uses 
of plutonium are not nuclear. They are as 
an explosive only. I am wondering if we are 
still shipping it. I don’t know. 

We are talking about getting more power 
from nuclear plants, but many critics have 
said that if we build too many generating 
plants the excess generating capacity they 
provide will be sold to the Americans or to 
other jurisdictions. ‘We know New York is 
power hungry and that great group of 
growths along the US eastern seaboard is 
ready to gobble it up. The question in my 
mind is, should Ontario residents, should I 
and my people, many of them unemployed, 
pay to build facilities to benefit the citizens 
of the United States? 


I asked the minister last night if he would 
put his views on the record, through the 
medium of television, with a group who 
wanted to tell the people of Peels what we 
are facing in this flight toward the biggest 
time bomb in the world, nuclear power. If 
we ever had an attack on this country we are 
very vulnerable. We are just living bombs, 
that’s all we are right there. I asked the 
minister if he would be so sure of his facts 
he would appear on television on a panel 
and he said no, he wouldn't. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I said I wouldn’t par- 
ticipate in a three-ring circus. 


Mr. Sargent: What kind of a circus would 
you participate in then? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I wouldn't participate 
in any circus. I think what you are describing 
is, in effect, a three-ring circus. 


Mr. Sargent: I see. Then your only way 
of answering that is that you would only 
see them before a royal commission. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: My point was that I 
think in making any decisions about the 
future expansion of Hydro those decisions 
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must be based on facts, not on half-truths, 
mistruths or emotional outbursts. They must 
be based on facts. 


The royal commission put out a paper 
recently, which I hope you saw, on the 
nuclear question, where they listed the 
various submissions they have already had 
and the kinds of issues that have already 
been raised before the royal committion. I 
think that is the proper kind of forum, first 
of all, to state the case, which Hydro has 
done and which the Canadian Nuclear 
Association has done, and to raise objections, 
concerns, alternatives and to have the two 
sides in a forum where in a quiet, objective, 
dispassionate way those positions and those 
concerns can be questioned, not just railed 
against or shouted against but in a clear— 


Mr. Sargent: I won't be there. I won’t 
be on the panel. That’s what you are worry- 
ing about, is it? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think you are a 
little too sensitive to what I’m saying. I was 
not directing that part of my comments to 
you particularly. I think it’s important for 
the future of the people of this province 
that it be done in that way. 


Mr. Sargent: That’s good. In a very 
rational way the facts have got to come out. 
The head of the Atomic Energy Commission 
in the United States said, in summation of 
the whole programme, “In finality, all we can 
hope to do is guess and hope we guess 
right.” Do you think it’s right to spend $35 


billion on guesstimations? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Excuse me, what was 
the context of those remarks? Who was it? 
Was it Miss Ray, the former chairman, or 
who is the current chairman? 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Minister, you are getting 
painful. Every statement has to be checked 
off. If you want to know every statement, 
ll give you a background here. 


[2:30] 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well I— 


Mr. Sargent: What the hell is wrong you 
that you can’t be intelligent? You are acting 
like a school kid. Why don’t you grow up 
and be a business man? If I ever met a man 
in business like you, I’d say you were stupid. 
Now smarten up, we are talking about 
billions of dollars here and you are nit- 
picking about my statement. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You mean to tell me 
you would decide whether to expand your 
tavern or some other business— 


Mr. Sargent: I wouldn’t talk to you about 
business at all, because you’ve got no brains. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —some business on the 
basis of statements made when the speaker 
couldn’t give dates, or the background to 
those statements? You wouldn’t make a de- 
cision on that basis and neither would I. 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Minister, I think the 
reason you are in that job is because Hydro 
can push you around and get anything they 
want, because you really don’t cut any ice 
with anybody, anyway. So what the hell 
we're talking to you for, I don’t know, but 
we have to go through this motion to get on 
the record the dangers we are facing in this 
province; the moneys you are wasting and 
everything I’ve told you here; what’s going 
on in this building across here and the $50 
million penalty youre paying for cutbacks; 
and the fact the bond market now won’t give 
you any more money. You've got to the point 
where you've ruined the credit of the prov- 
ince. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What is the credit 
rating of the province today? 


Mr. Sargent: I don’t know what it is 
today, but I know what it was a while ago. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I'll tell you what it 
is today. It’s still a triple-A rating. 


Mr. Sargent: It is like hell a triple-A rating. 
You know that’s not true. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What’s your source for 
that? 


Mr. Sargent: I made a phone call many 
times to find out what your credit rating was 
and the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) was 
wrong the last time and you were wrong. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The credit rating is 
still triple-A 


Mr. Sargent: I talked to Mike McClure in 
New York. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Who? 


Mr. Sargent: So, all you can do at this 
point, you sit there and you try to defend 
—everything everybody says is wrong. You're 
in the hands of Hydro and you go right 
down the pike not knowing the facts, you 
haven’t been here long enough to know 
what’s going on. I'll be back later on; Tl 
get the dates and figures youre asking for. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If I may, Mr. Chair- 
man, I'll wait to reply until Mr. Sargent 
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comes back with the dates and then we can 
within the context of the dates and the full 
statements I referred to, discuss—there are a 
number of issues that would take quite a 
while and Id be glad to get into them 
when we have that in half an hour or so. 


Mr. Chairman: We have the following list 
of speakers: Gigantes, Newman, Gaunt and 
Shore. 


Mr. Mancini: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order. The minister was going to report back 
to the committee about the Clark Keith 
generating station. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I have it right here. 
In short the— 


Mr. Mancini: Could we have a copy or a 
statement after, too? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This is a copy of a 
letter that went to Mr. Burr in March, which 
I think most clearly sets out the status. I’m 
quoting from the first full paragraph on the 
second page of this letter of March 31, 1976. 
It was a letter from the chairman of Hydro 
to Mr. Burr. It says: 


“Studies are presently continuing as to 
the best use Hydro can make of the plant 
in the future. We are reviewing the options 
of continued coal burning with upgraded 
stacks and precipitators and the alternative of 
converting the plant to burn a cleaner fuel, 
such as residual oil from Petrosar in Sarnia, 
in order to meet environmental regulations. 
Until these studies are completed and demand 
for the station capacity develops, no decision 
can be made concerning the reopening of 
the plant. 


“If the power demands require the gener- 
ating station to be returned to operation, 
former employees would be given priority 

in submitting applications for re- ee 
ae the Keith station.’ 


That was the situation as of March. At 
this point the studies are in the final stage 
on what would be the best use Hydro could 
make of the J. Clark Keith generating sta- 
tion in the future. Until the studies are com- 
pleted, presumably by the end of the year, 
and until the demand for the station capacity 
develops, there will be no specific decision 
regarding the reopening of the plant. It can’t 
be made until those two things develop. 


Mr. Ruston: That’s the same then as I re- 
ceived on March 25. 


Mr. B. Newman: Everybody got the same 
letter... 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In other words, the 
decision has not been taken that it will be 
reopened, and if so, under what— 


Mr. Ruston: I was interested in that point 
where they were thinking of using the resi- 
dual oil from Petrosar in Sarnia. That’s an 
interesting point, I would think. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Residual oil is the fuel 
for Lennox generating station and is planned 
as the fuel for Wesleyville. 


Hydro has contracts with Petrosar and 
with Golden Eagle; I believe the quantities 
are something in the order of 20,000 barrels 
of fuel a day for those stations. So that’s one 
of the possibilities. 


Mr. B. Newman: If we could stay on the 
same topic, the letter to Mr. Ruston of March 
25 states: “Ontario Hydro’s decision to moth- 
ball the Clark Keith generating station in 
Windsor for some 2% years was made only 
after extensive studies and was triggered by 
prevailing economic conditions.” 

So you had already made a decision to 
mothball it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: To mothball, 
than to close it outright. 


rather 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, but are you going to 
mothball it for only 2% years? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That decision has not 
been taken. The initial decision, about which 
you are correct, was that rather than just 
closing it outright, selling off the property or 
whatever, it would be mothballed. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, but you are moth- 
balling it for a specific time, for 2% years. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Since that decision was 
taken early in this year, studies have been 
going on, which I just indicated should be 
completed by the year’s end, on possible fu- 
ture uses. Those must be completed. We must 
see whether the capacity of that plant is go- 
ing to be needed. Then, based on those two 
things and the cost involved if it were to be 
retrofitted, a decision will be taken by Hydro 
as to whether or not to reopen it. 


Mr. B. Newman: The letter states the de- 
cision to mothball for 2% years was made 
only after extensive studies. You ‘have al- 
ready completed your extensive studies. Are 
you going to go into more studies now? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The studies referred to 
in that letter were studies on the cost of 
operating it at the time, the environmental 
problems and the question of the need for 
that plant in the grid at this time. As a re- 
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sult of those studies, the decision was taken 
to mothball it and the commitment was given 
at the time ‘that was done. It was closed 
down and left with a staff of nine in the 
plant just to maintain it, to watch out for 
vandalism and this sort of thing. 


Mr. B. Newman: But you state a specific 
period of time that you are going to moth- 
ball it for. In other words, we have to con- 
clude that after the 2% years you are going 
to reopen it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Or close it down for- 
ever. 


Mr, Mancini: That was not a general as- 
sumption ‘that was given out at any time to 
the people who were employed there. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think it was made 
very clear that they were not making a de- 
cision at that point as to whether it would be 
reopened at some point or eventually closed 
down entirely. By mothballing it and by 
keeping a minimal number of staff on site 
to maintain the building facilities so that they 
wouldn’t be damaged by the elements or for 
any other reason, it will allow time for the 
further studies to be made on ‘the possibilities 
and the cost of the possibilities of reopening 
that plant at some time in the future. 


Mr. Mancini: How much has Hydro spent 
up to this point refurbishing the plant? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t believe at this 
point they have spent anything on refurbish- 
ing it. The only costs involved would be the 
cost of wages and salaries for the staff still 
there. 


Mr. Mancini: Are you sure that there has 
been no money spent at all? 


Hon. Mr, Timbrell: I don’t believe so, but 
I will confirm ‘that. 


Mr. B. Newman: If I may continue on this, 
at the meeting that I made mention of yester- 
day, that took place on March 7, 1976, Tom 
Reaume, president of Local 109 of CUOE, 
and the group there made mention that the 
reason for mothballing for 2% years was some 
$6.3 million—that there may have been a Joss 
in maintaining the plant in operation, and 
that they were going to reopen in 1979. This 
is from the union. They understood that you 
were going to reopen that plant in 1979. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I haven’t met Mr. 
Reaume. I don’t know where he got that; 
the possibility is there. But it’s not a definite 
fact now, and never has been that it will 
definitely reopen. 


I’m sorry to be repeating myself but two 
things have to be determined. First what it 
would cost to bring the plant up to modern 
standards—it is after all a quarter of a century 
old—and, secondly, whether the capacity of 
that plant would be needed and, if so, when. 


Mr. B. Newman: The March 5 edition of 
Hydroscope, which is put out by Hydro, is 
really very misleading. The headline in that 
paper reads: “Coal-Burning Plant’s Tempo- 
rary Shutdown Will Save $6.2 Million.” There 
was no indication there in the Hydroscope 
that you were going to— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mothballing is a tempo- 
rary shutdown until a decision is made as 
to whether it will be a permanent closure or 
whether it will be retrofitted. Tm sure you 
wouldn’t want Hydro to make a decision on 
retrofitting it without being sure of two 
things: (1) whether they need the plant and 
(2) what it would cost. 


Mr. B. Newman: There is a difference of 
opinion between the two of us. TI will just 
let it stay as it is. But the union members 
were told that you were planning to convert 
to oil and that you were going to spend 
some $25 million. This came from your offi- 
cials in conversations with the union at some 
time prior to March 7, 1976. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t know where 
the figure of $25 million comes from; it may 
have been somebody’s estimate as to what 
it would cost to retrofit the plant. But those 
two basic decisions, based on economic 
studies and a study of the need for the 
plant—it has got four 66-megawatt units— 
have to be determined before you can make 
a decision as to whether you will spend $15 
million, $25 million, $45 million or whatever. 
You really can’t make a commitment of such 
large amounts of the public’s money without 
knowing whether you need the plant and 
whether it’s an economically viable project 
compared to something else that could be 
done. 


Mr. B. Newman: I won't argue with your 
comments, but when the union is led to 
believe by your officials, meeting with them, 
that you plan to convert to oil and to spend 
$25 million, someone is misleading them. 


(Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’d like to know— 


‘Mr. B. Newman: Someone is not levelling 
in meeting with the employees—and_ that’s 
not fair to them. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Maybe you can find 
out from Mr. Reaume who told him that 
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or whether it was an impression. I'd like to 
know. 


Mr. B. Newman: I would assume that Mr. 
Reaume and the members of the union, in 
relaying this information to us, were telling 
us what they heard from your officials. This 
is what they gave us and I specifically wrote 
that down at the time we were meeting 
with them. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you check back in 
the record and read the statement I made 
in the Legislature and the answers I gave 
to questions raised by you, by your colleague 
from Essex South (Mr. Mancini) and by 
the member for Windsor-Riverside (Mr. 
Burr) as well as by the member for 
Windsor-Sandwich (Mr. Bounsall), I think, 
you will see that what I’m saying today is 
entirely consistent with what I said then. 
That’s why I say I would like to know—and 
perhaps you would be good enough to find 
out for me—who told him this or whether 
it was an impression. 


(Ms. Gigantes: On the same point, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask the minister 
whether in a case of this kind, he doesn’t 
think it would have been most helpful to 
have had a statement from Hydro itself, in 
as clear terms as possible, personally ad- 
dressed to each of the employees involved, 
at the time of the temporary shutdown, 
mothballing or whatever. That’s what’s been 
lacking here. We’re going back over ancient 
history now, but people feel they’ve been 
misinformed. In a situation like this, it seems 
to me a personal letter to each person—and 
there were only 200 people at that plant— 
would have helped. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In fact, each of them 
may well have been sent a notice, but I'll 
check on that as well. 


Mr. Mancini: I think that Hydro should 
also give some explanation of the headline 
in their Hydroscope of March 5, 1976. In 
their little write-up it states that the plant 
is expected to be out of service for 2% 
years—just as clear as day. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell:I hope my statements 
are as clear as day and I can tell you that 
is the way it is. 


Mr. Chairman: Ms. Gigantes. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr, Chairman, I guess it 
was yesterday, when he was talking about 
some suggestions by my colleague from 
Windsor-Riverside, that the minister said he 
had an abhorrence of doing things in a 
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piecemeal manner. I have the same abhor- 
rence, and I] felt that our abhorrence was on 
the same points. 

The questions I’d like to ask about policy 
are very numerous; in fact, I think they are 
too numerous to raise in detail here today. 
If I could get from his ministry some com- 
ments on a number of specific projects that 
the ministry is involved in. At some point in 
the future, I'll just give you a little list. 


[2:45] 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. 


Ms. Gigantes: I'd like to know about what 
the ministry’s position on the Sarnia-Montreal 
pipeline is right now; what the situation is 
with the Polar Gas project; what the ministry 
thinks will be happening with uranium over 
the next few years; and what its position is 
in terms of whether we should be paying 
international prices for uranium. Id _ like 
some assessment from the ministry of the sig- 
nificance of the current profits— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Do you want all these 
today? Should I be taking notes? 


Ms. Gigantes: This will go on the record 
and if I can get the answer from the ministry 
sometime in the next little while I’d be quite 
satisfied. 


I'd like to know what the ministry’s as- 
sessment of the significance of the current 
profit levels of the uranium companies in 
October is; how the exploration projects that 
Ontario Hydro has joined in are doing; what 
the ministry’s assessment of the current tech- 
nology of recycling plutonium for use in the 


modified CANDU in the future is. 


I'd like to get some overall view of where 
the “watts for waste” project is going after 
so many years. I'd like some assessment from 
the ministry of what the situation is with 
patents in the solar field internationally and 
what problems we might run into in trying to 
use patented technology. 


comment on the 
coal gasification 


I’d like the ministry to 
possibilities of setting up 
projects in Canada and in Ontario, and Id 
like the ministry to make some assessment 
of how reliable the current estimates of coal 
deposits in Canada and in North America 
are. Are we likely to be misled on those 
again? 

So, if I could leave those questions with 
the ministry and hope that Ill be able to get 
some comments later. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: We can get into some 
today if you want. 
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Ms. Gigantes: I’d prefer to concentrate on 
other areas, if that’s all right with the min- 
ister. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay. 


Ms. Gigantes: Could I ask first, too, where 
we could see an accounting of how much 
money we currently have involved in wind 
and solar projects? Is ‘there a place in the 
estimates we have before us where we can 
break that out? I haven’t bee able to discover 
it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, that’s the problem 
with this. 


Mr. Chairman: I guess it's under the en- 
ergy policy programme. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We'll get this. 


Ms. Gigantes: Okay. I'll leave that too for 
the moment, Mr. Minister. The subject that 
I would like to raise for the minister's com- 
ments and perhaps have some discussion with 
him on, is essentially oi] and Ontario's posi- 
tion and policy in terms of making sure of 
an adequate supply of oil, the pricing of oil 
in Ontario, and I would like to pick up basi- 
cally from the remarks that have been made 
by the royal commission on petroleum pro- 
ducts pricing. 

Before I do this I should say that I share 
with the member for Grey-Bruce (Mr. Sar- 
gent) a great deal of the frustration he feels 
on the nuclear power question, and I’m leav- 
ing aside a lot of questions that I might ask 
about Hydro at the moment because I think 
the kind of recommendations that have been 
accepted by the government from the select 
committee on Hydro will bear fruit quite 
naturally over the next few months and ques- 
tions can be raised at that stage rather than 
now. 


On oil, Mr. Minister, there are a number 
of very strong comments that are made by 
Dr. Isbister in his report that really question 
the kind of policy that On'ario has had in 
the past on oil. I tried to raise some of 
those in the concerns I expressed about the 
organization of the ministry the other day. 


I think we and the minister have to accept 
that Dr. Isbister is not what he would call 
an NDP supporter. He’s not a person who is 
socialist in his attitude in terms of saying 
that oil companies should be nationalized or 
there should be a major investment of pub- 
lic funds in the oil industry. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: He was appointed be- 
cause he didn’t have any particular axe to 
grind, 


Ms. Gigantes: From many of his conclu- 
sions we see that he is by nature and by ex- 
perience a person who believes very firmly 
that the private market is the appropriate 
way for Canada and Ontario to be dealing 
with oil. However, in spite of that basic atti- 
tude on his part, he does have some very 
pungent kinds of comments to make about 
the way Ontario has dealt with the oil prob- 
lem over the past few years and presumably 
will continue to do so unless there’s a change 
in policy on the part of the ministry. 

The first thing I would like to mention is 
his suggestion that we have not adequately 
looked at Ontario’s position as a consumer. 
We are a huge consumer of oil. We lay out 
vast sums of money on oil expenditures each 
year. But he is suggesting to us that Ontario 
is not protecting itself as a consumer in an 
adequate fashion. I'm looking at page two 
of the final report in Book I where he has a 
title “Ontario’s Bargaining Power.” He says: 
“The province has all the bargaining power 
of a large consumer and needs mainly to use 
it.” 

I think that’s a pretty fair assessment and 
whatever your political viewpoint is or what- 
ever you think of the private market place, 
that’s just common sense. He is suggesting 
pretty strongly that we haven’t been doing 
that. He suggests a number of areas. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: Can I just comment on 
them as you go along? 


Ms, Gigantes: Yes, please. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s motherhood. 
The difficulty I have with it is that it doesn’t 
say what kind of power and how. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, he does. Perhaps you'd 
prefer to wait until I point out the ways in 


which he does that? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay, I’d like to see 
where you found it. 


Ms. Gigantes: This slops over into another 
area, which is the Ontario Energy Corpora- 
tion, I apologize for that but I think I should 
bring it up in the course of discussing gen- 
eral policy because I think oil is really in 
large measure a test of whether our general 
policy is working in the Ministry of Energy. 
He talks about Syncrude and makes a num- 
ber of comments which can be construed as 
pretty direct criticism of the investment ot 
$100 million that Ontario has made in Syn- 
crude, 


On page 13 at 1.27, he says: “Ontario has 
already invested in the Syncrude project in 
Alberta. The province should refocus its 
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strategy by encouraging investigation and de- 
velopment of the full range of Alberta poten- 
tialities for incremental and interim supplies, 
as already described, en route to fuller de- 
velopment of the tar sands and heavy oils. 
Without interference in the internal policies 
of Alberta, there is useful scope to work 
with that province in Ontario’s interest.” 


He doesn’t go into a great deal of detail 
about why he says that, but I think that we 
have on record from various Canadian sources 
people who've done a fair amount of detailed 
analysis of our problems with energy, par- 
ticularly in the oil industry in Canada. We 
have on record a lot of information which 
leads me to think that Dr. Isbister is quite 
correct in saying that we should refocus our 
strategy in Ontario and to commit ourselves 
to something like the Syncrude development 
is a mistaken use of our power as a consumer. 


I think we have to take into account that 
from the way current tax laws are set up, for 
every $3 an oil company invests in Syncrude 
it can write off $4. That’s the way our current 
tax laws are set up. It is to the benefit, at 
this point in time, of the oil companies to 
make sure that we, the public, put millions of 
dollars into investing in projects which other- 
wise might be left undeveloped for some 
time and for which there might not be the 
kind of urgency they have been able to create 
in our minds over the last few years to invest 
heavy amounts in projects which are techno- 
logically difficult. 


Dr. Isbister is suggesting to us that, if we 
want to behave in our own best interests 
as consumers in Ontario, we should be look- 
ing instead to what incremental kinds of 
supplies of oil we can work out over the next 
few years. He is suggesting to us that as 
consumers we should be careful we don’t in- 
vest in long-term projects that perhaps should 
be left. The oil companies need our money 
right now; they can get the commitment from 
us and they're getting it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Excuse me, have you 
read page 37 of the report? 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, I have. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Can I draw to your 
attention point 4.25 which says: “If the prov- 
ince is to expect a reliable and reasonably 
priced supply of crude oil beyond 1985, it 
must encourage a variety of exploration ven- 
tures, both in the conventional producing 
areas and on the frontiers and research and 
development programmes related to new 
petroleum technologies. Such support may be 
in the form of governmental planning, occa- 
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sionally reinforced with carefully considered 
financial assistance, market guarantees or sub- 
sidies to assure the province of a range of 
supply options from which to choose after 
the conventional reserves of the western 
basin have been exhausted.” 


Ms. Gigantes: 
what we're doing. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think it is. 


Ms. Gigantes: No, it’s not. He has made 
the point that in terms of planning and in 
terms of behaving as smart consumers we 
haven’t developed a policy in Ontario that 
will try to plan for or try to assure supplies 
from conventional producing areas. That’s 
the point he’s making. 


With respect, that’s not 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Because you made 
some statements yesterday, I'd like to table 
some documents and some statements that 
cover the field of oil development pricing 
and the impact of that on future explora- 
tion and development and prices in the 
Dominion. These include analyses of economic 
impact on Ontario of the 1974, 1975 and 
1976 increases. 


I do this for two reasons: One, you're 
touching on them; and, two, because yester- 
day I got the inference that perhaps we 
weren't well prepared. These are just a few. 
There are many more documents, speeches 
and statements of policy and so forth that 
you would be interested in, I’m sure. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, I would. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’d like you to have 
these. 


Ms. Gigantes: I will take those with grati- 
tude. If I can, I would like to return to the 
point that I was trying to make. It seems to 
me that Dr. Isbister very gently, but very 
firmly, is insisting that we have to redirect 
what our policy is on oil. He says that quite 
clearly. It seems to me that what he is sug- 
gesting is a government financial investment, 
and the part that you read out from his 
recommendation is quite interesting. He says 
“occasionally reinforced.” He says: “Such 
support may be in the form of governmental 
planning, occasionally reinforced with care- 
fully considered financial assistance, market 
gaurantees” and so on. 


I get the very distinct feeling from reading 
Dr. Isbister’s report that he doesn’t think the 
$100 million invested in Syncrude amounts 
to that. I think that what he’s trying to say, 
gently but firmly, is that that’s not the best 
way for us to be spending our money here in 
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Ontario; that we haven’t done enough plan- 
ning and we haven't tried out different 
avenues of getting conventional sources of oil 
in the immediate period that faces us. 


I have to agree with him and I think 
there’s a lot of documentation that projects 
like the Syncrude project are projects which 
are very timely for the oil companies. This 
is the time they can wring public commit- 
ments of money. They can say we have to 
have these projects now. 


I don’t think that there is enough explora- 
tion going on at this moment. Perhaps some 
of the documents you have tabled now will 
be helpful on this score, but from what I’ve 
been able to read, follow and question about 
Ontario government policy, it doesn’t seem to 
me we know enough about what these in- 
terim sources could be. He feels clearly 
that they offer us potential as consumers. I 
think this is one point I would like to see 
the ministry start to rethink. It is a clear sug- 
gestion from the royal commission and I think 
it is worthwhile. 


[3:00] 


The second area he gets into is a discus- 
sion on whether we should be making com- 
mitments right now to domestic sources of 
oil, compared with imported sources of oil 
in the future in Ontario. He suggests there 
is a lack of analysis at the moment on the 
subject—that we don’t know enough about 
what the domestic prices of oil will be over 
the next few years. He expresses the clear 
concern that we may get ourselves in a 
situation where we commit ourselves to 
domestic sources of oil, only to find them 
coming to us at a higher price than imported 
oil. He says that quite clearly. I would like 
to read one of the points he makes in this 
area. It is on page 13 of Book I, point 1.24. 


“While there are competent governmental 
and private organizations in the field of 
petroleum there is still a serious lack of 
authoritative and available information on 
important aspects of the supply of crude and 
the potentials. The sudden awareness that 
proved domestic crude reserves have a rather 
short life has been accompanied by the dis- 
covery, certainly by this commission, that 
some of the information pertinent to the next 
steps of policy formation is not available. To 
exercise its responsibilities as a consumer in 
the midst of many problems, Ontario should 
respond favourably if it is invited to parti- 
cipate in support for an independent research 
and information institute in the relevant 


fields.” 


Mr. Minister, I think that is another gentle, 
but firm, kind of directive that the royal 
commission is giving us. I would go further 
than he goes. If I were the Minister of 
Energy, I wouldn’t wait for somebody else 
to invite us to participate in supporting an 
independent research and information insti- 
tute. I think we should suggest it. I think it 
is a suggestion that might be taken up quite 
well by other governments and I think it is 
an initiative that the ministry should be 
making. 

He goes on to suggest that we should 
learn a great deal more from Alberta about 
the existing potentials of conventional crude 
sources. He suggests we have to do some real 
planning, make some real contact with AI- 
berta and that we haven’t done enough in 
this area. He also suggests, and this, again, 
touches on the question of pricing, that we 
have to know what kinds of alternatives we 
could get into, if we decided—and he feels 
we haven’t even got information now to begin 
to decide, we have to know what kind of 
storage facilities we might need in Ontario 
to allow for security of supply—if we decided 
in favour of using imported crude oil over 
the next few years. 


These are some of the points he raises 
and I would appreciate the minister’s re- 
sponse on these particular points. What we 
do on oil is a matter of our attitude toward 
the energy problem. What the royal com- 
missioner has been suggesting to us, in his 
gentle, firm way, is that we have to rethink 
what we have been doing, and we haven't 
really been adopting policies, searching out 
policies and getting necessary information and 
analyses that will lead us to make the best 
choices. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If we can start with 
the question of the need for Syncrude. It is 
unfortunate the member for Grey-Bruce (Mr. 
Sargent) isn’t here because he also made 
some comments but on a different aspect. 

I think you have to go back to the Na- 
tional Energy Board report of 1974 on supply 
and demand for crude oil, perhaps as a 
beginning, wherein they projected an increas- 
ing reliance on imported crude oil, OPEC 
oil if you will. In projecting available sup- 
plies of crude oil and in conducting hearings, 
the board heard testimony, not just from 
companies involved in the business but also 
from provincial governments and from some 
independent interveners. Their projections 
were predicated in part on the coming on 
stream every two years—after Syncrude—of 
a Syncrude type of tar sands plant. 
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It was in December 1974, I believe, that 
Atlantic Richfield walked away from the 
Syncrude project. I think if you look at the 
projections of the board, if you look at the 
fact that there is not another single tar 
sands plant project in place today—in other 
words, there will not be one every two years 
after Syncrude—that, in fact, the need for 
that oil by the end of 1978 will be about 
109,000 barrels a day and ultimately will be 
about 129,000 barrels a day— 


(Ms. Gigantes: Have those figures been re- 
vised, Mr. Minister? I have seen a report 


that EM and R has new projections. It was 
an October 27 report in the Financia] Times 
which said EM and R projections on energy 
use as a whole in Canada have been lowered 
by 18 to 30 per cent through the period to 
1990. Have the oil demand estimates been 
lowered? I haven’t seen the basis for that 
report. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Perhaps we can review 
this question of crude oil supply and demand. 
It would take perhaps five or 10 minutes to 
put it in perspective. That may well be part 
of the hearings that are going on right now. 
Have we got the material here? I will call 
on Dr. Button. 


(Ms. Gigantes: These are not the slides we 
saw last year, eh? 


Dr. Button: They are updated a little bit. 


Ms. Gigantes: If there is no significant up- 
dating, perhaps we shouldn’t run through 
them all. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, they won't take 
more than about five minutes; and there are 
members of the committee here today who 
weren't here last year. 

Ms. Gigantes: I would just like a specific 
answer, if you can get it for me, about 
whether the oil demand projections to 1990 
have been lowered. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. 


Ms. Gigantes: Then where does this re- 
ported decrease in the overall energy demand 
estimate come from? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: 
they? 


Whose figures are 


Dr. Button: We do have the slides you 
have made reference to, Ms. Gigantes. They 
show the picture of the energy strategy for 
Canada. 

Ms, Gigantes: Are these updated by the 
aew EM and R projections— 


Dr. Button: That’s right. 
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Ms. Gigantes: —as reported in the Finan- 
cial Times on October 27? 


Dr. Button: I don’t know whether it was 
reported in the Financial Times. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, but they are from Oc- 
tober? 


Dr. Button: That’s right. A very large 
document came out, and it is called “An 
Energy Strategy for Canada.” I believe that’s 
what you are quoting from. 


Ms. Gigantes: The source of that revised 
estimate wasn’t clear to me in reading the 
article. It was in our NDP research files and 
[ just took notes on it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There was a fellow 
from Environment Canada who appeared be- 
fore the Porter commission and made some 
statements as to what I think were his per- 
sonal projections. If I may, Mr. Chairman, 
some of it may be repetitive for Ms. Gigan- 
tes, but there are members of the committee 
who weren’t here last year and who wouldn't 
have seen this. It doesn’t take that long— 


Ms. Gigantes: With all respect, Mr. Minis- 
ter, I have felt very frustrated over the last 
two days. Trying to get at the essence of 
policy in this ministry is like trying to punch 
a pillow; you put out your hand and it sinks 
into fluff. Documentation of each and every 
point, with lengthy contributions by members 
of your staff, would be lovely if we had 
three weeks—but we only have four days. 


Hon. Mr, Timbrell: I just want to give you 
some answers. You've got to use facts some- 
times to give answers. 


Ms. Gigantes: 
the committee. 


I can’t make a decision for 


Dr. Button: There are some conflicting and 
competing objectives. For instance, right in 
the Isbister report he indicates there should 
be a commitment to new sources of crude 
oil. On the other hand, he also says be very 
cautious that you do not get bolted into pro- 
ducing these sources that are going to be of 
higher cost than imported oil, significantly 
higher. That in itself is a competing and a 
conflicting objective. On the one hand, he 
tells us to go forward with great gusto— 


Ms. Gigantes: He says to examine, and he 
notes that already we have made a commit- 
ment. We have made that kind of lock-in 
judgement of $100 million, 


Dr. Button: That is exactly right. Right 
now what the whole of Canada is doing is 
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sitting back waiting until this plant is com- 
missioned to get some feel! for this new tech- 
nology. Is it going to produce according to 
spec? It is a $2.1 billion plant. 


Ms. Gigantes: We can't get our money 
back now. We've made the commitment; fine 
that’s done. His point is that we have to do 
other things as well. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Chairman, I'll 
leave it to you as to whether the committee 
is interested in seeing the supply-demand 
charts, If not, Tl carry on with what the 
committee wants to. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there anyone who wishes 
to see these charts? 


Mr. B. Newman: Show them during the 
supper break. 


Mr. Chairman: There will be no supper 
break tonight, but tomorrow night you may 
want to see them. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You made a sugges- 
tion that there has never been any conscious 
decision to commit to domestic supply rather 
than imported. In point of fact, you are quite 
mistaken. That decision was taken over 15 
years ago when the federal government in- 
troduced its national oil policy, with which 
the provincial government of the day con- 
curred, namely, to divide the country into 
two regions east and west of the Ottawa 
Valley line. The portion of the country lying 
east of the line, namely, the province of 
Quebec, the Atlantic provinces and a small 
portion of the province of Ontario including 
the area which you represent, was committed 
to offshore crude and the area lying to the 
west of the line was committed to domestic 
crude. 


One main reason for that was, by com- 
mitting the large Ontario market to domestic 
crude, to add the necessary impetus to the 
development of a domestic petroleum in- 
dustry. That’s the kind of thing you can take 
out of what Isbister is talking about, and 
that in fact happened. The other thing was 
that the crude which at the time was going 
to Quebec and the Atlantic provinces was 
significantly less expensive than domestic 
crude, by about 25 per cent, and that presum- 
ably was also to assist in the development 
of industry in that area by giving them some 
kind of an advantage. 


Since that time what has happened is that 
in the last couple of years Canada, the nation, 
has lost its domestic self-sufficiency. There 
was a time that when we balanced exports 
against imports we were still self-sufficient. 
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We were on the positive side of that account. 
Now we are not. In 1975, if I remember the 
figures correctly—and I haven't used them for 
some time—if you compared exports and im- 
ports, even though exports were down a 
third and are to be phased out by 1981-82, 
about 17 or 18 per cent of the oil consumed 
in the country was then imported. 


In “An Energy Strategy for Canada” pub- 
lished by the federal government which came 
out, I think in April—and it’s interesting in 
itself that a few years ago they had an energy 
policy for Canada and now they have an 
energy strategy—they project that by the mid- 
1980s we will be something like 35 per cent 
dependent upon offshore crude. I said then 
and I say now that I deplore that. In stating 
that in “An Energy Strategy for Canada,” 
they seem to accept that rather blithely. 


If you will look at some of the docu- 
ments I am giving you today, particularly the 
one relating to the 1976 Energy Ministers 
conference, what we have said is that we 
need to have a pricing structure and a 
national policy in this country that will give 
all possible emphasis to the development of 
Canadian resources rather than having this 
growing dependence on imported oil. So far 
as the commitment to the domestic sources 1s 
concerned it couldn’t possibly have been 
clearer in the past, nor could our commitment 


in the future. 
[3:15] 


You mentioned the fact that, perhaps, 
some sources of domestic oil could be higher 
in price than imported. That has been true 
in the past. It was true for many years that 
Canadian crude oil was in fact more expen- 
sive by about 20 to 25 per cent than imported. 
But it was ours, it was secure and that money 
was staying in Canada not going to the OPEC 
producers. It’s quite possible when you get 
into the enormous costs associated with the 
development of such areas as the Athabasca 
tar sands or the heavy oil deposits in the west 
or the far north, that you will, of necessity, 
be talking about higher prices for those oils. 


You asked what we know about the foreign 
oil price. Nobody can predict with any cer- 
tainty exactly what is going to happen there. 
As you know the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries is meeting, I think on 
December 15. Iraq’s oil minister has publicly 
called for a 25 per cent increase in the price 
of their oil—sorry, the Shah, the Emperor of 
Iran, has called for 15 per cent. The King 
of Saudi Arabia has made much more mod- 
erate statements although it’s not clear in 
my mind whether they are going to try to 
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persuade their colleagues in OPEC to hold 
the line or go for a very small increase. It’s 
all very uncertain. 


What we do know is that the present 
policy of our national government is to 
move—I don’t want to misquote them, I think 
their words are “move towards world prices.” 
In the position which we took in March, 
we laid down six principles of petroleum 
pricing, crude oil pricing in the country. One 
of them was that at no point should the 
price of crude oil in the Dominion be higher 
than that in the United States, recognizing 
the fact that we do 70 per cent of our busi- 
ness with the United States and _ holding 
crude oil prices to a lower level would assist 
in maintaining some kind of a competitive 
position for Canadian industry. So that on 
that score our position is clear, very clear. 


As you know the results of the conference 
were not entirely to our liking. You sug- 
gested, and Dr. Isbister has as well, that 
we should plan more and have more contacts 
with Alberta. Well, we are in regular contact 
with all of the governments. Ontario was the 
moving force in the establishment of the 
Interprovincial Advisory Council on Energy, 
which is made up of all of the deputy min- 
isters. We have called for a number of inter- 
provincial meetings and have initiated a great 
many individual meetings. 


For instance, prior to the pricing confer- 
ence in the spring of this year, I talked to 
the then minister in Saskatchewan, Mr. Wey- 
land. I talked to Mr. Don Getty, whom I 
deal with great regularity. I went out to BC 
and talked to the new Premier and his min- 
ister responsible for energy; I went to Mani- 
toba, spoke with the Premier and his minister 
responsible for energy. I made innumerable 
trips to Montreal to talk to the Minister of 
Natural Resources who is responsible for 
energy. I went to Fredericton and Halifax 
and talked to the ministers responsible, there. 
Because of the time of year and inclement 
weather I wasn’t able to get to PEI and 
Newfoundland, but the consultation was 
nationwide. 


What we were trying to do was put to- 
gether some feeling, some sentiment for a 
better way. We put forward an alternative 
pricing policy to the present one. At no point 
were we trying to say to the Maritimers, 
who are very sensitive to us Upper Cana- 
dians, or to the westeners, who are very 
sensitive to us central Canadians, that we 
had the final, ultimate, best answer. But 
what we were saying is that the present 
policy is not serving the national interest. 
It's not going to help us regain self-suffi- 
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ciency. In fact, the government in Ottawa 
now talks about self-reliance, whatever that’s 
supposed to mean. As I said, they seem 
to accept a doubling within the next decade 
of our dependence on imported oil. It is not 
helping consumers in the country. It is not 
helping our industry in terms of our com- 
petitive position. There has to be a better 
way. 

We put forward what we thought was a 
reasonable, logical and viable alternative. 
You know the result of that conference; only 
one other province, namely Manitoba, sup- 
ported us. 


(Ms. Gigantes: But with respect, Mr. Min- 
ister, this was not a policy you were putting 
forward. It was a suggestion that while we 
had to have both domestic and imported 
sources of oil—what was the phrase you put 
on this pricing system? 


Hon. Myr. Timbrell: 
sysem. 


A blended price 


Ms. Gigantes: That really dealt with the 
problem at the top—just at the money level. 
That was not a policy of redirection for 
Ontario or for Canada in terms of what 
decisions should be made about assuring sup- 
ply at reasonable prices. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Ontario believes that 
we should see the development of the tar 
sands. I don’t know how much clearer I can 
be ‘than that. Ontario believes that we should 
develop our own resources in the north. On- 
tario believes the incentive should be there 
for the companies to drill off of Labrador, to 
drill off of PEI, to drill off of Nova Scotia— 
wherever the prospects look good and the 
finds are promising. The present pricing pol- 
icies in the Dominion don’t do that. 

We talked yesterday about the fact that 
gasoline in Niagara Falls, New York, is less 
expensive than gasoline in Niagara Falls, On- 
tario. The most basic reason for that is, by 
comparison, the excessively high royalties and 
taxation in this country. In fact, there is not 
enough going on. 

You mentioned developing the traditional 
sources. As you know, there is what you 
might call an export tax applied to natural 
gas when it is exported from this country to 
the United States. That is fed back, if you 
will—into Alberta almost exclusively—to the 
producers, whereas the export tax on oil goes 
straight into the federal coffers. The result 
of that has been a tremendous upsurge in 
activity in the research for natural gas in gas- 
prone areas and the development of—what’s 
the word I’m looking for? My mind’s gone 
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blank—secondary and tertiary recovery. Now 
I’ve lost my train of thought. Anyway, the 
point is that is going on, do you see? 


Ms. Gigantes: Could we discuss some of 
the points that you’ve raised here? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Sure. 


Ms. Gigantes: I don’t think there’s any 
point in our going back over the mistakes 
that have been made in the past. Clearly our 
federal energy policy has been mistaken. We 
have to ask ourselves, though, why it was 
mistaken. I don’t intend to launch into a 
great lecture on it, but our federal energy 
policy on oil was mistaken basically because 
the federal government was not getting the 
same information in 1972 as it started to get 
in 1974. We all know that. Everybody can 
discuss it at any coffee stand in this country. 
Everybody recognizes that. 


What we have to ask ourselves is, are we 
permitting the same sort of mistake to guide 
our policies now? Let me discuss this not just 
in the context of Ontario for the moment. 
There is now a policy on the part of the 
American government to create self-sufficien- 
cy in oil in the United States, and that can 
mean the prices in the United States will 
rise to a very high level. 


The traditional alliance between the oil 
companies ‘and the kind of Republican gov- 
ernment we've had over the last few years, 
during the period when this policy was 
created in the United States, is well known 
and well established— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I'm not going to de- 
fend the Republicans, but can I tell you just 
one thing that intrigued me? When they set 
up the agency to oversee their two-price sys- 
tem—I don’t know whether it was a presiden- 
tial order, an administrative order or what- 
ever—and this caused some of the problems 
with their system, they specifically laid down 
the rule that they would not hire people from 
the petroleum industry, they would not hire 
people with that background, They would 
hire accountants and economists and so forth, 
outside of that ambit, with no experience 
pete and that caused them a lot of prob- 
ems. 


Ms. Gigantes: But the decision that is he- 
ing made can be, as in the past, a decision 
which will benefit the oil companies and not 
benefit consumers, It’s a decision also, Mr. 
Minister, let me suggest to you, which really 
creates possibilities which can call into ques- 
tion your suggestion for a blended oil price. 
Because if you're simply saying we shall pay 
for domestic sources of oil as long as those 


domestic sources don’t cost us any more than 
the United States oil, that is to shift the 
problem further down the line, because that 
can mean anything. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What it means is sim- 
ply this— 


Ms. Gigantes: The same oil companies 
which can benefit under an oil self-sufficiency 
policy in the United States can benefit as an 
off-shoot here if oi] prices rise in the United 
States. They are also the same oil companies 
which will be selling us the imported oil. 
Whatever the sheiks do, the oil companies 
have not strangled and fallen gasping to the 
ground since OPEC began its maneuvers. 
They've done very, very well. This policy of 
OPEC raising prices has not hurt the oil com- 
panies. They get the same percentage of a 
bigger pie, a bigger money pie. 


Hon. Timbrell: I think— 


Ms. Gigantes: They can get us on two 
fronts; domestically, through the United 
States’ door, and also on imported foreign 
sources of oil. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think if royalties and 
taxes in the country were the same as they 
were prior to OPEC’s maneuvers, then ob- 
viously, with the increases there have been 
in the country, there would have been tre- 
mendous windfalls. What has happened is 
that the government take in royalties and 
federal taxes has gone up astronomically. 


But you know, you mentioned the United 
States and I think at the time of the embargo 
—three years ago—the United States was im- 
porting about 35 or 40 per cent of its oil. 
Today, the United States is importing more 
than 50 per cent of its oil. You can put down 
a number of reasons but, for instance, the 
government of the United States doesn’t have 
a policy on the development of the Colorado 
oil shales. I maintain our government doesn’t 
have a policy on the development of the 
Athabasca tar sands. I damn them both for 
their lack of foresight. They really don’t have 
a policy on the development of some of their 
reserves, and what’s going to be done about 
them. 


So I don’t look to the United States as the 
source of wisdom on this account. 


Ms. Gigantes: As you know, Mr. Minister, 
there are thoughtful critics on the energy 
question in the United States who would 
question a commitment to the tar sands, to 
the coal sands. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: To the oil shales. 
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Ms. Gigantes: The oil shales. I get all 
these terms confused. But the kind of project 
that that involves, because it involves making 
the kind of decision that Isbister has warned 
us against getting ourselves locked in. You 
know, the Americans getting themselves 
locked into the production of oil through 
very expensive, high technology methods. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: But the alternative, 
surely—this is the dichotomy that Dr. Button 
referred to. On the one hand Isbister is tell- 
ing us, move with all dispatch and do all 
kinds of new things— 


Ms. Gigantes: He says selectively, in terms 
of financing— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay. Selectively, but 
be careful not to lock yourself in. 


Ms. Gigantes: He says plan; be careful not 
to lock yourself in in terms of your commit- 
ments of money. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay. 


Ms. Gigantes: Be careful not to commit 
yourself, to lock yourself in in terms of plan- 
ning. I’m suggesting that maybe that’s what 
were in the process of doing. That’s what 
he is suggesting. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay, well you see 
it’s now two years since the Energy Corpora- 
tion was established in the province, and the 
whole purpose of that corporation, again we 
are overlapping, was to allow Ontario the 
ability to invest in projects which would 
serve the needs of the people of Ontario in 
assuring future supplies. Shortly after the 
creation of the Energy Corporation the Syn- 
crude problem reared its ugly head and we 
invested in that. We've also invested in the 
polar gas study, which, as you know, is even- 
tually to bring gas from the eastern Arctic 
islands, and perhaps oil—there have been 
some encouraging signs of oil—to the southern 
markets. That’s what we're doing. 


[3:30] 


Ms. Gigantes: At what prices? That is one 
of the things Dr. Isbister is suggesting, where 
I have to agree with him. We have to say 
at what price? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: With respect, I think 
if you take his two comments, then you can 
agree with almost anything. 


Ms. Gigantes: No, I disagree with you on 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The combination and 
permutations of his two comments can lead 


you to any conclusion you want. You can 
start with the conclusion and then apply his 
comments and they'll justify it. It is a matter 
of judgement, it’s a matter of looking— 


Ms. Gigantes: We know what the oil com- 
panies want us to do. They want us to invest 
in Syncrude. They have wanted us to behave 
in certain ways in terms of policy planning 
in the past. Those ways have turned out to 
be a disbenefit to us, as we now know. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It was not the oil 
companies which invited Ontario to get into 
Syncrude. In December, 1974, Mr. Dickie, 
the then Minister of Mines and Minerals of 
Alberta, sent telegrams to all of the provin- 
cial governments, asking them if they would 
be interested in participating in the Syn- 
crude project. Ontario was the only one to 
respond. We expressed an interest. Before we 
even got to the point of saying we would go 
into it, we tried to get other companies in 
the private sector to go into it. It came back 
again to pricing policies in the Dominion, 
and we weren't able to do that. When it 
came down to the final days before Winni- 
peg, it was made very clear to us by both 
the Alberta government and by the Dominion 
government, even though Ontario couldn’t 
consider an investment of more than five per 
cent, they wanted us in it. 


IMs. Gigantes: The Dominion government 
in the past has made mistakes. You dont 
certainly go on their reference to make a 
decision? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Excuse me, I’m not 
finished. They wanted us in (a) because we 
are the biggest consumers in the country, 
and (b) because, given our previous track 
record, they looked to us as a stabilizing 
force, and that has proven to be the case. 


Ms. Gigantes: If Alberta pursues a mistake 
in policy, it doesn’t mean that we should too. 
Just because the government of Alberta in- 
vites us to join in a policy it doesn’t mean 
that it doesn’t reflect what the oil companies 
want. You know what the oil companies 
want. They want Syncrude and that’s what 
they're getting. 

Could 1 pick up on one other point which 
you keep referring to? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Can I just respond to 
that, please? That does get back to point F 
on page two, which you referred to earlier 
in Isbister’s report, that Ontario has all the 
bargaining power of a large consumer and 
needs mainly to use it. My perception of 
Alberta policy is that so far as the tar sands 
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are concerned they don’t have a policy. In 
fact, I think if you checked Hansard and 
so forth in Alberta, you'll find that the Pre- 
mier of that province and the last two min- 
isters responsible for energy would take the 
position that there are resources so just let 
them develop sort of in the fullness of time. 


We take the position, and that seems to be 
almost the position of the federal government, 
that the tar sands are an important resource 
to this country and should be developed with 
all dispatch. To add credence to that posi- 
tion, it was then decided we would take part 
in a project which I think would have been 
shelved. The government of that province 
was quite prepared to see the project shelved 
and eventually put back together perhaps in 
a few more years. Looking at future supply 
prospects for the country, we feel that it was 
vital to keep Syncrude on the line. 


There’s another consideration which is not 
inconsiderable, that is, the fact that to date 
over $200 million in orders for equipment 
for Syncrude have been placed in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. It also meant jobs in Ontario, 
it meant jobs in London, it meant jobs in 
Owen Sound and it meant jobs all over the 
province. That was a consideration as well. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, but we don’t use our 
energy policy to create an employment policy. 
If were going to create an employment 
policy, we look at that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Hopefully, if we move 
back more towards domestic self-sufficiency 
with the investment of the billions of dollars 
that we're talking about and with future 
supplies being more and more in Canada and 
less and less going offshore, then you are 
talking about jobs. That’s got to be a con- 
sideration. 


IMs. Gigantes: But those are not long- 
term jobs and that’s not a long-term employ- 
ment policy. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: If you’re talking about 
the long-term development of the tar sands, 
it sure is. You're talking about employment 
for thousands of people for a long time into 
the future as long as there is an orderly 
development schedule that guarantees or 
states officially that after Syncrude there will 
be more developments. Right now there’s 
nothing planned after Syncrude. 


Ms. Gigantes: I would agree with you that 
the Alberta government does not have an 
energy policy. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: No, I didn’t say that. 
They have a very definite energy policy. In 


this field—and Don Getty would disagree with 
that—my perception of that policy is that 
it’s a policy of we'll see what happens. I 
won't presume to write policy for Alberta, 
but I’m saying for Ontario and for the 
Dominion, the tar sands should be devel- 
oped in an orderly manner and not just left 
to see what’s going to happen. 


Mr. Reed: Would I be out of order asking 
a question about the tar sands at this point? 
It is just for clarification. Do you know at 
this point what the projected cost per barrel 
is looking like now from Syncrude. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We are looking at 
about $12 a barrel. 


Mr. Reed: Is that the cost before any gov- 
ernment claims or anything? Is that the 
actual cost of production? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s throwing in the 
costs of royalties. Part of the agreement, as 
you recall, was that Syncrude would have 
access to world prices. We'd be moving to- 
wards world prices from that point. 


Ms. Gigantes: I will put on record that I 
think that Alberta doesn’t have an energy 
policy of its own. I think its energy policy 
reflects the policies of the oil companies with 
which it deals. I will put on record the fact 
that I don’t think the Canadian government 
has an energy policy of its own. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I wish to adjourn that 
to Edmonton and Ottawa. I’m not going to 
defend that. 


Ms. Gigantes: I will also state at this point 
that I think your description of Alberta’s 
interest in Syncrude is a false one. You can 
read newspaper accounts of the time when 
the Syncrude project was in doubt that 
describe the Alberta minister scurrying from 
hotel room to hotel room and hurried meet- 
ings, desperate consultations and great fear 
that that project was going to fall through. 
They desperately wanted it and they got us 
sucked into it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There’s a difference 
between reading newspaper accounts and 
having been there. You have done the read- 
ing. I was there 


Ms. Gigantes: I think the times we're talk- 
ing about are different times. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. I was in Edmon- 
ton in January, 1975, shortly after becoming 
Energy Minister. The Treasurer (Mr. 
McKeough) and I went out for some of the 
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initial discussions with the then Minister of 
Mines and Minerals and the then Minister 
of Intergovernmental Affairs who is now the 
Minister of Energy and Resources. I was in 
Ottawa for discussions a few days after that 
with the then Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources who is now the Minister of 
Finance. I was in Winnipeg with the Premier 
(Mr. Davis) and the Treasurer. I was in those 
hotels. You make it sound like scared jack- 
rabbits running all over the hotels; it wasn’t 
that at all. 


Ms. Gigantes: I will bring you the account 
that I have of the whole negotiations. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The newspaper. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes. I would like to make a 
comment, if I could, about your comments on 
royalties. I would agree that the kind of 
royalties that Alberta is getting are of no 
benefit to the rest of Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Or Saskatchewan. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, but Saskatchewan, as 
you'll recollect, had a policy proposal to put 
before the federal-provincial conference on 
what use to make of those royalties. Sas- 
katchewan proposed that they be invested in 
a public agency for exploration and research. 
That proposal was not accepted by the 
federal government. It wasn’t encouraged, as 
far as I know, by Ontario, and Alberta didn’t 
accept it. So that was the end of the pro- 
posal. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We didn’t accept it, 
nor did Manitoba and BC accept it at the 
time either, and you will recall who was in 
power in those two provinces at the time. The 
reason we didn’t accept it was a basic philo- 
sophical distinction between your party and 
ours and between that same party in Sas- 
katchewan and ours, That proposal was saying 
well set up a board made up of representa- 
tives of the provinces and of the federal 
government and they will decide where the 
exploration will go on. We think that, obvi- 
ously, government has a role in terms of 
environmental regulations, in terms of taxa- 
tion and royalty rules to manipulate or 
manoeuvre development in the country. But 
the government has no business being in a 
business it doesn’t know anything about. 


Ms. Gigantes: Research and exploration are 
things one might not consider as ordinary 
business. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: With respect, if you 
look at the reports of Mr. Blakeney’s press 
conference here in Toronto—that would have 
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been the end of April or thereabouts—and his 
comments in the Chateau Laurier the night 
before or the morning of the first ministers’ 
conference on pricing— 


Ms. Gigantes: I was at that conference. 
I interviewed Mr. Blakeney. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What he was talking 
about was the government’s taking over ex- 
ploration in the country rather than the 
private sector. And I recognize that is a basic 
philosophical distinction between yourself 
and myself and your party and mine. 


Ms. Gigantes: Since we are on the subject, 
there is some reason to believe that would be 
a very useful thing. If we look back over 
the records of the five biggest oil companies 
in Canada during the period from 1972 to 
1975 and try to estimate whether their net 
income increases are at all reflective of the 
amount of exploration they are doing, I don’t 
think you can come to any conclusion that 
they are. 


For example, between 1972 and 1975 
Imperial Oil’s net income rose by 65.6 per 
cent. In 1972 Imperial Oil spent $74 million 
on exploration. In 1975 Imperial Oil spent 
$74 million on exploration. 


I think there is an indication that it would 
be well for governments in this country, in- 
cluding our own, to look at figures like this 
and try to estimate whether we shouldn't 
have a public agency promoting the explora- 
tion of the kind of conventional sources that 
Dr. Isbister is talking about. That is our only 
possibility if we are going to avoid getting 
totally caught up into the locked-in, long- 
term, expensive projects that he is concerned 
about. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You are quoting, I take 
it, from the Waffle book on Imperial Oil? 


Ms. Gigantes: I’m quoting— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We do have in place 
in the country a publicly owned petroleum 
corporation known as Petro-Canada. 


Ms. Gigantes: Your Conservative confréres 
are committed to its destruction if they come 
to power in the federal government. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, they are. Mr. Walter 
Baker said that in my presence three months 
ago, and Joe Clark said it very recently. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t answer for any 
other branch of my party in any other part 
of the country or at the Dominion level. 
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Ms. Gigantes: I find it strange for you to 
be talking about this as an element of public 
participation when— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I haven’t even begun. 
I said it exists and all of a sudden you pre- 
sumed what I was going to say. 


Ms. Gigantes: Let me not presume. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay. Regarding some 
of the information you asked about yester- 
day—there were four points—on the business 
of the share of the revenue per barrel— 


Ms. Gigantes: I didn’t ask those questions. 
Mr. Makarchuk did. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Oh, was itP Yes, and 
we did get into that yesterday. The point is 
that relative to the government take, the 
royalty and tax systems in the country have 
not been used in a way to encourage explor- 
ation. 


Ms. Gigantes: That’s true. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You mentioned 1975. 
But look at the changes that occurred be- 
tween mid-1974 and late 1974 at the tax- 
ation and royalty levels and relate those to 
exploration decisions, which as I understand 
are not the kind of things where you decide 
today that you are going to drill a hole to- 
morrow; you work ahead many months, if 
not several years, on a schedule. Given the 
tremendous uncertainty that was created by 
very significant changes in 1974, after the 
conference in the spring at the provincial 
level and the federal budget in November 
1974, there was tremendous uncertainty right 
across the country. This book deals with the 
six largest ones, but this uncertainty was not 
just among them; I think we tend to forget 
there are hundreds of companies in this 
country whose sole business is to explore for, 
and to bring into production, oil and natural 
gas. I forget the percentage, but I doubt if 
the six big ones produce 50 per cent. What 
would the figure be? Does anyone know? 


[3:45] 


Dr. Button: They certainly produce less 
than 50 per cent of the natural gas. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The point is that a 
good share, if not more than half—I think it 
is more than half—is the work of very small 
companies, some of them with as few as 
four, five or six people, who hire rigs and 
crews and move around the country. 


Ms. Gigantes: They went south. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: A lot of them did go 
south. When you see a company like Ranger 
Oil, which is a Canadian company, commit 
the bulk of its activities to the North Sea 
for the next 20 years—and this happened at 
the time—you have got to look at it and say 
that something is amok here; there is no in- 
centive. Either that or things are so uncer- 
tain that nobody’s prepared to make the 
kind of decisions that are necessary. 


In 1976 all reports are that exploration is 
up. Things have settled; the royalty increase 
in 1975 was set at 50 per cent and there 
have been no tremendous changes in the 
federal tax situation. Some confidence in the 
country has been restored and exploration is 
up. There is also the flowback of revenue 
from the natural gas export tax—there is an- 
other term for it, but I'll use that for now— 
which has encouraged more exploration for 
gas in the western sedimentary basin. 


All these are positive things that have hap- 
pened in the last year and a half, and I am 
encouraged to»see them. But it comes down 
to a basic philosophical question. I know that 
your party at all levels is committed to the 
nationalization of the resource industries. I 
have to look at that kind of position and 
ask, what is that going to get for the people, 
other than the big bill that they have got to 
pay, first of all, to buy them? How much 
more oil will that put into our system? How 
much more gas will that put into our system? 


I have read Mel Hurtig’s speeches and 
I have read Tommy Douglas’s speeches, but 
nowhere do I see an indication of the ad- 
vantage. They say, “Well, we'll know all the 
details.” What details? What do they want 
to know that isn’t already available through 
governments, through combines investigation 
branches or through royal commissions? For 
instance, the Isbister commission had 50-odd 
exhibits and 5,000 pages of testimony, or 
something like that, on the financial affairs 
of the companies that were interviewed 
there. 


Just what advantage is nationalization 
going to give to my constituents in Don Mills 
or to yours in Carleton East? Given the track 
record of nationalized business in socialist 
countries, I don’t see that there is going to 
be any advantage at all to the people of this 
province or this country. I have said re- 
peatedly that it may well be, and probably 
is, that the tax and royalty structures should 
be used in such a way as to almost force, it 
necessary—and I don’t think it is necessary 
—extended exploration and development in 
the country, But I have yet to see any indi- 
cation of what government could do that 
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would benefit the people any more than an 
enlightened free enterprise competitive mar- 
ket system with judicious amounts of govern- 
ment involvement and control. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. ‘Minister, we have been 
“took.” You know we have been “took.” My 
mother knows we have been “took.” Even 
my kid knows we have been “took.” 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, you have been 
misleading your kid. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, a supple- 
mentary on the Syncrude matter, which was 
discussed at some length: Mr, Minister, you 
indicated to some extent how it’s benefiting 
people in this province as far as providing 
job opportunities and so forth, but I’m not 
exactly clear how the province is monitoring 
our interest in that project. Do we have on- 
site people observing what’s going on? Could 
we have a clear understanding of that? 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I still have 
some questions that I never got round to 
discussing. 


Mr. Williams: This is supplementary to the 
one point you were discussing. I’d like some 
further feedback on it. 


Ms. Gigantes: As long as it doesn’t involve 
slides. 


Mr. Williams: You don’t like slides? You’d 
rather have movies? 


Ms. Gigantes: No, I’d prefer not to have 
slides. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We haven’t got any 
slides for this, but we can get them, though. 


Mr. Williams: As has been indicated, we 
have quite a heavy investment there. I am 
just not clear how we are monitoring that 
thing and how frequently we are getting 
reports on our involvement in that project. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is a board of 
directors of Syncrude and my deputy, Mr. 
Rowan, who also acts as president of the 
Ontario Energy Corporation, is a member ot 
the board of Syncrude. 

There is a management committee of the 
project, on which we have representation, 
and there are a series of subcommittees. 


There is a legal subcommittee; the lawyer 
is Mr. George Whyte, who is with the firm 
of McMillan, Binch, who have been our 
solicitors throughout the project. 

There is an accounting subcommittee, with 
a Mr. Spence, who is with the firm otf 
Deloitte, Haskins and Sells, who have been 


our accountants on the project. There are 
audit and tax subcommittees; a Mr. Taylor 
from Deloitte, Haskins and Sells represents 
us there. 


The finance subcommitttee has Mr. George 
McIntyre, who is executive director of the 
treasury division of the Ministry of the Treas- 
ury, Economic and Intergovernmental Affairs, 
as our representative. 

There is a property tax subcommittee; Mr. 
Pat Gillis, who is executive director of the 
assessment division of the Ministry of Reve- 
nue, is Our representative on that subcom- 
mittee. 


There is an insurance subcommittee; Mr. 
Gary Vamplew, who is manager of the insur- 
ance and risk management division of the 
Ministry of Government Services, represents 
us there. 


There is a housing subcommittee. Mr. Stan 
Procter, who is director of the land co- 
ordination branch of the ‘Ministry of Housing, 
represents us there. 


Then there is a pipeline subcommittee on 
which Mr. David Furlong, who is a private 
consultant to the Ontario Energy Corporation, 
is our representative. 


We also have other advisers within the 
provincial government on whom we call from 
time to time to advise us on such things as 
mining, geology, environment, economics, 
marketing and utility planning. 


We are therefore involved in all aspects, 
through the various subcommittees, the over- 
all management committee of the project and 
the board of directors. 


The gentleman in my ministry who is 
directly responsible to the Ontario Energy 
Corporation, and to the ministry therefore, 
for the overall co-ordination of the project, is 
Mr. Peter Lamb. If you have any further 
questions, perhaps he could answer them. 


Mr. Williams: Certainly all the bases are 
covered, but coming specifically to the man- 
agement committee end of it—this really gets 
down to the nitty-gritty operations of the 
whole project—do we have people in the 
field, in effect, who are up there monitoring 
what progress they are making? 


I presume there are certain time schedules 
that they are committed to meet in terms of 
going into production or on production and 
so forth. Who is feeding that information 
back to us? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That is the job of the 
management committee. Perhaps Mr. Lamb 
could comment further. 


Mr. Lamb: Yes, I apologize. I was out 
when you started this. The management com- 
mittee has the overall policy responsibility 
for the construction of the project and the 
eventual management of the operation when 
it goes into operation. 

There is an organization called Syncrude 
Canada Limited, which is a large organiza- 
tion that is expanding to take over the opera- 
tions. They do all the day-to-day control of 
the managing contractors and the related 
activities. As participants, we receive reports 
from them every month. We also meet to- 
gether monthly as a management committee 
to hear from the Syncrude management 
people about decisions that have to be made 
by the participants and a report on the pro- 
gress of the project itself. 


Mr. Williams: As far as the field operations 
are concerned, are they on target with their 
projections? 


Mr. Lamb: They are now back within a 
week, I think, of the original schedule. In 
other words, they have caught up on the 
three or four weeks’ slowdown which they 
incurred when Arco pulled out of the project 
back in 1974-1975. Essentially we are back 
on target for a start-up in April 1978. 


Mr. Williams: Just one last question on 
this, if I might: At the time of the start-up, 
how much oil would they be bringing out of 
the site on a per diem basis? What are the 
initial start-up production projections? 


Mr. Lamb: I don’t have the precise figures, 
but I can get them for you. We run up to 
full production over a period of about five 
or six years, full production being around 
125,000 barrels a day. During the first year, 
I believe the production will be around 
40,000 to 50,000 barrels a day. 


Mr. Williams: Just one further point: The 
transportation will be entirely through pipe- 
lines. Is that correct? 


Mr. Lamb: That’s correct. 


Mr. Williams: And they are presently bei 
installed at this time? Mf presently being 


Mr. Lamb: Yes. The permit to construct 
was approved by the conservation board in 
Alberta and it is either beginning construc- 
tion or will be beginning very soon. 


Mr. Chairman: Ms. Gigantes? 


Ms. Gigantes: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to go back to the question of 
royalties, because I think the minister is fol- 
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lowing in a long tradition, extending over the 
last few years in Ontario, of taking the posi- 
tion that the royalty moneys being collected 
by the federal government, for example, are 
somehow illegitimate moneys. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They don’t. collect 
royalties— 


Ms. Gigantes: Well, they collect the taxes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —except in the terri- 
tories. 


Ms. Gigantes: When you speak of putting 
money straight into the federal coffers out of 
domestic production, it makes it sound like 
a ripoff. But much as I disapprove of what I 
consider to be a non-existent federal energy 
policy, that money is being used by the 
federal government to subsidize imported oil 
prices— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. The compensation 
fund is made up of revenues derived from 
two sources. One is the export tax, which 
varies roughly from $3.50 to $4.50 per barrel, 
depending on gravity and type of crude, and 
the 10-cent-a-gallon excise tax which you and 
I pay at the pump. 

The revenues derived from federal taxes on 
the companies—which went up considerably 
when they removed the deductibility of 
royalties as a cost of doing business—go 
straight into the federal coffers. 


Ms. Gigantes: And go to try to meet the 
$4.6-billion trade deficit we had in oil in the 
last year. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. There are only two 
sources—the export tax and the excise tax. I 
don’t remember the figures, but I think they 
are still running a surplus in that account. 


Ms. Gigantes: Our situation is that the 
federal government is providing vast sums of 
money—I’m not sure of the current rate—to 
subsidize oil prices for one price across 
Canada— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, which we support. 


Ms. Gigantes: —and, second of all, the 
federal government is facing a trade im- 
balance in oil of $4.6 billion over the last 
year. It’s not as if these moneys collected by 


the federal government are some kind of rip- 
off. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s right. They’ve 
got three sources of money related to crude. 
They've got the federal taxes, they’ve got the 
export tax, and they've got the excise tax. 
The latter two go into the compensation fund 
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and are used to compensate the refineries in 
the provinces of Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and New- 
foundland. Because they are compensating 
refineries in those provinces, therefore they 
assist the areas of our province that are sup- 
plied from those refineries. But the first of 
those three which I mentioned is not going 
into the compensation fund. I repeat, it is 
not going into that fund. 


Ms. Gigantes: I heard you the first time 
you said it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay. I wasn’t sure. 


Ms. Gigantes: I made an additional point 
that we are facing a federal trade imbalance 
in oil of $4.6 billion. Whatever Alberta does 
with its royalties— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Whatever trade im- 
balance there is, the taxes are not being 
applied to it. It is an imbalance between 
import and export, and it is not in any way 
lessened, relieved or ameliorated by those 
revenues. 


Ms. Gigantes: I think that is a very short- 
sighted view of how fiscal policy works. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s fact. There is a 
trade imbalance—I grant you there is a trade 
imbalance in a variety of commodities—but 
federal tax revenues are not applied to lessen 
the imbalance. 


Ms. Gigantes: That trade imbalance exerts 
pressures on our federal economy which have 
to be met; they are met with general 
revenues. 


[4:00] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: But they don’t go 
straight to the traders involved in any one 
commodity or service. 


Ms. Gigantes: I never suggested that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you are suggesting 
that they go into equalization payments to 
other provinces, into social benefits to people 
around the country, into regional develop- 
ment projects around the country, into build- 
ing Mirabels or whatever— 


Ms. Gigantes: They go into whatever areas 
the federal government must spend money. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. That’s a funny 
‘way to get at it, but okay. 


Ms. Gigantes: Thank you. It’s not as if 
this money is somehow being pocketed and 
run away with by the federal government for 
illegitimate purposes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Listen, when they have 
got a cash requirement this year of over $5 
billion, you are damned right it’s not being 
pocketed. 


Ms. Gigantes: Alberta’s royalties are an- 
other question. The level of money that 
Alberta is getting out of current production 
is something that is questionable, and over 
the next few years it’s going to create strains 
in Confederation, which Ontario, among other 
provinces, is going to have to deal with. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Each of the provincial 
governments and the federal government 
takes the position that it’s entitled to its fair 
share. Fine. We don’t argue with that as a 
base statement. Where it becomes difficult, I 
guess, is in the definition of what is fair. In 
Saskatchewan—and someone can correct me 
if I’m wrong—I believe the royalty is 100 
per cent over $3.80; that is, the increments 
over $3.80 in the price of crude oil are sub- 
ject to a 100 per cent provincial royalty in 
the province of Saskatchewan today. 


In the province of Alberta there are dif- 
ferent rates of royalty related to the incre- 
ments from $3.80 to $6.50 to $8 to $9.05, 
but the average is 38 per cent. 


Ms. Gigantes: The sums of money are very 
different. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They're very different 
because things have dried up in Saskatch- 
ewan. 


Ms. Gigantes: Theyre different because 
Alberta has oil, while Saskatchewan has very 
limited supplies of oil which Saskatchewan 
has had trouble selling. It’s not the type of 
oil we’re looking for in vast quantities here 
in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The only type of oil 
that I’ve heard anything about Saskatchewan 
having difficulty in selling is Lloydminster 
crude. It’s a very heavy oil and they've had 
difficulty marketing it from time to time. It’s 
a straight question of demand; there have 
been months when there’s been no demand 
for Lloydminster crude, but other months 
when they’ve sold all kinds of it. The federal 
government adjusts the export tax accordingly 
to try to encourage purchasers in the United 
States to buy the Lloydminster type of heavy 
crude oil. 


Saskatchewan is not, by any stretch of the 
imagination, a province poor in gas and/or 
crude oil. I’m not going to get into a dis- 
cussion of Saskatchewan’s policies, but I sug- 
gest to you that their royalty policy of tak- 
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ing 100 per cent of the increments over $3.80 
is not exactly what you would call an en- 
couragement to development in the prov- 
ince. 

Going back to the question of the federal 
government's take, if you will, while it’s true 
it’s just not being pocketed in any of the 
cases, it is also not doing anything to regain 
domestic self-sufficiency. 


Ms. Gigantes: I agree. I think the policies 
we're following are very short-sighted in this 
regard, and I try to reinforce the fact by 
pointing out that Dr. Isbister is suggesting 
the same thing. 


Could I say one other thing? I just want 
to make sure it’s on the record that the fed- 
eral policy of the NDP—and this time I hope 
I get the policy correct— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Can I ask you one 
question on what you just said? 


Ms. Gigantes: No, let me get this on the 
record or else I’m going to forget it—and it 
really ought to be on the record. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Is it a good line? 


Ms. Gigantes: It’s not bad. Our federal 
policy is that we should nationalize one of 
the major oil companies. That doesn’t seem to 
me to be excessive; nor do I think most peo- 
ple of Canada would think it excessive. 


Mr. Williams: That’s discrimination, Ms. 
Gigantes. What about the Ontario Human 
Rights Code? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think we ran around 
that mulberry bush before in terms of 
whether the people are going to benefit. We 
could, if you want, talk about foreign owner- 
ship and that sort of thing and the kinds of 
things that I think we as a nation should be 
striving for in terms of repatriation of a 
variety of companies—not through national- 
ization, but through a conscious commitment 
at all levels to do it. I think we could prob- 
ably agree on a lot of things. But while I 
try not to let my Tory-blue blinkers get in 
the way—and I’m sure you feel we wear them 
all the time—I look at the proposition and 
say, what’s in it for the people? And what's 
in it for the people is a hell of a big bill 
and no benefit. There wouldn’t be another 
drop of oil in the system through nationaliza- 
tion of one company or all the companies. 


Ms. Gigantes: We disagree on that, Mr. 
Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, I suspected that 
we would. 


Ms. Gigantes: I would like to reiterate the 
kind of— 


Hon. Mr. Timbreil: Will you let your line 
out? I had a question. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes. Good. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You said earlier that 
you agree the policies we are following are 
not right. Who are “we’? In Ontario, first of 
all, it’s not our oil. We have very little oil 
in the province, our royalties are 12% per 
cent. 


We do encourage exploration in the prov- 
ince, and in any given year youll have 30 
or 40 exploration activities going on around 
the province. Unfortunately, our Leduc was 
at Oil Springs. I believe in 1857, and through 
a variety of mistakes and crude extraction 
techniques, a lot of the potential of this prov- 
ince was destroyed in the last century. On 
balance, therefore, we produce about one per 
cent, plus or minus points of a decimal, of 
our crude oil and natural gas. 


We are dependent on outside sources. 
Under the constitution, that oil is Alberta’s, 
Saskatchewan’s, Manitoba’s or whosoever, but 
the bulk is in Alberta. In the Territories, it 
belongs to all of us in the country. 


We have consistently put forward con- 
cerns about the effect of the pricing policies 
in this country over the last two and a half 
years, particularly in the last year and a half. 
We have also put forward alternatives—never 
saying to anybody else in the country, “Look, 
Ontario’s got all the answers. The rest of you 
can go home; we'll straighten it out,” but 
rather that there’s got to be a better way. 


In 1974 the stated objectives of increasing 
the price of a barrel of crude oil from $3.80 
to $6.50 were to do something about domes- 
tic self-sufficiency and to encourage explora- 
tion. It did neither, because along the way 
90 per cent of the increased revenue was 
taken by governments. That increase gener- 
ated $1.8 billion of additional revenue in 
that year. The provinces took $1.1 billion and 
the federal government took $600 million, 
which left $100 million of the increase to the 
industry—all of the industry. Again I empha- 
size that was not just for the large integrateds 
but for the entire industry. So it didn’t meet 
the objectives. 


The increase not having met the objectives, 
Ontario set about to come up with some 
alternatives. That’s one which we think will 
work. That’s one which is aimed at trying to 
retard, if not reverse, the drift towards greater 
dependency on offshore crude. It’s aimed at 
encouraging the development of Canadian 
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resources. It’s aimed at keeping us in a com- 
petitive position with American industry. 
Obviously as part of that, if something 
like that were to come about, the producing 
provinces and the federal government would 
have to sit down and talk about their takes 
from the barrel and, if either or both of 
them were to back off, what kinds of demands 
they would place on the industry as a whole 
for the use of those funds. As I’ve said around 
the conference table many times, obviously 
you would want to have in place some kind 
of tax or royalty rules that would ensure 
that if youre going to back off from any 
amount of federal tax or provincial royalties, 
that money will be used for exploration. We 
accept that. That’s only reasonable— 


Ms. Gigantes: What do you mean you 
accept itP There’s no policy in place that 
would enforce it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is a national 
policy right now which says that we’re going 
to move towards world oil prices. We dis- 
agree with that. 


Mr. Gigantes: But there is no mechanism, 
and none has been suggested for Ontario, by 
which we monitor the amount of explora- 
tion and development in those areas that 
Dr. Isbister is asking us to encourage explora- 
tion and development. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Perhaps Mr. Clendin- 
ing could come forward and talk about the 
kind of data filed on exploration in this prov- 
ince and nationally. It might be illuminating 
for the committee if he could describe the 
kind of information which, when you're in 
the exploration business, you are required to 
file under various permits which are granted 
by whatever authority in whatever part of 
the country. 


Mr. Clendining: You're speaking of tech- 
nical, drilling, production data in use in 
Ontario and, I assume, Alberta or wherever 
the action is going on. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Or the Territories. 


Mr. Clendining: The requirements vary 
by jurisdiction, but in general terms it is 
necessary to make available to the authority, 
provincial or federal as the case may be— 
aside from getting the drilling licence, the 
permission to drill on the site, etc.—all records 
that are kept, all tests that are made, all 
cores, all drill samples, all other electronic 
and other types of well records that are 
made for the benefit of the explorer in terms 
of assessing the value of the exploration effort 


and, of course, the potential producibility of 
any of the formations that are penetrated. 


All of this information not only is used by 
the explorer for his own purposes, but he 
must file the results and the material itself 
—the cores, if there are cores, the results of 
the drilling process and, as I said, all other 
electronic testing and so on that is done—so 
that, in effect, the records of the jurisdiction 
contain the same data, geological and other- 
wise, that the explorer has. 


In the case of Alberta, where the largest 
amount of oil and gas production currently 
is located, all this information is indepen- 
dently assessed—reassessed, if you wish—on a 
by-well and by-field basis. As a result the 
Alberta Energy Resources Conservation 
Board is in a position to make its own 
forecasts of reserves and producibility, both 
for gas and for oil, which they do and which 
they make available. This is perhaps digress- 
ing, but they do make their forecasts avail- 
able to the National Energy Board in its 
deliberations on total supply. 

Was that what you had in mind, Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think so. 


Ms. Gigantes: That answers the question 
of what is done when it’s done. It doesn’t 
answer the question of what perhaps should 
be done and what we should do when it’s 
not done. We don’t have any way of ensur- 
ing that prices we agree to at a federal- 
provincial conference are going to affect ex- 
ploration and development in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I know two alternatives 
that your party supports. One is to nationalize 
an integrated company and the other—I don’t 
know if this one is supported by your pro- 
vincial party but it has come from another 
of your provincial parties—is to set up a 
national exploration fund, which would be 
overseen by a board drawn from the prov- 
inces and the federal government. Other than 
that, I haven’t heard what your alternatives 
would be. 


I would say that basically there are two 
things that Ontario, as the largest customer, 
can do in an aggressive manner to affect 
supply in the country. The first is to take 
some very strong positions at federal-provin- 
cial conferences. This we have done to try 
to influence and to shape, in a different 
direction than is presently the case, national 
crude oil pricing policies. The second thing 
we can do is in the area of investment; and 
there, to the limits of the capitalization o° 
the corporation, we have carried on in what 
I consider to be a rather aggressive manner 
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blank—secondary and tertiary recovery. Now 
I’ve lost my train of thought. Anyway, the 
point is that is going on, do you see? 


Ms. Gigantes: Could we discuss some of 
the points that you’ve raised here? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Sure. 


Ms. Gigantes: I don’t think there’s any 
point in our going back over the mistakes 
that have been made in the past. Clearly our 
federal energy policy has been mistaken. We 
have to ask ourselves, though, why it was 
mistaken. I don’t intend to launch into a 
great lecture on it, but our federal energy 
policy on oil was mistaken basically because 
the federal government was not getting the 
same information in 1972 as it started to get 
in 1974. We all know that. Everybody can 
discuss it at any coffee stand in this country. 
Everybody recognizes that. 


What we have to ask ourselves is, are we 
permitting the same sort of mistake to guide 
our policies now? Let me discuss this not just 
in the context of Ontario for the moment. 
There is now a policy on the part of the 
American government to create self-sufficien- 
cy in oil in the United States, and that can 
mean the prices in the United States will 
rise to a very high level. 


The traditional alliance between the oil 
companies ‘and the kind of Republican gov- 
ernment we've had over the last few years, 
during the period when this policy was 
created in the United States, is well known 
and well established— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I'm not going to de- 
fend the Republicans, but can I tell you just 
one thing that intrigued me? When they set 
up the agency to oversee their two-price sys- 
tem—I don’t know whether it was a presiden- 
tial order, an administrative order or what- 
ever—and this caused some of the problems 
with their system, they specifically laid down 
the rule that they would not hire people from 
the petroleum industry, they would not hire 
people with that background. They would 
hire accountants and economists and so forth, 
outside of that ambit, with no experience 
pele and that caused them a lot of prob- 
ems. 


Ms. Gigantes: But the decision that is be- 
ing made can be, as in the past, a decision 
which will benefit the oil companies and not 
benefit consumers, It’s a decision also, Mr. 
Minister, let me suggest to you, which really 
creates possibilities which can call into ques- 
tion your suggestion for a blended oil price. 
Because if you're simply saying we shall pay 
for domestic sources of oil as long as those 


domestic sources don’t cost us any more than 
the United States oil, that is to shift the 
problem further down the line, because that 
can mean anything. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What it means is sim- 
ply this— 


Ms. Gigantes: The same oil companies 
which can benefit under an oil self-sufficiency 
policy in the United States can benefit as an 
off-shoot here if oil prices rise in the United 
States. They are also the same oil companies 
which will be selling us the imported oil. 
Whatever the sheiks do, the oil companies 
have not strangled and fallen gasping to the 
ground since OPEC began its maneuvers. 
They’ve done very, very well. This policy of 
OPEC raising prices has not hurt the oil com- 
panies. They get the same percentage of a 
bigger pie, a bigger money pie. 


Hon. Timbrell: I think— 


Ms. Gigantes: They can get us on two 
fronts; domestically, through the United 
States’ door, and also on imported foreign 
sources of oil. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think if royalties and 
taxes in the country were the same as they 
were prior to OPEC’s maneuvers, then ob- 
viously, with the increases there have been 
in the country, there would have been tre- 
mendous windfalls. What has happened is 
that the government take in royalties and 
federal taxes has gone up astronomically. 


But you know, you mentioned the United 
States and I think at the time of the embargo 
—three years ago—the United States was im- 
porting about 35 or 40 per cent of its oil. 
Today, the United States is importing more 
than 50 per cent of its oil. You can put down 
a number of reasons but, for instance, the 
government of the United States doesn’t have 
a policy on the development of the Colorado 
oil shales. I maintain our government doesn’t 
have a policy on the development of the 
Athabasca tar sands. I damn them both for 
their lack of foresight. They really don’t have 
a policy on the development of some of their 
reserves, and what’s going to be done about 
them. 


So I don’t look to the United States as the 
source of wisdom on this account. 


Ms. Gigantes: As you know, Mr. Minister, 
there are thoughtful critics on the energy 
question in the United States who would 
question a commitment to the tar sands, to 
the coal sands. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: To the oil shales. 
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Ms. Gigantes: The oil shales. I get all 
these terms confused. But the kind of project 
that that involves, because it involves making 
the kind of decision that Isbister has warned 
us against getting ourselves locked in. You 
know, the Americans getting themselves 
locked into the production of oil through 
very expensive, high technology methods. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: But the alternative, 
surely—this is the dichotomy that Dr. Button 
referred to. On the one hand Isbister is tell- 
ing us, move with all dispatch and do all 
kinds of new things— 


Ms. Gigantes: He says selectively, in terms 
of financing— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay. Selectively, but 
be careful not to lock yourself in. 


Ms. Gigantes: He says plan; be careful not 
to lock yourself in in terms of your commit- 
ments of money. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay. 


Ms. Gigantes: Be careful not to commit 
yourself, to lock yourself in in terms of plan- 
ning. I’m suggesting that maybe that’s what 
were in the process of doing. That’s what 
he is suggesting. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay, well you see 
it’s now two years since the Energy Corpora- 
tion was established in the province, and the 
whole purpose of that corporation, again we 
are overlapping, was to allow Ontario the 
ability to invest in projects which would 
serve the needs of the people of Ontario in 
assuring future supplies. Shortly after the 
creation of the Energy Corporation the Syn- 
crude problem reared its ugly head and we 
invested in that. We've also invested in the 
polar gas study, which, as you know, is even- 
tually to bring gas from the eastern Arctic 
islands, and perhaps oil—there have been 
some encouraging signs of oil—to the southern 
markets. That’s what we're doing. 


[3:30] 


Ms. Gigantes: At what prices? That is one 
of the things Dr. Isbister is suggesting, where 
I have to agree with him. We have to say 
at what price? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: With respect, I think 
if you take his two comments, then you can 
agree with almost anything. 


Ms. Gigantes: No, I disagree with you on 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The combination and 
permutations of his two comments can lead 


you to any conclusion you want. You can 
start with the conclusion and then apply his 
comments and they'll justify it. It is a matter 
of judgement, it’s a matter of looking— 


Ms. Gigantes: We know what the oil com- 
panies want us to do. They want us to invest 
in Syncrude. They have wanted us to behave 
in certain ways in terms of policy planning 
in the past. Those ways have turned out to 
be a disbenefit to us, as we now know. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It was not the oil 
companies which invited Ontario to get into 
Syncrude. In December, 1974, Mr. Dickie, 
the then Minister of Mines and Minerals of 
Alberta, sent telegrams to all of the provin- 
cial governments, asking them if they would 
be interested in participating in the Syn- 
crude project. Ontario was the only one to 
respond. We expressed an interest. Before we 
even got to the point of saying we would go 
into it, we tried to get other companies in 
the private sector to go into it. It came back 
again to pricing policies in the Dominion, 
and we weren't able to do that. When it 
came down to the final days before Winni- 
peg, it was made very clear to us by both 
the Alberta government and by the Dominion 
government, even though Ontario couldn’t 
consider an investment of more than five per 
cent, they wanted us in it. 


IMs. Gigantes: The Dominion government 
in the past has made mistakes. You don't 
certainly go on their reference to make a 
decision? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Excuse me, I’m not 
finished. They wanted us in (a) because we 
are the biggest consumers in the country, 
and (b) because, given our previous track 
record, they looked to us as a stabilizing 
force, and that has proven to be the case. 


Ms. Gigantes: If Alberta pursues a mistake 
in policy, it doesn’t mean that we should too. 
Just because the government of Alberta in- 
vites us to join in a policy it doesn’t mean 
that it doesn’t reflect what the oil companies 
want. You know what the oil companies 
want. They want Syncrude and that’s what 
they're getting. 

Could 1 pick up on one other point which 
you keep referring to? 


Hon. 'Mr. Timbrell: Can I just respond to 
that, please? That does get back to point F 
on page two, which you referred to earlier 
in Isbister’s report, that Ontario has al] the 
bargaining power of a large consumer and 
needs mainly to use it. My perception of 
Alberta policy is that so far as the tar sands 
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are concerned they don’t have a policy. In 
fact, I think if you checked Hansard and 
so forth in Alberta, you'll find that the Pre- 
mier of that province and the last two min- 
isters responsible for energy would take the 
position that there are resources so just let 
them develop sort of in the fullness of time. 


We take the position, and that seems to be 
almost the position of the federal government, 
that the tar sands are an important resource 
to this country and should be developed with 
all dispatch. To add credence to that posi- 
tion, it was then decided we would take part 
in a project which T think would have been 
shelved. The government of that province 
was quite prepared to see the project shelved 
and eventually put back together perhaps in 
a few more years. Looking at future supply 
prospects for the country, we feel] that it was 
vital to keep Syncrude on the line. 


There’s another consideration which is not 
inconsiderable, that is, the fact that to date 
over $200 million in orders for equipment 
for Syncrude have been placed in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. It also meant jobs in Ontario, 
it meant jobs in London, it meant jobs in 
Owen Sound and it meant jobs all over the 
province. That was a consideration as well. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, but we don’t use our 
energy policy to create an employment policy. 
If were going to create an employment 
policy, we look at that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Hopefully, if we move 
back more towards domestic self-sufficiency 
with the investment of the billions of dollars 
that were talking about and with future 
supplies being more and more in Canada and 
less and less going offshore, then you are 
talking about jobs. That’s got to be a con- 
sideration. 


IMs. Gigantes: But those are not long- 
term jobs and that’s not a long-term employ- 
ment policy. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you’re talking about 
the long-term development of the tar sands, 
it sure is. You're talking about employment 
for thousands of people for a long time into 
the future as long as there is an orderly 
development schedule that guarantees or 
states officially that after Syncrude there will 
be more developments. Right now there’s 
nothing planned after Syncrude. 


Ms. Gigantes: I would agree with you that 
the Alberta government does not have an 
energy policy. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: No, I didn’t say that. 
They have a very definite energy policy. In 


this field—and Don Getty would disagree with 
that—my perception of that policy is that 
its a policy of we'll see what happens. I 
won't presume to write policy for Alberta, 
but I’m saying for Ontario and for the 
Dominion, the tar sands should be devel- 
oped in an orderly manner and not just left 
to see what’s going to happen. 


Mr. Reed: Would 1 be out of order asking 
a question about the tar sands at this point? 
It is just for clarification. Do you know at 
this point what the projected cost per barrel 
is looking like now from Syncrude. 


(Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We are looking at 
about $12 a barrel. 


Mr. Reed: Is that the cost before any gov- 
ernment claims or anything? Is that the 
actual cost of production? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s throwing in the 
costs of royalties. Part of the agreement, as 
you recall, was that Syncrude would have 
access to world prices. We'd be moving to- 
wards world prices from that point. 


Ms. Gigantes: I will put on record that I 
think that Alberta doesn’t have an energy 
policy of its own. I think its energy policy 
reflects the policies of the oil companies with 
which it deals. I will put on record the fact 
that I don’t think the Canadian government 
has an energy policy of its own. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I wish to adjourn that 
to Edmonton and Ottawa. I’m not going to 
defend that. 


Ms. Gigantes: I will also state at this point 
that I think your description of Alberta’s 
interest in Syncrude is a false one. You can 
read newspaper accounts of the time when 
the Syncrude project was in doubt that 
describe the Alberta minister scurrying from 
hotel room to hotel room and hurried meet- 
ings, desperate consultations and great fear 
that that project was going to fall through. 
They desperately wanted it and they got us 
sucked into it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There’s a difference 
between reading newspaper accounts and 
having been there. You have done the read- 
ing. I was there 


Ms. Gigantes: I think the times we're talk- 
ing about are different times. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. I was in Edmon- 
ton in January, 1975, shortly after becoming 
Energy Minister. The Treasurer (Mr. 
McKeough) and I went out for some of the 
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initial discussions with the then Minister of 
Mines and Minerals and the then Minister 
of Intergovernmental Affairs who is now the 
Minister of Energy and Resources. I was in 
Ottawa for discussions a few days after that 
with the then Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources who is now the Minister of 
Finance. I was in Winnipeg with the Premier 
(Mr. Davis) and the Treasurer. I was in those 
hotels. You make it sound like scared jack- 
rabbits running all over the hotels; it wasn’t 
that at all. 


Ms. Gigantes: I will bring you the account 
that I have of the whole negotiations. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The newspaper. 


‘Ms. Gigantes: Yes. I would like to make a 
comment, if I could, about your comments on 
royalties. I would agree that the kind of 
royalties that Alberta is getting are of no 
benefit to the rest of Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Or Saskatchewan. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, but Saskatchewan, as 
youll recollect, had a policy proposal to put 
before the federal-provincial conference on 
what use to make of those royalties. Sas- 
katchewan proposed that they be invested in 
a public agency for exploration and research. 
That proposal was not accepted by the 
federal government. It wasn’t encouraged, as 
far as I know, by Ontario, and Alberta didn’t 
accept it. So that was the end of the pro- 
posal. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We didn’t accept it, 
nor did Manitoba and BC accept it at the 
time either, and you will recall who was in 
power in those two provinces at the time. The 
reason we didn’t accept it was a basic philo- 
sophical distinction between your party and 
ours and between that same party in Sas- 
katchewan and ours. That proposal was saying 
we'll set up a board made up of representa- 
tives of the provinces and of the federal 
government and they will decide where the 
exploration will go on. We think that, obvi- 
ously, government has a role in terms of 
environmental regulations, in terms of taxa- 
tion and royalty rules to manipulate or 
manoeuvre development in the country. But 
the government has no business being in a 
business it doesn’t know anything about. 


Ms. Gigantes: Research and exploration are 
things one might not consider as ordinary 
business. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: With respect, if you 
look at the reports of Mr. Blakeney’s press 
conference here in Toronto—that would have 


been the end of April or thereabouts—and his 
comments in the Chateau Laurier the night 
before or the morning of the first ministers’ 
conference on pricing— 


Ms. Gigantes: I was at that conference. 
I interviewed Mr. Blakeney. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What he was talking 
about was the government’s taking over ex- 
ploration in the country rather than the 
private sector. And I recognize that is a basic 
philosophical distinction between yourself 
and myself and your party and mine. 


Ms. Gigantes: Since we are on the subject, 
there is some reason to believe that would be 
a very useful thing. If we look back over 
the records of the five biggest oil companies 
in Canada during the period from 1972 to 
1975 and try to estimate whether their net 
income increases are at all reflective of the 
amount of exploration they are doing, I don’t 
think you can come to any conclusion that 
they are. 


For example, between 1972 and 1975 
Imperial Oil’s net income rose by 65.6 per 
cent. In 1972 Imperial Oil spent $74 million 
on exploration. In 1975 Imperial Oil spent 
$74 million on exploration. 


I think there is an indication that it would 
be well for governments in this country, in- 
cluding our own, to look at figures like this 
and try to estimate whether we shouldn't 
have a public agency promoting the explora- 
tion of the kind of conventional sources that 
Dr. Isbister is talking about. That is our only 
possibility if we are going to avoid getting 
totally caught up into the locked-in, long- 
term, expensive projects that he is concerned 
about. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You are quoting, I take 
it, from the Waffle book on Imperial Oil? 


Ms. Gigantes: I’m quoting— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We do have in place 
in the country a publicly owned petroleum 
corporation known as Petro-Canada. 


Ms. Gigantes: Your Conservative confréres 
are committed to its destruction if they come 
to power in the federal government. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, they are. Mr. Walter 
Baker said that in my presence three months 
ago, and Joe Clark said it very recently. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t answer for any 
other branch of my party in any other part 
of the country or at the Dominion level. 
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Ms. Gigantes: I find it strange for you to 
be talking about this as an element of public 
participation when— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I haven’t even begun. 
I said it exists and all of a sudden you pre- 
sumed what I was going to say. 


Ms. Gigantes: Let me not presume. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay. Regarding some 
of the information you asked about yester- 
day—there were four points—on the business 
of the share of the revenue per barrel— 


Ms. Gigantes: I didn’t ask those questions. 
Mr, Makarchuk did. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Oh, was it? Yes, and 
we did get into that yesterday. The point is 
that relative to the government take, the 
royalty and tax systems in the country have 
not been used in a way to encourage explor- 
ation. 


Ms. Gigantes: That’s true. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You mentioned 1975. 
But look at the changes that occurred be- 
tween mid-1974 and late 1974 at the tax- 
ation and royalty levels and relate those to 
exploration decisions, which as I understand 
are not the kind of things where you decide 
today that you are going to drill a hole to- 
morrow; you work ahead many months, if 
not several years, on a schedule. Given the 
tremendous uncertainty that was created by 
very significant changes in 1974, after the 
conference in the spring at the provincial 
level and the federal budget in November 
1974, there was tremendous uncertainty right 
across the country. This book deals with the 
six largest ones, but this uncertainty was not 
just among them; I think we tend to forget 
there are hundreds of companies in this 
country whose sole business is to explore for, 
and to bring into production, oil and natural 
gas. I forget the percentage, but I doubt if 
the six big ones produce 50 per cent, What 
would the figure be? Does anyone know? 


[3:45] 


Dr. Button: They certainly produce less 
than 50 per cent of the natural gas. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The point is that a 
good share, if not more than half—I think it 
is more than half—is the work of very small 
companies, some of them with as few as 
four, five or six people, who hire rigs and 
crews and move around the country. 


Ms. Gigantes: They went south. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: A lot of them did go 
south. When you see a company like Ranger 
Oil, which is a Canadian company, commit 
the bulk of its activities to the North Sea 
for the next 20 years—and this happened at 
the time—you have got to look at it and say 
that something is amok here; there is no in- 
centive. Either that or tthings are so uncer- 
tain that nobody’s prepared to make the 
kind of decisions that are necessary. 


In 1976 all reports are that exploration is 
up. Things have settled; the royalty increase 
in 1975 was set at 50 per cent and there 
have been no tremendous changes in the 
federal tax situation. Some confidence in the 
country has been restored and exploration is 
up. There is also the flowback of revenue 
from the natural gas export tax—there is an- 
other term for it, but I’ll use that for now— 
which has encouraged more exploration for 
gas in the western sedimentary basin. 

All these are positive things that have hap- 
pened in the last year and a half, and I am 
encouraged to»see them. But it comes diown 
to a basic philosophical question. I know that 
your party at all levels is committed to the 
nationalization of the resource industries. I 
have to look at that kind of position and 
ask, what is that going to get for the people, 
other than the big bill that they have got to 
pay, first of all, to buy them? How much 
more oil will that put into our system? How 
much more gas will that put into our system? 


I have read Mel Hurtig’s speeches and 
I have read Tommy Douglas’s speeches, but 
nowhere do I see an indication of the ad- 
vantage. They say, “Well, we'll know all the 
details.” What details? What do they want 
to know that isn’t already available through 
governments, through combines investigation 
branches or through royal commissions? For 
instance, the Isbister commission had 50-odd 
exhibits and 5,000 pages of testimony, or 
something like that, on the financial affairs 
of the companies that were interviewed 
there. 


Just what advantage is nationalization 
going to give to my constituents in Don Mills 
or to yours in Carleton East? Given the track 
record of nationalized business in socialist 
countries, I don’t see that there is going to 
be any advantage at all to tthe people of this 
province or this country. I have said re- 
peatedly that it may well be, and probably 
is, that the tax and royalty structures should 
be used in such a way as to almost force, it 
necessary—and I don’t think it is necessary 
—extended exploration and development in 
the country, But I have yet 'to see any indi- 
cation of what government could do that 
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would benefit the people any more than an 
enlightened free enterprise competitive mar- 
ket system with judicious amounts of govern- 
ment involvement and control. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Minister, we have been 
“took.” You know we have been “took.” My 
mother knows we have been “took.” Even 
my kid knows we have been “took.” 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, you have been 
misleading your kid. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, a_ supple- 
mentary on the Syncrude matter, which was 
discussed at some length: Mr, Minister, you 
indicated to some extent how it’s benefiting 
people in this province as far as providing 
job opportunities and so forth, but I’m not 
exactly clear how the province is monitoring 
our interest in that project. Do we have on- 
site people observing what’s going on? Could 
we have a clear understanding of that? 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I still have 
some questions that I never got yound to 
discussing. 


Mr. Williams: This is supplementary to the 
one point you were discussing. I’d like some 
further feedback on it. 


Ms. Gigantes: As long as it doesn’t involve 
slides. 


Mr. Williams: You don’t like slides? You'd 
rather have movies? 


Ms. Gigantes: No, I’d prefer not to have 
slides. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We haven't got any 
slides for this, but we can get them, though. 


Mr. Williams: As has been indicated, we 
have quite a heavy investment there. I am 
just not clear how we are monitoring that 
thing and how frequently we are getting 
reports on our involvement in that project. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is a board of 
directors of Syncrude and my deputy, Mr. 
Rowan, who also acts as president of the 
Ontario Energy Corporation, is a member ot 
the board of Syncrude. 

There is a management committee of the 
project, on which we have representation, 
and there are a series of subcommittees. 


There is a legal subcommittee; the lawyer 
is Mr. George Whyte, who is with the firm 
of McMillan, Binch, who have been our 
solicitors throughout the project. 

There is an accounting subcommittee, with 
a Mr. Spence, who is with the firm of 
Deloitte, Haskins and Sells, who have been 


our accountants on the project. There are 
audit and tax subcommittees; a Mr. Taylor 
from Deloitte, Haskins and Sells represents 
us there. 


The finance subcommitttee has Mr. George 
McIntyre, who is executive director of the 
treasury division of the Ministry of the Treas- 
ury, Economic and Intergovernmental Affairs, 
as Our representative. 

There is a property tax subcommittee; Mr. 
Pat Gillis, who is executive director of the 
assessment division of the Ministry of Reve- 
nue, is our representative on that subcom- 
mittee. 


There is an insurance subcommittee; Mr. 
Gary Vamplew, who is manager of the insur- 
ance and risk management division of the 
Ministry of Government Services, represents 
us there. 


There is a housing subcommittee. Mr. Stan 
Procter, who is director of the land co- 
ordination branch of the Ministry of Housing, 
represents us there. 


Then there is a pipeline subcommittee on 
which Mr. David Furlong, who is a private 
consultant to the Ontario Energy Corporation, 
is our representative. 


We also have other advisers within the 
provincial government on whom we call from 
time to time to advise us on such things as 
mining, geology, environment, economics, 
marketing and utility planning. 


We are therefore involved in all aspects, 
through the various subcommittees, the over- 
all management committee of the project and 
the board of directors. 


The gentleman in my ministry who is 
directly responsible to the Ontario Energy 
Corporation, and to the ministry therefore, 
for the overall co-ordination of the project, is 
Mr. Peter Lamb. If you have any further 
questions, perhaps he could answer them. 


Mr. Williams: Certainly all the bases are 
covered, but coming specifically to the man- 
agement committee end of it—this really gets 
down to the nitty-gritty operations of the 
whole project—do we have people in the 
field, in effect, who are up there monitoring 
what progress they are making? 


I presume there are certain time schedules 
that they are committed to meet in terms of 
going into production or on production and 
so forth. Who is feeding that information 
back to us? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That is the job of the 
management committee. Perhaps Mr. Lamb 
could comment further. 
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Mr. Lamb: Yes, I apologize. I was out 
when you started this. The management com- 
mittee has the overall policy responsibility 
for the construction of the project and the 
eventual management of the operation when 
it goes into operation. 

There is an organization called Syncrude 
Canada Limited, which is a large organiza- 
tion that is expanding to take over the opera- 
tions. They do all the day-to-day control of 
the managing contractors and the related 
activities. As participants, we receive reports 
from them every month. We also meet to- 
gether monthly as a management committee 
to hear from the Syncrude management 
people about decisions that have to be made 
by the participants and a report on the pro- 
gress of the project itself. 


Mr. Williams: As far as the field operations 
are concerned, are they on target with their 
projections? 


Mr. Lamb: They are now back within a 
week, I think, of the original schedule. In 
other words, they have caught up on the 
three or four weeks’ slowdown which they 
incurred when Arco pulled out of the project 
back in 1974-1975. Essentially we are back 
on target for a start-up in April 1978. 


Mr. Williams: Just one last question on 
this, if I might: At the time of the start-up, 
how much oil would they be bringing out of 
the site on a per diem basis? What are the 
initial start-up production projections? 


Mr. Lamb: I don’t have the precise figures, 
but I can get them for you. We run up to 
full production over a period of about five 
or six years, full production being around 
125,000 barrels a day. During the first year, 
I believe the production will be around 
40,000 to 50,000 barrels a day. 


Mr. Williams: Just one further point: The 
transportation will be entirely through pipe- 
lines. Is that correct? 


Mr. Lamb: That’s correct. 


Mr. Williams: And they are presently bei 
installed at this time? presently being 


Mr. Lamb: Yes. The permit to construct 
was approved by the conservation board in 
Alberta and it is either beginning construc- 
tion or will be beginning very soon. 


Mr. Chairman: Ms. Gigantes? 


Ms. Gigantes: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to go back to the question ‘of 
royalties, because I think the minister is fol- 


lowing in a long tradition, extending over the 
last few years in Ontario, of taking the posi- 
tion that the royalty moneys being collected 
by the federal government, for example, are 
somehow illegitimate moneys. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They don’t . collect 
royalties— 


Ms. Gigantes: Well, they collect the taxes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —except in the terri- 
tories. 


Ms. Gigantes: When you speak of putting 
money straight into the federal coffers out of 
domestic production, it makes it sound like 
a ripoff. But much as I disapprove of what I 
consider to be a non-existent federal energy 
policy, that money is being used by the 
federal government to subsidize imported oil 
prices— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. The compensation 
fund is made up of revenues derived from 
two sources. One is the export tax, which 
varies roughly from $3.50 to $4.50 per barrel, 
depending on gravity and type of crude, and 
the 10-cent-a-gallon excise tax which you and 
I pay at the pump. 

The revenues derived from federal taxes on 
the companies—which went up considerably 
when they removed the deductibility of 
royalties as a cost of doing business—go 
straight into the federal coffers. 


Ms. Gigantes: And go to try to meet the 
$4,6-billion trade deficit we had in oil in the 
last year. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. There are only two 
sources—the export tax and the excise tax. I 
don’t remember the figures, but I think they 
are still running a surplus in that account. 


Ms. Gigantes: Our situation is that the 
federal government is providing vast sums of 
money—I’m not sure of the current rate—to 
subsidize oil prices for one price across 
Canada— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, which we support. 


Ms. Gigantes: —and, second of all, the 
federal government is facing a trade im- 
balance in oil of $4.6 billion over the last 
year. It’s not as if these moneys collected by 
Ue federal government are some kind of rip- 
off. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s right. They’ve 
got three sources of money related to crude. 
They've got the federal taxes, they've got the 
export tax, and they've got the excise tax. 
The latter two go into the compensation fund 
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and are used to compensate the refineries in 
the provinces of Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and New- 
foundland. Because they are compensating 
refineries in those provinces, therefore they 
assist the areas of our province that are sup- 
plied from those refineries. But the first of 
those three which I mentioned is not going 
into the compensation fund. I repeat, it is 
not going into that fund. 


Ms. Gigantes: I heard you the first time 
you said it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay. I wasn’t sure. 


Ms. Gigantes: I made an additional point 
that we are facing a federal trade imbalance 
in oil of $4.6 billion. Whatever Alberta does 
with its royalties— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Whatever trade im- 
balance there is, the taxes are not being 
applied to it. It is an imbalance between 
import and export, and it is not in any way 
lessened, relieved or ameliorated by those 
revenues. 


Ms. Gigantes: I think that is a very short- 
sighted view of how fiscal policy works. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s fact. There is a 
trade imbalance—I grant you there is a trade 
imbalance in a variety of commodities—but 
federal tax revenues are not applied to lessen 
the imbalance. 


Ms. Gigantes: That trade imbalance exerts 
pressures on our federal economy which have 
to be met; they are met with general 
revenues. 


[4:00] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: But they don’t go 
straight to the traders involved in any one 
commodity or service. 


Ms. Gigantes: I never suggested that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you are suggesting 
that they go into equalization payments to 
other provinces, into social benefits to people 
around the country, into regional develop- 
ment projects around the country, into build- 
ing Mirabels or whatever— 


Ms. Gigantes: They go into whatever areas 
the federal government must spend money. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. That’s a funny 
‘way to get at it, but okay. 


Ms. Gigantes: Thank you. It’s not as if 
this money is somehow being pocketed and 
run away with by the federal government for 
illegitimate purposes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Listen, when they have 
got a cash requirement this year of over $5 
billion, you are damned right it’s not being 
pocketed. 


Ms. Gigantes: Alberta’s royalties are an- 
other question. The level of money that 
Alberta is getting out of current production 
is something that is questionable, and over 
the next few years it’s going to create strains 
in Confederation, which Ontario, among other 
provinces, is going to have to deal with. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Each of the provincial 
governments and the federal government 
takes the position that it’s entitled to its fair 
share. Fine. We don’t argue with that as a 
base statement. Where it becomes difficult, I 
guess, is in the definition of what is fair. In 
Saskatchewan—and someone can correct me 
if I’m wrong—I believe the royalty is 100 
per cent over $3.80; that is, the increments 
over $3.80 in the price of crude oil are sub- 
ject to a 100 per cent provincial royalty in 
the province of Saskatchewan today. 

In the province of Alberta there are dif- 
ferent rates of royalty related to the incre- 
ments from $3.80 to $6.50 to $8 to $9.05, 
but the average is 38 per cent. 


Ms. Gigantes: The sums of money are very 


different. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They’re very different 
because things have dried up in Saskatch- 
ewan. 


Ms. Gigantes: They're different because 
Alberta has oil, while Saskatchewan has very 
limited supplies of oil which Saskatchewan 
has had trouble selling. It’s not the type of 
oil we’re looking for in vast quantities here 
in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The only type of oil 
that I’ve heard anything about Saskatchewan 
having difficulty in selling is Lloydminster 
crude. It’s a very heavy oil and they've had 
difficulty marketing it from time to time. It’s 
a straight question of demand; there have 
been months when there’s been no demand 
for Lloydminster crude, but other months 
when they’ve sold all kinds of it. The federal 
government adjusts the export tax accordingly 
to try to encourage purchasers in the United 
States to buy the Lloydminster type of heavy 
crude oil. 


Saskatchewan is not, by any stretch of the 
imagination, a province poor in gas and/or 
crude oil. ’'m not going to get into a dis- 
cussion of Saskatchewan’s policies, but I sug- 
gest to you that their royalty policy of tak- 
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ing 100 per cent of the increments over $3.80 
is not exactly what you would call an en- 
couragement to development in the prov- 
ince. 


Going back to the question of the federal 
government’s take, if you will, while it’s true 
it’s just not being pocketed in any of the 
cases, it is also not doing anything to regain 
domestic self-sufficiency. 


Ms. Gigantes: I agree. I think the policies 
we're following are very short-sighted in this 
regard, and I try to reinforce the fact by 
pointing out that Dr. Isbister is suggesting 
the same thing. 


Could I say one other thing? I just want 
to make sure it’s on the record that the fed- 
eral policy of the NDP—and this time I hope 
I get the policy correct— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Can I ask you one 
question on what you just said? 


Ms. Gigantes: No, let me get this on the 
record or else I’m going to forget it—and it 
really ought to be on the record. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Is it a good line? 


Ms. Gigantes: It’s not bad. Our federal 
policy is that we should nationalize one of 
the major oil companies. That doesn’t seem to 
me to be excessive; nor do I think most peo- 
ple of Canada would think it excessive. 


Mr. Williams: That’s discrimination, Ms. 
Gigantes. What about the Ontario Human 
Rights Code? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think we ran around 
that mulberry bush before in terms of 
whether the people are going to benefit. We 
could, if you want, talk about foreign owner- 
ship and that sort of thing and the kinds of 
things that I think we as a nation should be 
striving for in terms of repatriation of a 
variety of companies—not through national- 
ization, but through a conscious commitment 
at all levels to do it. I think we could prob- 
ably agree on a lot of things. But while I 
try not to let my Tory-blue blinkers get in 
the way—and I’m sure you feel we wear them 
all the time—I look at the proposition and 
say, what’s in it for the people? And what’s 
in it for the people is a hell of a big bill 
and no benefit. There wouldn’t be another 
drop of oil in the system through nationaliza- 
tion of one company or all the companies. 


Ms. Gigantes: We disagree on that, Mr. 
Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, I suspected that 
we would. 


Ms. Gigantes: I would like to reiterate the 
kind of— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Will you let your line 
out? I had a question. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes. Good. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You said earlier that 
you agree the policies we are following are 
not right. Who are “we”? In Ontario, first of 
all, it’s not our oil. We have very little oil 
in the province, our royalties are 12% per 
cent. 


We do encourage exploration in the prov- 
ince, and in any given year youll have 30 
or 40 exploration activities going on around 
the province. Unfortunately, our Leduc was 
at Oil Springs. I believe in 1857, and through 
a variety of mistakes and crude extraction 
techniques, a lot of the potential of this prov- 
ince was destroyed in the last century. On 
balance, therefore, we produce about one per 
cent, plus or minus points of a decimal, of 
our crude oil and natural gas. 


We are dependent on outside sources. 
Under the constitution, that oil is Alberta’s, 
Saskatchewan’s, Manitoba’s or whosoever, but 
the bulk is in Alberta. In the Territories, it 
belongs to all of us in the country. 


We have consistently put forward con- 
cerns about the effect of the pricing policies 
in this country over the last two and a half 
years, particularly in the last year and a half. 
We have also put forward alternatives—never 
saying to anybody else in the country, “Look, 
Ontario’s got all the answers. The rest of you 
can go home; we'll straighten it out,” but 
rather that there’s got to be a better way. 


In 1974 the stated objectives of increasing 
the price of a barrel of crude oil from $3.80 
to $6.50 were to do something about domes- 
tic self-sufficiency and to encourage explora- 
tion. It did neither, because along the way 
90 per cent of the increased revenue was 
taken by governments. That increase gener- 
ated $1.8 billion of additional revenue in 
that year. The provinces took $1.1 billion and 
the federal government took $600 million, 
which left $100 million of the increase to the 
industry—all of the industry. Again I empha- 
size that was not just for the large integrateds 
but for the entire industry. So it didn’t meet 
the objectives. 


The increase not having met the objectives, 
Ontario set about to come up with some 
alternatives. That’s one which we think will 
work. That’s one which is aimed at trying to 
retard, if not reverse, the drift towards greater 
dependency on offshore crude. It’s aimed at 
encouraging the development of Canadian 
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resources. It’s aimed at keeping us in a com- 
petitive position with American industry. 
Obviously as part of that, if something 
like that were to come about, the producing 
provinces and the federal government would 
have to sit down and talk about their takes 
from the barrel and, if either or both of 
them were to back off, what kinds of demands 
they would place on the industry as a whole 
for the use of those funds. As I’ve said around 
the conference table many times, obviously 
you would want to have in place some kind 
of tax or royalty rules that would ensure 
that if youre going to back off from any 
amount of federal tax or provincial royalties, 
that money will be used for exploration. We 
accept that. That’s only reasonable— 


Ms. Gigantes: What do you mean you 
accept itP There’s no policy in place that 
would enforce it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is a national 
policy right now which says that we’re going 
to move towards world oil prices. We dis- 
agree with that. 


Mr. Gigantes: But there is no mechanism, 
and none has been suggested for Ontario, by 
which we monitor the amount of explora- 
tion and development in those areas that 
Dr. Isbister is asking us to encourage explora- 
tion and development. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Perhaps Mr. Clendin- 
ing could come forward and talk about the 
kind of data filed on exploration in this prov- 
ince and nationally. It might be illuminating 
for the committee if he could describe the 
kind of information which, when you're in 
the exploration business, you are required to 
file under various permits which are granted 
by whatever authority in whatever part of 
the country. 


Mr. Clendining: You’re speaking of tech- 
nical, drilling, production data in use in 
Ontario and, I assume, Alberta or wherever 
the action is going on. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Or the Territories. 


Mr. Clendining: The requirements vary 
by jurisdiction, but in general terms it is 
necessary to make available to the authority, 
provincial or federal as the case may be— 
aside from getting the drilling licence, the 
permission to drill on the site, etc.—all records 
that are kept, all tests that are made, all 
cores, all drill samples, all other electronic 
and other types of well records that are 
made for the benefit of the explorer in terms 
of assessing the value of the exploration effort 


and, of course, the potential producibility of 
any of the formations that are penetrated. 


All of this information not only is used by 
the explorer for his own purposes, but he 
must file the results and the material itself 
—the cores, if there are cores, the results of 
the drilling process and, as I said, all other 
electronic testing and so on that is done—so 
that, in effect, the records of the jurisdiction 
contain the same data, geological and other- 
wise, that the explorer has. 


In the case of Alberta, where the largest 
amount of oil and gas production currently 
is located, all this information is indepen- 
dently assessed—reassessed, if you wish—on a 
by-well and by-field basis. As a result the 
Alberta Energy Resources Conservation 
Board is in a position to make its own 
forecasts of reserves and producibility, both 
for gas and for oil, which they do and which 
they make available. This is perhaps digress- 
ing, but they do make their forecasts avail- 
able to the National Energy Board in its 
deliberations on total supply. 


Was that what you had in mind, Minister? 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think so. 


Ms. Gigantes: That answers the question 
of what is done when it’s done. It doesn’t 
answer the question of what perhaps should 
be done and what we should do when it’s 
not done. We don’t have any way of ensur- 
ing that prices we agree to at a federal- 
provincial conference are going to affect ex- 
ploration and development in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I know two alternatives 
that your party supports. One is to nationalize 
an integrated company and the other—I don’t 
know if this one is supported by your pro- 
vincial party but it has come from another 
of your provincial parties—is to set up a 
national exploration fund, which would be 
overseen by a board drawn from the prov- 
inces and the federal government. Other than 
that, I haven’t heard what your alternatives 
would be. 


I would say that basically there are two 
things that Ontario, as the largest customer, 
can do in an aggressive manner to affect 
supply in the country. The first is to take 
some very strong positions at federal-provin- 
cial conferences. This we have done to try 
to influence and to shape, in a different 
direction than is presently the case, national 
crude oil pricing policies. The second thins 
we can do is in the area of investment; and 
there, to the limits of the capitalization o° 
the corporation, we have carried on in what 
I consider to be a rather aggressive manner 
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in terms of our investment in Syncrude and 
our investment in the polar gas study, which 
project in the long run will be of a great 
benefit to this country. 


[4:15] 


There is also another area, I suppose; that 
is, the question of interventions before such 
bodies as the National Energy Board and the 
Alberta Energy Resources Conservation Board 
on such matters as crude oil and natural gas 
supply and demand, the review of various 
pipeline proposals in the country, and export 
licences. We are not always successful, but 
we are taking a very strong position on behalf 
of the consumers of this province. 


For instance, we have intervened in recent 
months in two export applications, one by 
the province of Quebec for Hydro-Quebec, 
and the other by Manitoba. We had moderate 
or reasonable success in Manitoba. There 
were some changes to the licence, but not 
exactly what we had hoped for, in the case 
of Hydro-Quebec. 


By pursuing those three areas, we can and 
do carry on very aggressively on behalf of 
the consumers of this province. To use an- 
other example, if we talk about coal, we 
can't force Alberta to let their coal reserves 
be developed at any faster rate than is their 
intention, as stated in the coal policy released 
by Mr. Getty in July of this year. 


Ms. Gigantes: How could it possibly bene- 
fit them to have Ontario using coal now, 
when they want Ontario to be forced to 
agree to their position on oil? You know, 
this is elementary poker. I’m not a good 
poker player, but I know a poker game when 
I see one. Alberta is sitting on its coal now. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, no. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, its sitting on its coal. 
It’s a deliberate, clearly announced policy of 
the Alberta government to sit on its coal. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, they're not sitting 
on their coal. 


Ms. Gigantes: You can see exactly why: As 
long as it sits on its coal, we can’t bargain 
between coal and oil. We have to take what 
we get. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You’re assuming that 
coal and oil in all instances, are directly sub- 
stitutable one for the other. 


Ms. Gigantes: No, I’m not making that 
assumption. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We want their coal 
for two reasons. We want thermal coal for 
Ontario Hydro, and certain Ontario industries. 
may and probably do want metallurgical 
coal. Alberta’s position is that they will take 
a very cautious stance on the development 
of their resources, which is fine. They say, 
“Look, this is a very valuable resource to 
this province. We're concerned that we ex- 
tend its lifetime as long as possible. We're 
concerned about environmental damage.” 


I mentioned yesterday that there were two: 
projects which were ruled on following the 
announcement of the coal policy. One near 
Hinton, Alberta, is a project in which On- 
tario Hydro has an interest; that was ap- 
proved. Another, proposed by Calgary Light 
and Power in the plains area of Alberta, was. 
turned down basically for environmental rea- 
sons, because it was a strip-mining project. 


While I might like to see Alberta develop 
their coal resources faster, I understand why 
their policy is what it is. And it is a policy; 
it’s a very conscious decision on their part to 
go about it in a very orderly manner. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Minister, before I close,. 
I would like to get your general comments 
on the Isbister report, particularly that sec- 
tion to which I referred. I would like your 
general assessment of how useful and how 
thorough that examination was and how 
much use your ministry will be able to make 
of it. But let me say you know that there is. 
one point in the report that strikes me hard 
from that report—and, as I said before, I 
simply can’t agree with a lot of the things 
that he has done in other sections of his 
report, and we have questioned a lot of the 
recommendations he has made in other sec- 
tions of the report. 


The section which I must support is the 
one where he is making the point that we in 
Ontario are the consumers and the Ministry 
of Energy must be our protector. In this con- 
text, it seems to me the Ministry of Energy 
is behaving as pitifully as the Ministry of 
Consumer and Commercial Relations does on 
behalf of consumers in ordinary buying situ- 
ations in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I would only say this. 
When you are in the position where you 
depend on outside sources for 99 per cent 
of your oil—and this report is about oil—then 
you live with certain basic facts. You live 
with the fact that you want to buy something 
that somebody else has and they are going 
to control the rate at which that resource 
is developed. You are dealing with a com- 
modity, the price of which is controlled 
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beyond your borders—on Parliament Hill, par- 
ticularly. 


We can be as aggressive as we choose to 
be—and we choose to be very aggressive in 
this regard, to the point perhaps of having 
some in other parts of the country getting 
a little offended at how aggressive we get. 
But we live with those realities. We live with 
the reality that we cannot take the resource 
from another province of the country and 
that we cannot dictate the price to another 
province of the country. But we can and do 
carry on our activities in a very aggressive 
manner. As per the mandate of our min- 
istry in the legislation of 1973, our aim is to 
secure at reasonable prices the supplies of 
energy which the people of Ontario are 
going to require. 

I guess I am looking for prescriptions of 
solutions from you on behalf of your party. 
I described two of which I am aware. I 
would be interested’ to know what else you 
would do, other than those things that we 
are doing in terms of our representations on 
behalf of the province, our investments on 
behalf of the province and our interven- 
tions on behalf of the province in various 
regulatory proceedings. Perhaps that will 
come out some time in the future. 

It is interesting to note that your leader 
has brandished this report on various plat- 
forms, and he has described the entire report 
as a whitewash. I am intrigued by your 
comments. I understand you when you say 
that you disagree with certain recommenda- 
tions. I think I might even know which 
recommendations with which you disagree. 


Ms. Gigantes: Of course you do, because 
he has made that very explicit. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: I will be interested 
in your solutions. People should be able tc 
contrast your solutions on this as the kind of 
thing versus— 


Ms. Gigantes: Could we have a comment 
from you about the report, in particular the 
sections that deal with supply to Ontario 
over the next few years? That’s in book I. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Basically, I guess I 
would have to say we agree with the section. 
If there is a shortcoming in this section, it is 
that it is short on answers to questions like 
how, what, when, where, who and so forth. 
Basically, I can’t imagine that anybody could 
disagree with that section. 


Ms. Gigantes: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gaunt? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: Excuse me, Mr. Chair- 
man. ‘Mr. Gaunt asked questions yesterday 
about some heavy water leaks. Mr. Wood- 
head is here from Ontario Hydro. He is 
director of the nuclear generation division. 
Since Mr. Woodhead has been here most 
of the afternoon, perhaps he could answer 
the points raised by Mr. Gaunt, and any 
supplementary questions, so we can let him 
go home, 


Mr. Gaunt: Of course. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Last evening, Mr. 
Gaunt was asking some questions about 
heavy water leaks, or spillages if you will, 
at Douglas Point. I may be paraphrasing him; 
perhaps he would prefer to restate the ques- 
tion. 


Mr. Gaunt: I don’t have the material with 
me today but, as I recall, it was an article 
that was in the London Free Press on or 
about September 11, 1976, having to do 
with the spill of heavy water at the Bruce 
generating station. The spill amounted to 
roughly 5,000 gallons and the cost involved 
was $500,000. I believe it was a result of an 
experiment with a nylon pipeline. For some 
reason or other, the spill wasn’t caught as 
quickly as it should have been and as a 
result that amount of heavy water was lost. 


Mr, Woodhead: The event you are refer- 
ring to occurred on August 20 of this year. 
It occurred during the pre-startup commis- 
sioning of the Bruce generating station unit 
2. The Bruce generating station unit 2 first 
went critical, or created a nuclear chain re- 
action, on July 27 and it produced its first 
electricity on September 4. 


(During the time between the unit first 
going critical-where the chain reaction is 
proceeding but there is negligible heat out- 
put and no electricity output—and September 
4, when we first produced electricity, we 
were conducting an extensive number ot 
tests. This spill—-and your figure of 5,000 
gallons is reasonably accurate—occurred as a 
result of failure of some high-pressure nylon 
tubes, used to temporarily connect some spe- 
cial instrumentation for one of the mandatory 
tests before we could take the reactor up to 
a high enough power to produce electricity. 
It was not experimental in the sense of try- 
ing these devices out. We were carrying out 
a special test using instruments that are not 
intended to be hooked up to the station 
equipment during the normal lifetime of the 
station. 


With regard to the 5,000 gallons, that is 
the total amount which escaped from the re- 
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actor systems. Of that amount, 2,000 gallons— 
these are round numbers—were not recovered. 
Three thousand gallons were recovered. The 
2,000 gallons that were not recovered evap- 
orated in the plant buildings and eventually 
part of the external atmosphere. 

This heavy water was not radioactive and 
so there was no concern about radiological 
exposure to the public or to the station staff. 
However, it was hot heavy water—about 500 
degrees Fahrenheit—and the system pressure 
is about 1,300 pounds per square inch. When 
this line failed, albeit a very tiny line—about 
three-eighths of an inch, outside diameter— 
the rate of release of the heavy water, driven 
by the 1,800-pound head, was very large. 
Because it was very hot—500 degrees Fah- 
renheit—roughly half of it would have imme- 
diately flashed into steam. In flashing into 
steam in a confined space—in a room con- 
siderably smaller than this one—the result 
was a dense fog. This fog, the water vapour 
or steam in the air, inhibited the activities of 
the operating staff. 

The operating staff were immediately aware 
that a leak had occurred. They were imme- 
diately aware of this as a result of a number 
of indications that enunciate or alarm in the 
central control room as well as from local 
indications. In order to determine where the 
leak had occurred and to take the necessary 
corrective action to block the flow, it was 
necessary to equip the workmen with pro- 
tective clothing, fire suits and so on. Eventu- 
ally, in order to speed up the job, we in fact 
used cold water sprays from the fire hose 
system to condense the heavy water vapour 
and allow better visibility, as well as pro- 
viding, because of the nature of the cold 
water, a protection to the workmen involved 
so they wouldn’t get burned by the heat of 
the heavy water. 


[4:30] 


At that point our primary concern was to 
make sure that none of our staff would get 
hurt; there was no concern about radioactivity 
or any other cause of harm to the public. 
Having assured ourselves that we could do 
this operation safely, and having dissipated 
the fog, we were then able to go in and 
identify the specific tubes that had. failed. 
We then went into another room, an adjacent 
room, to trace the same lines, which in this 
other room were stainless steel and part of 
the permanent piping as opposed to this 
temporary piping, and to crimp off the stain- 
less steel tubes and thereby block the flow. 

While all this was going on the operators 
in the central control room were cooling 
down the reactor, cooling down the heavy 


water, as fast as was practical, and depres- 
suring the reactor as fast as was practical, in 
order to reduce tthe leak rate to a point where 
it could be positively stopped by locating and 
crimping the stainless steel supply lines. 


Mr. Reed: Can I ask a supplementary to 
that question, Mr. Chairman: Is there any 
connection between this spill and the now 
apparent design problems with unit two 
which have resulted in licensing by AECB 
for only 50 per cent of power, and resulting 
in the fact that currently you are only run- 
ning about seven per cent? 


Mr. Woodhead: This has no relationship. 
Mr. Reed: No relationship at all? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s a standard start- 
up percentage, isn’t it? 


Mr. Woodhead: Yes; there are no prob- 


le ms. 


Ms. Gigantes: Could I ask what would 
have happened had this break occurred once 
the station was operating? 


Mr. Woodhead: Yes; I think two things: 
One is that since there would have been 
some concern about the amount of tritium 
that would be contained in the heavy water 
and which could potentially escape to the 
atmosphere, I think we would in fact have 
cooled the reactor down more quickly and 
depressurized it more quickly. I'll come back 
to that in a moment, if I may. 


Secondly however, even if this event had 
occurred in precisely the same manner and 
with an equilibrium concentration of radio- 
active tritium in the heavy water, the amount 
of tritium which would have escaped to the 
atmosphere would have been in the order 
of one-tenth of that which we are permitted 
to release in one week. It would not have 
been a significant quantity from the stand- 
point of any hazard to the public. 


I'll come back ‘to the first part of my ques- 
tion; the reason we would have cooled down 
faster under that circumstance, but did not 
cool down faster in this circumstance, is 
that rapid cool-down of course imposes 
thermal stresses on the reactor components. 
These themselves are undesirable and to coo! 
down at the most rapid rate available to us 
would in fact have cost more money than 
simply letting the spill continue as we did 
for awhile, with slow cool-down. That arises 
from the fact that we would have had to 
keep the reactor shut down for a period of 
several days, or possibly longer, in order to 
carry out inspections to assure ourselves that 
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the piping materials had not had their phys- 
ical qualities altered in any way. In other 
words, we would have had to carry out 
fairly extensive in-service inspection to assure 
ourselves that the thermal stresses imposed 
had not been detrimental. 


Ms. Gigantes: What quantity of heavy 
water would you be using in that whole 
system? 


Mr. Woodhead: Forgive me if I switch 
units for a moment, the 5,000 gallons corre- 
sponds in our metric terminology to 20 mega- 
grams. The amount that was lost was about 
one-third of that, or about seven to eighi 
megagrams. The total amount in each re- 
actor is about 700 megagrams. So what we 
are talking about is a loss of about one per 
cent of the reactor inventory. 


Ms. Gigantes: How much loss would be 
required before there might be problems 
with the reactor itself? 


Mr. Woodhead: Very much larger quan- 
tities than this. It is not only a matter of the 
quantity it is a matter of the rate at which 
it is escaping. 


‘Ms. Gigantes: There’s one other question 
I have if I could. How would the tritium 
be released in that situation, where would 
it be released? 


Mr. Woodhead: Tritium is an isotope 0’ 
hydrogen, so the heavy water, when it’s 
brand new and does not contain tritium, con- 
sists of about 99.7 per cent light hydroge: 
isotope combined with oxygen, or light water 
if you like, and 0.7 per cent of heavy water 
D,O, deuterium oxide. In both cases it does 
not exist as gas, it exists as a compound, 
light water and heavy water. The tritium 
similarly exists as a compound. It really con- 
sists of a three element compound, tritium, 
deuterium and oxygen, TDO. So it is simply. 
from a chemical standpoint, a form of water, 
and like water when it’s hot will evaporate, 
just as there’s water vapour in the air in this 
room, and cannot readily be recovered out 
of the air in this particular situation. 


Ms. Gigantes: So the room itself would be 
contaminated. 


Mr. Woodhead: The room itself would 
be contaminated with tritium, that is correct. 


Ms. Gigantes: Would that inhibit the re- 
pair job? 


Mr. Woodhead: Not significantly, no. 
Again, if we took the situation where the 
reactor had in fact been operating for a 
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number of years and contained its normal 
amount of tritium, the principal hazard to 


the operating staff would have been the high 


temperature of the water. My concern would 
have been that they not get burnt. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Woodhead, you talked 
about the use of temporary pipes, has that 
been the traditional procedure, if you will. 
that’s been used when you start up a reactor 
such as at Pickering, was this the normal 
practice; and if so, because of this expe- 
rience what corrective measures have now 
been taken to ensure that this type of spil- 
lage would not occur again? 


Mr. Woodhead: If I can answer the latter 
part first, in applications of this nature, even 
though the chance of the tubing getting 
exposed to damaging temperatures is ex- 
tremely low, we would not again use that 
type of material. 


As far as the first part of your questior 
is concerned, in the commissioning and early 
operation of a nuclear power station, or ol 
a fossil-fired power station, or indeed of a 
hydraulic generating station, or of a refinery. 
or of any other piece of industrial equip- 
ment that I can think of, it is necessary to 
carry out tests to ensure that it is in fact 
going to perform as it is intended to per- 
form and as safely and as economically. 


One cannot afford to hang on, temporarily, 
all of the special purpose implementation 
that is required for that sort of test that one 
needs to have for the normal day to day 
running of a plant. I think you can appre- 
ciate that even in the case of your automo- 
bile, when it rolled off the assembly line 
somebody hooked up some temporary test in- 
struments to it to make sure that the motor 
was running properly. If it was the first of 
a new model, it would get quite extensive 
testing, in the form of things like dynamo- 
meter testing and so on, simply to confirm 
whether it met the specification and if not 
do something about it. So temporary instru- 
mentation is absolutely essential at this stage. 


Mr. Gaunt: If I could get back in here, ’'m 
usually a very patient and generous person, 
but I would like to ask what is the per- 
centage risk in so far as this event happening 
when a plant goes critical as opposed to the 
normal operation of a plant? 


Mr. Woodhead: First of all, this did occur 
after the plant went critical but before the 
plant was operating to produce electricity. 


Mr. Gaunt: Right. And so the risk is higher 
at this particular point of time. 
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Mr. Woodhead: Yes. 


Mr. Gaunt: As opposed to a period when it 
is operating normally. 


Mr. Woodhead: The risk of this type of 
event is higher, simply because one does not 
normally carry out this type of test after a 
plant has been in operation for a considerable 
period of time. If one did carry out such a 
test, one would appropriately consider 
whether equipment and test procedures that 
are appropriate to the pre-operational stage 
remain appropriate after a plant has been 
operating. 


Mr. Gaunt: So in your view the chances of 
this happening during normal operation are 
very, very minimal. 


Mr. Woodhead: The chances of this specific 
event occuring are extremely small. But 
again, the consequences would be negligible 
in terms of any hazard to the staff or to the 
public. 


Mr. Gaunt: And when another— 


Mr. Woodhead: The cost would be that this 
type of event would be one of the sorts of 
things that result in us not having 100 per 
cent perfect past effective from real life 
stations. 


‘Mr. Gaunt: But there is a possibility that 
it may happen again when youre in a critical 
startup period at one of the other generators. 


Mr. Woodhead: It is possible leaks of a 
comparable nature may occur. 


Mr. Gaunt: That’s all I have on that sub- 
ject, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Williams: I just had one further 
question on that, Mr. Chairman, if I might. 
I wasn’t clear Mr. ‘Woodhead, when you 
said that the piping that was used was, tem- 
porary is the term you used, whether in fact 
it was experimental piping as to the texture 
and type of material— 


Mr. Woodhead: 'No. 


Mr. Williams: —that went into the making 
of that piping; or whether in fact it was 
provided to meet some type of time commit- 
ment when the normal piping that you would 
use was not available at that time. 


Mr. Woodhead: It’s a type of material that 
is intended for use at high pressures but not 
at high temperatures, and so it is commonly 
used in many applications of this sort. Under 
normal circumstances we would not have ex- 
posed that tubing to high temperatures. But 


over a period of time, in fact, a small 
amount, a small flow, of hot water did reach 
the beginning of this tubing and eventually 
caused iit to lose its high pressure properties. 
That’s the reason it would not be used as a 
permanent installation on any high pressure, 
high temperature system, nuclear, fossil or 
otherwise. 


Mr. Williams: It was being used, as you 
say, strictly on a temporary basis. 


‘Mr. Woodhead: Temporary, yes. 


Mr. Williams: Was that simply because the 
other normal type or permanent type of pip- 
ing that you would be using was just not 
available at that time? 


Mr. Woodhead: No. It would have taken 
longer to install. It would have taken con- 
siderably longer to install stainless steel tub- 
ing than to install this temporary tubing. 


Mr. Williams: I see. Was there some ur- 
gency in going to the temporary in order to 
do the startup tests? 


Mr. Woodhead: Yes. Virtually during this 
period all of the major tests that are planned 
tend to be on the critical path, or if they’re 
not on the critical path they are very close to 
it, so that we have to balance doing things 
ultra-conservatively that are going to take 
extra time, against the risk. 


Mr. Williams: There is reference made to 
the, I think in answer to one of the other 
questions, to the fact that there’s a possibility 
that there could have been contamination 
of the room in question. 


Mr. Woodhead: Not under these circum- 
stances. 


Mr. Williams: Well if the tests had been 
further down the line— 


Mr. Woodhead: These tests must be done, 
had to be done, at very low power levels— 


Mr. Williams: Right. 


Mr. Woodhead: —and after very little 
operating time on the reactor, which means 
that contamination did not and could not 
have built up to any significant degree. 


[4:45] 


Mr. Williams: Really, the question I was 
coming to is that I presume with the high 
degree of technology used in the set up of 
these nuclear power facilities, that in any one 
room such as that there would be electronic 
procedures whereby you could shut down the 
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operation without exposing human beings, 
really, to the risk of entering that type of 
room if there was any question of contami- 
nation of the atmosphere. Is that correct or 
not? 


Mr. Woodhead: We must regularly work 
in contaminated atmospheres, just as people 
in other industries have to work in atmos- 
pheres that are contaminated by other types 
of material. So that we must be able to work 
in the face of radioactive contaminants, and 
to do so safely by knowing what the concen- 
tration is, what the permissible exposure 
times are and taking appropriate protective 
action by the use of such things as air sup- 
plied plastic suits and shielding and the like. 


Mr. Williams: It was my impression or 
understanding as a lay person, in touring the 
Pickering plant at the time before they really 
started that up, one of the things that im- 
pressed me was the fact that where an 
emergency situation developed in any quad- 
rant or any section of that plant, it was so 
designed that they could virtually seal it off 
and deal with the emergency situation with- 
out exposing staff to that particular problem, 
through electronic devices and safety devices 
and controls. Am I wrong in that? 


Mr. Woodhead: No, that is correct. If the 
degree of contamination is so large that it 
truly is a health hazard, then that is the 
sort of thing that would take place at Bruce 
as at Pickering, and we would then tackle 
the problem appropriately. 


Mr. Williams: So these safety devices are 
there? 


Mr. Woodhead: As I said, again in this 
instance, and indeed if a comparable 
event occurred in the future, the primary 
concern would be the fact that the water is 
hot; and the secondary concern would be 
that the atmosphere would be contaminated 
by low level radioactivity. 


Mr. Williams: My last question is, as a re- 
sult of that spillage how far behind are they 
on the critical path as far as the time factor 
is concerned in setting that plant into full 
operation? How much time has been lost be- 
cause of that incident? 


Mr. Woodhead: That particular spill prob- 
ably did not cost more than 12 to 24 hours. 


Mr. Williams: Oh, I see. It’s minimal. 


Mr. Woodhead: And in fact it’s doubtful 
that it affected things that extent, because we 
simply rescheduled. 


Mr. Reed: Not to be confused, of course, 
by the other problem that has entered into 
the picture since that time. In other words, 
we wouldn't want to mislead ourselves into 
believing that this reactor is going to start up 
only 12 to 24 hours late and come up to full 
power. There have been other problems since 
that. 


Mr. Woodhead: I was talking only about 
the impact of that specific event. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Shore? 
Mr. Shore: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: You have completed, Mr. 
Gaunt? 


Mr. Gaunt: No, not by a long shot. Mr. 
Shore has indicated he has two short ques- 
tions; I point out to you that I’ve been on the 
list since 2 o clock and I have to leave at 
5:30 for an appointment, so I hope that that 
will be considered, as I’m sure it will be. 


Mr. Shore: Mr. Chairman, first of all, I 
thought the committee was just sitting until 
5 o clock. I appreciate Mr. Gaunt’s courtesy 
and the undertaking I give to him is that if 
the questions take more than two or three 
minutes I’m prepared to have them answered 
at another time. 


The first observation I’d like to make, Mr. 
Chairman, is that the things I wanted to 
comment on were partially involved with the 
comments that the member for Grey-Bruce 
(Mr. Sargent) made before, and he under- 
took, purportedly, to come back and_ give 
some evidence, resource information or 
something on what he was alluding to. Un- 
fortunately, he hasn’t done that so I’m going 
to hold my comments on that until later 
in case he does come back with that infor- 
mation. 


If the question that I put requires any 
more than a few minutes I’m prepared to 
have it answered another time. The question 
I want to put concerns the masses of the 
public and so on, and it relates to the asne~’ 
of multi-unit buildings in relation to bulk 
metering; I wonder if the minister can com- 
ment on that shortly or would he prefer to 
comment more elaborately on it another 
time? I know it was alluded to yesterday, 
but it seems to me it’s a major point, an issue 
of major proportion from the point of view 
of economics and also utilization of power. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think I can give a 
quick answer to that. As you know, the se’ect 
committee on Hydro rates recommended in 
June that bulk metering be banned, and they 
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had heard evidence from an expert source 
that indicated the use of bulk metering can, 
in certain instances, increase the use of 
electricity by about, 34 per cent I think was 
the figure. 


Over the summer we in the ministry be- 
came aware of a report which had been 
done, I think it was in London, by the 
PUC in London, which indicated that the 
increase was something in the order of three 
per cent. The people from the utilities. 
from the Ontario Municipal Electric Associa- 
tion and the AMEU, came to Hydro and the 
government and said: “Look, there’s enough 
uncertainty about what is in fact the effect 
of bulk metering that to accept that recom- 
mendation now might not be the right 
course of action.” They pointed to their main 
area of concern, the additional costs that 
would acrue to the utilities in terms of, first 
of all conversion, the potential cost to the 
utilities for conversion, and costs associated 
with extra meter readers and billing the 
costs and so forth. So we decided that what 
we would do is, through Ontario Hydro, 
effect a ban on conversions to bulk metering; 
any new bulk metering facilities would have 
to be justified on an energy-use basis; and 
that the AMEU and the OMEA would con- 
duct a study, which we should have the 
middle of next year, in the fall, on the whole 
question of bulk metering, trying to in some 
definitive way pinpoint what is the impact 
in terms of electricity use of bulk metering 
and what are the implications: Should we go 
to a reconversion or should it be just a 
simple ban on any new bulk metering instal- 
lation; if you go with reconversion who 
should pick up the cost and how should it 
be apportioned and carried? That, briefly, is 
where it stands. 


Mr. Shore: So it is alive, at least. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: Oh yes. There is a 
ban on conversion right now. 


Mr. Shore: Thank you, Mr. Chairman and 
Mr. Minister. Thank you Mr. Gaunt. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gaunt. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I wanted tc 
deal with the Isbister report at some length. 
I hope, insofar as the oil companies are 
concerned and their retailing and merchan- 
dising practices, I won’t be perhaps as gener- 
ous as others who have spoken on this matter 
have been, because I really feel that the 
report in this respect is not realistic. It cer- 
tainly provides a glowing character reference 
for the oil companies, but beyond that ] 
think it is quite absurd, in some respects, tc 


say the things that it does say and to sort 
of wash the whole problem away in the 
manner in which is does. All the while those 
governments— 


Ms. Gigantes: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Gaunt should be aware that I referred 
to the first section. 


Mr. Gaunt: I am aware of that. 


Ms. Gigantes: You are talking about the 
later sections. 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes, that’s right. 


Ms. Gigantes: So don’t assume that I ap- 
proved those later sections. In fact I speci- 
fically indicated that I did not. 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes, well I didn’t mean to 
cast any— 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, you did. 


Mr. Gaunt: —unnecessary aspersions on my 
colleague, other than the fact that she said 
that she thought that the report was quite 
firm, in respect to some of the things that 
were said in the first section. 

So that being clarified, I say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that most of the government in- 
quiries in other Canadian provinces, and cer- 
tainly in other countries throughout the free 
world, found these same international oil 
companies to be operating essentially as a 
cartel and their pricing policies have beer 
found to be contrary to the public interest 
and most certainly discriminatory and _ ex- 
tremely harmful to petroleum retail dealers. 

I think Isbister in this particular section 
really says that everything is well and— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, excuse me; the 
commissioner says that while he recognizes 
there are problems, paraphrasing now, in the 
area of company-dealer relations, what he 
said was that the government should be 
under no illusion, that to move into that 
area will cost the consumers money, that any 
of the solutions suggested to him at the 
hearings of the royal commission, whether 
they be from ORGA or Canadian Federation 
of Independent Business or whomever, that 
any of them involve a higher cost to the 
consumer. He points out that his terms of 
reference were to deal with petroleum pro- 
duct pricing in terms of the consumers’ in- 
terests, and therefore, after his hearings, ar- 
rived at that conclusion. 


Mr. Gaunt: His whole theory is based on 
the premise that competition, in the long 
haul, will look after the consumer interest. 
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I am saying to the minister, through you, 
Mr. Chairman, that I don’t agree with that 
assumption and premise. I don’t think it is 
borne out by the facts and I think there is 
going to have to be some government inter- 
vention in the retailing and merchandising 
of gasoline. 


Isbister and his own statistics shows that 
the oil companies are taking a steadily larger 
share of gasoline retailing with introduction 
of the self-service stations, while the total 
number of the branded service stations has 
decreased, from 11,764 in 1972 to 9,150 this 
year. The number of company-owned and 
operated stations has increased from 332 in 
1972 to 541 last year, and still going up. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Sorry, what's the 
source to say they are still going up? I 
haven’t seen any figures as to numbers this 
year. I have certainly seen the 541 in Isbis- 
ter, but I haven’t seen any numbers for this 
year. 


Mr. Gaunt: Well, I think one just has to 
look around the country. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They are not marked 
company-owned. 


Mr. Gaunt: Well, the industry people 
themselves admit that they are still going up 
because they are pursing that policy. It’s 
deliberate and they are pursuing it. So I 
think one can assume, accurately, that it is 
going up. 

The report indicates that there are prob- 
lems in various areas, as the minister has 
pointed out, but really recommends no action. 
It certainly recommends no action in respect 
to the uniform wholesale pricing, recom- 
mends no action with respect to divorce- 
ment of retail and wholesale levels, and 
makes no recommendation or suggests no ac- 
tion with respect to divestiture of retailing 
operations; and right down the line they do 
indicate, or the report does indicate, and I 
am reading from page 51, (114): 


“As far as the independents are concerned, 
consignment sales were at a lower level, for 
example between 10 and 35 per cent of a 
company’s branded volume, it might be said 
that the markets were operating within the 
normal framework of principles put forward 
by the majors to justify their pricing struc- 
tures. 


As far as the independents are concerned, 
they would be able to compete for business 
in their customary fashion, if their operating 
margins were not being unduly squeezed by 
the self-serve retail prices. 
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“In neither of these cases, are price rela- 
tionships at present achieving a competitive 
balance. While the immediate problems are 
serious, the inquiry found no reason to con- 
clude as yet that the market will not operate 
to correct the discrepancies.” 


[5:00] 


Then there are other comments with re- 
spect to the circumstances in the industry 
and the commissioner goes on to recommend: 


“Fixed annual rents would be preferable 
to the current system because it would give 
less incentive for overexpansion at the retail 
level. It is recommended that the companies 
reconsider their approach to rents, in the 
light of pricing considerations, with the ob- 
jective of moving toward fixed annual rents 
that bear a more approximate relationship to 
the value of individual property.” 


I would certainly concur that some action 
in that respect is needed. I noted also that 
on page 53, in respect to the furnace fuel 
and industrial and commercial products, the 
commissioner says—it’s 120, Mr. Minister—“In 
the furnace fuel markets, competitive pres- 
sures on the producers appear to be less in- 
tense than with respect to gasoline. Retail 
sales typically take place at posted prices. 
From information submitted and otherwise 
obtained, the commission was made aware 
of individual problems but none of general 
application.” 


I think it’s fair to say that the service sta- 
tion operator and, in this province the lessee 
operator often faces the choice of selling 
gasoline in competition with his own sup- 
pliers at retail prices near what he pays 
wholesale or he simply accepts support which 
does not allow him to survive or, if he does 
survive, to survive on certainly a very mini- 
mal income. 


I contrast the things that were said in this 
particular section of the report to the report 
done in BC with respect to gasoline pricing 
and marketing. That report was done by the 
British Columbia Energy Commission and it’s 
dated December, 1975. I do that against the 
background that these are international com- 
panies. They're operating in an international 
milieu and, therefore, there’s a commonality 
which we share with other provinces in 
Canada and, indeed, in North America with 
respect to some of the problems we have. 


The report in BC said that these were the 
major findings: There was excess service 
station capacity; price competition is not 
widespread throughout the province; the con- 
sumer pays more than is necessary for gaso- 
line; and dealers suffer discrimination and 
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insecurity in their relations with oil com- 
panies. I think the same could be said here. 
The commissioner in this province said he 
felt there was competition among the com- 
panies while the report in BC said, “The 
market cannot find a competitive equilibrium 
so long as competition is subsidized to pre- 
serve the relative market shares of the major 
companies.” They found there were three 
major deficiencies. First of all, chronic excess 
capacity and certainly we have that in this 
province, inadequate price competition in 
most markets most of the time; and the com- 
petitive disadvantages of the lessee and the 
independent major brand dealers. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Do you think we have 
the second in this province? Lack of— 


Mr. Gaunt: Inadequate price competition? 
Yes, in many respects, very definitely. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Do you know what the 
price spread is in Metropolitan Toronto, for 
instance? 


Mr. Gaunt: I have an idea because I 
presume it would be much the same as the 
price spread in my own area and it runs any- 
where from 78.9 to 88.9 cents. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In Metropolitan Toron- 
to it’s 74.9 to 99.9. 


Mr. Gaunt: I think the very fact that there 
is a wide spread across the province indicates, 
in my judgement, two things. I think it in- 
dicates that at the moment we have excess 
capacity. Secondly, I think it indicates that in 
many areas the major brand companies are 
moving into self service stations and doing 
so at cut-rate prices in an endeavour to 
squeeze the independent out of the market. 
Having done so, the price could be adjusted 
accordingly. That’s my interpretation and 
that’s the construction I would certainly put 
on it. Rather than disputing the matter of 
inadequate price competion I would put the 
other construction on that pricing situation. 


Hon. 'Mr. Timbrell: What the commissioner 
found was that in the large markets of the 
province there is very extensive competition 
which has worked in the interests of the 
consumer. I believe somewhere in here it 
points out, if you want to start about self- 
service, that was started by the independents. 
They started the concept and it was picked 
up from there. 


You have to go back to the terms of re- 
ference of the commissioner wherein he was 
directed to look at the question in terms of 
the consumer’s interest. To read the terms 
of reference into the record they were to 


“inquire and report on (a) inventories avail- 
able to Ontario of crude oil and petroleum 
products.” That’s what Ms. Gigantes and I 
were discussing earlier. “(b) any changes in 
prices of petroleum products that might 
reasonably occur after a price freeze; (c) the 
relationship between price changes in general 
and the interests of the consuming public of 
Ontario; and (d) the procedures that might be 
followed in relation to future changes in the 
price of crude oil.” 


In that regard, he found the competitive 
forces in the province, because of ithe inde- 
pendent sector which markets close to 20 per 
cent of the gasoline in the province, and such 
things as self-service, were such that the 
consumer was benefitting. I’m well aware that 
it has been the position of, I guess, both 
opposition parties that we should go to a 
Nova Scotia style of price regulation. This 
was ‘brought up several times in the Legis- 
lature in the late spring or early summer of 
1975. 


We've looked at the Nova Scotia system. 
The University of Dalhousie—I guess it was 
in the law school—did a review of the public 
utilities board regulation of gasoline prices in 
the province of Nova Scotia and they found 
it extremely wanting. First of all, the average 
price of gasoline in Halifax, which would 
be Nova Scotia’s Toronto in terms of market 
to be served and competition, is 10 cents a 
gallon higher than in Toronto. They attribute 
this pretty well directly to the regulation 
which has. first of all, virtually done away 
with competition. There’s a minimum dealer 
margin in the province of Nova Scotia. Be- 
cause of the regulation there is virtually—I 
think there is no independent sector at all in 
the province of Nova Scotia today; all the 
retailing is by the majors. In general terms 
it has not served the consumers of the prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia. 


Recognizing that the commissioner felt it 
was beyond his terms of reference and in- 
consistent, in his view, with his terms ot 
reference to recommend any form of govern- 
ment intervention, whether it be by regula- 
tion or whatever, in the area of retail’ or 
company activities, over the summer we 
have been discussing and working with the 
Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Re- 
lations to see what ithe government might do 
in this area which would solve or address 
some of the problems of the dealer because 
we can't solve them all. Unquestionably, 
some of the dealers are caught in a squeeze 
because of the rationalization of the retail- 
ing sector. We had too many stations. We 
probably still have too many stations in the 
province. 
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Mr. Gaunt: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Given the tremendous 
price competition, sort of one following after 
the other, there is more and more of a move 
toward things like self-service with the very 
heavy volumes involved in self-service sta- 
tions, because of which they can therefore 
run the stations at a lower margin. 

One of the things the commissioner sur- 
veyed was the operating costs associated with 
a self-service station versus a full service 
station. He found the operating cost per 
gallon in a self-service was about 12¢ a 
gallon—12 point something—and in a full 
service station it was over 17¢ a gallon. Be- 
cause of volume, because of a number of 
obvious things like fewer staff to run the 
station, this sort of thing, the operating cost 
per gallon was almost 5¢ per gallon less. 

In our ministry we don’t have all the 
authority—or the authority period—to deal 
with the dealers’ complaints and problems. 
This is why we have taken it up with the 
Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Rela- 
tions. With respect, the thrust of what you 
are arguing should be aimed at that ministry. 


Mr. Gaunt: It may be so, but I think— 


Mr. Chairman: I’d just like to remind you 
that we have gone past 5 o’clock now, if 
you've got 15 minutes or so, possibly the 
committee would like to carry on until you 
complete your remarks and then— 


Mr. Gaunt: I was of the understanding we 
were going until 6 o’clock. Is that not so? 


Mr. Chairman: I was under the impression 
we were going until 5, but I'm quite flexible 
as far as that goes. 


Mr. Gaunt: I see. I really can’t complete 
my remarks in a few minutes, Mr. Chairman. 
If you want— 


Mr. Lane: I move we continue until Ms. 
Gigantes— 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, that’s quite all right. 


Mr. Gaunt: Thank you. The competition 
the commissioner cited is rather hard to 
define given the circumstances because some- 
thing like 85 per cent, I believe—here it is: 
“At present 85 per cent of all the gasoline 
sold in Ontario is either through oil com- 
pany owned and operated service stations or 
through retail outlets where the major oil 
companies have the ability to set the retail 
price.” That roughly corresponds with your 
figure; they’re saying 85 per cent, you said 
20 per cent. 
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Hon, Mr. Timbrell; It’s in the plane. 


Mr. Gaunt: It’s in there somewhere. The 
fact of the matter is that many of the so- 
called independents get their supplies—they 
have to—from one of the major oil suppliers. 
In terms of competition I think it’s some- 
what of an illusion to say we have true com- 
petition in the marketplace when—what is it? 
—five or six major oil companies contro] the 
market. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think it depends on 
the point from which you start. If you argue 
or consider the question of competition in 
terms of the ability of the consumer to choose 
between different price levels which will 
depend on the type of service offered, the 
location and the number of competitors in 
the area, then, in fact, there is competition. 
Otherwise, how would you explain the fact 
that this summer when gasoline was 78.9 
cents per gallon in Toronto, it was 76.9 cents 
per gallon in Sault Ste. Marie? Obviously, 
there is an additional transportation compo- 
nent to get the gasoline from the refineries 
in the southern part of the province to the 
Sault. Or the fact that gasoline in Timmins 
this summer was 78.9 cents a gallon, exactly 
the same as in Toronto? 


If it’s not competition, what is it? The fact 
of the matter is that in both those munic- 
ipalities in the north there have been wide- 
spread gas wars, if you will, going on for a 
number of years. I grant you there are prob- 
lems which dealers are experiencing but if 
youre going to argue about competition, in 
the terms on which the commission was ap- 
pointed, in other words the consumer's in- 
terest, in fact there is widespread competi- 
tion from which the consumer is benefiting. 


[5:15] 


Mr. Gaunt: I suppose it does depend on 
the point at which you start, but tthe fact 
of the matter is that that so-called price dis- 
crepancy, in my view, is mainly caused by 
the excess capacity in the industry right now. 
Gasoline prices in the Sault or in Muskoka— 
I was in Muskoka this summer—are cheaper 
than the prices in Wingham. The transporta- 
tion component wouldn’t be very much dif- 
ferent, I wouldn't think roughly tthe same, 
but yet there was two, three, in some cases. 
four cents difference. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What's the tourist traf- 
fic through, say, Bracebridge? How does that 
compare to the tourist traffic through Wing 
ham? 


Mr. Gaunt: I would say— 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: A little bit more? 
Mr. Gaunt: —somewhat more. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think that has a 
bearing on it. 


Mr. Gaunt: The point I am making is that 
the companies are really controlling entirely 
the pricing. It’s a situation where the com- 
pany, in view of the fact that it does con- 
trol, in one form or another, roughly 85 per 
cent of the outlets, is controlling the price 
based on what the market will bear. The 
true factors of competition are not really 
applying in any of these circumstances, be- 
cause in the Sault or in Muskoka I presume 
that the oil companies are making their own 
special deals in price in order to try and 
encourage consumption and get rid of the 
excess capacity. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: For one thing, once 
you get outside of Metropolitan Toronto you 
have a much higher proportion of the sta- 
tions actually owned by the operators. I dare 
say you would know a lot of people in your 
constituency who actually own stations. There 
are very few operators in Metropolitan To- 
ronto who own the stations. In most cases in 
Metro now they couldn’t afford to own the 
stations; or if they bought them 20 or 25 
years ago the property is so valuable now 
they’re getting out of the gas business. I 
know one or two in my own constituency 
here in Metro who are doing that, getting out 
and selling off the property for townhouse 
development or whatever. 


So that does have an influence, just the 
same as, I think it’s analogous, I buy my 
cars in Bracebridge because I deal with a 
dealership that’s been in business for 55 
years or 60 years, the building was paid off 
30 years ago, and because he’s got a much 
lower overhead he can give me a better deal 
on a car—I'll probably be shot by somebody 
at Rumble Pontiac-Buick in my riding to- 
morrow—than by dealing at a dealership that 
built the building in the last 15 years and 
where property taxes are higher and so on. 


There are so many things that go into this. 
You mentioned the BC Energy Commission. 
I had dinner last Thursday with the former 
chairman of the BC Energy Commission, who 
was chairman at the time that report came 
down. He was telling me why BC backed 
away from a Nova Scotia style regulation, 
because when they came right down to the 
short strokes of it they found that what they 
were going to dio was increase the prices to 
the consumer in a great many of the markets 
where, from the customer’s point of view, 


the consumers’ point of view, there is in fact 
quite extensive competition. 

‘So there’s the BC and the Nova Scotia 
experiences to draw on. We're into regula- 
tions with such things as the gas companies, 
and it’s the kind of thing that if I could see 
any merit in terms of benefit, not just to the 
dealers but also to the consumers, you'd 
obviously have to give it serious considera- 
tion. But when you consider the Dalhousie 
report, when you consider the experiences 
of Mr. Thompson, the former chairman of 
the BC energy commission, then you've got 
to say, well, there’s nothing in this for the 
people of Ontario. 

I grant you there are problems with the 
dealers and, as I mentioned, we are discuss- 
ing this with Consumer and Commercial Re- 
lations. I don’t think we can solve all of the 
problems because a lot of them do relate to 
the fact that the market place is being ra- 
tionalized, that we do have too many sta- 
tions, that a lot have already been phased 
out and a lot more will be phased out, but 
to say that there is no competition in the 
province I think is to fly in the face of 
reality. 


Mr. Gaunt: The additional outlets that 
have been built over the last few years are 
certainly costly in terms of the consumer; 
costly in this sense, that we have a lot more 
of them than we really need. I think tthe 
commissioner pointed that out. I think this 
applies pretty well right across the province. 
Certainly it applied in BC, because it was 
mentioned in that report as well and— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Excuse me, can I read 
you the commissioner’s comment on _ that? 
What he says is: 

“The consumer has benefited from the 
recent trend toward increased marketing effi- 
ciency. The widespread introduction of self- 
serve has provided easy access for the con- 
sumer to low-priced outlets throughout most 
major markets.” 


Mr. Gaunt: No, but you see I am saying 
that it’s not efficient to have a service station 
on every corner. It’s not efficient. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Any more than a ham- 
burger stand, right. 


Mr. Gaunt: I don’t care what the com- 
missioner said, there’s no way anybody can 
tell me that it’s efficient to have a service 
station on every corner. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s not what he’s 


saying. He is talking about the rationaliza- 
tion, the increased efficiency in the market 
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place which has involved closing down a lot 
of them. I spent most of my formative years 
growing up in the borough of Scarborough 
and, for good or ill, Scarborough was famous 
for the fact that through the 1950s and 1960s 
there was built on every corner either a 
gasoline station or a hamburger joint and 
they are paying the price for it now trying 
to— 


Mr. B. Newman: I remember the day when 
it was churches. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: 
Mills. 


No, that was Don 


Mr. B. Newman: Too bad we can’t get 
back to that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Our churches are still 
alive and well in Don Mills. 


Drive through Scarborough some time and 
see the number of stations that are boarded 
up. Again, it has undoubtedly caused prob- 
lems for the operators of those stations, but 
it had to be. If you have three or four sta- 
tions within a stone’s throw of one another, 
it has come to the point that given the cost 
of operating stations when you have got that 
many in a given area dividing up an avail- 
able market, none of them could afford to 
stay in business without company support of 
some kind, dealer support on the margins. As 
a result you get into rationalization, closing 
up stations and self-serves being built, such 
as we have seen more and more of in the 
major market centres of the province. They 
are now starting to go into some of the 
smaller northern markets. I just had a report 
last week there is a self-serve being built in 
Kirkland Lake, one being built in Kap, which 
will add additional competitive forces in 
those markets. 


Mr. Gaunt: Earlier on you partly made my 
case in citing the various price discrepancies 
across the province. Couple that with the 
fact that there are more independent service 
stations outside of Metropolitan Toronto than 
there are in Metropolitan Toronto, one has 
a circumstance whereby the gas stations that 
are owned outright by the companies, or at 
least are controlled by the companies, are in 
a price war with those independents and they 
are in a price war for one reason—they want 
to squeeze them out, and having squeezed 
them out, then we essentially will have no 
competition. That’s really what I am saying 
to you. That’s why I say that basically, 
fundamentally, we really have no competitive 
pricing system insofar as retail gasoline prices 
are concerned in this province. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That point and some- 
thing you made earlier on implies or assumes 
that there is some form of collusion among 
the companies. I know that about a year ago, 
and this is part of their ongoing activities, the 
combines investigation branch of the federal 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Af- 
fairs took the records of a number of the 
major oil companies back to 1960, I think; 
they wanted them back to 1949. I think in 
some cases they got them for much further 
back but in general terms, it was back to 
1960. That kind of thing is under regular 
surveillance in terms of collusion or infringe- 
ments of or offences against The Combines 
Investigation Act. 


I guess it comes down to this—as I see 
the alternative you've put forward, based on 
what’s happened in Nova Scotia—which is 
the only place I can look at with experience 
with this—the effect that system would have 
would be to raise prices significantly in the 
competitive markets without doing anything 
for prices in the less competitive markets. 
In fact, you would end up costing the con- 
sumers of the province—looking at the total] 
annual purchases of gasoline—significantly 
more. 


What we should be doing is working with 
the dealers— where we can do it — either 
through legislation or government intercess- 
ion between dealers and companies, and 
assisting them through the rationalization 
period but not at any more expense to the 
consumer than is necessary. The consumer 
is being very well served by the present 
market system. 


Mr. Gaunt: Perhaps in the short-term but 
not in the long-term. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you want to talk 
about the long-term that is always a fuzzy 
thing. Maybe we have to look back over a 
longer term and look at the pattern in prices 
as compared to other consumer commodities; 
look at the increases in prices relative to the 
consumer price index or relative to the 
average industrial wage, if you want to use 
that as an indicator. It is true for all energy 
commodities, particularly gasoline, that the 
prices have not increased as much as have 
the wages and salaries. They have not in- 
creased as much as all the things which 
go into determining the consumer price index. 
Take a commodity like electricity—the price 
actually went down between the mid-1950s 
and the mid-1960s. The same was true of 
gasoline in a number of the competitive 
markets in the 1950s and 1960s. 
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Mr. Gaunt: Those were the good old 
days. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The good new days 
are not going to be having a large govern- 
ment bureaucracy deciding what is best 
and regulating the dealers. Let’s face it. The 
only way you are going to make a system 
of regulation work properly is with a large 
bureaucracy and, secondly, regulating every- 
thing down to and including the person 
whom you and I would like to see stay 
in business, namely the independent business- 
man. 


I know it’s very popular to suggest regula- 
tion of the oil companies but let’s not kid 
ourselves—what you are talking about would 
have to involve regulation of those 9,500 
dealers in the province as well. It would 
have to go right down to that level. 


Otherwise, how are you going to ensure 
the end price which is still determined in 
the majority of cases by the dealer operating 
his stationP He is the one who changes the 
dials on the pump in the majority of cases. 
How would you ensure, without regulating 
him and telling him how much he could 
eam per gallon, that the consumer would 
benefit? I’m telling you, you couldn’t do 
it any other way and based on what we've 
seen in Nova Scotia, the prices would in- 
crease. 


Let me give you one example. In Nova 
Scotia the base markup or margin for the 
retailers is 12 cents a gallon. In Metropolitan 
Toronto today the average markup for re- 
tailers is about seven or 7% cents per gallon. 
If you went to the Nova Scotia system and 
they would argue the 12—that’s lower than 
the margin was five or six years ago in a 
great many cases, then you would be putting 
up the price of gasoline in Metropolitan 
Toronto and in the Sault and in Timmins and 
in Windsor and Owen Sound and so forth, by 
four or five cents per gallon right off the bat. 


[5:30] 


Mr. Gaunt: All right, Nova Scotia aside, 
what about coming in with legislation to give 
a degree of divorcement. franchise legislation, 
open market wholesale pricing, that kind of 
thing? 

Hon. Mr. Timbrell: These are the kinds 
of things that come from the Ontario Retail 
Gasoline Association, the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, Automotive 
Trades Association and the Ontario Car Wash 
Owners Association, and these are the kinds 
of things that we are reviewing with the 
Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Re- 
lations, but always with the two things in 


mind: No. 1, the effect on the consumer, 
and No. 2, whether it will in the long run 
be in the best interest of the independent 
businessman, whether it wouldn’t just make 
him a puppet of some regulatory board. 


Mr. Gaunt: And your discussions so far 
have gone beyond the preliminary stage I 
would presume, because this problem isn’t 
new. What is the general feeling? Do you 
feel at this point that kind of legislation 
would not be in the best interest of the 
consuming public at this stage? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: From everything I’ve 
read, say of divorcement, I think there again 
you would be saddling the consumer with 
higher prices. That in particular and that’s 
the extreme, all the way from no guidelines 
or anything for company-dealer activities, 
that’s one extreme, and the other would be 
complete divorcement and regulation. That 
is not in place anywhere so we can't even 
look to a model. We can only look to some 
of the obvious things. For instance, if you 
divorce it entirely, who is going to buy the 
station at the corner of Bay Street and 
Charles? It’s a lessee that’s there now. Can 
he afford to buy that property from Texaco? 
Or who is going to buy the station at Yonge 
Street and York Mills, which is a big Shell 
self-serve? Who can afford to buy that? To 
buy places like that you would have to have 
very large commercial concerns with a great 
deal of capital behind them to buy the sites 
from the company to separate them from 
the companies, and to recover a decent re- 
turn on the investment for those very 
valuable properties, who is going to pay? 
The person who buys the gasoline at the 
station, and that’s just one example. 


Mr. Gaunt: What about a dealer’s bill of 
rights. Surely that could be done without 
incurring additional cost to the consumer? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As you know, we do 
have the guidelines that have been in place 
for about 1% years for gasoline dealers. One 
of the things we're looking at is the possi- 
bility of, in one way or another, beefing up 
or strengthening those guidelines. More than 
that I can’t say, because it is at the stage 
that we're discussing it between the ministries 
and we'll have to go to cabinet with what- 
ever we conclude. We haven't forgotten 
about it. 


Mr. Gaunt: Okay, Mr. Chairman, it is 5:30 
and I have to go. I do appreciate the accom- 
modation of the committee. Perhaps we can 
pursue this tomorrow at the appropriate 
time. Thanks very much. 


The committee adjourned at 5:33 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:25 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF ENERGY 
(continued) 


On vote 1802, energy policy programme: 


Mr. Gaunt: With the indulgence of the 
committee, I would just like to introduce one 
of my constituents, Dixie Cameron, who is 
here. She comes from RR7, Lucknow, and 
she’s one of our outstanding junior farmers 
in the province. She’s been selected to par- 
ticipate in an exchange visit to Australia and 
New Zealand. That particular item doesn’t 
really have too much to do with the energy 
estimates, but I wanted to acknowledge the 
very outstanding contribution that she has 
made and that she is with us here today. 


Mr. Chairman: Congratulations. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I have one item 
remaining with respect to the royal commis- 
sion on petroleum products. That has to do 
with the matter of furnace fuel oil. I think 
the minister has heard me on this one before, 
having to do with the heating oil zoning 
system that the companies employ across the 
province whereby they actually zone areas of 
the province and do so, presumably accord- 
ing to their information, on the basis of trans- 
portation costs. However, the zones which I 
have in front of me here really bear little 
relationship, I suggest to you, to the actual 
transportation costs involved. As I men- 
tioned in the House on previous occasions, I 
guess at a point in time when Mr. McKeough 
was the Minister of Energy— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As I say, I don’t recall 
it. It must have been before my time. 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes. I suggested at that time 
that the ministry take a look at this par- 
ticular situation from the point of view of 
seeing whether this whole zoning procedure 
couldn’t be amended or thrown out entirely. 
I think it’s certainly unfair. I suppose I look 
at it from a prejudiced point of view in that 
my own area, my own riding, happens to be 
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zoned in the most expensive part of the prov- 
ince aside from northern Ontario. There’s no 
part of the province that pays higher heating 
oil prices than we do, other than the northern 
extremes of the province. It seems to me that 
cannot be defended on the basis of transpor- 
tation costs. 


[3:30] 


I’ve suggested that this whole zoning pro- 
cedure be thrown out entirely. I ask the 
minister at this point, and I’ve asked him 
previously, to see whether the ministry ofh- 
cials could not negotiate with the oil com- 
panies from the point of view of seeing 
whether one heating oil price couldn’t be 
established right across the province rather 
than having different zones and different 
prices throughout. I put that to the min- 
ister because it is certainly a problem in my 
part of the province, and I think in many 
other areas as well. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Chairman, this 
really comes more under the Minister of 
Consumer and Commercial Relations (Mr. 
Handleman) than it does under myself. But 
I'd have to say that any such move the 
member suggests means the cost of transpor- 
tation to some parts of the province would 
end up being subsidized in the fuel rates of 
people in other parts. In effect, he is sug- 
gesting that in some parts the prices be in- 
creased to pick up the transportation subsidy. 
It’s part of the same thing we were talking 
about yesterday. Once you start getting into 
it, youre going to increase the prices to 
consumers. 


Mr. Gaunt: It may very well be that con- 
sumers in Metropolitan Toronto might have 
to pay an extra cent for their heating oil. 
At the same time people in eastern Ontario, 
western Ontario and perhaps in some com- 
munities in the north would be paying less. 
So that principle is not a new one to the 
ministry, surely. It’s not new from the point 
of view of hydro rates. Hydro rates aren't 
set up on the basis of zoning— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, but they’re set up 
on the basis of volume and the basis of 
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voltage at which the product is delivered— 
which has to do with the cost of delivering 
the product. All I’m suggesting is that the 
royal commissioner looking into this didn’t 
find any evidence that the charges that are 
brought to bear relating to transportation 
were in any way out of line, or that there was 
anything untoward about the system. I un- 
derstand what the member is suggesting—but 
that really gets away from a principle which 
I thought his party stood for, and that is 
that energy prices should relate to cost— 


Mr. Gaunt: And they should. I’m not sug- 
gesting— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —rather than artificially 
juggling the rates for one area to pick up 
some of the transportation costs for another. 
For instance, if you were to put that kind 
of a policy in place, you would end up in- 
creasing natural gas prices in northern On- 
tario as compared to the south because of 
the transportation differences. They're further 
up on the pipeline and they benefit from 
that. If you carried that principle to its logical 
conclusion you would end up juggling the 
rates all over the province for all kinds of 
energy to build in transportation subsidies. 


Mr. Gaunt: Really what I’m suggesting to 
the minister is that the zoning procedures 
which are currently in use and practised by 
the major oil companies are an_ artificial 
device to increase their profit and really do 
not bear any direct relationship to transpor- 
tation costs. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I guess that’s why you 
have royal commissions that open up the 
books. I’m saying that there was nothing the 
royal commissioner found to substantiate that 
kind of a charge— 


Mr. Gaunt: Well, we— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —I’d like to see what 
kind of information you’ve got that he didn’t 
have, because if you’ve got that kind of in- 
formation, then obviously it bears further in- 
vestigation. 


Mr. Gaunt: The commissioner did say— 
and I read the section yesterday—120, page 
53: “In the furnace fuel markets competitive 
pressures on the producers appear to be less 
intense than with respect to gasoline. Retail 
sales typically take place at posted prices. 
From information submitted and otherwise 
obtained, the commission was made aware of 
individual problems but none of general 
application.” 
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Reading between the lines, I would say 
the commissioner held the viewpoint that all 
was not well. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: When did he say that 
all was not well? 


Mr. Gaunt: He did not say it specifically, 
but I think one could construe that with a 
little in-between-the-lines reading. He is 
saying competitive pressures are less intense 
and that there were individual problems but 
none of a general application; I would take 
that to mean that not all is well in the fuel 
oil business. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you want to be 
selective and pull out sentences, you can turn 
to page 88, where he says: “The home heat- 
ing fuel market is the one sector of the 
petroleum products market in Ontario that 
exhibits some signs of retail price leadership.” 
At no point is he saying that competition is 
non-existent. 


Mr. Gaunt: I didn’t say competition is 
non-existent. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You're suggesting 
something that the commissioner didn’t say. 
The commissioner didn’t say that from what 
he found, the whole thing had to be turned 
upside down; that prices in one part of the 
province had to subsidize those in others. 
What he is saying is that you don’t have the 
degree of competition or the company sup- 
port of dealers that you have in the retail 
gasoline business. 

In fact, just looking at the chart on page 
87 which outlines the home fuel oil market 
shares, about 17 per cent of the home fuel 
sold in the province is sold, not by direct 
employees of the majors or agents but by 
independents who buy their fuel where they 
can, at the best price they can and then 
market it to their customers. 


I don’t think the royal commissioner says 
what you are reading between the lines. I 
think he tries to be very careful in his lan- 
guage, but if you have some information that 
youve obtained, perhaps from dealers or 
others, that there is something untoward in 
the marketing of fuel oil which the royal 
commissioner didn’t have, then obviously 
wed want to see it. It would bear more 
investigation. 


Mr. Gaunt: I don’t know whether it would 
fall under the category of being untoward. 
All I’m saying is that major companies have 
zoning practices which, in my view, are de- 
signed solely to increase their profit; they are 
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therefore a device to attain that and bear no 
real relationship to the transportation costs 
involved. 

I can send a map and the pricing in each 
zone to the minister, and I think that would 
indicate to him that there is a certain un- 
fairness about that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What you're saying, I 
take it, is that you do not accept the notion 
of transportation differentials? You don’t ac- 
cept that at all? 


Mr. Gaunt: Not to the extent which the 
prices reflect those differentials. Obviously 
there are differentials, but I don’t think 
they're as great as the prices would tend to 
indicate. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What do you base that 
on? I’m asking you that because the royal 
commissioner didn’t find it. If you have some 
information on which to base that and which 
is more substantive for your point than any- 
thing the royal commissioner had, then I'd 
like to see it. 


Mr. Gaunt: I'll get that. ’m no expert in 
this field. All I can do is talk to people who 
are. I would consider that people who are 
in the fuel oil business are pretty keen and 
their information is pretty accurate; and they 
have given me this information, and _ that’s 
the only basis upon which I can go. They're 
telling me that there is a problem and that 
it's unfair; hence my plea here. I can cer- 
tainly get that information for you. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’d like to see it 
because, as I say, there was nothing that 
the royal commissioner found that would 
substantiate that. Obviously if there was 
other information that wasn’t given to him, 
we should have it. But the point is, I take 
it you are saying now that you do agree 
that where there are transportation differen- 
tials that will affect the price as will com- 
petition. 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes, absolutely. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: 
competition. 


Or the degree of 


Mr. Gaunt: I think we have to recognize 
that 10 miles from the refinery the trans- 
portation cost is substantially less than 100 
miles and presumably the price is going to 
reflect that. All I’m saying is that the 
difference in price between those two cir- 
cumstances does not accurately convey the 
difference in transportation. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I doubt that trans- 
portation is the sole reason. I think the com- 
missioner points out that while there is com- 
petition it is not as intense as it is in many 
of the retail gasoline markets and that has 
an effect on it as well. You don’t have 
the kinds of price wars in the marketing of 
fuel oil that you do have in some or most 
communities from time to time. In some 
of the communities they have been going 
on for years, such as in Timmins and the 
Sault. They drive down the prices and keep 
them down. 


Mr. Gaunt: Well, it’s interesting— 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s a factor as well. 


Mr. Wildman: You don’t have to go very 
far out to find a substantial difference in 
the price. 


Mr. Gaunt: It’s interesting that in these 
zones weve had two examples of this which 
I’ve had brought to my attention. One major 
oil company raised the heating oil prices 
in the zone and within a day the other 
majors were in line. There really isn’t the 
kind of competition, pricewise, in this deal— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: When was that? Was 
that following the Anti-Inflation Board ap- 
proval to raise prices? 


Mr. Gaunt: No, this was before the 
Anti-Inflation Board ever existed. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Certainly, the crude 
cost increase after the expiration of a freeze 
would be fairly uniform. If there’s any non- 
crude cost allowance made by the Anti- 
Inflation Board it would perhaps be less 
uniform because it tends to deal company 
by company in those cases and there shouldn't 
be any lock-step mechanism in that case. 
Certainly when it’s crude related, after the 
expiration of a freeze, it would be fairly 
uniform. 


Mr. Gaunt: Okay. There’s just one other 
matter I wanted to raise with the minister 
and it goes back to the whole business of 
power production and our commitment to 
the nuclear power source. I had a chance to 
discuss alternatives at some length with 
some people who are quite knowledgeable 
in this particular field and how we can use 
those alternatives to our advantage. One 
of those alternatives mentioned was. this 
business about pump storage and I believe 
Ontario Hydro is looking at that. I think 
they're considering this particular item in 
the Delhi plant— 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, they have pump 
storage at— 


Mr. Gaunt: Delphi? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There are no definite 
plans to develop Delphi. 


Mr. Gaunt: This is of particular interest 
to me because I think this kind of pump 
storage power generation has great potential. 
I understand they're using this now in 
the Congo and in Malaysia. My friend and 
colleague from Halton-Burlington (Mr. Reed) 
is an expert on it. I’m not but I understand 
that what it involves, and this could be done 
in conjunction with the Pickering and the 
Bruce plants, is simply drilling underground. 
It simply involves drilling a shaft, creating 
what is called an underground mine; water 
flows down by gravity feed through a 
tunnel and through a generator into the 
underground mine. In off-peak periods that 
water is pumped back up to the surface and 
that whole cycle is repeated ad infinitum. 
This is something, apparently, that can be 
done in conjunction with the power plants 
at Pickering and Bruce because they're on 
the lakes. We have the water source right 


there. 
[3:45] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t have an iron 
ring either. I will ask Mr. Frame, who is 
an adviser in the ministry on electrical mat- 
ters, to discuss it. There is pump storage 
now at Niagara, as I am sure you are 
aware. 


Mr. Frame: I was going to say Ontario 
Hydro is very familiar with the pump-stor- 
age concept. They have several units in- 
stalled at Niagara Falls in a four-bay which 
is just off the Niagara River, in which they 
use the excess water at off-peak times to 
pump up into an area so that they can have 
additional peaking capacity at peak-load 
times. 

In connection with that, they joined with 
several companies in developing ‘turbines 
particularly suited to act, in effect, as a 
pump and a turbine in the same unit. The 
one piece of machinery acts as a pump to 
push up the water and then acts as a tur- 
bine to generate power when it falls back 
down again. Ontario Hydro about 20 years 
ago took the lead with a company to de- 
velop this particular piece of machinery. 
The turbines were built in Toronto by the 
John Inglis Company and the designer was 
the English Electric Company of England. 
Mr. Gavin Warnock who was the engineer 


is now the vice-president of H. G. Acres 
Company. They took the lead 20 years 
ago. The things that you talked about in 
Africa and other places to a good degree 
came out of Ontario Hydro’s lead. 


I happened to have been an employee of 
the English Electric Company at that time 
and was quite familiar with it. Hydro has 
looked at the possibilities around the prov- 
ince. Delphi Point is a possibility but there 
are no plans at all at the moment. I think 
you probably are familiar with the Delphi 
Point area and recognize that it has the 
potential. Hydro has admitted that it has the 
potential but certainly has no plans at the 
moment for Delphi Point in that area. 

They acknowledge pump storage as being a 
very valuable concept, a good assist to the 
hydraulic systems and something they will 
always be looking at. 


Mr. Gaunt: It is possible actually to build 
this kind of generation at Douglas Point and 
at Pickering, given the fact that those plants 
are on the lake or is there something addi- 
tional that would prevent that? 


Mr. Frame: The pump-storage plan is an 
operating connection with hydraulic genera- 
tion. The Bruce nuclear power development, 
Pickering and Nanticoke are all thermal gen- 
eration plants and they're in areas where— 


‘Mr. Gaunt: Does it depend upon the land? 


Mr. Frame: It depends upon a height of 
land being available essentially. 


Mr. Gaunt: The fact is that Pickering is on 
a lake and Douglas Point is on a lake, and 
you simply create the gravity feed by going 
down under the lake and the water runs down 
the tunnel or the shaft. 


Mr. Frame: You're thinking of going into a 
mine area— 


Mr. Gaunt: Right on the lake. 


Mr. Frame: —by creating the tail race 
down into a mine somewhere. 


(Mr. Gaunt: Yes, and then pumping your 
water back up. 


Mr. Frame: Dr. Johnson has just touched 
my arm here. Probably he’s more familiar 
with that concept than I am. 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: TI don’t think the valid- 
ity of the pump-storage system is really an 
alternative, as you suggested, Mr. Gaunt. It 
is very valuable in the case where you already 
have one source, such as water over Niagara 
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Falls, and you find that during a certain 
period of the day you are not able to use it 
and have surplus water which would be 
wasted during that slack period of the day. 
Instead of wasting it, you can continue on 
generating electricity and use it to pump 
water uphill. Then when you need it the next 
day at peak time, you can allow it to come 
down again or, using your system, during the 
peak time you can let the water fall to the 
bottom of the mine pit, then in the off-period 
during the night perhaps you would pump 
it back up again so you could use it once 
more. It’s not really a new source of energy; 
it’s just a utilization of a present source at 
the off-peak period of the day. 


In the case of the nuclear reactors at Bruce 
and Pickering, those are base load. The way 
we're operating now, those will run 24 hours 
a day, providing electricity which is used 24 
hours a day. Perhaps in 10 to 15 years’ time 
we will have so many nuclear reactors that 
they will be able to supply more power 24 
hours a day than we will need to use all day 
long. You would tend to say, “Well, shut 
some of them down overnight.” It so happens 
the operation of a reactor doesn’t make it 
easy to shut down overnight and start up 
again the next morming, so you would want 
to operate 24 hours a day even though you 
didn’t need it in the middle of the night. 
When that situation develops, and it might 
be 10 to 15 years before it does, then your 
scheme is an extremely valuable suggestion. 
I’m sure that Ontario Hydro even now is 
considering these plans so it will be ready 
to put them into effect in 15 years time when 
it would be appropriate to do so. 


Mr. Reed: Mr. Chairman, I don’t know 
whether it should be a point of personal 
privilege or not, but my name was taken in 
vain a few minutes ago and I was very loosely 
referred to as something of an expert. On the 
strength of that I’m asking not to be ruled 
out of order if I comment that I think my 
colleague’s comments about pump water stor- 
age in the hybrid system in connection with 
a nuclear system are rather valid. They do 
have the effect of turning what is actually a 
base-loading operation and a system which is 
confined to base loading, into a flexible type 
of system because of the flexibility of the 
hydraulic component. I think that’s the point 
he’s trying to make. 


Hon. Mr. 'Timbrell: The point is that that’s 
certainly valid when or if you get to the 
point where the plant is not needed as a 24- 
hour-a-day base-load plant. 


Mr. Reed: Yes, I think perhaps one could 
extrapolate that just a little further and say 
there must be an economic trade-off between 
a pump-storage nuclear hhybrid system, vis-a- 
vis a fossil-fuel burner as a peaking device. 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: Yes, I think this is quite 
true, but with the present cost of fossil-fuel- 
created electricity being so much higher than 
nuclear-produced electricity, we probably 
would not do this pump storage with fossil 
fuel. 


Mr. Reed: Oh, I didn’t mean to mislead 
you. I think the point that’s being raised here 
is that a pump-storage nuclear hybrid may 
have a cost validity which precludes further 


development of fossil-fuel systems. 
Dr. A. C. Johnson: Yes, I agree— 


‘Mr. Gaunt: That’s really what I’m getting 
at, and I’m told that if the pump-storage 
facility were developed from that point of 
view at Pickering and at Bruce GS, over a 
period of years it would replace any need for 
an additional nuclear plant. My information 
may be wrong on that but Id like your 
comments. 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: As long as you’re using 
the present nuclear stations 24 hours a day 
for producing electricity which is utilized by 
the community, the citizens of Ontario, then 
you have no surplus electricity during the 
evening hours in order to be pumping water 
uphill. That was the point I was making. The 
design of the system and the way were ex- 
panding it might mean that in 15 years time 
we will have nuclear reactors on the system 
which will not be used 24 hours a day, be- 
cause we just don’t need all that electricity 
24 hours a day. 


We need it in the peak, of course, but in 
the graveyard period, overnight, we would 
possibly want to shut those reactors down be- 
cause we just don’t need the electricity from 
them. But it’s not desirable to shut them 
down. The thing to do is to keep them going, 
producing their electricity, and try to store 
that electricity some way or another. An easy 
way of storing it is exactly the way youre 
suggesting—that is, pumping water around— 
because if you pump tthe water uphill during 
the midnight hours, then it can fall downhill 
during the daytime hours and once more 
you can get your electricity back. 


Mr. Gaunt: Do you mean were using as 
much electricity at 2 o'clock in the morning 
as we are in the middle of the day? 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: No. At 2 o'clock in the 
morning we are using more electricity than 
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were producing from the nuclear stations. 
But 15 years from now we may be using less 
electricity than we're producing from all] the 
nuclear stations and, as I say, it’s very impor- 
tant to realize you don’t shut nuclear reactors 
down every six or eight hours and start them 
up again. You have a bit of a problem doing 
that. 


Mr. Gaunt: The concept that Ontario Hydro 
has at the moment then is that basic energy 
requirements are going to be met by the 
thermal— 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: Nuclear thermal if pos- 
sible— 


Mr. Gaunt: Nuclear thermal generation. 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: —because, first of all, 
that’s an extremely low-priced way of provid- 
ing our electricity and then, secondly, since 
they're such high capital beasts that you’re 
going to have to pay for the capital anyway— 


Mr. Gaunt: You can’t afford to shut them 
down. 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: Well, you want to use 
them at as high a load factor as possible. 


Mr. Frame: Mr. Gaunt may be interested 
in the latest figures we've seen on the cost of 
operation of Pickering. I think the minister 
has them in his book. When the report was 
done, fuel costs were $1 per megawatt-hour 
for nuclear, about $12 per megawatt-hour for 
a coal-fired station, about $14 for oil, about 
$15 to $16 for natural gas. You can see the 
fuel cost differences are quite significant. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How about water? 


Mr. Frame: Water rentals come in at vari- 
ous prices, depending upon what river you're 
on. If you want to relate that fuel cost to 
overall cost, at Pickering the fuel cost was 
one mill per megawatt-hour to about eight 
mills total cost, whereas established ‘hydraulic 
generating stations—by established, I’m talk- 
ing about things like Adam Beck on the 
Niagara River and the Robert Saunders down 
on the St. Lawrence—are probably down 
around the six-mill area; they were originall 
operating down around two or three mills but 
theyre up because of the higher operating 
costs for manpower. 

New hydraulic stations to be built now— 
and that is the situation you would be facing 
if you built one up on the Albany River— 
come in much higher than thermal. The cost 
of hydraulic power from a new hydraulic 
station is probably up around 14 mills, com- 
pared with six or eight for existing hydraulic, 


around eight for nuclear and 10 or 12 for 
fossil. 

To give you really alarming figures of other 
people’s experience, the James Bay develop- 
ment for Hydro-Quebec was originally esti- 
mated to cost $4 billion when the project 
began. Hydro-Quebec’s latest estimate is $16 
billion. So hydraulic generation has become 
very expensive. 


Mr. Chairman: I have the following list of 
speakers: Miller, Lane, Reed and Williams in- 
dicated yesterday that they would like to 
speak on this vote; today we have Wildman, 
Johnston, Makarchuk, Gigantes and Moffatt. 
I would just like to remind the committee 
that there was an agreement that we would 
conclude these estimates tonight. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, during the 
questions that I was asking yesterday, it was 
indicated to me that the ministry would be 
able to provide information on the total 
amount of money invested in wind and solar 
projects by the ministry. I'm wondering if that 
information is available. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I have a series of your 
things to respond to from yesterday— 


Ms. Gigantes: I didn’t expect an answer to 
the whole list today, but I did want to get 
that before the committee— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The only thing is, 
given the fact that we're not a big ministry, 
I'd like to try to answer some of them today 
to avoid a shuffling of papers from our office 
to yours. If we can answer a good number 
of them today, then that will be that many 
fewer hours I’ve got to set people writing 
letters. 


Ms. Gigantes: I don’t want to impede the 
motion of the committee. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: When we get to your 
name on the list, perhaps we can touch on a 
lot of these bases. 


Ms. Gigantes: I don’t think we’re going to 
get there, quite frankly. 


[4:00] 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I was 
wondering what is being done in the field of 
natural gas in Ontario, particularly as far as 
development is concerned. I think the minis- 
ter is well aware of the fact that one year 
ago, perhaps right about now, they were 
getting 40 cents a thousand for their gas. 
This was discouraging rather than encourag- 
ing development in Ontario. Has that been 
alleviated at this time? 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: My understanding is 
yes. In fact, the particular Union, which is 
one youd be concerned about, has been 
negotiating new contracts and the prices of 
the new contracts certainly have been closer 
to the city-gate levels than was the case a 
year ago. Maybe Mr. Clendining can give us 
some numbers. I can’t remember the exact 
numbers of the kinds of contracts that are 
being negotiated, but certainly the problem 
is nothing like it was a year ago. 


Mr. Clendining: Mr. Chairman, I have 
numbers in my memory—wellhead prices in 
the order of $1.30 to $1.35 per mcf. That’s on 
the present city-gate price of about $1.40 be- 
ing offered now by, Union ‘to current pro- 
ducers. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Theyre not exactly the 
same as city-gate prices are they? The point 
is that they’re discounted to allow for the 
transportation differential. 


Mr. Clendining: There is a discount based 
on reliability of supply and, of course, a 
differential for transportation gathering into 
the system. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Is there any drilling go- 
ing on at the present time? Is this encourag- 
ing exploration? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I certainly think it is 
encouraging drilling. There’s a lot of Lake 
Erie drilling, for instance. Mr. MacLean 
would know. Would you repeat the question? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. Is there much ex- 
ploration drilling being done in Ontario at 
the present time for natural gas or oil or 
energy, period? 


Mr. MacLean: Yes. This actually falls 
within the Ministry of Natural Resources, as 
you might be aware, from where I’ve come 
recently. But there’s an average of about 180 
wells a year drilled in Ontario and approxi- 
mately 45 to 50 of those are drilled on the 
Crown lands within Lake Erie. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: There’s not really a lot 
of exploration, though, taking place up to this 
point in time. Would you have to agree with 
that? Are you encouraging it as far as the 
Energy Ministry is concerned? Is there any 
encouragement along that line? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s not just the Minis- 
try of Energy. It’s the Ministry of Natural 
Resources that deals directly with Ontario 
explorers through the petroleum resources 
section—I guess that’s its proper title. Mr. 
MacLean used to head it up before he was 
successful in competition for a position with 


the Energy Board. But, certainly, we want to 
see as much exploration in the province as 
possible. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Minister, on that 
point, I want your opinion. Do you not feel 
that perhaps that kind of function should be 
more sensibly located under your ministry 
instead of the Ministry of Natural Resources? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This is something— 


Mr. Makarchuk: If you’re going to try to 
localize the functions or attribute respon- 
sibility to one ministry where it should be 
attributed—at least I think they should be— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think the point is 
that Energy is a policy ministry and not 
what you would call a line ministry. Things 
like the petroleum resources section were left 
and are still in Natural Resources; the energy 
safety branch is still in Consumer and Com- 
mercial Relations and it carries out specific 
functions. But as far as the government as a 
whole is concerned, we want to see as much 
exploration in the province as is feasible, 
given the potential. You realize that about 
a half, I guess, of the gas produced in the 
province now comes from Lake Erie— 


Mr. MacLean: Yes, a little in excess— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes. But wouldn’t you 
feel the fact that the policy comes from your 
department obviously—you’d want to take 
the direction for servicing the energy needs 
of Ontario—should it not come from your 
department? Wouldn’t it flow naturally, if I 
can use that term, that the search and the 
development of natural gas should also come 
from your department? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Only if you make a 
conscious decision that youre going to move 
the ministry beyond the point of being a 
policy body and into a line ministry. I don’t 
know how many staff there are between 
petroleum resources and energy safety but 
you would obviously enlarge the ministry 
considerably, and spread our people we have 
now thinner. 


Mr. Makarchuk: If I were in that position 
I would make that conscious policy decision, 
absolutely, because I think energy is a rather 
important issue. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I suppose if there were 
some feeling that we weren’t encouraging it 
enough then perhaps we would consider that. 
I think, given the geology of the province, 
what I have been told of it over the last 
couple of years, and the return, the level of 
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exploration is very good. In the last year, 
we have seen these contracts between dis- 
tributors and producers being renegotiated 
to much higher levels. I think there is, in 
fact, more of an incentive, so that the fact 
that the petroleum resources section is in 
the Ministry of Natural Resources really is 
not the point. The point is, is the job being 
done? I think the job is being done and that 
moving it to Energy would not make its 
operation any more or less worthwhile. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Maybe I could bring to 
the attention of the minister that going back 
over the last three or four years, in our area 
—and again it is a gas-producing area—I think 
there has been no encouragement; really the 
fact has been that Union Gas have been al- 
lowed to take their own lines out of the 
county. We have to be more dependent on 
western gas the same as we are with coal 
for our hydro facilities. It just appears that 
we are going a step in the wrong direction. 


I think the minister made a statement the 
other day that we ruined our potential for 
gas and oil in Ontario. I just wonder how 
that was related. I made a note of it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What I said was from 
what I understand what wells were delivering 
back in the last century, over 100 years ago, 
that some pretty crude extraction techniques 
were employed. Again, Mr. MacLean would 
know more about this than would I, but 
those techniques resulted in a number of 
fields and particularly wells being destroyed. 
There was a lot of infilling and their output 
was either wiped out entirely or reduced 
significantly. Maybe you could comment on 
Foe This is something that came up yester- 

ay. 


Mr. MacLean: No, you are quite correct. 
It is the science of producing and drilling 
and developing a reservoir were not known 
in those days, so a number of wells were 
drilled under the old laws of capture, some- 
times 25 feet apart, which had the effect 
of damaging the reservoir, and coning water 
into the reservoir. So, in effect, in the Petro- 
lia area today you probably have in the order 
of over 90 per cent of the oil still in place 
in that reservoir that cannot be recovered 
because of the— 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Too close proximity. 
Mr. MacLean: That’s right. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: In our particular area I 
think about 1,000 feet apart was a rough 
way of arriving at sites. 
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Mr. MacLean: There are spacing regula- 
tions today recognizing this thing. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Again, I don’t believe 
there has been any deep drilling to any 
extent. There are only two wells to my 
knowledge in Ontario, and those are the 
Cambrian wells which are supposed to be 
utilized—or it is being discussed—for waste 
disposal. I know there are old drillers in the 
area—one in particular is Bruce Mehlen- 
bacher, who has done a lot of witching or 
divining for gas; he feels certain that there 
is gas in those particular areas. I think there 
is something like 900 pounds of pressure. 
There is a bit of gas in one well now, I 
think it is at something like 900 pounds 
pressure in that area and again I could stand 
for correction, but I still feel the potential 
really has not been explored. 


Mr. MacLean: There are a number of 
Cambrian wells in Ontario producing today. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Producing. How much? 
Do you have any idea? 


Mr. Maclean: I would estimate in the 
order of about 90. There is the Gobles pool, 
the Clearville pool. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What location? 


Mr. MacLean: Gobles is north of Wood- 
stock, Clearville is down— 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, 
Woodstock. 


Mr. MacLean: Well, okay, yes. Just gen- 
eralizing. 


no, no. West of 


Mr. Makarchuk: Brant county is an oil- 
producing county. 


Mr. MacLean: Yes. The Clearville pool, 
the Willey pool are Cambrian oil-producing 
pools in the province and have been produc- 
ing for a number of years. Kent county is 
being actively explored at the moment in 
this area. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Just on your point of 
the volumes coming into the system, you 
might be interested in some of the Ontario 
natural gas balance in 1975. Our total 
supply that year was 715 trillion, 505 billion, 
589 million cubic feet. Of that, 10 trillion, 
935 billion, 471 million came from Ontario. 
That represented one and a half per cent of 
our gas needs. The change in 1975 over 
1974 was an increase in deliveries from 
Ontario sources into the system of 45.1 per 
cent. Receipts from western Canada were off 
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0.2 per cent. Receipts from the United 
States were off 23.3 per cent, I guess be- 
cause of the Panhandle contract expiring 
with Union. Propane air was off 34 per cent. 
So in fact the deliverability of the province 
was up substantially. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Percentage-wise. 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: That’s encouraging; a step 
in the right direction. I think the potential 
is there, if it was only allowed to develop 
from a profit-and-loss point of view, which 
hasn’t been the position in the last number 
of years. It was cheaper to buy western gas. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s where we 
started out. The fact is that at this time last 
year—and I had heard from some producers 
even before estimates last year—I guess the 
majority of the contracts were at about 35 
to 40 and maybe sometimes 45 cents per 
mcf. Now, as Mr. Clendining has said, it’s 
up to the point where it’s maybe a nickel to 
10 cents less than the city-gate price, To- 
ronto, for western gas. So there has been a 
significant improvement in the return to the 
producers. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: There has been a roll- 


Over. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: So the point is that 
the main incentive in any market, namely 
the price incentive, is there to go out and 
find more. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: There is another area of 
concern and that is the production at the 
Nanticoke hydro generating station. What 
capacity is it running at at the present time? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think the installed 
capacity of Niagara is what, 2,000 mega- 
watts roughly? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Fifty per cent? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, no. The installed 
capacity at Niagara is what? Two thousand 
megawatts? 


Mr. G, I. Miller: At Nanticoke. Nanticoke, 
yes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: 
thought you said Niagara. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: No. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: At Nanticoke the in- 
stalled capacity is what, about 3,400 mega- 
watts, isn’t itP 


Oh, I’m sorry. I 


Mr. Frame: Nanticoke has six units at pre- 
sent installed at 500 megawatts each. It has a 
total capacity of eight. The last two are not 
yet operational. There was a serious fire at 
Nanticoke, as you know, about a year ago— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Two years ago. 


Mr. Frame: —and that delayed the installa- 
tion of one machine. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Two 


August. 


years ago; 


Mr. Frame: Two years ago; July 31, 1974. 
Six of the machines are now running, but at 
any given time one of them may be down 
for maintenance. There is a high maintenance 
factor on that type of equipment. Ontario 
Hydro publishes a bulletin monthly, which 
we get but I don’t have it with me, giving 
the availability of each of its major ma- 
chines, with Nanticoke being listed. I think 
there’s no major breakdown on the first six 
units at Nanticoke, other than that some of 
them may have been down for regular main- 
tenance. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How much power is 
being utilized at the present time, then? 
What is it putting into the system? 


Mr. Frame: It has the potential for 3,000— 
six times 500—3,000 megawatts. At the pres- 
ent time, in November, we don’t have that 
information available. I would suspect the 
summer maintenance programmes have been 
completed and that Hydro is probably get- 
ting ready to run all six units for the next 
few months. I can’t say for sure, but the 
usual plan is to have your major generating 
units available over the peak winter period. 
The peak period is usually expected between 
December and the early part of January. 
Last year it came on February 5. That was 
quite unusual. I would anticipate that Hydro 
would have all six of the units at present 
commissioned available over this peak 
period, but I don’t have any definite infor- 
mation on that. 


[4:15] 


Mr. G. I. Miller: One other concern about 
the Nanticoke site is the fly ash disposal. Has 
anything developed to utilize this ashP Were 
there some thoughts about using it for blocks 
of some type? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Concrete block? I 
think there were. In fact, don’t some com- 
panies in the cement industry buy some of 
the fly ash for cement block content? 
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Mr, Frame: Yes. Hydro has a fly ash pro- 
gramme involving experiments for the use of 
fly ash. They have contracts with several 
companies who purchase fly ash. One is with 
General Concrete out in Stoney Creek; they 
are using it for some of their concrete pro- 
ducts. Another is with an asphalt company 
which is using it to pave running tracks. I’m 
familiar with that one because one of the 
first was put down at a high school near my 
home in Burlington. 


Mr. Reed: Did you race on it? 


Mr. Frame: Mr. Reed no doubt is familiar 
with that one. They’re looking at any and 
all possibilities of using fly ash, the reason 
being that there’s more of it available. They 
are taking more fly ash out because they’re 
using precipitators and they're looking for 
ways of disposing of it. If they can sell it 
to people, it’s much easier than having to 
dispose of it. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Wasn’t the lagoon system 
for, say, the Nanticoke generating station 
site designed for perhaps 20 years? Wasn't 
the lagoon designed for that length of time? 


Mr. Frame: It’s possible. The fly ash pro- 
gramme is running in connection with the 
Lakeview Generating Station in the New 
Toronto area, but there aren’t enough outlets 
to be able to dispose of the fly ash from all 
stations. As yet, they don’t even have enough 
outlets to dispose of all the fly ash from 
Lakeview. So you're right; they probably 
have a system of containing and disposing of 
fly ash at Nanticoke. They’re actively trying 
to expand the product use for fly ash, but 
it’s experimental at the moment. Until they 
get some more experience with the fly ash 
and more people are convinced of its worthi- 
ness or they find more ways to use it, it'll be 
a slow process. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Is this reported any place 
where the people around the Legislature can 
keep tab on what progress has been made? 


Mr. Frame: I believe Hydro have a re- 
search report on it. Where it has been prom- 
inent most recently was in one of their bul- 
letins called Hydro News, which carried a 
feature story about a year ago about all the 
work that was being done. The front cover— 
Mr. Reed may have seen it—was the running 
track in Burlington. 


Mr. Reed: Yes, I remember seeing that. 


_ Mr. Frame: I think there’s a research re- 
port available on it, but it’s a, marketing 


problem to a good degree as well as a re- 
search problem. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Thank you. One other 
concern, Mr. Minister, is the fact that we 
have 2,600 dams around Ontario damming up 
water, and the Grand River is of concern to 
myself. I wonder if there was ever a study 
made on the potential of, say, the Grand 
River system as far as creating energy? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is, as your col- 
league from Halton-Burlington (Mr. Reed) 
knows, a complete list of potential hydraulic 
sites in the province which Hydro has given 
to the royal commission. The capacities 
range from something like 10 megawatts— 
maybe even lower—up to the hundreds. I 
don’t have the list here. I can’t recall whether 
the Grand is on there, but I assume it would 
be. I can send you the list. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I believe there was a 
study made back in 1895 or something and 
updated in 1943, I believe. Is that available 
at the present time? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Even at that, youre 
pre-dating me. But I'll send you the list. 'm 
really not aware of whether there was— 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Would you look into it 
and see if that is available? And if it’s not 
available, perhaps it could be made avail- 


able. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Is it specifically on the 
Grand River? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: No, I think it covered 
all the waterways in Ontario, but the Grand 
River in particular. 


Over the past 15 years there have been 
many dams provided for flood control. Water 
is just running over them and_ providing 
nothing in return. As a matter of fact, I was 
think about pumping that water back up. We 
are presently installing a heavy pipeline 
system into the Nanticoke site which could 
perhaps push the water up to Kitchener in 
the future. When the water is coming back 
down the Grand, it could be utilized; it’s on 
the same principle only on a little different 
scale. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think then what you 
are talking about is this list of potential 
hydraulic sites that I referred to, and I will 
send it to you. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: In particular I would be 
interested in knowing the capacity of the 
Grand River. I think it is one of the’ larger 
rivers in southern Ontario. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I can’t recall all of the 
specific sites on the list but I am sure the 
Grand is on there. It comes down to a ques- 
tion of economics. As Mr. Frame mentioned, 
recent experience in the Dominion on the 
development of hydraulic sites has not been 
good in terms of the cost relative to nuclear 
or fossil-fuelled stations. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: That’s true. I think he 
mentioned the James Bay project, which is 
really remote—in the construction field it has 
to be in the remotest area—and which con- 
tributes to the cost. Where you have the 
access, and the dams are already established 
or perhaps they are in a rebuilding process, 
maybe they could and should be utilized. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Before you build the dams 
on the Grand, don’t forget that if you raise 
the water about 10 feet, about a quarter 
of Brantford gets flooded. Just bear that in 
mind. 


Mr. Reed: You might not be able to get 
your 60-foot yacht quite as far up. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What I would kind of 
like to get is a channel up there so you could 
get your yacht home. Thanks very much for 
the time. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Lane? 


Mr. Lane: Mr.Minister, one of my concerns 
is regarding the pulp and paper industry. Do 
these companies buy their power directly 


from Hydro or do they buy it through the 
utility in the town where they are located? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, it would be one 
of three ways. There are some, such as On- 
tario Paper at Thorold, who would buy direct 
from Hydro. There are some who would 
generate their own, such as Great Lakes, 
who also generate enough electricity to sell 
some to Sault Ste. Marie. There are also some, 
up in Thunder Bay, I guess, who would buy 
directly from the local utility, and not 
directly from Hydro. So it falls into three 
categories. 


Mr. Lane: What I am concerned about is 
that in Espanola the cost of operation has 
gone up tremendously in recent months be- 
caused of the increase in rates. There has 
been some discussion here in the committee 
about having a flat rate where there would be 
no discount for the amount of kilowatts used. 
Also, of course, there have been some mem- 
bers saying it should be completely reversed 
from what it is now, that is, the more kilo- 
watts you use, the more expensive it gets. 
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This being the case, sir, we would be hard- 
pressed to keep our jobs and to have any 
expansion in this industry. I know they are 
looking at the increased costs very seriously 
in Espanola at the moment. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This is cerainly one 
of a number of valid reasons for sending the 
costing and pricing study on hydro rates to 
the Energy Board for public hearings, be- 
cause built into the proposal for industry are 
things like time-of-day pricing and_peak- 
load pricing. Certainly in an industry where 
they can’t shift activities off the peak—I 
don’t know whether that’s the case at the 
mill in Espanola or not—then, as I read the 
proposal, there would be a significant in- 
crease for an industry like that. 


These are the kinds of things that have 
got to be aired at the Energy Board, whether 
its by industry associations or individual 
companies, to indicate what effect the pro- 
posal would have on them and what effect, 
therefore, that would have on the economy 
in a given community or district. Obviously 
we don’t want to drive industry out of the 
province. If anything, we want to continue 
to attract industry to the province. When the 
board makes its findings after the hearings, 
this is the kind of information they have got 
to have in front of them. They must know 
not just the impact that such a_ proposal 
would have on the residential rates, which 
is certainly important, but also the impact 
it would have on the places where people 
work. 


Mr. Lane: I certainly appreciate that there 
is concern about it because I know Eddy 
Forest had planned to expand and maybe 
increase the job potential by 300 jobs. But 
looking at their power bill in the last few 
months, they are having second thoughts 
about it. Certainly if we were to reverse the 
trend and charge them more for kilowatt- 
hours used rather than less after a certain 
point— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mind you, I suspect 
that once Ontario has gone through this 
process and established a new rate structure, 
it won’t be long before the other provinces 
will follow suit, since we do tend to be the 
leaders in the country in most aspects of 
hydro-electric utilities. 


Mr. Lane: I won’t refer to that any more. 
You were talking yesterday about travelling 
around the country and talking to the vari- 
ous Premiers and ministers responsible for 
energy throughout Canada. I understand 
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that there is an interprovincial-grid study 
under way. Is there any status report on 
that study at this time? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is a meeting 
here in Toronto later this month, I guess it 
is, to clean up the terms of reference. There 
was a chairman of the study—a Mr. Lloyd I 
think was his name, from Saskatchewan— 
who resigned as chairman. Apparently he 
was appointed to some more senior position 
and he had to give it up. So they're meeting 
to choose a new chairman and clean up or 
get final concurrence on the terms of refer- 
ence. It might have had to be done anyway, 
with the election of a new government in 
Quebec, which will want to take a look at 
those terms of reference and be sure that it 
agrees with them. 


But we expect, I guess in late 1977, to 
have a report on this. The federal govern- 
ment is going to pay half the cost and the 
provinces will pay their share as prorated 
on the basis of population. Ontario’s share 
of that study is, I think, $54.000. 


Mr. Lane: So it’s proceeding reasonably 
well and well have some useful informa- 
tion? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, before I ask a 
third and a last question, I want to make a 
comment or a suggestion. Maybe I should 
remind the hon. minister that the 1971 elec- 
tion brought in a fair amount of new gov- 
ernment members. He and I were among 
them, and he was probably the most junior 
and I was probably the most senior one at 
the time. You’re now the hon. minister, and 
I’m probably less honourable but I’m still 
older. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, I had a talk with 
your wife yesterday and I have no doubts 
about your honour. 


Mr. Lane: I’m glad you were speaking to 
her about it, but in any case, I trust that 
the suggestion I’m going to make will be 
treated rather kindly because of my age and 
you'll take that into consideration. 


In any case, Mr. Gaunt iand others have 
raised the question about unfair fuel pricing. 
This is really a great concern of mine and 
has been ever since I have been a member. 
I've voiced it many times and I guess I’m 
voicing it once more. You suggested yester- 
day that there are variations in gas prices 
between places that are close together, such 
as Niagara Falls, New York, and Niagara 


Falls, Ontario. Due to gas price wars right 
in my own riding there’s a 15-cent spread 
in price. I can buy it 15 cents cheaper in 
Espanola than I can in Gore Bay—84 against 
99 cents for non-leaded gas. 


Under normal conditions the prices are 
considerably higher in the north than they 
are in the south. Yet right in my own riding 
we have Little Current and Cutler reserve 
with large storage tanks where the fuel is all 
loaded from boats and delivered from there 
by truck, yet Little Current is one of the 
high-priced areas, with a large storage tank 
there. 


I've always felt and I still feel that for 
gasoline and other basic commodities the 
price should be equal all across the province. 
We people from the north realized when we 
decided to live in the north that we were 
going to use more fuel to do business up 
there, because to do the same business we 
have to travel farther from point A to point 
B than we would in the south with less 
mileage and less fuel cost. We accept that. 
We accept the fact that it’s colder up there 
and there are more winter months and lower 
temperatures and we are going to have to 
burn more oil over a longer period of time 
as well. That’s part of being a northerner 
but what I don’t accept is the fact that we 
should be paying 15 cents or so more for 
the gasoline and oil that we use. 


[4:30] 


I think all the oil companies distributing 
in this province, whether they are distribut- 
ing to their company-owned retailers or to 
independent retailers should be required to 
lay down their product at the same price any- 
where in this province at that final retail 
outlet. This would allow one retailer to de- 
cide whether he wanted to have a self-serve 
station, sell a lot of gas and make a small 
mark-up per gallon and let the other fellow 
decide that he wanted to have a fully opera- 
tive service station and sell his gasoline by 
selling service. 


It just seems to me that all of the oil 
companies distributing in this province should 
be required to lay down their product, 
whether it be to an independent or to their 
own stations, at the same price. We are still 
leaving some flexibility to the retailer and 
we are not taking away the private enterprise 
aspect of it. He can decide to do it several 
ways to compete with his neighbour. That 
would make it fair to everybody in this 
province. 

While some people in the south may think 
it’s unfair probably to have an A istonHion 
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of prices across the province, when one thinks 
of the millions of people who live in the 
south and the few hundred thousand who live 
in the north and when one thinks of the 
fact that the “golden horseshoe”, as we call 
it, is the golden horseshoe basically because 
of the great resources it gets from the north, 
then there is no reason in my mind why this 
shouldn’t be the case. 


This is why I made that little attack on you 
a few minutes ago about my seniority and 
age because I realize that otherwise you may 
treat this with not too much thought and 
deliberation. I would hope that you really 
would think about it seriously. I think it 
could work and it should work and that the 
people of the province would buy it and the 
people in the north are entitled to it. I don’t 
want you to say yes or no today. I would 
like you to sleep on that one for a while. 
I really think a great deal of consideration 
should be given to that type of problem. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It is something to 
which I have given a ‘great deal of thought. 
Let’s set a couple of things straight. When 
people talk about price differentials between 
north and south, invariably what they do is 
pick the highest price they can find in the 
north and pick the lowest price they can find 
in the south and try to paint a picture that 
says that everybody in the south is paying 
that low price. 

Yet over the summer we did keep tabs on 
prices. In the middle of the summer, gasoline 
in Toronto was about 78.9 cents a gallon. At 
the same time in Sault Ste. Marie, the pre- 
vailing pump price of regular gasoline was 
76.9 cents a gallon. It was 78.9 in Timmins. 
I don’t have the figures for Sudbury here but, 
by and large, they were about 78.9 or 79.9. 
At the same time in Toronto, 78.9 was the 
general prevailing price. 

There were places—self-serve and inde- 
pendents—where gasoline was as low as 72.9 
or 73.9, if not lower than that. In fact, they 
were lower than that. There were stations 
in my riding, independents, who were selling 
gasoline in the summer for 68.9 and 69.9 
but there were also stations in Toronto, such 
as one on Bay Street, where gasoline was 
93.9 and 94.9. In fact, in many stations in 
the south gasoline was more expensive than 
in many parts of the north—for that matter 
in many parts of the whole province. 


It is basically a function of three things: 


One, the relative lack of competition—the 
fact that in a centre like Timmins, or Thun- 
der Bay, or Windsor, or Ottawa, or Toronto, 
you do have more penetration by the inde- 
pendents, you do have more of a penetration 
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of such marketing techniques as self-serve. 
I dare say in Little Current there is not a 
self-serve station. 


Second, you do have a transportation dif- 
ferential. The distribution margins we found 
in Toronto, for instance, were about 0.49 
cents a gallon. In the Sault, even though the 
price was two cents a gallon less, the distri- 
bution cost was 3.82 cents a gallon. And in 
Timmins, where the price was exactly the 
same as Toronto, the distribution cost was 
7.2 cents, but because of competition and, 
again, because they have got things like in- 
dependents and like self-serve and that sort 
of thing and company support to the dealers, 
then the prices were the same or lower. 


You also find that dealer margins are 
higher in the north. Just to give you one 
example, let’s compare Red Lake, a place 
which is often referred to. In the summer 
their price was 97.9 cents compared to the 
Winnipeg price of 78.9 cents—I compare it 
to Winnipeg because their product in that 
part of the province does come from the 
refineries in Winnipeg. That’s a differential 
of 19 cents. 


There is 7.52 cents of that for distribu- 
tion, to get it from Shell, Imperial or which- 
ever refinery they talk about in Winnipeg to 
Red Lake. The dealer margin at ithat time 
in Winnipeg was 8.5 cents a gallon. The 
dealer margin in Red Lake was 17.5 cents a 
gallon. So there was a further nine cents, 
and the refinery net back—in other words, 
when you take all these things off, the money 
going back to ‘the refinery—was 2.48 cents 
higher. 


Let me just go back to the Sault. The re- 
finery net back in the summer was 37.71 
cents per gallon to the refiners in Toronto. 
The net back in ‘the Sault in the summer was 
32.38 cents; it was actually 5.33 cents™a 
gallon less than the refineries were getting per 
gallon in the Sault. In Timmins, the com- 
parison was 37.71 to 30.51 cents, so the 
companies were getting 7.2 cents a gallon 
less in those markets. 

There is no question—and we discussed 
this yesterday—we could go to a gas price 
regulation system, as has been suggested, to, 
if you will, equalize. I don’t think you could 
possibly “equalize” gasoline prices in the 
province unless you also regulated the deal- 
ers, unless you told those dealers in Red 
Lake who are getting 17.5 cents a gallon, 
or the dealers in Dryden who are getting 
12.5 cents a gallon, or those in Kenora who 
are getting 13.9 cents a gallon, that that’s 
too high; that you are going to have 'to come 
down to some provincial average. 
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The effect of it all would be that you 
will increase the prices in about 97 or 98 
per cent of the market in the province—and 
you would have to. Let me make it abso- 
lutely clear, you would have to regulate the 
individual station operator. You know, I’m 
sure, that in the north a much higher pro- 
portion of the stations are actually owned 
by people whose names appear above the 
doors, the actual property, than is the case 
here in tthe south, I suggest that what you 
would find is that the prices would be higher 
across the province. This has certainly been 
the case in Nova Scotia, where they have 
regulation by the Public Utilities Board ot 
Nova Scotia for the last three or four years. 
The price of gasoline today in Halifax, under 
regulation, is 10 cents a gallon higher than it 
is here in Toronto. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You have to take into 
account the special conditions that exist in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, with Irving 
being pretty well in total control. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In Nova Scotia you’ve 
got all the majors in there. You’ve got Shell, 
youve got Gulf and Imperial, as well, I 
grant you, as Irving. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Where do they get their 


raw? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s not the point. 
The point is they’re regulated. They’re regu- 
lated on the basis of a reasonable return. 
Their dealer margins are regulated, a mini- 
mum of 12 cents dealer margin, so that the 
dealer in Toronto who, in the summer was 
getting 7.8 would move up 4.2 cents a gallon 
on the dealer margin and the guy in Red 
Lake would drop 5.5 cents a gallon. 


Mr. 'Makarchuk: The problem there is the 
same as the problem in Ontario. I was in the 
Maritimes this summer and, despite the fact 
that they would be bringing in their crude 
from Venezuela and so on, they're getting 
gasoline at the same price that anybody else 
would with the federal subsidy, of course. 
Next to the refineries, and the refineries are 
there, the transportation costs are not that 
high but their prices were probably about 10 
to 15 cents higher than what they were in 
Ontario. 


Basically, it’s not their production costs 
that’s driving the prices up there. The reason 
that the prices are where they are is because 
you have a monopoly situation, and you also 
have a couple of governments that are really 
not that concerned despite the facade of try- 
ing to control the prices. They would some- 


times roll back or insist on a freeze when a 
by-election was going on. 

The fault with that ministry and this min- 
istry is the fact that you’re prepared to talk 
and you're prepared to collect a lot of little 
figures, so much here and so much there, but 
youre not really prepared to move into the 
energy business in the way that at least you 
would provide a sort of competitive edge and 
you're leaving everything at the mercy of the 
oil companies in this case. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, I think in point of 
fact, Mr. Makarchuk, I don’t know whether 
youve read the report from Dalhousie Univer- 
sity on gasoline marketing in Nova Scotia, but 
what they find is that, in fact, the regulatory 
system—and this is the only model we can 
look at in considering it and Ive honestly 
tried to keep an open mind when the sug- 
gestions come forward—looking at this model 
and looking at the review of it, the govern- 
ment studies programme at Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, Halifax, Nova Scotia, they find that, 
in fact, the regulatory system has put the 
price higher; that it has done away with com- 
petition in the province of Nova Scotia and, 
as a result, the consumers are paying more 
than they would if there was, in fact, a com- 
petitive market in that province. 


Mr. Makarchuk: What you are saying, Mr. 
Minister—I’m sorry, I'm not being rude here, 
but in a sense you're talking about competi- 
tion. There is no competition among the oil 
companies. Sure, youll find the odd little 
operator who is competing with others in the 
process. What he really does is, he ends up 
subsidizing the oil companies because he 
brings his savings into the business and after 
he’s been milked dry by the oil company he 
goes out peddling milk, or something like that 
by truck, but he’s out of a job. This is where 
the competition is. That is meaningless com- 
petition. If you really want to regulate it 
into that area, you're regulating nothing. 
Where you regulate it is at the other end and, 
as I say, when you move into it in a mean- 
ingful way, I don’t mean just down here, I 
mean at the refinery. 


If you sat down and broke down the 
efficiency of that operation, the cost per gal- 
lon of producing gasoline. etc., you'll find that 
their costs aren’t any higher than the costs in 
Ontario, or in the United States, or anywhere 
else. What makes one question all these 
assumptions is the fact that between the costs 
of crude and the costs of production, the con- 
sumer pays much higher prices. It’s the same 
in Ontario. You can find figures where in 
some places prices are lower and some where 
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they are higher but no oil company is giving 
away gasoline anywhere in the world, and 
they never did, and if the prices are lower 
and they can make a profit on it why should 
the consumer be forced to pay higher prices? 


[4:45] 


Mr. Williams: Point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think Mr. Lane has the floor. 


(Mr. Lane: Well, I don’t want to prolong 
this question, but like I said, I want the min- 
ister to give it some consideration. I don’t 
think we should regulate the dealer. I think 
that will regulate itself. If the people of this 
province are aware of the fact that that guy 
gets his product delivered to his service sta- 
tion for the same price as the fellow does a 
1,000 miles away, then he is going to have to 
adjust his markup accordingly or not sell the 
gas. Right now he can blame it on the dis- 
tributor: “I’ve got to pay so much more be- 
cause I am so much further away’, or some 
other reason. 


Ms. Gigantes: You are on the right track. 
Mr. Lane: It just doesn’t wash with me. 


Mr. Makarchuk: We are all for private 
enterprise and all for competition. 


Mr. Lane: I want competition and I want 
free enterprise and that’s why I don’t want to 
regulate the dealer. I want him to regulate 
himself by the people of this province and 
I think if it becomes a known fact with the 
public—and I don’t give a darn, the inde- 
pendent man has to buy his gas someplace, 
he’s got to buy it from one of the oil com- 
panies, so if they have to lay down their 
product at the same price regardless of 
whether he is independent or whether it’s 
company-owned that puts everybody on a fair 
footing there. 


I may decide to pay him five cents or six 
cents a gallon more for my gas because I like 
the way the guy services my car. I don’t want 
to get out in a snowstorm and put the gas 
in and wonder whether the oil is low or not 
and all the rest of it. So I have that choice. I 
think that leaves the free enterprise system 
working and that’s what I want to work. I 
just think it would regulate itself and we 
wouldn't have to regulate these guys at all. 
I don’t think we would save any money 
right across the province. I think you are right 
on that. I don’t think we would spend any 
more money either. But the people in the 
north would feel that they have been treated 
a hell of a lot fairer than they are presently 
being treated. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s obviously an 
alternative too. I just suggest to you— 


Mr. Makarchuk: You are getting there, 
John. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —that you are quite 
right, that there would not be any savings 
of money. You know, I once put it to an oil 
company official, I said, “Where is your re- 
turn better, in Nova Scotia or in Ontario?” 
And we hadn’t been discussing regulation. 
He said, “Nova Scotia. Unquestionably Nova 
Scotia, because we are guaranteed a return. 
We don't have to compete.” And this is at the 
refinery level. 


There is no need for the refineries to com- 
pete. If you look at the Isbister report and 
the comments on return on capital, what he 
found was that refining in this province, be- 
cause of the fact that there is an over-supply 
of products right now, an over-capacity in re- 
fineries, the return is one of the lowest of any 
business going on in the province. I grant you 
that what you are suggesting can be done but 
let’s not fool the people. It will mean higher 
prices in most of the province. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Minister, just before we 
give up on this—and I'm not going to give 
up today, Ill give up 10 years down the 
road maybe—it has been suggested that we 
can equalize the prices by juggling with the 
gas tax figure between the north and the 
south. I am suggesting that this would mean 
that some dealers would really be taken ad- 
vantage of, because if a dealer was close to 
the border of the imaginary line, the French 
River or whatever it is, across the border, 
obviously the people would drive over the 
line and get their gas and drive back and 
that guy wouldn’t be selling any gas. So we 
would be forcing him out of business. This 
way everybody is on the same footing to start 
with. Their gas is in their tank. It’s costing 
them exactly the same amount of money to 
get it. How they sell it is entirely up to them, 
because if they don’t sell it right I am not 
going to buy it from them. But I have a choice 
and he has a choice. Like I say, I don’t think 
in the overall picture there would be just as 
many dollars spent on fuel as there are now, 
but it would be more equally distributed and 
everybody would feel that at least they were 
getting a fair deal. Whether or not that was 
the case— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Even though it’s cost- 
ing them more? 


Mr. Lane: Even though it may be costing 
them more. In my own work I drive 35,000 
miles a year and you probably drive half of 
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that, I don’t know, but this is the experience 
of a northerner because my riding is 200 
miles long. Everything is the same in the 
north. I’m not complaining about that. I am 
proud to be a northerner and I accept that 
cost, but I just don’t want ithe extra cost, 


that’s all. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You just don’t want to be 
screwed, that’s all. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think there’s a long 
way to go on this. I'd be happy to table with 
the committee, or provide at some later point, 
all of the information that Isbister did take 
originally in camera and is now public, on 
the return in the refinery industry. I think, 
though, that the kind of thing youre sug- 
gesting would be a godsend to a lot of people 
in finding business. It would do away with a 
lot of the need for them to compete to im- 
prove on the efficiencies of plant, to get the 
optimum output from a plant to keep their 
cost per gallon down so they can compete 
with the other refiners. It can be done, no 
question about it, but I repeat again, don’t 
anybody think that this will mean lower gaso- 
line prices in the whole province. It'll mean 
higher gasoline prices in most of the province 
and for about maybe two per cent or three 
per cent of the overall provincial market 
slightly lower perhaps. 

I don’t know what you do in a community 
where maybe you've got four or five gasoline 
stations and the operators have grown up to- 
gether, and all know one another. Unless 
you inject in there something like a self-serve 
or an independent that changes the competi- 
tive market mix in an area, let’s face it, my 
impression is that one guy puts his price up 
and the others say, “Well, that’s what he’s 
getting for it, we'll all charge the same.” 
There’s an amazing similarity in prices in 
these smaller communities among the stations 
and you're not going to get competition. 


Mr. Lane: The same thing happens when a 
price war starts: they all go down overnight. 
In one place in my riding they've stayed 
down for a year and everybody’s still in 
business. So somebody—it must be the oil 
companies—is subsidizing these guys in that 
price war. This, again, is an unfair situation 
really, because 10 miles down the road maybe 
the volume is less and then the companies 
aren't prepared to subsidize the price wars, 
so that poor guy is stuck with either— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That would only be if 
they want to lose their share of that market, 
they would do that. I recognize what you’re 
saying, and at face value it has a lot of attrac- 
tion, ‘but I just tell you that in the long run 


what it’s going to mean is higher prices in 
Timmins, higher prices in the Sault, higher 
prices in Sudbury, Thunder Bay, Windsor, 
Owen Sound, Toronto, Barrie, Kingston, 
Ottawa, Belleville, Trenton, and Espanola— 
anywhere extreme competition is in place right 
now. 


Mr. Lane: Thank you very much for not 
telling me I was senile, anyway. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, just before 
Mr. Reed starts, I think there’s one conclusion 
we can draw from this, and that is that Mr. 
Lane would make a good minister of northern 
affairs. 


Mr. Moffatt: Then he could equalize the 
prices all over the north. 


Mr. Lane: Once a northerner, always a 
northerner: you just can’t back away from it, 
and I don’t want to back away from it. 


(Mr. Reed: If Mr. Lane was with the right 
party I would certainly concur with that 
assessment of his abilities. 


Mr. Lane: That’s a matter of opinion. 


Mr. Reed: I realize these subject areas are 
rather wide-ranging and when we got into 
this energy policy programme there was one 
area that I was more or less determined I 
would not mention this afternoon. However, 
my colleague brought it up and I’m afraid 
I’m going to have to enlarge on it, and that 
is in reference to the hydraulic potentia] in 
southern Ontario. 


There was, in fact, a publication that was 
republished in about 1943, which was A 
Compendium of Water Powers in Ontario. It 
was a reprint of a publication that was first 
published in 1895, and I’ve seen it and I 
haven’t quite obtained a copy yet but I think 
I’m going to get one. The compendium lists 
powers of all sizes, that is right down to the 
very small amounts, and one of the interesting 
observations in following through on those 
developed powers that are listed in that book. 
We find that the actual developed available 
power is about double the awarded power in 
the study that was done at that time and so 
it would seem that the study was very con- 
servative, to coin a phrase. 

There was another study done, as you al- 
luded to, in about 1972, which was a limited 
study which covered a number of the larger 
small water powers. I had the pleasure of 
meeting the man who did that study, and 
one of the recommendations that he made in 
conjunction with that study was that for all 
the new dam installations that were being 
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built by the Ministry of Natura] Resources 
a thimble be provided in the apron of the 
dam to accommodate a penstock at some 
future date. So far as I know that study has 
been ignored. There have been dams built 
since that time, and there has been no 
mechanical accommodation made in the apron 
of dams for the provision of access by pen- 
stock. 


With the recognition that smaller hydraulic 
powers can be economically developed, if 
not by Ontario Hydro and not by the govern- 
ment but on a private development basis, I 
wonder if the Minister of Energy through his 
position of policy maker in energy, would 
undertake to have some sort of understanding 
with the Ministry of Natural Resources as to 
the utilization of these dams. If the govern- 
ment doesn’t want them, if Hydro doesn’t 
want to use them, then it would seem to me 
only logical that the utilization of the avail- 
able power be made available to private 
enterprise. 

The technology is well in place. Package 
turbines of all sizes now are available, not 
quite off the shelf yet but theyre available 
on the market, and we have also now got the 
technology whereby we don’t even have to 
put the thimble in the apron of the dam any 
more, we can draw the water right over the 
top. I realize this is a subject that is ver 
dear to my heart and I might be very rightly 
accused to having something of a vested in- 
terest in hydraulic power. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: Almost a fixation! 


IMr. Reed: Almost a fixation, except to say, 
as my colleague pointed out, there are 2,600 
of these dams in Ontario and there are only 
a handful of them doing anything except hold- 
ing water back for cottagers and it’s time that 
they were made available for use. 

My own personal experience indicates that 
the Ministry of Natural Resources has been 
rather negative in this respect and I would 
respectfully suggest that the minister under- 
take to use his good offices to facilitate this 
kind of utilization. On a coffee-cup, off-the- 
thumbnail estimate, there’s probably a million 
horsepower sitting there, going downstream 
night and day, winter and summer, and it’s 
being totally wasted. If that power can be 
made available and can be utilized by smaller 
municipalities, if it can be utilized by private 
industry, then so be it, let’s get on with the 
job. It’s all there. It’s just waiting to be 
harnessed. 


(Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Chairman, the 
member will recall that recommendation III-26 
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of the select committee report had to do with 
hydraulic sites and the government accepts it 
and so directed Hydro that the potential is to 
be harnessed where they are economically and 
environmentally feasible. The hon. member 
wrote to me a number of months before he 
became an hon. member about the Credit and 
that’s where I first became aware of— 


‘Mr. Reed: On a matter of clarification, I 
did not run for office on that ticket. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, but going back to 
when I first became familiar with your name 
and the issue. As I recall, the problem at the 
time was the Ministry of Natura] Resources— 
I guess it would be the fisheries people, what- 
ever the branch is called—was concerned 
about the stocking of the Credit and what 
individual hydraulic sites would do. 


[5:00] 


We accept that the potential of hydraulic 
sites has to be maximized where it is eco- 
nomically feasible, and they are not all 
going to be economically feasible as com- 
pared to providing power from Nanticoke or 
Pickering or somewhere like that. Surely you 
are not suggesting that the mandate of an- 
other ministry should be subverted entirely 
The Ministry of the Environment is bound 
to be interested in some of these, where the 
development of some of the sites that are 
listed on Hydro’s documents would involve 
considerable flooding. 


Mr. Reed: May I comment just for a 
minute, Mr. Minister, on ‘that item? First ot 
all, through my own meetings with the Min- 
ister of Natural Resources I have discovered 
that one of the arguments against the de- 
velopment of certain small powers on certain 
designated rivers has been, indeed, because 
of the fisheries programme, However, in con- 
sultation with the chief of that programme. 
I find that he has no objection to co-operation 
through the provision of fishways and so on. 
That branch of the ministry has been rather 
deficient in ‘the development of adequate 
fishway technology. 


It has been indicated to me that certainly 
the path of choice was the easy path, to let 
tthe dams rot down or take them out and be 
done with them and simply not allow any 
more to be built. I do believe, however 
through certain efforts that have been made, 
that particular point of view has been chang- 
ing. Certainly the chief of the fisheries area 
has indicated that they are going to take 
another very hard look at the whole business 
of fish ladders and their effectiveness, and 
how they apply, and so on, So I think that 
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is a hurdle that can certainly be overcome 
without too much problem. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In some cases, I am 
sure it can. Then the economics of it will 
come into it. 


Mr. Reed: Okay. Now let me just deal 
with the economics, which I don’t think 
should be dealt with here to such an extent 
as indicated. I have faced the economics 
argument with the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources who have even told me that they 
questioned the economics of developing 
hydraulic generation. The point is this, that 
if it’s available to free enterprise to develop 
hydraulic generation, the economics of that 
installation are nobody’s business. They are 
not the business of the ministry. They are 
not the business of anybody. It is simply 
the business of making the facility available 
for free enterprise to develop them. Why 
should we argue about the vagaries of the 
cost of installing power? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I was referring to 
Hydro, but certainly I agree with you. Let’s 
take an example. 


Mr. Reed: I was taking an example. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: International Nickel is 
proposing to install a hydraulic site on the 
Spanish River. I forget the capacity. It is 
120 or 130 megawatts. In that case they 
have decided that as far as economics are 
concemed, it is in their best interests to 
reduce their dependence on Ontario Hydro. 
But in that case you do have the Sierra Club 
which is a well known and well respected 
environmental group— 


Mr. Reed: I know the president well. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —taking a position 
that this would not be desirable for a number 
of reasons which it put forward. There the 
economics, as I say, have been determined 
to be manageable at least by that private 
enterprise concern, but you do have certain 
public interest groups saying, “That may be. 
but let’s look at the environment.” 


Mr. Reed: I think in terms of the trade- 
offs between the Sierra Club and the eco- 
nomics, the relative deleterious effect of hold- 
ing back water temporarily has been recon- 
sidered to a certain extent by the Sierra 
Club. I think if you were to talk with them 
today and ask them about the trade-offs be- 
tween hydraulic and nuclear power they 
have somewhat altered their concepts. Of 
course, were all concerned about the en- 
vironment and we're all concerned about the 


effect of man-made ecosystems, which is a 
term that I learned a couple of weeks ago 
from a biologist who was concerned about 
mill ponds. There’s no question about that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t have anything, 
to do with mill! ponds. 


Mr. Reed: But in the business of the trade- 
offs between one and the other, when thing: 
are weighed in the balance, we find some 
new points of view being developed. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Can I just point out 
something with regard to the Spanish River 
matter, because I’m interested in your com- 
ment, we had a letter from them outlining 
their concerns about the potential of the de- 
velopment and that letter is no more than 
two weeks old. So unless they've been to 
Damascus in the last two weeks, they’re still 
officially on record as either being opposed— 
I can’t remember exactly what the letter said 
—to that particular development. 


Mr. Reed: That’s certainly news to me, be- 
cause I have been in some discussion with 
Ric Symmes over the issue. Was that from 
Symmes? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, he signed it. 


Mr. Reed: We have two sources. Just one 
comment I would make to reinforce this bus- 
iness of the existing dams, the existing instal- 
lations, the existing ones that do nothing. 
They're common in my riding. They're com- 
mon in many ridings. The question is, will 
the Ministry of Energy change or help to 
facilitate a change in attitude on the part of 
the Ministry of Natural Resources so that they 
simply don’t give you a blanket “no” when 
you talk about the development of power? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The directive that I 
talked about came from myself as Minister 
of Energy, but it was only after discussion 
at cabinet and concurrence by the cabinet 
that the directive would go. Since cabinet in- 
cludes the Minister of Natural Resources (Mr. 
Bernier) I think you can say that the govern- 
ment’s position is the hydraulic sites should 
be developed where economically and en- 
vironmentally feasible. This is the directive 
to Hydro. 


I think with that goes the fact that the 
government is, in effect, saying that if a 
private concern wants to develop a hydraulic 
site the economics, you're quite right, that’s 
their problem, theyre the ones who can de- 
cide whether it’s in their best interests to go 
ahead and do it—but they would have to 
satisfy the environmental requirements, which 
would include whatever concerns the Ministry 
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of Natural Resources might have, whether it’s 
stocking of rivers or some other ecological 
condition along the river that might be 
affected by flooding. 


Mr. Reed: So what you're saying is that 
‘with these existing installations, if a private 
concern were to say, “Look, I’d like to make 
use of the power available on this facility,” 
‘you could see no obstacle in terms of— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If they’re going to put 
up the money and if there are any extra 
‘transmission lines involved and they’re going 
to build those, and they can satisfy the en- 
‘vironmental standards from Environment and 
Natural Resources, I see no reason to stop 
them. 


Mr. Reed: Thank you very much. Okay, 
in terms of policy development, one of the 
observations that I’ve made is, of course, 
that you’ve taken the position that your min- 
istry is a policy secretariat. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: A policy ministry. 


Mr. Reed: A policy ministry, pardon me, 
‘but at the same time you've really found it 
necessary to embark on at least a couple of 
programmes now. I’m wondering when your 
government will finally realize that your 
ministry is developing now and will in the 
‘years to come develop into probably the most 
important ministry in the government? 

It’s not that I’m trying to boost you up- 
stairs, Mr. Minister, or anything, but it’s just 
that you know— 


Mr. \Makarchuk: He wants to move you 
right out. 


Mr. Reed: —and I know, and the staff 
assembled here knows, that energy will be 
one of the determinants of our economic 
future and the changes that take place are 
going to take place thick and fast over the 
next 10 years or so. I would like to make the 
appeal, through the Chair to you and to the 
Premier (Mr. Davis), for heaven’s sake make 


this a full-fledged ministry. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: It is a full-fledged minis- 
try. This is a curious position to be in. For as 
many years as I’ve been interested in politics 
and reading Hansard from the Commons and 
here, since I was about 11 years old, I’ve 
read reports of member after member damn- 
ing ministers for building empires; and here 
I am saying to you, I don’t want to build an 
empire, I don’t want the ministry to be any 
bigger than it is because it is very flexible, 
very. responsive, extremely capable and _ pro- 
fessional now, I don’t want a huge ministry. 
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This is the only province in the country that 
has a Ministry of Energy, the only one. 

In Newfoundland it’s the Department of 
Energy and Mines, they throw mines in with 
it; in Nova Scotia it’s an Energy Secretariat, 
I believe, that reports to the Minister of 
Mines. 


Mr. B. Newman: Surely you aren't going to 
compare those provinces with Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t know what 
they’ve got in New Brunswick or PEI. 

There’s a Minister of Natural Resources in 
New Brunswick; and in PElI—what’s his 
name?—I guess he is Minister of Trade or, 
Industry and Commerce as a matter of fact. 

In Quebec it’s the Minister of Natural Re- 
sources, so it’s all thrown in together. In 
Manitoba it’s the Minister of Industry and 
Commerce; in Saskatchewan it’s Energy and 
Resources—no, they don’t even call it energy 
and resources, it’s just Resources. In Alberta, 
it’s Energy and Natural Resources; in BC, it’s 
Energy, Transportation and Communications. 

This is the only province in the Dominion 
that has set up a ministry strictly devoted to 
energy. 


Mr. Reed: With all due respect, Mr. Min- 
ister, this is perhaps one of the most needy 
provinces in terms of its energy future. 


(Mr. B. Newman: The only province that is 
energy poor. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: Like six of the other 
provinces we are energy poor, like seven of 
the other provinces. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Minister, that’s not the 
point he’s trying to make, nor is it the point 
we are trying to make. 


‘Mr. Reed: Thanks. 


‘Ms. Gigantes: We are trying to make the 
point that the ministry has to ‘be strong 
enough to be able to carry out certain very 
necessary programmes. We don’t feel it is. I 
don’t care what you call it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You know, two days 
ago I asked you to come back and give me 
some specifics as to particular issues, particu- 
lar conferences in which we’ve been involved, 
and tell me where were we not strong enough? 
Where was our research deficient, where were 
our arguments deficient? That was two days 
ago. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The gasoline crisis. 
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(Mr. Wildman: How much oil have you 
produced? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Perhaps you weren't in 
the room when I pointed out that natural gas 
production in the province was up 40) per 
cent last year. 


Mr. ‘Makarchuk: That’s not under your 
ministry. 

‘Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: It’s under the govern- 
ment. 


‘Mr. Reed: I just wanted to make the point 
that you are into programmes, whether or not 
you really wanted to be in the first place or 
whether you intended to be, so let’s allude to 
that and proceed. 


Now in terms of technology, I see this 
year your estimates are up substantially from 
last year. I see $243,190 in 1974-75 actual 
expenditure; I see estimates 1975-76, 
$735,950. That, to me, should indicate a hope- 
ful sign, Mr. Minister, because it would seem 
that the energy technology area involves the 
research and development aspect. So I would 
ask you, does that area of increased expend- 
iture involve research and development; and 
if so, could you outline for us just what areas 
of research and development have increased 
this past year? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The energy technology 
item that shows in the estimates includes, at 
the time they were printed, the energy con- 
servation programme as well. There has been 
a significant beefing up of that programme. 

Now where do you want to start as to 
what it includes? 


Mr. Reed: Okay, I want to try to draw 
some sort of comparison with last year’s 
feeble expenditure on solar development, and 
I'd like to know just how much farther your 
financial commitments have gone in research 
and development in an area that we consider 
to be most vital to the province. 


[5:15] 


Hon. 'Mr. Timbrell: Ill just get a break- 
down of what’s involved. 


All right, $266,000 of the—where are we 
hereP—$382,000, you have to add $186,300 
salaries and wages, services $382,000; well, 
$266,000 of that is the Ministry of Energy’s 
portion of the energy management Programme 
which totals $1,985,000. In other words, 
there’s $1,719,000 which is allocated among 
the ministries of Agriculture and F ood, Col- 
leges and Universities, Correctional Services, 
Education, Environment, Government Serv- 
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ices, Health, Housing, Industry and Tourism, 
Transportation and Communications. That is 
co-ordinated by our ministry. There’s $266,000 
in our estimates, so that the balance would be 
involved in such things as solar and wind, and 
position papers on— 


‘Mr. Reed: Would that be $266,000 minus: 
$735,000? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: No; $382,000 minus. 
$266,000, it’s $116,000. 


Mr. Reed: It’s $382,000; so $116,000. That 
means then, if I’m assessing this correctly, 
that $116,000 was the expenditure for re- 
search and development in renewable re- 
sources? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: Am I roughly right? 
Shall I try and interpret thisP All right, you 
come to the mike and correct me then. 


Ms. Gigantes: This is also my question 
from yesterday. 


Dr. Higgin: This question was asked yes- 
terday by Ms. Gigantes, and I think we 
should preface our remarks by again pointing 
out the role of the ministry as a policy min- 
istry and the energy management programme, 
which works in other ministries, as being real- 
ly the vehicle through which we get solar 
energy work done, providing seed money to 
other ministries to encourage them to get in- 
volved in this area. That’s really the purpose 
of the energy management programme, not to 
give them the whole amount but to encour- 
age them. 


As far as solar energy research is concerned 
in 1976 and 1977, the energy management 
programme itself directly provided seed money 
totalling $50,000 into other ministries. The 
other ministries themselves, as a result of 
doing design work and design studies using 
that money, are now committed to an ex- 
penditure of $185,000 on solar energy, on 
solar heating and cooling experiments. That 
makes for a total of $235,000 on solar heating 
and cooling which is budgeted by the govern- 
ment. We can’t separate the two— 


Mr. Reed: Are you using the word “solar” 
in the confined term or are you using it 
as the broad base term— 

Dr. Higgin: I’m using it as— 

Mr. Reed: —combining wind, solar— 

Dr. Higgin: No, I’m using it in the con- 


fined term now. I'll get to the other expendi- 
tures in a moment. 
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Mr. Reed: Thank you. 


Dr. Higgin: The next area we're directly 
involved in through the energy management 
programme in providing seed money is in- 
vestigating new methods of getting energy 
from waste. We have a number of projects 
running here with the Ministry of the En- 
vironment. In this fiscal year the amount of 
seed money going into those projects was 
$32,000. The Ministry of the Environment it- 
self is supplementing this amount by a further 
$18,000, making a total of $50,000 in the 
energy from waste area. The last area we're 
interested in is the wind power area. The 
ministry itself, in its own budget, outside of 
the energy management programme, has 
committed an amount of $40,000 to wind 
energy research. If we add up all these 
figures, if I have done my sums correct, we 
come to a total of $325,000 on renewable 
within the government that’s budgeted in 
this fiscal year. 


I'd like to just add a couple of notes tc 
this. This figure includes some design fees 
for solar buildings, and they are current esti- 
mates. We can't tell exactly what the design 
fees are going to be until the building is 
tendered because, as you know, design fees 
are based on a percentage of the building 
cost. These figures, however, only include 
an estimate of the incremental design fees 
associated with the solar part of that build- 
ing only. The rest of the building doesn’t 
appear in these figures at all. This is the 
straight incremental amount. The figure for 
solar heating includes capital funds which the 
Ontario Housing Corporation has allocated 
to the Aylmer project. We cannot say they'll 
all be spent in this fiscal year because there 
have been delays in tendering the building. 

The other solar project that is on the books 
is the Newmarket courthouse and we don’t 
have a capital cost estimate for that yet. 
That is not included in those figures. The 
amount for which I quoted the estimate at 
$325,000 could actually be a little less or it 
could be more, depending on how things 
work out. That $325,000 is the budgeted 
amount right now. 


Mr. Reed: That amounts roughly, if my 
arithmetic is anywhere close, to about five 
cents for every man, woman and child in 
the province of Ontario. 


Dr. Rowe: Could I possibly interject, just 
to make a comment for the hon. member? 
When he wishes sometime to compare that 
statistic with spendings in other jurisdictions. 
I would have you note the basis for the 
comment Dr. Higgin made about the incre- 
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mental cost is a different way of budgeting 
than is done, I guess, in virtually every othe 
jurisdiction. If we look at a solar building, we 
believe we should only account for the 
moneys spent on the solar part of the build- 
ing, whereas in other jurisdictions they report 
the entire cost of the building, including the 
parking lot or the trees in front of it. We 
think this is an improper accounting pro- 
cedure. 

I would also point out that under the 
energy management programme when we 
talk of funding we are talking of the pur- 
chase of hardware or contract services out- 
side the government. We have not put into 
the accounting base the use of government 
staff, architects or engineers in other min- 
istries who are working and dedicated ever 
to the solar design and so on within their 
respective ministries. This is outside money 
for contract services or hardware. Again, it 
would be possible to build these into the 
accounting base, but we feel it’s part of 
their job and we want to isolate the true 
expenditure just for the utilization of solar 
energy. 


Mr. Reed: Yes, and I appreciate that very 
much. It is true that the expenditure is up 
dramatically. Looking at percentage of in- 
creases it’s up dramatically from a year ago 
when we had a total of $50,000 which, I 
guess, amounts to something like a half a 
cent for every man, woman and child in 
Ontario. We're up to a nickel, and I hope 
maybe we can substitute UNICEF boxes 
next Halloween for this development. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: Particularly at a time 
of budgetary restraint, which we _ went 
through the other day and the effect that has 
on a ministry like ours, I'd be interested to 
know what you think would be an appro- 
priate level of budgetary commitment on this 
sort of thing. 


Mr. Reed: I think I did mention at the 
outset in the opening remarks that the US 
ERDA programme was budgeted at $90 mil: 
lion roughly, which represented, give or take 
again, about 50 cents a head for every man 
woman and child. 


I talked about the results of that ERDA 
programme and the things that are beginning 
to happen very quickly because that expendi- 
ture was committed, and I think T said at 
the outset too that if we had that sort of 
relationship in our commitment here, with- 
out trying to reinvent the wheel or to do 
something that has already been done, but if 
we would make that kind of a commitment, 
what we would do would be to ensure our 
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share of the resulting industrial development 
in this province that will undoubtedly occur 
somewhere in North America, or somewhere 
in the world. 


I expressed the hope that we wouldn't 
allow ourselves to get into the same situation 
that we have so many times in the past, 
where we ended up buying technology and 
industry from our cousins to the south. I like 
them just ias much as all the rest of us, but 
the point is this, what we need to do is to do 
what's good for our economy here and one 
of the things we can do is ensure our place in 
the development of this new technology. 
That's really all I was trying to point out. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think I indicated the 
other day that one of the things I have done 
recently is to ask the federal minister to 
convene a conference of Energy ministers, 
the prime subject being research and develop- 
ment. Unquestionably we look to the federal 
government to put a lot of money into this 
area. Their R and D budget in the last year 
was— 


Dr. A. C. Johnson: Last year, it was $125 
million. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —$125 million, and that 
includes any moneys spent on nuclear re- 
search. Without slowing down any of that, we 
are trying to convince them to put more of 
that into new technology. I pointed out that 
the allocation this year in our estimates is 
significantly higher. 


The figures you mention in the United 
States, by and large, those are all the figures 
that I am aware of. Many of the state govern- 
ments are involved, and those figures do in- 
volve total cost of projects, as Dr. Rowe was 
pointing out; they're not strictly the solar 
component. It’s a test facility to be built. 


Mr. Reed: Yes, I’m sorry, I can’t speak to 
that at all. ; 

Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It does include the 
full cost, not just the solar component or 
wind component, or whatever it is. So it’s not 
an entirely fair comparison between the two. 
Undoubtedly, we are trying to get more as 
overall government accounts allow and J 
think we have been fairly successful this year. 
I am optimistic about the next fiscal year, 
that we should be able to do better in terms 
of appropriations for renewable energy re- 
sources. 


Mr. Reed: Well, if I can try out my limited 
persuasive powers on the federal minister on 
Saturday, I'll take your message to him. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Just tell him I hope 
when he takes his budget to Treasury Board, 
he doesn’t come back with the thing watered 
down at the expense of renewable energy. 


Mr. B. Newman: You aren't speaking from 
experience, are you? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. No. I think the 
figures indicate that within constraints I have 
been reasonably successful in beefing up our 
programme and hope to beef it up further. 
I am just trying to assist my federal col- 
league. 


[5:30] 


Mr. Reed: Yesterday we were talking about 
Alberta coal and you, I believe, had said 
that one of your concerns was to be able to 
secure a supply of Alberta coal for Hydro 
facilities here in Ontario. I would just like in 
passing to make the comment that I would 
have perhaps been somewhat happier had you 
said you were interested in securing a supply 
of Alberta coal for the future industrial gen- 
eration that is going to take place resulting 
from the Hydro select committee report and 
your acceptance of it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Oh, I think if you 
check Hansard, you'll find I went on to say 
that industrial concerns in the province will 
want more and more metallurgical coal as 
well. 


Mr. Reed: Yes, I was thinking of the 


thermal generation component. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, it’s all part and 
parcel of it. There was some interest ex- 
pressed I think by Ms. Gigantes yesterday 
about reserves as well. We can table the 
material on the coal reserves; this is an 
Alberta document, Really there are two: 
there’s one from BC, that’s at February this 
year; and one from Alberta, on their coal 
reserves. If you'd like—how many copies have 
we got here? 


Dr. Button: One each only. There are two 
reports and we have only got one copy. 


Hon. Mr, Timbrell: One of each, right. 
Well, we can table those and the members 
who are interested, perhaps, can take copies 
of whatever portions they want. 


(Mr. Reed: All right. Thank you. 


I just have one other area that I would 
like to discuss with you, Mr. Minister. This 
concerns the Bruce nuclear generating plant. 
I have in front of me a document that’s en- 
titled Notice of Grounds. Now, let’s see: 
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“2. All such persons as have requested 
individual hearings pursuant to the provi- 
sions of The Expropriations Act as are dis- 
closed in schedule A attached hereto—” and 
that document is signed by, I believe, Mr. 
T. C. Marshall. He’s Ontario Hydro counsel. 


Part four on page five says that “500 kv is 
the appropriate transmission voltage which 
must be accepted. The need for facilities to 
accommodate the Bruce generation now and 
the necessity of taking into account lead 
times needed for construction—” and so on, 
referring to the future. But it’s the statement 
about to “accommodate the Bruce generation 
now” that I would like to discuss for a 
moment. 


According to information that I have, unit 
two of Bruce A—which is really unit one. 
but not numbered as such—has encountered 
some difficulties which have precluded its 
full operation on schedule. The information 
given to us is that the Atomic Energy Con- 
trol Board has licensed unit two for 50 per 
cent of power— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This is standard when 
you're starting out with a unit. 


Mr. Reed: Yes. To this date, they have 
operated at roughly seven per cent, there’s 
about 50 megawatts, with occasional shots 
up to about 200 megawatts. 


The following is information that I should 
read into the record. This is a letter to our 
research department from the project man- 
ager of Bruce nuclear power development: 


“This unit has been operating at approxi- 
mately 50 electrical megawatts, with shori 
tests to about 200 megawatts, to explore 
turbine steam admission control problems. 
These problems are the current restriction 
on higher power operation. The full elec- 
trical output of Bruce unit two is nominally 
800 megawatts. Our current licence from the 
Atomic Energy Control Board permits oper- 
ation of the reactor at powers up to 50 per 
cent of full power, which will permit gener- 
ation of 400 to 450 electrical megawatts.” 


I explained that the licensing process in- 
volves licences for various stages, including 
the construction licence, licences to receive 
prescribed material and licences to load fuel. 
to start up the reactor, and to raise power in 
stages. This unit was originally scheduled to 
be ready for commercial operation by Sep- 
tember, 1976, but is not now expected to be 
in this state until early 1977. 


“6. The economic penalty arising from 
late startup is principally due to the need to 
use other less economic generation facilities 
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to meet the energy requirements of the 
province.” 

By telephone with the Atomic Energy 
Control Board, the following has been indi- 
cated to our research department. They have 
received a licence from the AECB to operate 
at 50 per cent of reactive power. They have 
informed me that Ontario Hydro is expe- 
riencing design difficulties which have led 
to safety problems. 

I wonder if there is anyone here who 
could explained just what the difficulty is on 
unit two and whether this information is 
correct or inaccurate, or am I being led down 
a garden path here? Can anybody tell me 
what the problem is at unit two? What I’m 
trying to get at is whether this is a design 
problem and, if it is a design problem, is 
the design problem fundamental or is it 
something that is going to be corrected im- 
mediately? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Woodhead isn’t 
here today but Dr. Finlay or Dr. Johnson 
from the ministry could perhaps comment on 
it. My understanding is that it’s not at all 
unusual in the initial stages of a unit. First 
of all, the 50 per cent licence is quite normal. 
and in the first few months it is shaping up. 


Mr. Reed: I certainly can concur with 
that. The thing that began to disturb me 
when I saw this was the fact that Ontaric 
Hydro apparently admitted that there had 
been a delay in scheduling full power. Then 
there was this other indication, this informa- 
tion that was given to us, that design dill- 
culties had led to safety problems. That’s 
why the question went around in my mind 
are they design difficulties or are they 
mechanical difficulties? Are the design diffi- 
culties inherent in the basic design of the 
reactor or are they just minor adjustments? 


Dr. Finlay: I think basically the minister 
is correct in pointing out that with the first 
reactor off a new design, such as Bruce A2 
is, one would expect to have to make adjust- 
ments to the design. If you look at the com- 
missioning record of Pickering, for instance, 
I think the first reactor took about nine 
months to get up to full power from first 
critical. The period was the less with the 
second one and the third one, and the fourth 
one was 12 days. This is the case because 
from the initial problems that you have in the 
early days you can apply your experience 
from the first ones to the other reactors in the 
series and make your corrections before you 
actually start them up. 


The only problem I am aware of at the 
moment is the problem of steam, which you 
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mentioned there. As far as I understand, this 
is basically a vibration problem in the main 
steam line from the boilers into the turbines. 
This is a mechanical problem, a dynamic 
problem. You wouldn’t want to run your tur- 
bines up and shake your lines because there’s 
a lot of energy involved in it. I suppose you 
could class that one as a safety problem. 


Mr. Reed: Does Ontario Hydro in tackling 
these challenges have any target dates for the 
full generation of power now? If they have, 
do you know what those target dates are? 


Dr. Finlay: I’m sure they have but Im 
afraid I don’t know what they are. 


(Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Can we get Mr. Wood- 
head here tonight? If you like, we ‘can try to 
contact him at home because he’s in charge of 
the nuclear generation division. 


Mr. Reed: I don’t feel good about getting 
a man out of his warm home to come down 
here. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: Or we can phone him 
up. 


Mr. Reed: I think there is a question that 
has been raised certainly in my mind about 
what really is wrong there. Is this thing be- 
cause of pipes rattling and you just can’t get 
enough steam through itP I’m not familiar 
enough with that sort of thing. Or is this a 
design fault? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Is it a fault? 


‘Mr. Reed: A design fault, yes. Then this 
target date; there’s some question as to wheth- 
er there are any target dates set now for the 
full-power startup. 

Those things added together really have 
made me ask the questions. The minister has 
agreed to bring a gentleman here tonight to 
explain. Thank you very much. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We'll try to get him 
here tonight, assuming he’s in town. Some- 
body can go out and make a phone call now 
and try and get him here for 8 o'clock. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, could I have 
Mr. MacLean back because I want to pursue 
some matter of discussion earlier about gas 
and petroleum exploration in the province? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Got 
shares you want to trade? 


some _ speculative 


Mr. Williams: A couple of points of clarifi- 
cation, Mr. MacLean. In answer to the ques- 
tion that was raised earlier as to the degree of 
exploration work going on in the province on 
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an annual basis, I understood you to say 
about 180 wells were being drilled a year. Is 
that correct? 


Mr. MacLean: On the average, yes. It does 
fluctuate from year to year. I believe that was 
the approximate figure in 1975. I don’t have 
anything before me; this again is within the 
Ministry of Natural Resources’ jurisdiction. 


‘Mr. Williams: But that’s a fairly accurate 
estimate of what the average activity is in 
recent years? 


Mr. ‘MacLean: Yes, I believe the year before 
that the figure was 160 wells; and I think 
about four years ago it was close to 200. 


Mr. Williams: Then in answer to a further 
question as to the extent to which that 
activity was located in the Lake Erie region, 
I think you said about 45 to 50 wells were 
drilled on the average—in the last year I think 
you were referring to specifically—which rep- 
resents maybe a quarter of the activity. 
Where is the other activity going on in the 
province outside of the Lake Erie region? In 
particular, what is the extent of activity at 
the moment up on the west shore of the 
Hudson and James Bay area? 


Mr. MacLean: There is no activity in the 
James Bay lowlands at the moment. There 
is a moratorium on exploration in the area 
that was put on about two years ago. From 
1967 until two years ago the area was under 
licence basically to three major operators and 
a total of 10 exploratory wells were drilled 
up to that point in time, all of which were 
dry holes. 


Mr. Williams: On what basis was the 
moratorium imposed? 


Mr. MacLean: This was by the Minister 
of Natural Resources (Mr. Bernier). I don’t 
know that I should answer on his behalf, 
but it was to re-examine the resource ex- 
traction policies in the area. 


(Mr. Williams: That was in the James Bay 
lowlands you say? 


Mr. MacLean: That was in the James Bay 
lowlands specifically. This did not apply to 
the Hudson Bay lowlands and up towards 
Manitoba. 


Mr. Williams: And what’s happening up 
there at the moment? | 


Mr. MacLean: Nothing. Two wells were 
drilled back in 1969 in that area, adjacent to 
the Manitoba border. 
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Mr. Williams: I understand this was oil 
rather than gas exploration, am I correct or 
wrong in that? 


Mr. MacLean: They were searching for 
both. The area has a potential for both. 


Mr. Williams: How much farther north 
would our jurisdiction extend, right up to the 
top of the bay? We don’t go on to Ellesmere— 


Mr. MacLean: No, that’s federal acreage. 
The Ontario boundary under consideration is 
within a mile or two miles from the shoreline; 
that is under review at the moment. 


Mr. Williams: There has been activity as 
far north as Ellesmere Island, I guess. 


Mr. MacLean: Yes, but that’s all federal 
acreage. 


Mr. Williams: Right. Then where is the 
bulk of the activity taking place? There’s 
virtually none up in that area at the moment 
because of the moratorium; about a quarter 
of it’s down in the Erie area. Where is the 
rest of the activity going on? 


[5:45] 


Mr. MacLean: I'd say the main thrust of it 
is in Lambton county, in the pinnacle reef 
area. This is the pinnacle reef belt of Ontario, 
which is contiguous with the Michigan 
pinnacle reef belt in northern Michigan. 
‘That’s on the edge of the Michigan basin. 

The main thrust of it would be in search 
of these pinnacle reefs. There has been con- 
siderable exploration over the last two years 
within Norfolk county as well; increasing 
emphasis is being directed into the deeper 
sections of Kent county and I expect into 
Essex county over the next year. 


Mr. Williams: Do you have any idea how 
many exploratory leases are out at the mo- 
ment, leases for exploration? 


Mr. MacLean: No, we would have no 
idea of that. These are all freehold leases on 
land, as you must remember, and these are 
registered in the county registry offices and 
do change on a daily basis; but there is a 
significant increase in leasing activity pro- 
portionately over the last three and four 
years. 


Mr. Williams: Lambton-Norfolk are the 
areas of the greatest activity at the moment. 


Mr. MacLean: 
county as well. 


Mr. Williams: Is this based on preliminary 
findings that are rather favourable? Have 


Yes, and toward Kent 
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there been some samplings done in those 
areas that have indicated greater potential 
than had been determined in any previous 
period of time? 


Mr. MacLean: You are into two different 
geological environments, essentially, within 
Lambton county as opposed to the Norfolk- 
Haldimand area. You are into a stratographic 
sand type of deposit in Norfolk county versus 
your reefal type of geology within Lambton 
county. 


Mr. Williams: Which to a layman means 
what? 


Mr. MacLean: Your success ratios are quite 
different in one area to another. You would 
probably drill a lot more wells in a pin- 
nacle reef area searching for a reef that 
may only be three to 500 feet in diameter 
as opposed to a type of reservoir in 'the sand 
deposits which could be quite extensive, but 
the deliverability of gas in a pinnacle reef 
is considerably higher than in a sandstone 
type of reservoir in southwestern Ontario. 


Mr. Williams: I see. Thanks very much. 


Mr. Minister, I presume that these activ- 
ities are being monitored, are they, by the 
ministry? 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: By the Ministry of 
Natural Resources. Can I emphasize again 
Mr. MacLean used ‘to be responsible for the 
petroleum resources section in Natural Re- 
sources and was successful in competition for 
a position at the Energy Board, so he is no 
longer the incumbent in that position. We 
are imposing a bit on him but the informa- 
tion is very helpful I am sure. 


‘Mr. Williams: I presume he was the expert 
on that particular subject, because you had 
had him up answering earlier; so thank you. 

The other point I was interested in, Mr. 
Chairman, and it was touched on here a few 
minutes ago to some extent, was in the area 
of wind power. There has been a great deal 
of emphasis given to solar energy in the 
discussions to date, but I don’t know if equa! 
time has been given to development of wind 
power. I think it was pointed out by Dr. 
Higgin a few moments ago that $40,000 had 
been expended in wind energy research, or 
is set out in the budget for that purpose, 
and I think one of the—is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is $40,000 out 
of the $325,000. 


Mr. Williams: I think by contrast it was 
acknowledged that the federal government 
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was into the research area to the extent of 
about $125 million. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, but I want to 
point out something while Mr. Reed is still 
here, especially since he is going to be 
lobbying for Ontario with the federal gov- 
ernment, that of that, $350,000, I am told), is 
the federal government's commitment to 
solar. Now of that $350,000, the amount ot 
$200,000 has been made available by the 
federal government for demonstration proj- 
ects, but not one penny of it has been made 
available for the province of Ontario. 


Mr. Williams: I am afraid to ask where 
that money is going. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Into other provinces. 
I ask you to contrast our $235,000 with the 
federal government’s $200,000 for the other 
nine provinces, and $150,000 has been set 
aside by them for research and development 
or stimulation of industrial research and de- 
velopment. I just ask you ito bear those 
figures in mind—that our commitment as 
compared to that of our Dominion govern- 
ment really stands up very well. 


Mr. Reed: You don’t have to tell me that 
their commitment is mediocre too. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, I don’t think J 
can accept that. It’s a matter that we would 
like—and this is part of the reason for asking 
for a conference—to see more of that money 
directed into Ontario, where we've shown 
the initiative, by comparison, with a very 
hefty appropriation and where the interest 
is very high in using that money. But com- 
ing back to Mr. Williams’ question, yes. 
$40,000 is the appropriation. 


Mr. Williams: That’s in the form of re- 
search. Is that specifically seed money to 
assist, say, the private sector in development 
of projects or development of equipment? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This would be monev 
set aside which will hopefully be used in the 
project discussed here in the last couple of 
davis with the federal government. 

What we did in the last fiscal year was 
commission a study on the potential for wind 
power in the province. That report came in 
about March or April of this year. There is 
$40,000 in this year’s estimates to get in- 
volved in a demonstration project which hope- 
fully will be the one, as I say, we discussed 
the last few days with the federal government 
on the Toronto Islands. 


‘Mr. Williams: To continue if I might, Mr. 
Minister, I guess what is really concerning 
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me is that I understand there are some private 
but small resident companies that are no 
longer experimenting in the area of wind 
energy. In fact, they are making commercial 
sales in this field and the wind-energy-pro- 
ducing units are being sold commercially in 
the province. 

It is my understanding that not only has 
the United States government invested some 
$90 million through its ERDA programme, as 
referred to a few moments ago by my friend, 
but in the past month the United States gov- 
ernment awarded a contract to the Westing- 
house Corporation for something in excess of 
$240 million to proceed with a full-scale pro- 
gramme of manufacture of wind-energy-mak- 
ing equipment. The irony of it is that a great 
deal of that equipment apparently will pre- 
ferably be located on Canadian soil, because 
of the more favourable climatic conditions in 
this jurisdiction than in the more southern 
climes where there is a less constant wind 
factor. In the producing of this energy with 
the experimental equipment, these units will 
be located at border points, or as far north 
as possible, with the energy apparently being 
channeled back into the United States. 

This is a very significant breakthrough in 
that jurisdiction which I think is somewhat 
alarming, if in fact it tums out that this is the 
country where the potential is greatest and yet 
it’s a foreign jurisdiction that’s getting the 
jump on us in this field. I'm wondering if 
your people have any knowledge of this par- 
ticular significant contract award. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We are aware that 
there are some systems available. The other 
evening Dr. Higgin spoke about them. The 
costs tend to be very high. There’s one system 
that costs, what, $50-odd thousand for a unit 
that generates what— 


Dr. Higgin: Four point one kilowatts. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Four point one kilo- 
watts. 


‘Ms. Gigantes: Is that the highest? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. I’m saying there 
are some around but a lot of them are very 
expensive. 


Mr. Williams: Just before Dr. Higgin starts, 
is it not true, Mr. Minister, that in fact it has 
been demonstrated sufficiently even at the 
experimental stage that wind energy is more 
economical than solar energy and can be pro- 
duced more economically? 


(Mr. Makarchuk: It depends on which side 
of the Parliament Buildings it’s placed on. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s right. I sug- 
gested last year I was going to have a wind 
generator installed in front of the desk for 
the member for Hamilton (Mr. S. Smith) and 
a biomass generator behind the desk of the 
member for Scarborough West (Mr. Lewis) 
but my budget wouldn’t allow it. 


Mr. Williams: You’ve lost the train of 
thought. 

Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: No, I haven't. 

‘Mr. Williams: Is that observation a fair 
one? 


Hon. 'Mr. Timbrell: I think it is— 
(Mr. Williams: So do I. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —because if you are 
talking about producing electricity from solar 
application as opposed to electricity produced 
in a wind generator, they are miles apart at 
this point. 


IMr. Williams: In cost. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: Wind-generated elec- 
tricity is much less expensive than solar, but 
is much more expensive than any conventional 


method. 


Mr. Williams: But I am speaking of the 
comparatives of these two new areas that we 
are moving into. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. 


Dr. Higgin: I think the figure you quoted 
from Westinghouse is an estimated committed; 
It’s not actually a firm commitment at this 
point in time. It’s a commitment that they 
expect to undertake to build so many units 
in about five years time. The commitment 
made to date is a significant one. They are 
going to spend $7% million on building what 
they call a one-megawatt scale wind turbine, 
and I understand General Electric has in fact 
got that contract. So the commitment really 
is that if that experiment works out, they will 
follow that with so many of these units. The 
following costs will be significantly less than 
for the first unit. 


They are projecting power production costs 
which are very similar to those we talked 
about the other day for the Magdalen Islands 
wind turbine, and that’s of the order of 3.8 
cents, 3.5 cents for a kilowatt-hour. This is 
what they’re projecting in areas with 15-mph 
winds or greater. 

So I think we can say that the Canadian 
machine—the NRCDAF machine; the Nation- 
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al Research Council/Dominion Aluminum 
Fabricating vertical axis machine, of which the 
first one will ‘be imstalled in the Magdalen 
Islands—certainly can be considered as a com- 
petitor to the American technology. It is in 
fact somewhat lower in capital cost and 
slightly less efficient, but on the whole it can 
produce power in the same wind conditions 
at competitive prices. The Nationa] Research 
Council is just embarking on its own pro- 
gramme to develop the one-megawatt scale 
version of this wind turbine. 


So I think there is a valid point to be made 
for Ontario that although maybe the wind 
conditions aren't that good here for wind 
energy applications, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of parts of northern Ontario, we do have 
a technology base resident in the province in 
one company. I would hope that the federal 
and other agencies would encourage them and 
in fact we might see a reverse in that the 
Canadian technology is being utilized in the 
United States. That would be my hope. 


‘Mr. Williams: Are you conversant with any 
private companies active in the field here? 


Dr. Higgin: Oh, yes. I am conversant with 
a number of companies. The point is that all 
of the private companies have units which 
are no larger than six kilowatts of maximum 
output capacity at this point in time. These 
units, as we realize, are very interesting for 
remote applications, possibly for cottages and 
these kind of things, and certainly they may 
be marketable in other parts of the world. A 
smal] company that’s located on Consumers 
Road and also has a shop in Markham de- 
veloped its own wind turbine. It was taken 
on a marketing tour by Industry and Tourism 
to the Caribbean and sold quite a few units in 
that location. 


Mr. Williams: What were they used for 
primarily? 


Dr. Higgin: Just for local power generation 
with batteries, in areas where there was no 
grid, diese] oil was expensive and they had 
good onshore winds. So there is a market for 
small wind generators. I tend to feel, however, 
that probably the market is going to be better 
in other parts of Canada and possibly the 
United States because of higher power costs 
and better winds. 


Mr. Williams: I can’t quarrel with you up 
to that very last statement about better winds. 
It’s my understanding that the farther north 
you move, the prevailing winds are more 
constant. 
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Dr. Higgin: Yes. 


Mr. Williams: So that in Ontario, for in- 
stance, as contrasted to, say, the mid-United 
States, you would have a more-constant factor 
there that would ensure a better source. 


Dr. Higgin: It’s not unlike solar energy. It’s 
not a question of simply the radiation. It’s 
due to atmospheric circulation currents and 
these are most prominent near the oceans and 
over bodies of water. So these are really the 
areas where you would tend to get the 


stronger winds—in the coastal regions. This is 
evidenced in Canada. The Magdalen Islands 
are in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, as you know, 
and they have very close to 20-mile-an-hour 
mean annual winds. The best recorded wind 
speeds in Ontario are about 12% miles per 
hour. As I said the other day, since the power 
available varies as a cube of the wind speed, 
it makes quite a significant difference in the 
cost of power. 


The committee recessed at 6 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 8:10 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF ENERGY 
(concluded) 


On vote 1802, energy policy programme. 


Mr. Williams: I think Dr. Higgin was an- 
swering some questions. I just have one or 
two more, Mr. Chairman, if I might. 

We were talking about some of the activity 
in the private sector in the way of develop- 
ment of equipment for producing energy 
from wind. I understand there are basically 
two types of component units on the market 
now which are being experimented with and, 
in fact, marketed. Could you elaborate jas to 
what type of units are being worked on, 
and are there any significant differences be- 
tween the types of units? I think one is called 
a vertical unit and another is a horizontal- 


axis-type wind machine. 


Dr. Higgin: Yes, there are two _ basic 
types of wind generators. In Canada we have 
companies that are manufacturing both types. 
The horizontal-axis or propeller type of wind 
generator is somewhat longer in its history 
than the vertical-axis machine. There is no 
real basic difference between the two ma- 
chines. They operate on the same aero- 
dynamic principles, but the major difference 
is that the vertical-axis machine does not 
have a self-starting capability. It has to be 
spun up to a certain minimum speed before 
it will take hold and then continue to get to 
its operating speed and generate power. 
That’s the major distinction. 

Of course, there’s a lot of controversy now, 
or competitiveness, as to which of these two 
types of machines is going to work out to be 
the most economical, particularly in the large 
size range. The smaller machines are a ani 
proven type of technology and have been 
used in the past in many places in various 
forms and have been highly successful. There 
is no problem with the technology, it’s just 
simply a question of economics as to their 
applications. 
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I think the point we were discussing be- 
fore is the fact that we had the capability 
of making these machines in Canada, more 
specifically in Ontario, and what we should 
do with this capability. As I tried to say 
before, I feel money should be put into try- 
ing to develop these new types of technolo- 
gies where Canada has a lead and has a 
viable product, and we may well be able not 
to utilize the machine so much here in 
Ontario but be able to create ‘an industry for 
other parts of Canada, for the United States 
and for overseas. It is my opinion that we're 
now well in front and if we don’t do some- 
thing, the major funding that’s going into the 
US wind energy programme is going to pay 
off and we, as so many times in the past, 
will lose any advantage that we had in 
Canada and we will become poor second 
cousins to the US technology. 


[8:15] 


Mr. Williams: I gather then from what 
youre saying that it could develop into an 
export market as far as manufacturing of 
these types of machines. 


Dr. Higgin: I think there’s definitely that 
capability. The equipment that’s being pro- 
duced on a prototype basis here in Canada is 
as good as the equipment in the United 
States, maybe better. It certainly has a po- 
tential to supply the export market as this 
develops. How this will develop, of course, 
is a very open question at this point in time 
as to whether the economics of wind genera- 
tion for large-scale power production, feeding 
into the grid in the so-called fuel-saver mode 
—which is the one that seems to be the path 
being pursued in the United States and here 
in Canada—are going to work out. I think 
itll be some time before it’s known that we 
do have that capability here and it’s some- 
thing that we could try and capitalize on as 
a high technology industry within Ontario. 


Mr. Williams: Well, then my last question 
on that point. Earlier I raised the point about 
this rather substantial US government award 
to either Westinghouse or GE; I think it was 
Westinghouse—and there may be other simi- 
lar significant programmes under way in the 
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United States. What impact is this having 
on Canada now or what kind of threat would 
this be to development of our own resources 
for this type of energy programme? Or do 
you have enough information on those? 


Dr. Higgin: The main worry, of course, 
is that Canada has not gone into the develop- 
ment of very large horizontal-axis machines 
as the US have with their Model Zero, which 
is at Plum Brook, Ohio, a 100-kilowatt ma- 
chine. We've gone in the direction of the 
vertical-axis machine. 


However, the US, largely as a result of the 
preliminary good reports about the perform- 
ance and economics of the vertical-axis ma- 
chine, has been funding Sandia Laboratories 
which is an ex-aerospace company in the 
US, in the vertical-axis machine area. They 
are very rapidly catching up on the lead 
that the Canadians have and they are getting 
considerable amounts of federal money into 
their programme and I’ve heard the opinions 
expressed, both by the federal government 
and by the company that manufactures these 
machines, that they feel that we have a lead 
of about a year now and that will be 
whittled away if we don’t watch out. 


Perhaps within a year or two we will be 
behind unless we try and get on with de- 
veloping the units and more importantly 
putting them on to a commercial basis. 
There’s a great discrepancy between the 
amount of money being poured even into 
that one small sector, Sandia Laboratories 
and vertical-axis machines, and the amount 
of money that the Canadian federal govern- 
ment is putting through its vertical-axis) ma- 
chine programme. I don’t know whether you 
agree with the opinion that the more money 
you put in the more results you're going to 
get, but there must be something in that 
area. 


Mr. Reed: A point of clarification, Mr. 
Chairman. Dr. Higgin, you’ve alluded to the 
lack of a self-starting mechanism on _ the 
vertical-axis machine as being something of 
a drawback. Perhaps it would be in order 
to make it plain that the lack of startup 
facility on that machine was built into the 
machine specifically so that it could operate 
by induction and that a startup capability 
can be built on to the vertical-axis by the 


simple application of a Savonius rotor on the 
axis itself, 


Dr. Higgin: That’s the approach being used 
by Sandia Laboratories in their machine but 
as you say, the capability for the machine 
fo require startup is an aerodynamic phe- 


nomenon; it’s not related to induction. The 
way it’s got around is to motor the machine 
through by backfeeding it from the grid and 
this is the mechanism that’s going to be 
used in the Magdalen Islands. They’ll sense 
the wind and when the wind seems to be 
good enough for the machine to run, they'll 
feed power back out of the grid into the 
machine and motor it up to speed and so on. 
That’s the way it will operate. 

In certain situations it doesn’t have a dis- 
advantage and, as you say, you can get around 
it by installing a Savonius rotor. I don’t 
know how best to describe that. It is perhaps 
an oil drum sawn in half and fastened on 
the central shaft of the machine. It’s a kind 
of what we call an impulse device. 


It means its rotational speed will neve 
exceed the speed of the wind but that will 
get the machine up to sufficient speed for 
the aerodynamic lift on the main rotor to 
take over and it will accelerate up to its 
operating speed. There is a way around it. 
as you say, by that mechanism. 


Mr. Williams: I think it’s quite clear from 
what has been stated that this does involve 
a policy of whether we work in concert with 
the federal authorities or through our own 
initiative. I think we must assure that the lead 
time we apparently have in this field is not 
overcome and that foreign companies with 
new technology bypass us in this field. I 
would hope that our ministry can in some 
way provide some initiative to the private 
sector, which apparently has the advantage 
at this time, particularly because it apparently 
is resident initiative which is showing lead- 
ership at this time. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I would hope, Mr. 
Chairman, through you to Mr. Williams 
that a combination of the work we’ve already 
done on the basic research into the poten- 
tial of wind power in this province, the 
demonstration project which the federal gov- 
ernment’s undertaken on the Magdalen Is- 
lands and what hopefully will develop into 
a ‘test site for eventual development in this 
province, will be that impetus for the 
further development of that particular indus- 
try in the province, and that more and more 
of a market will open up. I think that’s the 
important thing—that you do everything pos- 
sible to create a market so there’s that in- 
centive to develop further in the industry. 

I mentioned before the supper break the 
fact that I’ve asked Mr. Gillespie to convene 
a meeting of the energy ministers specifically 
to talk about research and development. 
Every time the ministers get together we 
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have a lengthy agenda and it seems that re- 
search and development is always at the 
bottom. It’s the last thing we get to or some- 
thing we never get to. I complained about 
that the last time and I’ve now asked for a 
conference specifically on that subject so we 
can zero in on some of these problems and 
try to co-ordinate what the provinces are 
doing and try to get some assurance from 
the federal government that there will be 
more moneys forthcoming from NRC and 
whatever other financial vehicles there are. 
We will do what we can. We've got a big 
increase this year. I'd like to see more—I’m 
trying for more—but that depends on the 
overall priorities of the government. 


Mr. Williams: I think you should be com- 
mended for showing that initiative. I think 
certainly not only solar energy but wind 
energy should be a high priority at that con- 
ference if you do meet, if you can call it 
together. 

There was one other point I wanted to 
touch on, Mr. Chairman, if I might. Appar- 
ently it was discussed, I guess, yesterday at 
some point in the estimates when I wasn’t 
here and was referred to earlier this after- 
noon. That’s about the reliance on thermal 
coal and moving into western Canada to 
obtain substantial quantities of that. I pre- 
sume the discussion revolved around the cost 
differential involved in acquiring western 
coal as contrasted to acquiring coal from 
the traditional eastern US sources. Is that 
correct? I don’t want to duplicate what may 
have been discussed. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, we didn’t touch 
on the cost. It will be more expensive. We’re 
not entirely certain of the final cost yet be- 
cause the Alberta royalty system on coal 
relates to profitability of the mining venture 
but it will be more expensive by perhaps $10 
or so a ton. 


Mr. Williams: I had understood, and I 
think it was in a bulletin that was issued by 
Ontario Hydro, Mr. Minister, that the cost 
would be double what it would be for the 
same quantities from the US source. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, I don’t believe 
they said double. It could be as much as 50 
per cent more than American coal, but I 
don’t believe they have ever said double. 


Mr. Williams: Even 50 per cent more is 
a pretty substantial increase. In the quantities 
and amounts of money being generated I 
think it’s great to have diverse sources to 
hedge your bets, if you will, up to a point. 
I don’t know what percentage of the western 


purchases will constitute the whole of their 
purchase of thermal coal over the next five- 
or 10-year period, but if it’s a 50 per cent 
increase in cost, I would hope that’s not on 
the basis of our going 80 per cent to the 
purchase of western coal as compared to US 
sources. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s about nine million 
short tons a year now. By 1985, it could be 
14 million. Mr. Lamb, what’s the projection 
for 1985? 


Mr. Lamb: The current consumption is 
about nine million tons. The western coal 
movement they have just negotiated is up to 
three million tons. By the mid-eighties, it 
will be around 17 million, so it’s about 20 
per cent or thereabouts. 


Mr. Williams: And the cost differential 
is as the minister stated? 


Mr. Lamb: That’s right. 


Mr. Williams: As I understand it, there 
will be a fair amount of rolling stock that 
will have to be acquired, and improvement of 
shipping facilities to the Lakehead to ac- 
commodate these mass movements of coal. 


Mr. Lamb: That’s all taken into account. 


Mr. Williams: Is that taken into account 
in that costP 


Mr. Lamb: Yes, it is. 


Mr. Williams: I see. How far along is 
Hydro in this area? Have they placed orders 
for equipment and for improvement of route 
facilities? 


Mr. Lamb: The Coal Valley project of the 
Luscar coal mine in Alberta has been given 
the permit to go ahead. That’s the thing that 
was really holding up the movement, the 
permit from the Alberta government. 

The Thunder Bay handling terminal is now 
proceeding and I believe Hydro is now look- 
ing for the rail movement and the barging 
movement from Thunder Bay down to the 
stations. They're contracting for those, but 
just where they actually are at the moment 
I don’t know. The whole movement was sub- 
ject to receiving the permit from the Alberta 
government, and now that that’s been re- 
ceived the whole movement will go ahead. 


Mr. Williams: I wasn’t clear, is this a five- 
or 10-year long-term purchase commitment 
with the Alberta government? 


Mr. Lamb: With Luscar it’s a 15-year 
contract. 
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Mr. Williams: Are we locked into a spe- 
cific cost per ton or is it a graduating for- 
mula that’s being applied? What protection 
have we given ourselves in this long-term 
commitment to ensure we are not subject to 
unanticipated! increased costs? 


Mr. Lamb: The contract is essentially a 
cost-based contract. There is provision for 
escalation of operating costs. The thing that 
is variable, I guess, is the level of royalty. As 
part of this Alberta coal policy there is the 
right to review the price from the mine 
periodically, so that is subject to change. 


Mr. Williams: That comes up when? Is that 
on a year to year basis? 


Mr. Lamb: IT think it’s at least every two 
years. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There’s also a protec- 
tive clause in there that if American coal ex- 
ceeds their prices, that’s taken into account. 
It relates to the cost of American coal de- 
livered to Toronto, or to Hydro, and if it 
starts to exceed Alberta coal that would 
work in our favour. That clause was one of 
the last things that was put in. 


Mr. Williams: Just to leave the matter in 
perspective, what is the percentage acquisi- 
tion of US coal to western coal over the next 
five-year period? What does that work out at? 


[8:30] 


Mr. Lamb: I believe the only firm contract 
that Hydro has, in addition to the ones it has 
at the moment, is the three-million-ton con- 
tarct with US Steel. That’s a three-million- 
ton-a-year contract for 30 years, which will 
take their US purchases up to around 12 
million tons. So if you like, this western coal 
is equivalent to the increased US supplies 
they have under agreement now. 


Mr. Williams: I’m sorry, I lost you there. 
I was just looking for percentages. With this 
new arrangement what percentage of our coal 
will be coming from western Canada? 


Mr. Lamb: By 1980 it will be about a 
quarter. 


Mr. Williams: About a quarter of it; so still 
the bulk of our thermal coal supplies will be 
coming from the US. — 


Mr. Lamb: That’s right. 


Mr. Wildman: I want to follow up on some 
comments made earlier this afternoon by the 
member for Algoma-Manitoulin (Mr, Lane). 
I know I agreed with him on some of ‘the 
comments he made, although not all, in re- 
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gard ito the cost of gasoline and oil. I'll talk 
specifically about gasoline in small communi- 
ties in the north, and before the minister 
makes the point, which is a valid one I think, 
that there is a disparity between the cost of 
gasoline in small communities and large com- 
munities in southern Ontario as well as in the 
north, I'll say I recognize that. 


I wanted to point out once more that the 
cost of a gallon of gasoline in the small 
community in the Algoma district is much 
higher than it is in the main centre of Algoma 
district, in Sault Ste. Marie. I understand that 
there is competition and other reasons for 
that, but I still don’t think that justifies the 
fact that you now buy high test gasoline in 
‘Wawa by the half gallon because it costs 51 
cents a half gallon. They can’t go over a 
dollar on the pumps. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: On the old pumps, yes. 


Mr. Wildman: As I said, I recognize there’s 
very high competition in Sault Ste. Marie, 
that the oil companies claim there are too 
many gasoline outlets for the population— 
or more than they would consider the opti- 
mum, I suppose—and also that they have a 
higher volume sales in a city the size of the 
Sault compared to a small place, but I still 
don’t understand, if you go a little bit farther 
north than Wawa, why the dealer in White 
River is paying more for his gasoline when he 
buys it from the oil company than the con- 
sumer is buying from the dealer in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

I find that rather hard to justify in relation 
to anything that has been published in the 
last few months with the commission or any— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you look at the com- 
mission report, Mr. Wildman, you find refer- 
ence there—and this is a well-known fact 
among retail operators—that in the compe- 
titive markets there is dealer support from 
the companies. 


Mr. Wildman: Right. That’s the case in the 
Sault. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. I ran into one of 
the vice-presidents of one of the companies 
on the street two weeks ago and he was 
telling me that in their case they have dealer 
support markets now of as high as 14 cents 
a gallon, that they are rebating to their 
dealers in certain markets where the com- 
petition is extremely intense in order to keep 
their dealers in business and to maintain their 
share of the market. In the less competitive 
markets this is not the case. 


Mr. Wildman: Right. In essence, what’s 
happening is that the people who live. in the 
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small communities are subsidizing the low- 
cost gasoline for the people living in the large 
communities with, a larger amount of com- 
petition. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think overall you 
have to Jook at, first of all, a couple of points 
that the commissioner makes. He’s got access 
to the books and he’s got the material from 
all the companies that forms part of the 
record now which is filed in the archives of 
the commission, which shows that the business 
of refining and marketing in the province is 
one of the lowest returns on a business activity 
of any business in the province. 


Mr. ‘Makarchuk: Do you believe their 
figures all the time? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: I think you have to 
look at the fact that the royal commissioner 
(a) got the figures, and (b) had them audit- 


ed, and then cross-examined them. 


Mr. Wildman: I don’t really want to get 
into a debate about that. Let’s leave that 
aside for the moment. If you want to take as 
given, for the sake of argument, that there is 
a need for higher-priced gasoline, the fact 
remains that there is a tremendous disparity 
between the cost of gasoline in Sault Ste. 
Marie and in Bruce Mines, only 40 miles 
apart, because you pay 10 to 15 cents more 
for a gallon of gasoline in Bruce Mines than 
you do in the Sault. 


Aside from the whole argument about the 
cost of refining and so on, there is a retailing 
problem, as far as I see it; it’s a problem of 
getting the product to the consumer at a fair 
price. The situation we face is that because 
there are a large number of gasoline dealer- 
ships and _ self-serve stations in Sault Ste. 
Marie— 


Hon. 'Mr. Timbrell: And independents. 


Mr. Wildman: —and _ independents—they 
obviously have a much larger consumer mar- 
ket; so the people in Sault Ste. Marie are 
paying a much lower price than people who 
live in communities which are not more than 
an hour’s drive away. Then you get the ex- 
treme situation when you drive 200 miles 
north to White River and look at the prices at 
two or three gasoline dealerships in White 
River. The Minister of Industry and Tourism 
(Mr. Bennett) came into Algoma riding last 
summer and said tourism was down because 
of the American Bicentennial and the Olym- 
pics. Those probably had a bearing on the 
situation, but I would also advise any govern- 
ment official coming into Algoma to look at 
the gas pumps; the prices there have a very 
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big bearing on the amount of tourism in 
northern Ontario. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: The basic question be- 
comes this, do you set up some kind of a 
government regulatory body such as the Nova 
Scotia Public Utilities Board? Actually what 
you would do, I suppose, is give the Ontario 
Energy Board some additional authority that 
it doesn’t have now. That would have the 
effect—and the Nova Scotia experience speaks 
for itself loud and clear—of raising prices 
generally in most of the province and not 
dropping prices appreciably in the kinds of 
communities about which you're concerned 
and about which my colleague from Algoma- 
Manitoulin (Mr. Lane) is concerned. 


Mr. Wildman: And which everyone in the 
north is concerned about. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: Listen, my mother lives 
in a little village called Sydenham, outside of 
Kingston. One of the two stations in town 
closed two months ago because the operator 
couldn’t stay in business any longer. His 
prices were about 10 or 15 cents a gallon 
higher than Kingston, but the market wasn’t 
there; so he closed his door. 


‘Mr. Wildman: That’s exactly what’s going 
to happen to places like Bruce Mines and 
every smal] town that is in the vicinity of a 
larger centre. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: The point is, do you 
set up a complete regulatory system that will 
have the effect of raising the prices to 97 
per cent of the customers? Or do you, as the 
government has been trying to do through the 
northern support grants, take cognizance of 
the fact that a mumber of commodities are 
more expensive in the smaller northern com- 
munities and allow for those differences 
through a 15 per cent additional grant, over 
and above grants to southern municipalities? 


Mr. Wildman: The argument of the sup- 
port grant has been used in other cases. It 
was used to justify the fact that freight rates 
werent equalized by the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications. Are you going 
to start looking at that for everything? Gas- 
oline costs more and transportation will in- 
crease the cost of goods— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It wasn’t too long 
after I came into this House that the gov- 
ernment, through ONTC, experimented with 
the freight rates, trying to bring commodity 
prices down. You know as well as I do what 
the result was. 


Mr. Wildman:» Yes,I know. GN end: CP 
didn’t follow suit. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Totally aside from that, 
there was no way we could guarantee that 
the difference in the freight rate on the 
ONTC, which we had put into effect, was 
going to be passed on to the customer. In 
fact, in most cases we found that it wasn’t 
being passed on. We had no control over 
the retailer. This is where I have to disagree 
with my friend from Algoma (Mr. Wildman). 
If you put in a regulatory system, the only 
way you could guarantee that the prices 
would be equalized would be to regulate the 
9,500 retailers in the province as well. We 
know right now that there are retail margins 
in a place like Red Lake of 17% cents a 
gallon. In Toronto they are about 7.8 cents 
a gallon. There’s 10 cents pretty well right 
there. 


Mr. Wildman: I understand that. In Sault 
Ste. Marie the margin is about six cents; in 
Wawa I believe it’s about 12 cents or some- 
thing like that. I don’t dispute that, but that’s 
also related to volumes. Let’s face it, if the 
guy has a smaller volume he’s going to have 
to have a larger mark-up or he’s not going to 
make a living. As long as you're far enough 
away, youre okay. If you’re near Sydenham 
or in Bruce Mines you're going to go out of 
business. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You can. What I’m 
asking you to answer is this: Do you set up 
a system with the bureaucracy that goes with 
it and based on the only model we can look 
at anywhere on the continent with higher 
prices to most of the consumers? Or do you 
do something through support grants or other 
income systems for the north to try to take 
into account those things? Otherwise, you’re 
going to saddle the province as a whole with 
higher energy bills than is necessary. 


Mr. Wildman: It seems to me, there are 
two things in response to that. Then I want 
to go on to a couple of other problems be- 
cause I know we're not going to get too far 
on this. It seems to me there is no need for 
northerners who supply most of the resources 
that the affluence of the south is built on to 
make any apologies at all for the demand 
that the south and larger communities should 
subsidize to some extent if it means lower 
prices for commodities in the north. I don’t 
think that is solved through the support plan. 


If your government supplies White River 
with water and sewer, then I would say you're 
doing something for this community. All 
right, we'll live with higher gasoline prices. 
But the whole thing ties together. When 
youre living in communities without the 
amenities that are taken for granted in larger 


communities, I don’t see why you should 
have the double jeopardy of having to pay 
much higher prices. A situation where the 
dealer is paying more than the consumer in 
Sault Ste. Marie is just ridiculous. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This thing can be 
carried to extremes. I don’t know what a 
three-bedroom house in White River costs, 
but I know what it costs in Don Mills. 


Mr. Wildman: They don’t have them in 
White River. They don’t have any houses. 
They've been trying for years to get water 
and sewers so they could build some houses. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They’ve got houses in 
White River. 


Mr. Wildman: They’re all falling down. 
They were built by CPR in the 1930s. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Come on! I don’t start 
off from any particular bias against regula- 
tion of the kind that has been discussed. ] 
have to look at the net result for all of the 
province. The net result is that prices wil] 
be higher. I mentioned this afternoon—I don’t 
know if you were here—that the minimum 
dealer margin in Nova Scotia is 12 cents a 
gallon, The dealers in Metro and in Sauli 
Ste. Marie would love to get 12 cents a 
gallon, but that would ttack four or five or six 
cents a gallon on to the price of gasoline in 
the Sault, Timmins, Sudbury, Thunder Bay 
and so forth, I have tto ask is that the route 
to go to try to attack the problem in Wawa, 
Gore Bay, Little Current, Sydenham and 
places like thatP Or is there some means 
that you have to attack it through some form 
of support grant through the municipalities 
to those people, rather than saddling every- 
body in the province, and that extra tax will 
come from the same areas that we are talk- 
ing about, namely, in the south by and large? 


Mr. Wildman: I won’t belabour that point 
except that I do agree with my friend from 
Algoma-Manitoulin (Mr. Lane) in his posi- 
tion in this case. The only good thing about 
the situation in Wawa is that when an Ameri- 
can tourist drives into this station and he 
sees 51 cents he thinks he’s getting a rea! 
bargain. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s an issue which 
we discussed yesterday. I don’t know whether 
you were here but the relative taxation is a 
whole different issue. 


‘Mr. Wildman: There are a couple of other 
things I want to bring up. As you probably 
know—certainly as the member for Algoma- 
Manitoulin is aware—one of the main prob- 
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lems along the North Shore and one of the 
things which lead to such a large unemploy- 
ment rate in the vicinity of 20 per cent— 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s like that in the Fort 
Erie area, 20 per cent. 


Mr. Wildman: I’m not boasting. One of the 
main problems which leads to that high un- 
employment rate is a lack of sources of energy 
for industrial development along the North 
Shore. As you are probably aware, one of the 
problems of the veneer operation at Blind 
River was that they didn’t have adequate 
energy and they had to send the product to 
North Bay for further processing because the 
energy was in North Bay, and then bring it 
back. 


I’m wondering if there are any plans at all 
—or whether it’s gone completely out the 
window—to extend the pipeline from Espanola 
along the North Shore toward the Sault? Is 
there any at all? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m not aware of any 
plans. Is it a gas line? 


Mr. Wildman: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m not aware of any 
plans. 


Mr. Wildman: If that is the case, can you 
tell us what time frame we're looking at when 
it comes to all the studies being done and the 
position of the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) in 
regard to Hydro’s borrowing which, I agree, 
we have to look at. I’m glad we've had the 
studies but can you tell us what time frame 
we are looking at when it comes to postpone- 
ment of the projects Hydro was looking at, 
one of which was in the North Channel area? 


[8:45] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In the new year we 
should have some indication of site prefer- 
ence. The citizens’ committee are working. 
I don’t believe that the North Shore station 
is expected to have an in-service date much 
before what—1985? It’s one of the priority 
projects before the Porter commission but I 
don’t believe the in-service date for the sta- 
tion on the North Shore is much before 1985 
or 1986. 


Mr. Wildman: The citizens’ committee are 
now in the process of studying the whole 
thing. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In terms of site. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, in terms of site. As 
you know, Hydro hasn’t decided—at least it 
says it hasn’t—if it does go ahead, whether 
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or not it’s going to be coal-fired or nuclear. 
Is there any indication one way or the other 
as to whether we are going to be getting 
some of that western coal for this area? Or 
is it a fait accompli, although Hydro says it 
hasn't decided, that if the project goes 
through it’s going to be one rather than the 
other? Or is it really in a state of flux? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, the fuel has still 
to be decided. The first thing is to find the 
site and then, depending on the site, you 
decide on the fuel. If it was fossil-fuelled I 
suppose there is a possibility they might use 
some of the western coal but I think, basical- 
ly, to be realistic, it’s either coal or nuclear. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, it’s one or the other. 
As you probably are aware, MTC’s design 
studies for a four-lane highway are on the 
basis of Atomic Energy of Canada’s guide- 
lines as to how far away a major thorough- 
fare should be from the location of a nu- 
clear plant. Obviously, they have to do that 
because it hasn’t been decided. 

So, really, people on the North Shore aren’t 
going to know as far as a site is concerned 
and, if a site is chosen, they are not going to 
know about the type of plant for quite a few 
years. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It will be a year and a 
half or two. As you know, there is a very 
lengthy, detailed and most complicated public 
participation procedure which is standard now 
for the selection of any station. I know my 
friend from Algoma-Manitoulin and his con- 
stituents have made it very clear where they 
don’t want the station. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, that’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well know soon 
enough, very shortly, on that question and 
then proceed from there into some design and 
environmental impact studies based on the de- 
cision on the fuel type. I think within the 
next 18 months roughly, they'll know site and 
they'll know the reference for the type of 
fuel. 


Mr. Wildman: Are the citizens’ committees 
also studying the desirable places for trans- 
mission lines as well as the site of the plant 
itself? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, I don’t think so. 
I think they're just looking at the site. 


Mr. Wildman: If the plant is built, no 
matter whether it’s coal fired or nuclear, is it 
likely that most of this power is going to go 
to Sudbury or to the Sault? Mostly Sudbury 
I would think, from transmission lines. Is 
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there any possibility that this is actually go- 
ing to provide the needed energy along the 
North Shore for industrial development there? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think so. The 500- 
kilovolt line that exists now between southern 
Ontario and the north, as I understand it, 
feeds power to the north more often than it 
brings power south. 


Mr. Wildman: Right now that’s the case, 
yes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This station, if, as and 
when built, from my understanding of it, 
would provide the power into the North 
Shore-Sudbury area. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s very significant, be- 
cause down here when you look at the situ- 
ation you can say the Sudbury-North Shore 
area; when you're on the North Shore, they’re 
two distinct and very different and distant 
areas. The people on the North Shore aren’t 
too concerned about developing more in- 
dustry in the Sudbury basin. Although 
secondary industry is needed there, there is 
not nearly the kind of unemployment in the 
Sudbury basin that you have along the North 
Shore. There isn’t anything like it; it’s just not 
comparable. If most of that power is to be 
transmitted through lines to the Sudbury 
basin, I wonder what impact it’s going to 
have in the area where it’s built as far as 
secondary industry is concerned. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It should have a very 
good impact in that the station will be there 
and easily connected, I would think, by lower 
voltage lines, possibly, than 500 kilovolt— 
perhaps by 230 kilovolt—into other areas 
around the North Shore. I think I’m correct 
that the anticipation is that the connection to 
the suburb area would be a 500 kilovolt con- 
nection. 


Mr. Wildman: I’ve had contact with 
Hydro, obviously, on this situation and with 
the committees, but I would certainly hope 
that if the plant is built to generate power 
in the area—if it is decided, through all the 
studies, the various committees, the royal 
commission and so on, that it is needed—that 
it is going to benefit the area economically 
rather than simply be exporting power to 
another area that may need it but is not 
directly having an effect as far as the de- 
velopment of industry in the area. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Let me ask a question 
of my staff. What’s the load for Sudbury 
now? Do you know what the Sudbury load 
is right now? 


(Mr. Frame: Inco itself is 200 megawatts. 
I believe that Sudbury itself, with all its 
industry on top, is about another 80 to 100, 
and I stand to be corrected on that. There’s 
a lot of other things besides Inco and Falcon- 
bridge, but Inco is the largest load in the 
province—200 megawatts. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: ‘All right, so the total 
load including Inco would be less than what 
this station would be? 


Mr. Frame: Far less. ‘Mr. Minister, there’s 
a point which Mr. Wildman may not under- 
stand, that the distance of the impact and 
the attraction to industry of the North Chan- 
nel plant, the cost of the power coming out 
of the North Channel plant would not neces- 
sarily benefit any industry locating at or 
near Sudbury or anywhere along the North 
Channel. 


‘Mr. Wildman: No, I understand that— 


Mr. Frame: Whether a plant is located 
in the area, in Toronto, or in Windsor or in 
Kingston they would receive power at the 
same cost. It’s the cost-pooling principle of 
Ontario ‘Hydro. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think Mr. Wildman 
understands that. 


Mr. Frame: He understands that, sure. 
There’s going to be no benefit of being close 
to a hydro plant vis-a-vis the cost of power. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think Mr. Wildman’s 
concern is that there be an available source 
which can be tapped for the power, recog- 
nizing that it forms part of the Ontario 
hydro pool— 


Mr. Wildman: Most certainly the cost is 
different. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. 


Mr. Frame: The grid system now, at 230 
kilovolts, is certainly adequate to supply any 
industry and as expanded at 500 kilovolts 
will be adequate. So there is really no place 
in Ontario that an industry cannot locate, 
really—almost no place—and not have an ade- 
quate source of power including anywhere 
along the North Channel. 


Mr. Wildman: I fully understand that, 
that’s why I was asking this. Because one of 
the main arguments that has been made in 
the area in favour of a North Channel plant 
has been that this would produce industrial 
development in the vicinity and I understand 
that there is hydro power available now for 
industry. 
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J think it’s outside the purview of this 
ministry. ’m going to be in the estimates 
of the Ministry of Industry and Tourism 
pointing out why that industry isn’t there, 
why it isn’t using the power that’s available 
now and why we have 20 per cent unem- 
ployment along the North Shore. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s the next esti- 
mates. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. There are a 
couple of other things that relate directly 
to your estimates here. Can you tell me what 
progress youre making on extension of elec- 
tricity to the remote communities in the 
northwest that are not hooked up to the 
hydro grid and where people have to gen- 


erate their own electricity? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As you know, in your 
caucus this peculiarity affects your colleague 
from Lake Nipigon (Mr. Stokes) and yourself. 


(Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I indicated to the 
member for Lake Nipigon yesterday or on 
Tuesday that we are working on a policy 
which would embrace all remote communi- 
ities in the north, setting down criteria as to 
the sizes of communities which would be 
covered by this new policy—rate structures, 
means of delivering electricity to those com- 
munities and so forth. I indicated to him 
that I expect to have something on that to 
announce publicly within the next—I think 
I told him a month and a half to two months. 


Mr. Wildman: Good. As you know, we 
have had correspondence on places like Oba, 
Dalton and Missinabie and places like that. 
where, of course, as I've mentioned to you 
in the past, Oba has had five fires in the last 
two years caused by Delco generators mal- 
functioning. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There are two things 
here that we have to make clear. I think it’s 
impossible—I know it’s impossible—to sug- 
gest that we can cover all of the small com- 
munities. There has to be a point at which 
you draw a line. 


Secondly, I think we have to make it clear 
that while in a few cases we might be talk- 
ing about line extensions, by and large, we 
will be talking about diesel generators. 


Third, we have to make it clear that—take 
as an example the community of Hillsport 
which is in the riding of your colleague, 
where they are paying $8 a month flat raie. 
They've got just above the lowest electricity 
rates in the province of Ontario today and 
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there’s no way under electrification where 
some subsidy will have to be picked up 
either by the government or by the Ontario 
Hydro bulk power system. There is no way 
that rates that low can be maintained, so 
their rates are going to go up. 

But, as I say, we'll have something definite 
on that within the next six to eight weeks. 


[9:00] 


Mr. Wildman: I agree with what you say 
about it being very difficult to take electricity 
to the small communities. But surely in the 
rail communities in the northwest along the 
CN and CP lines there is a large potential 
consumer, if the railroad is willing to pur- 
chase hydro power from Hydro. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In a lot of cases the 
railways are doing it themselves now, as 
you know, for their own facilities and for the 
homes of their own employees. Your col- 
league suggested that an appropriate cutoff 
point would be 25 households. That’s the kind 
of thing we have got to look at. Is it going to 
be 25, or 35, or 15, or just what? I guess 
that is dependent on a couple of things, not 
the least of them being the amount of sub- 
sidy involved and in some cases trying to get 
a handle on what’s the future of that com- 
munity. 


Mr. Mancini: Better talk to the Canadian 
Transport Commission. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If it relates to a par- 
ticular project where you can see X number 
of years down the road that instead of there 
being 30 households there’s going to be 12 
or none, then you have got to take that into 
account as well. 


Mr. Wildman: I just have one other ques- 
tion. I found a rather unusual situation in my 
riding in that we have a company named 
Great Lakes Power, which is a subsidiary of 
Brascan, which has a monopoly on supplying 
electricity to Sault Ste. Marie, Algoma Steel 
and the area from about Bruce Mines to 
Wawa in the Algoma district. They sell their 
electricity to the PUC in Sault Ste. Marie and 
directly to Algoma Steel. They also sell di- 
rectly to the rural and small town consumers 
in the area. I’m just wondering if you can 
tell me who on earth regulates the rates of 
Great Lakes Power. I understand they buy 
a lot of their power from Ontario Hydro be- 
cause they have been unable in the last few 
years to generate enough of their own power. 
They have made some applications pes eXx- 
pansion as a result of that, which has led to 
some controversy. If they buy power from 
Hydro, then those rates are regulated by 
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Hydro. But what about the power they gener- 
ate themselves, from their Montreal River 
generating station, for instanceP ‘Who regu- 
lates those rates? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The rates are basically 
set by Great Lakes. Maybe we could ask the 
chairman of the Ontario Energy Board to 
compare the two situations as between a 
Hydro rate proposal and a Great Lakes 
proposal. 


Mr. Jackson: I’m sorry I can’t answer that 
question. The question was raised in the first 
Energy Board hearing on Hydro rates. My 
recollection is that it was not satisfactorily 
answered. It was not an answer that we had 
to have for the purpose of our hearing. I’m 
not sure it has been satisfactorily answered 
since then. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As a private company 
are they not subject to the SS of The 
Anti-Inflation Act in terms of net margin tests 
and so forth? 


Mr. Jackson: Yes, they would be subject 
to that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: To that extent they are 
regulated by the provisions of The Anti- 
Inflation ActP 


Mr. Jackson: Yes, in respect of rate in- 
creases. 


Mr. Wildman: Do the consumers who buy 
directly from Great Lakes and buy power 
from Great Lakes that is generated by the 
company itself from its own generating 
station not have the same kinds of protec- 
tion that consumers of Ontario Hydro do? 
Is that correct? 


Mr. Jackson: I believe that to be correct. 
As I say, the question was raised before the 
board and we did not get a satisfactory 
answer to it at the time. I really don’t know 
for sure the answer to your question, but I 
think you are right. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They are under The 
Anti-Inflation Act. Ontario Hydro is not, 
except to the extent that the government has 
directed Hydro to abide by the spirit and 
intent of the Act. 


Mr. Jackson: Yes, that is correct as far as 
increases in rates are concerned. 


Mr. Wildman: Obviously, because they buy 
such a high proportion of their power from 
Ontario Hydro, when Ontario Hydro raises 
its rates, Great Lakes Power does and always 
has. They don’t just raise it on the power 


that they buy from Hydro because how do 
you determine that? They raise their rates on 
all of the power that they sell to their 


consumers. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Again, what I’m say- 
ing is that would form part of their costs 
and, as a business enterprise subject to The 
Anti-Inflation Act, all of their costs would go 
into the calculations for conformance with 
The Anti-Inflation Act on the net margin 
test. 


Mr. Wildman: The anti-inflation pro- 
gramme of the federal government is a tem- 
porary thing; at least that’s what has been said 
up until now. What you are saying to me 
now is that whatever comes after the AIB 
programme ends, if there is no overall con- 
trol over profit increases—I would question 
whether there is now, but there is supposed 
to be—then the Great Lakes Power consumers 
have no protection other than the fact that 
a lot of the power that Great Lakes buys 
comes from Ontario Hydro. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Frame wants tc 
add something, but I believe it has to do 
with the contract with Great Lakes. 


Mr. Frame: The provisions of The Power 
Corporation Act give Ontario Hydro the 
regulatory authority over publicly owned 
municipal hydro utilities—there are 353 in the 
province—but it does not give them any auth- 
ority over private companies such as Great 
Lakes Power. 


Mr. Wildman: How many are there? 


Mr. Frame: Six in the province. However, 
when a private company such as Great Lakes 
makes a contract with Ontario Hydro, On- 
tario Hydro writes into the provisions of 
the contract the right to review and agree 
upon the rates that the company will charge. 
I don’t think you are correct that what Great 
Lakes is using is an overwhelming proportion. 
Great Lakes generates a fair bit of power 
and buys some from Ontario Hydro. 


Mr. Wildman: No, the situation right now 
is that they are buying—at least, they say 
they are buying—most of their power from 
Hydro. That’s why they have applied for 
another generating plant; they want to build 
a generating plant— 


Mr. Frame: You may be right, but up 
until recently they were generating quite a 
bit; and, of course, it depends upon the run 
of the river and various things. But the situ- 
ation is that up until— 
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Mr. Wildman: Excuse me, I should explain 
one of the reasons for the very high propor- 
tion of their purchases from Ontario Hydro 
this year has been the drought in the north 
and the low water levels. 


Mr. Frame: It varies. They buy under 
contract from Ontario Hydro as required to 
fulfil their obligations. Up until this year, 
until the AIB programme came into effect, 
Ontario Hydro did not have to invoke the 
right to approve the rates because on all the 
utilities they were charging slightly less than 
Ontario Hydro, Their pricing policy was to 
be just a little bit less than Ontario Hydro, 
on the average. So it was not a problem. 

Under the AIB programme, where the On- 
tario government has committed the Ontario 
public sector to follow the spirit and intent 
of the anti-inflation programme, it became 
necessary for Ontario Hydro to invoke the 
right they had under contract to agree upon 
and review the rates. So this year, for the 
first time, it becomes something which will 
be closely inspected, let’s say. 


Mr. Wildman: For the first time? 


Mr. Frame: Yes. I'm not saying the rates 
that Great Lakes intends to impose will be 
above or below or out of line, but it’s some- 
thing which is being closely looked at. On- 
tario Hydro does have the right, because of 
the terms of the contract, to review and 
approve the rates charged by the Great 
Lakes Power company. Ontario Hydro will 
use that right in the case of Great Lakes, 
as it will with regard to the five other private 
power companies in the province that are 
under similar contracts. 


Mr, Wildman: I think you have confirmed 
what I suspected. I tried to find out who, if 
anyone, other than Ontario Hydro, controlled 
this in relation to their contract. I phoned 
the Ontario Energy Board, and they didn’t 
know about Great Lakes Power. They 
wanted to know where that was and was I 
sure that wasn’t in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Hold it. Who did you 
ask iat the Ontario Energy Board? 


Mr. Manicini: The switchboard? 


Mr. Wildman: No, it wasn’t the switch- 
board. I finally phoned—it was a Miss Cane; 
I have a name here but I don’t have the 
whole file here, I finally phoned a Mr. Glen 
Broomhead from Hydro, I think, and he told 
me about the Ontario Hydro connection but 
he said that, as far as he knew that was it. 
The Ontario Energy Board did not have 


jurisdiction, no federal agency had any juris- 
diction; and basically, in relation to any 
hydro, other than what it purchased in the 
contract, Great Lakes was a law unto itself 
as far as rates were concerned. 


Mr. Frame: I think he’s correct on all 
three facts, The Ontario Energy Board does 
not have any power over this. 


Mr. Wildman: We have the situation of a 
monopoly, a private monopoly— 


Mr. Frame: I think the proper word is 
franchise. 


Mr. Wildman: It’s a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Brascan or it’s a holding company 
for Brascan. Great Lakes, as a matter of 
fact, owns a controlling interest in Labatt’s 
Breweries. Brascan transferred that from its 
holdings to Great Lakes. It’s an interesting 
situation. 

What we have here is a private monopoly 
which is supplying power which people have 
to buy if they're going to have power and 
nobody controls it. Nobody regulates it. I 
think that’s a very strange and unusual posi- 
tion and I wonder if it’s really a very healthy 
one. 


Mr. Frame: You may be interested to know 
of the oldest contract in the province. Cana- 
dian Niagara Power, which covers the town 
of Fort Erie and parts of the Niagara Penin- 
sula, Chippewa and Niagara Falls, in the 
year 1899, I think, received a 99-year fran- 
chise to generate power on the Niagara 
River and service certain areas. 

That franchise is still in effect. Many other 
privately-owned utilities in that time—and 
maybe since—have received franchises or 
agreements to generate power and distribute 
it within a certain area. Many of them have 
been purchased or bought up by Ontario 
Hydro. 

The most recent one you may know of 
was the Orillia Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany, which was about 10 years ago. Up to 
10 years ago the town of Orillia, just 80 
miles north, was served by a private com- 
pany. Ontario Hydro bought that operation 
out, took over the generating facilities and 
established a public utilities commission in 
the town of Orillia. 

That process has gone on since 1906. 
There are six left in the province which are 
privately-owned companies. Great Lakes 
Power is one of them. 


Mr. Haggerty: Canadian Niagara Power's 
rate is lower than it is under Ontario Hydro. 
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Mr. Wildman: That’s not the case with— 


Mr. Frame: Mr. Haggerty, I’m glad you're 
here because youre very familiar with that 
company, I know. I am correct, I believe, 
in that they received a 99-year lease in the 
year 1899? 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, it goes back quite a 
few years. 


Mr. Frame: It runs out in 1998, I can tell 
you that. We’ve looked at that problem. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That was a Liberal 
government, anyway. 


Mr. Wildman: Great Lakes rates are ap- 
proximately the same or a little higher than 
Ontario Hydro’s. 


An hon. member: Do you mean they were 
giving it away, too? 


‘Mr. Wildman: I don’t have any further 
questions but it seems to me that it might be 
useful if there were some way of regulating 
this private monopoly in a more direct sense. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In this sense it’s not 
really any different from the Kingston PUC 
or Toronto Hydro— 


Mr. Wildman: They’re publicly owned. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: -—in that Hydro, 
through its contract, has the right under The 
Power Corporation Act to review and, if 
necessary, set the rates. It’s not really any 
different in that respect. 


Mr. Frame: I’m not familiar with the exact 
details of Great Lakes Power but some of 
these private companies have a franchise 
based upon the municipal area or the local 
area. The agreement with the people who 
grant the franchise is renewable and there’s 
a rate approval agreement. I’m familiar with 
the one in Gananoque which is renewed 
every five years and part of the renewal 
process is an agreement on rates for the 
five-year period. Being in the area, you 
would be more familiar with the Great Lakes 
Power situation. 


Mr, Wildman: Great Lakes was formed as 
an investment holding company to acquire 
the assets of Great Lakes Power Company 
Limited which was a US-owned company 
which had been started quite a lot earlier. 
It’s a private company which bought a US 
company which was providing power for the 
area before there was much communication 
with other parts of Ontario. 


In 1973 it was purchased by Brascan; and 
in November, 1973, the company was reor- 
ganized. Brascan sold Great Lakes a 32 per 
cent interest in John Labatt Limited, a seven 
per cent interest in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and full ownership of Brascan Resources 
Limited. Basically what it’s become is a 
holding Company for Brascan so they can 
use it as a tax haven. 


[9:15] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You mentioned that 
the rates are roughly the same as those of 
Ontario Hydro. The alternative, I suppose, 
would be for Hydro to buy them out, but if 
the rates are roughly the same as Hydro the 
question becomes why would you want Hydro 
to carry the cost, to buy them? 


Mr. Wildman: I don’t want to prolong it 
here because I know we don’t have much 
time, but I’m going to be pursuing this, be- 
cause— 


Mr. Mancini: Oh don’t let that stop you. 


Mr. Wildman: —although the rates are some- 
what a little bit higher but not substantially 
higher than Ontario Hydro’s, a lot of their 
other consumer practices are not nearly those 
of the Sault Ste. Marie PUC, which buys 
power from Great Lakes, or Ontario Hydro’s 
consumer practices. 


Mr. Haggerty: They are probably making 
money where Hydro isn’t. 


Mr. Wildman: So I just wanted to bring 
out this fact and find out, if you could tell 
me, if there was any direct regulation of 
them other than through their contract with 
Hydro? Thank you. 


Mr. Frame: The contract is the only way 
at the moment. 


Mr. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I have a few 
brief questions, which is most unique for this 
committee. 


Mr. Makarchuk: We should mate you with 
Mr. Williams. 


Mr. Johnson: I have a letter from the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada, which was 
sent out to all the members. 


Mr. Chairman: On your interjection, Mr. | 
Makarchuk, you might be interested that Mr. — 
Williams took 40 minutes and Mr. Wildman 
took 45. I have it right down here. 


Mr. di Santo: Only 40 minutes? 
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Mr. Mancini: You guys should be the last 
to complain about time. 


Mr. Chairman: Twenty minutes before and 
20 minutes after supper. 


Mr. Williams: A very fair and impartial 
chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: We're trying to keep it in 
a sort of— 


Mr. Reed: Both long-winded. 


Mr. Johnson: I have a letter from the 
Agriculture Institute of Canada to all the 
members I understand— 


Mr. Reed: Both long-winded. 


Mr. Johnson: The Agriculture Institute of 
Canada. These two gentlemen are in my 
riding, C. F. MacGregor and W. J. Mc- 
Pherson. They made a statement that there 
is a power shortage in eastern Ontario, and 
I would like clarification on that; and sec- 
ondly, that Hydro is considering building a 
generating station at Edwardsburgh. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Number one, I’m not 
aware that there is a power shortage in 
eastern Ontario. Are they specific about where 
in eastern Ontario? 


Mr. Johnson: Their statement is that: “We 
understand they are presently short of electric 
power in eastern Ontario.” 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. 


Mr. Johnson: Youre not aware of that? 
What about the generating station at Ed- 
wardsburgh, Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There are no definite 
Be to build a station at Edwardsburgh 
either. 


Mr. Johnson: All right. The second ques- 
tion is: Did Quebec Hydro terminate its 
agreement to sell power to Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The contract runs out 
in November, 1977, in the fall; and the in- 
dications are that it will not be renewed. 


Mr. Johnson: What about René, would he 
be interested in selling to Hydro? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: He may be. As you 
know, both Ontario Hydro and the govern- 
ment intervened in an export application by 
Hydro Quebec to sell diversity power to the 
power authority of the State of New York. 
We were somewhat successful, inasmuch as 
the initial term of the contract was five years; 
the maximum life is to 1991, I think. 
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They were a little critical of Hydro, I 
guess indirectly the government too, in that 
we aren't in a position to say, right now, 
that we'll definitely need the power. What 
we were both trying to do was get some 
recognition of the fact that in five or six years 
down the road we may in fact need the 
power; we want some recognition on that. 


I don't know who the new Minister of Re- 
sources will be in Quebec but, certainly, as 
soon as the name of the person is known 
there are a number of subjects that I want 
to discuss with that person and this will be 
one of them. 


Mr. Johnson: Are you sure that they will 
want to discuss it with you? 


Mr. Mancini: I hope he’s not a socialist. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You're assuming it’s a 
“he.” There are two or tthree ladies in the 
Parti Quebecois who were elected. 


Mr. Mancini: I’m sorry. 


Mr. Reed: We're not taking your part at 
all. We have female socialists over here too. 


Mr. Mancini: I hope the minister is not a 
socialist, how’s that? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, the minister is not 
a socialist, but we do business with Manitoba. 


Mr. Johnson: It is my understanding that 
Iran is pushing for a 25 per cent increase in 
the oil price. I would assume that there will 
be some price adjustment. How badly wil] 
this affect Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They’re meeting in the 
middle of December—that is the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries is meeting 
in the middle of December—and some mem- 
ber countries are pushing for as much as a 
45 per cent increase in the price of a barrel 
of crude oil. Some are saying, “We should 
hold the line for at least six months.” 

It’s difficult to speculate at this point as to 
who will be successful. I wouldn’t even want 
to guess which of them will be successful, 
whether it would be the moderates such as 
Saudi Arabia, King Khalide and his minister, 
or some of the more radical members such 
as Iraq. But, obviously, if the price goes up 
it will have an impact on Quebec and the 
Atlantic provinces and on that portion of 
Ontario which is served from Quebec refin- 
eries. 

That will create additional pressures for 
moneys for the compensation fund, which 
moneys are derived from the export tax and 
the excise tax. That may lead the federal 
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government to apply new pressures for furth- 
er price increases across the Dominion. 

But at this point the government of Can- 
ada will bring in a price increase of 70 cents 
a barrel on January 1 which will take effect 
March 1 and we have no indication that they 
intend to press for any further increases in 
1977. They can change their mind on any 
point, I suppose, but at this point they have 
not given any indication that they intend to 
press for any more than that in 1977. 


Mr. Johnson: I have one final question 
and that’s in relation to Ontario’s position. 
What does Ontario’s—and, indeed, Canada’s 
—supply and demand picture look like and 
are we likely to have a shortfall in the energy 
supply in the next 10, 15 or 20 years? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think the best way 
to answer that—I don’t know if they’re stil! 
here. Do you still have those three or four 
charts with you? 


Dr. Button: Yes, I do. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay, I think the best 
way to answer Mr. Johnson’s question would 
be to just briefly run through these three or 
four charts which Dr. Button can describe 
and well just take five or 10 minutes to 
answer the question. 


Ms. Gigantes: Don’t tell me we're finally 
getting into slides? Can’t we get through one 
set of estimates without slides? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What do you have 
against slides? 


Ms. Gigantes: They take time when there 
are people who want to ask questions. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Johnson, who is a member of the House, 
asked a question and I’m saying the best way 
to answer it is to show it graphically, com- 
modity by commodity. If we may take five 
or 10 minutes then we can answer the ques- 
tion and get it out of the way. 

Can I ask one question before Dr. Button 
starts? The staff associated with Hydro’s con- 
servation programme are here. This is the 
advertising programme which relates to the 
new television ads and various other forms 
of advertisements. Is the committee inter- 
ested at some point tonight, Mr. Chairman 
in seeing a presentation by them? 

Mr. Reed: Mr. Chairman, how much time 
do we have? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: How long would that 
take? About 15 or 20 minutes. If not, I'd 
like to tell these gentlemen to go home. 
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Mr. Chairman: This is answering a ques- 
tion. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: What about adding the 10 
minutes onP Would that be all right? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s fine with me. 
The question is asked. I would like to 
answer it. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, with respect, 
if a member has asked for this presentation 
he’s entitled to have it, whether or not other 
members don’t like the way it’s being pre- 
sented. We don’t like some of the questions 
we hear either, and some of the answers. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Johnson has spent 10 
minutes of the committee’s time asking ques- 
tions and I think he is entitled to receive an 
answer. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: Are we ready with the 
slides then? 


Dr. Button: I feel a little bit like the 
reluctant bride. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You are also an un- 
focused reluctant bride. 


Dr. Button: Very quickly, this is last year’s 
projection. 

As you know, there was a recent National 
Energy Board hearing on the crude oil sup- 
ply and demand situation in Canada, the 
results of which have not been released by 
the board as yet. That hearing just finished 
within the past month. I'll point out the dif- 
ferences that were made before the board 
by the various appearances of industry and 
government. 

Very quickly, this is the projection of the 
total Canadian demand and at that time it 
was forecast to grow at about 3.8 per cent 
and 3.1 per cent with conservation. This line 
down here is the Canadian demand west of 
the Ottawa Valley—the Ottawa Valley agree- 
ment that was put in place in 1961—and the 
step up is the additional demand west of the 
Ottawa Valley, plus 250,000 barrels per day, 
which is planned to be sent over the Sarnia 
to Montreal pipeline. That pipeline is now in 
service. 

How have we been meeting that demand 
in Canada? This is the potential producibility 
that was forecast in September, 1975, from 
western Canada, and that producibility is 
made up of this long-hatched area from the 
established reserves. That’s conventional pro- 
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duction from the western basin. This area 
here, called reserve additions, is what is 
expected to be found in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. Tl just skip over the oil sands 
for a minute and make mention of the very 
small area at the bottom. This is the liquid 
petroleum gases that are found in conjunc- 
tion with natural gas and they are fed into 
the crude oil stream. 


[9:30] 


Slightly over a year ago—say 14 months— 
this projection indicated the Great Canadian 
Oil Sands plant would be on stream, plus the 
Syncrude plant, six mining plants typical of 
the Syncrude plant, and two in situ plants, 
all of about 125,000 barrels per day, for a 
total of 10 plants. That’s the National Energy 
Board’s projection. 


This is a later projection and is the projec- 
tion that was contained in Energy Strategy 
for Canada, the one that Ms. Gigantes was 
making mention of on Tuesday, and in a 
subsequent article which was a follow-up to 
the representations that were made to the 
recent NEB hearing. In other words, it is 
an update of the projection that I have just 
presented to you. 


I won't go over this established reserve 
area forecast here because that is identical 
to the one that we have just seen. It’s mainly 
based on the numbers that were confirmed 
by the Alberta Energy Resources Conserva- 
tion Board. Dealing with the forecast for the 
demand, again this is about eight or nine 
months later from the National Energy Board 
projection. They were forecasting that this 
would grow at approximately three per cent 
overall. They didn’t explicitly take conserva- 
tion into account. They considered that the 
higher prices would cause a _ conservation 
effect not unlike the projection the NEB had 
given us, or certainly in that range. The 
significant difference here is in the projec- 
tion for the contribution from oil sands. You 
will recall previously that I’d indicated that 
the projection 14 months ago was for 10 
Syncrude-type plants, eight of the mining 
type and two of the in situ. 


This projection here includes only the 
Great Canadian Oil Sands plant, the Syn- 
crude plant, one other mining plant of the 
same size as Syncrude and possibly an 
additional plant like that or an in situ plant. 
In other words, they have reduced the 10 
plants down to four, and there is some doubt 
about the fourth one. That’s happened in 
just a very short period of nine or 10 
months. They did, however, indicate that 
they thought that by 1986 they would be 
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getting 250,000 barrels a day initially from 
the Mackenzie Delta-Beaufort Sea area. That’s 
the major difference between this projec- 
tion and the one you have just seen. 

To give you a slight overview of what 
took place at the NEB hearing, in general 
the NEB hearing tended to reduce the de- 
mand somewhat. There were forecasts above 
and below this projection for demand, but 
if you aggregate them I think it’s not unfair 
to say that they are slightly reduced. The 
producibility has obviously been reduced, 
that is, that producibility from conventional 
reserves has been reduced. No one, as the 
minister has already reported to you, is 
optimistic that there is going to be any 
commitment to oil sands beyond the Great 
Canadian plant and the Syncrude plant 
until possibly we see what happens with 
the Syncrude plant, which will be in late 
1978. This is now down to two plants and 
this is slightly reduced. Although we have 
had some reduction in demand, we have 
had a corresponding reduction in our 
capability to meet that demand. You are 
still looking at these kinds of shortfalls 
directionally over the next decade. 


Out of the six slides, Ms. Gigantes, four 
of them are quite new and haven’t been 
presented before. We did present this one 
last year. This is the result of the National 
Energy Board hearing into the natural gas 
supply and demand. There will likely be a 
new hearing in the spring of 1977. These 
data are from April, 1975. 


Very briefly, this line that you can’t see 
very well here, going along in that fashion, 
is Canada’s demand—excuse me, this is the 
total Canadian domestic demand; that’s this 
line here. This is the total Canadian de- 
mand including exports. We're exporting 
slightly under a trillion cubic feet a year. 


This line that you see going along in 
this fashion is deliverability from established 
areas, mainly Alberta and Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. That’s that line there. As 
you can see, there is presently a_ shortfall 
below the total demand—that is, Canadian 
demand plus exports—and that shortfall has 
pretty well all been met out of the gas 
that was contracted for by west coast 
utilities via the West Coast Transmission 
Company. 

While we've seen less optimistic develop- 
ments occur in the crude oil picture, I 
would like to report that the converse is so 
where natural gas is concerned. The finding 
rate in Alberta looks very positive and we 
have some indications from TransCanada 
PipeLines that they're rather confident they 
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can meet the winter of 1977-78. Their pro- 
jections indicate that if the load doesn’t 
grow at historic levels but at something less 
than that—in fact, at very minor levels— 
they should be able to accommodate markets 
east of the Alberta-Saskatchewan border for 
possibly the 1980-81 winter. 


This very dark area in here is the con- 
tribution that would be obtained if the 
Mackenzie Valley pipeline came on stream 
in 1980. I might report to you that date now 
is, in all likelihood, 1981. That’s what they’ve 
testified at the NEB. 


This cross-hatched area, riding on top 
of the Mackenzie Valley, is the contribution 
that could come from the Arctic islands, gen- 
erally associated more with the Polar Gas 
project, whereas this gas would be from the 
Beaufort delta. This would be from the high 
Arctic islands and, of course, if that occurred 
in that kind of fashion, we'd be in a very 
positive gas position. 


Mr. Haggerty: For export? 


Ms. Gigantes: They can’t sell their ex- 
ports now. 


Dr. Button: There’s been no commitment, 
one way or the other, about exporting it. 
All it shows there is the capability that 
would be placed over and above the demands. 


Mr. Haggerty: These charts have been 
manufactured to indicate that we have an 
abundant supply of natural gas and would 
eventually indicate that the export market 
is more—this is what happened in 1971, I 
believe. 


Dr. Button: I think that conclusion— 


Mr. Haggerty: The energy report at that 
time was misleading to the Canadian public 
and it was geared for export more than 
anything else. Then we found out there 
was a shortfall and now we’re— 


Dr. Button: As I’ve mentioned, that was 
released in April, 1975, and this following 
one came out in the spring of 1976. That’s 
the one youre looking at now and this is 
the companion. This is the natural gas pro- 
jection resulting from the Energy Strategy 
for Canada. 


To quickly take you through that, the 
domestic demand is shown here, forecast to 
grow at a rate of around five per cent, 
slightly less than that, about 4.3. Riding on 
top of it is the demand including exports. 
This natural gas from the established areas, 
the three western provinces, is practically un- 
changed from the forecasts that NEB had. 


The significant changes that they’ve shown 
here are that the Beaufort-Delta gas is pro- 
jected to come on stream in 1982, a year 
later than the NEB projection; the (Arctic 
islands gas is projected to come on stream 
in 1984; and at this point they project that 
gas from the east coast will come on stream 
in 1985. This other little wrinkle you see up 
here results from looping existing lines. So 
at that point Mackenzie Valley could be on 
stream, at this point Polar, and at this point a 
line, hitherto unnamed, from eastern Canada. 

The reason you see this rather optimistic 
projection for natural gas producibility is 
that the Energy Strategy for Canada at- 
tempted to get a Btu balance. In other 
words, if we're going to be importing ap- 
proximately $5 billion worth of oil in 1985. 
that has got to be paid for; so we would 
do a Btu swap. That’s the scenario that they 
build in there. 

The two sources of energy that would be 
above our demand would be that of elec- 
tricity produced from coal and uranium and 
from natural gas, and we would accom- 
modate that shortfall by substituting elec- 
tricity on the one hand and the natural gas. 

Very quickly, this is the coal situation in 
terms of the estimated Ontario Hydro coal 
demand. Mr. Lamb has taken you through 
that. Very quickly, this is 1976, in which you 
see— 


Ms. Gigantes: Are the slides boring you. 
Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Williams: No. I will be right back. 

Mr, Makarchuk: You wanted to see the 
slides, Mr. Williams. Where are you going? 


Mr. Williams: Ill be right back. 
Mr. Makarchuk: Sure you will. 


Mr. Mancini: If you plan to use coal for 
your boat, Mr. Makarchuk, you'd better pay 
attention. 


Dr. Button: This is the US and Canadian 
coal— 


Mr. Mancini: It’s a 60-footer, I believe, 


isn’t itP 


Dr. Button: I’ve got one slide here on 
uranium, This is Ontario Hydro’s demand for 
uranium, this is the Canadian demand for 
uranium, and this is the capability that Can- 
ada has to meet that demand. This is the 
contracts that are presently contracted for 
with uranium suppliers. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, I’ve been 
sort of sitting here waiting and mulling this 
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over. Basically, my concern is about all these 
questions that have been brought up, par- 
ticularly by the members from northern On- 
tario, both from your party and my party. 
You seem to dwell very much on the idea 
of a regulatory agency to be able to control 
prices; and you say that if we had a regula- 
tory agency, the prices would go up. You 
used the example of Nova Scotia, but I 
would like to point out to you that Peter 
Newman, in his book, The Canadian Estab- 
lishment, talks about Irving, who imported 
his oil from a company which he owned in 
the Bahamas, and charged an inflated price. 
Naturally, the profit in Canada was nil; in 
fact, it was a loss operation. But he certainly 
had an opportunity to salt it way in the 
Bahamas without having to pay taxes. 
Basically what worries me about the whole 
situation is the fact that you're rather apolo- 
getic; your ministry is not making the oil 
companies nervous, In my estimation, the oil 
companies are the biggest collection of 
thieves and con men and crooks that we’ve 
got going these days and on a very massive 
scale. They're all interconnected. They know 
what they’re doing. But we don’t know. Your 
ministry hhasn’t really gone into the details 
of how they operate, what they charge, what 
the depreciations are, or how they price 
their oil, or how they transfer their finances. 


[9:45] 


If you read other books, if you read other 
articles, and there have been some investiga- 
tions in the United States, senatorial com- 
mittees have been looking into this thing. 
you would find out that there are large 
manipulations going on in these things. 

We really don’t know what it costs; and 
we really don’t know what profits they make: 
audited statements are meaningless in the 
situation like this. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Why are they mean- 
ingless? 


Mr. Makarchuk: For the simple reason 
that if you are a vertically integrated opera- 
tion from the wellhead to the other end, just 
exactly how are you going to find out where 
the money is being made and where the 
money is being spent? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Can I just make a 
point here? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: I mentioned yester- 
day, I’m not a great lover of companies any 
more than anybody else, but I just look at 
the alternatives. I pointed out yesterday that 
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the combines investigations branch of the 
federal Department of Consumer and Cor- 
porate Affairs has, on a regular basis, gone 
in and taken the books of the companies. 
Last year they went into several of them and 
took the books going back to 1960. If there’s 
collusion, if there’s some contravention of 
The Combines Investigation Act, obviously 
these are things that have to be laid before 
a court. 

They go in, they take the books. Isbister 
got access to the books and the material is 
in the Isbister report. It’s kind of late, but 
I can arrange to have all that tabled so that 
you can see the material, which was audited 
by Isbister’s auditors; independent audits 
one company from another, but through his 
auditors. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What are the alter- 
natives? Is it nationalization which your party 
advocates? 


Mr. Makarchuk: It may be, or it may be 
some joint ventures. There are possibilities. 

What I’m trying to point out to you is 
that using the federal combines investigation 
commission as a criterion, to say that they 
are investigating this thing is like asking the 
goat to tend the cabbage patch. 

You saw their performance on the sugar 
industry. The only time they ever nailed 
anybody it would be some little small-time 
operator, and of course they can pick on him. 
Have you seen them nail any large corpora- 
tion yet? And you're going to tell me that 
there isn’t a single large, sort of monopoly 
or cartel in Canada, which does not have 
some controls? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Do you not think that 
the charges which were successfully applied 
against Canadian General Electric and West- 
inghouse are evidence that— 


Mr. Makarchuk: How long ago was that? 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It was this year. 
Ms. Gigantes: They've laid the charges? 


Mr. Makarchuk: They’ve laid the charges, 
I haven't seen any— 


Ms. Gigantes: They laid charges 15 years 
ago too. 


Mr. Makarchuk: They don’t face the 
charges outstanding, they’ve laid charges— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This was a conviction 
in 1976. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: I haven’t seen it. If so 
that was one of the aberrations in their 
smooth flow of ineffectualness. 


Mr. di Santo: You said that yourself last 
year. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Using the set of figures 
we have over here as an example, most of 
them came from the oil companies; the oil 
companies were the same group of people 
who were telling us a few years ago that we 
had 999 years’ worth of energy in the ground 
for this country. In fact when Tommy 
Douglas was getting up in the federal House 
and saying listen, let’s start conserving these 
things, they wrote stupid editorials in the oil 
weeklies saying this man doesn’t know what 
he is talking about, that by the time we 
consume our energy we'll be well into solar 
power and new exotic sources of energy and 
well have these resources buried in our 
ground forever going to waste. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’ve already acknowl- 
edged that industry— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, but at that time that 
ive the gospel truth and nobody questioned 
them. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t care whether 
it was the gospel truth or not. I’m telling you 
what it is now. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I have a feeling that the 
same attitude persists and exists at this time. 
In your department, here you sat down and 
tried to figure out what they charge for 
depreciation on their refineries, have you 
really found out exactly what it costs them 
to produce that gallon of gas? Do you really 
feel that an audited statement that says okay, 
we will write off this refinery that was built 
in 1950, or one that was built in 1948? How 
many times has that been written off? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Have you read the 
Isbister report? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes; I’ve gone through it, 


not in detail but I’ve seen the figures and 
the graphs. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Then may I commend 
to you chapter 2. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, but if it pays— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Where do you disagree 
with themP 


Mr. Makarchuk: All right. Let’s look at it 
this way: If it pays Texaco to build a new 
refinery at this time, at present day costs, 


and they expect to sell their gasoline at 
exactly the price that the other refiners are 
selling, they had their refineries on stream 
for how many years? They've had them for 
20, 30 and 40 years. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think the point there 
is that the decision thing was taken before 
the current situation in terms of supply and 
overcapacity. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The decision was not 
taken that long ago. The oil companies are 
not unsophisticated, new people who just 
moved into the operation. The decision to 
build was taken about five years ago by 
Texaco and they really haven’t started con- 
struction on the site until this year. So, ob- 
viously, they're prepared to make a profit. 
They're not in there for charity, which is 
something I pointed out to you before. Again, 
we don’t know what it’s costing those oil 
companies. We'll look at the figures, and 
you can cook your figures. Anybody who is 
in business, particularly the oil companies 
who have been cooking their figures for years 
and years, manages to get away with it. This 
is what worries me about your department. 

You talk about policy and everything else. 
You should be digging into every little thing 
that they come up with. Currently there’s an 
application which we touched on a little 
earlier to export natural gas. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: By whom? 


Mr. Makarchuk: By multi-national corpora- 
tions from Alberta. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Who? 


Mr. Makarchuk: I’m not sure of the com- 
panies but the application has gone in. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Can we stop there? 
Are any of my staff aware of an application 
in the last month to export natural gas? 


Mr. Makarchuk: It certainly was reported 
in the Globe about a month ago, to export 
natural gas. Your department should be in 
there fighting. If you're telling me now that 
none of your staff is aware of this thing, then 
T’ll have to dig up that article. Obviously. 
there is something wrong with this depart- 
ment if you're not aware that an application 
is in existence. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: 
could be mistaken. 


With respect, you 


Ms. Gigantes: No. 
Mr. Makarchuk: No, I’m not mistaken. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Will you send it to me, 
please? 


Mr. Makarchuk: I'll have to dig it up and 
Tll send it to you. Those are the kinds of 
things that concern me about the thing. You 
talk about the northern idea. Have you any 
figures to say what it costs to transport gaso- 
lien or oil by tanker? Possibly I imagine they 
get it from Sarnia up to those areas. Have 
you really costed that out? 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: Yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The charges for trans- 
portation are made by the oil companies. 
They give you a set of figures. It’s not done 
by somebody else. The oil companies can sit 
there and set their own rates because they 
are well intergrated and will use their tank- 
ers, which probably are registered in Pa- 
nama or somewhere else. Is there any way 
that you can control what they charge or 
what the costs are? Have you got any com- 
parisons? Have your people sat down and 
said what would be the cost of transporting 
oil by tanker to Little Current, to Wawa, ito 
Sault Ste. Marie? What are the figures? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The figures in the Is- 
bister report were audited by Currie, Coop- 
ers and Lybrand. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That doesn’t mean a 
darn thing. What they’ve got is a set of 
figures. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: I think what we have 
here is what a psychologist friend of mine 
calls unshared intentions. No matter what 
our commissioner presents, no matter that 
they were audited by a very, very reputable 
Canadian accounting house, namely, Currie, 
Coopers and Lybrand, you're saying it doesn’t 
matter, because you've already decided in 
your party that the only possible answer can 
be that you will run the industry. 


Mr. Makarchuk: We haven’t decided on 
anything. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, you have. It is 
in your party platform. 


Mr. ‘Makarchuk: If your staff if so capable, 
you sit down right now and tell me. Let’s 
look at it right from the bottom. How much 
does a tanker cost? What’s the depreciation 
of that tanker? What’s the operating costs 
on the tanker—and so forth? Look at those 
specific figures and then compare those kinds 
of figures with what you’ve got on your audit- 
ed costs. The auditor will go in there and 
will look at the books and the books will say 
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they're depreciating this so much, the tanker 
costs so much, etc. It could have been resold 
17 different times. It could have been charged 
to various different accounts and so on. This 
is the comparison. Maybe the figures are 
right, but at the same time I'd like your 
department to find out just exactly what is 
going on in situations like that. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: It has been suggested 
that I use the gavel. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Obviously there is a high 
level of mentality over there. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What you're asking 
is to rehash completely the whole Isbister 
commission. 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, I’m not. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I know that members 
of your research office were there every day 
that material was filed. They’ve got all the 
material that was filed with Isbister. If you 
want, I'll table it again. All of this was gone 
into at the Isbister commission and audited 
by Currie, Coopers and Lybrand. 

I must say to you that I understand your 
rhetoric. I understand why youre making 
this pitch. That is your party policy. It must 
be nationalized. I've yet to see— 


Mr. di Santo: Walter Gordon is saying 
what we are saying. The Toronto Star says— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It is your party policy; 
that doesn’t make it right. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Mr. Makar- 
chuk ‘has the floor. 


Mr. Makarchuk: What I want to get across 
here is that basically you’re not too reluctant 
to crawl into bed with these creatures, that’s 


all. 


Hon. Mr. 
chuk— 


(Mr. Makarchuk: And— 


Timbrell: Listen, Mr. Makar- 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Hold it. Just hold it 
one minute. 


Mr. Makarchuk: What I want to get across 
is the fact that— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Just hold it one min- 
ute! Any time I’ve taken a position on pricing 
policies or on freezes, I’ve yet to see an oil 
company stand up and say, “Hurray for Tim- 
brell.” Quite the opposite: I and my ministry 
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have come under severe criticism from the 
industry. That’s fine— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Well, but— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What we are doing in 
the ministry is acting in the best interests of 
the people in Ontario, and nationalization is 
not in their best interest. 


Mr. Makarchuk: They were criticizing you 
all the way to the bank. After all, they know 
that sometimes they have to play the game 
with the government, which does these token 
things. They'll go through the motions, they'll 
do the mea culpas and the public agony, 
but in the meantime they'll salt away the 
stuff somewhere else. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Hold it. What is salted 
away where? 


Mr. Makarchuk: I said financially. If you 
look at the finances of the companies and so 
on, you know, they're doing quite well. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: How much of it is 
leaving the country? 


Mr. Makarchuk: As 
probably a great deal. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: How much? 


Mr. Makarchuk: I 
exactly— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. 


a matter of fact, 


really don’t know 


Mr. Makarchuk: —but knowing the habits 
of the multi-nationals, there is probably a 
great deal leaving the country. A great deal 
possibly isn’t even getting to the country. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Considering that your 
energy researcher is a constituent and neigh- 
bour of mine, I would have thought that 
you would have done a little bit more re- 
search and found that most of the money is, 
in fact, staying in this country. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Minister, what I’m 
trying to tell you is that I’m not the 
government and our research staff isn’t part 
of the government. What I’m trying to say 
is that you are in charge of a ministry that 
should be fighting tooth and nail to ensure 
that the consumer in this province is getting 
a fair deal. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: And this we’re doing. 


Mr. Makarchuk: If you’re doing that, I’'d 
hate to see you put more energy into it, 
because your colleague from Algoma-Manitou- 
lin isn’t persuaded that you're doing it, and 


our member for Algoma certainly isn’t per- 
suaded that you're doing it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: But you start from the 
base that somehow government can run a 
business better than the business can run 
itself. There’s no question that energy in this 
country, in general, is as regulated and as 
surveyed as any business in the country. 
There’s no question that they make mistakes. 
I acknowledge that in the late 1960s and 
the early 1970s the estimates that were being 
given to the National Energy Board, the 
advice being given to the federal govern- 
ment and the advice being taken by the 
federal government, were wrong. They ac- 
knowledge that it’s wrong now. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I haven’t seen anybody 
get up and say it was wrong. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Then you haven’t been 
reading the papers. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Have you seen a federal 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources get 
up and say their figures were wrong at one 
time? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m not in the habit of 
defending federal Liberal ministers but, yes, 
I do believe that even Mr. Macdonald and 
Mr. Gillespie have admitted— 


Mr. Makarchuk: It must have been sotto: 
voce. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —but that more realistic 
projections are now on the table. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Okay. Some of the other 
points I wish to bring up— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Can I just say that we 
have a basic philosophical chasm between us? 


Mr. Makarchuk: There’s no doubt about 
it. That separates us. We don’t question that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You think the govern- 
ment— 


Mr. Makarchuk: We have no argument on 
that whatsoever. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You think the gov- 
ernment can run it better— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Let me tell you some- 
thing— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —and I’m telling you 
that everything that Isbister found— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Minister, the public 
enterprises in Saskatchewan in the last 10 
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years have paid something like over $300 
million into the provincial coffers. Obviously, 
despite your criticism that the public cannot 
run it, the difference is that the people they 
have running their public enterprises believe 
that public enterprises should be run. The 
people you have running your public enter- 
prises are the kind of people we discussed 
here this morning in the public accounts 
committee; they took over Minaki Lodge at 
about $1 million, now theyre $5 million in 
the hole and losing about $1,000 a day, and 
they don’t know what to do about it. That 
is the difference, that is the basic difference. 


[10:00] 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: How much did the 


other Saskatchewan Crown corporations lose 
in the same period? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Sure there have been 
some corporations that didn’t come out, that’s 
fine; but in the net result, Mr. Minister, in 
the last 10 years, they have got a plus of 
$300 million. 


Mr. Haggerty: They are gouging us. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The thing is, Mr. Minister, 
you don’t gouge yourself. 


But I want to ask you, is your govern- 
ment considering outside— 


Mr. Mancini: Crown corporations are not 
that personal. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, come off it. 
Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Makarchuk: As I said to my friends 
over there, if you put the Liberals in 
charge— 


Mr. Mancini: Where did you ever see a 
personal Crown corporation? 


Mr. Makarchuk: They believe the purpose 
of a Crown corporation is to provide aircraft 
to fly to Saskatoon and places like that, for 
cabinet ministers. That is about the level of 
the concern you have. There isn’t one single 
thing that you haven’t fouled up. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Chairman, that is 
not energy. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The federal Energy 
Board, Mr. Minister hasn’t got enough 
energy to get off its backside. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Pardon? 


Mr. Makarchuk: The federal minister 
hasn’t got enough energy to get off his 
backside. The national picture in terms of 
energy is very confusing. There is no direc- 
tion; and again, this is the reason I feel 
that you should be more vocal and more per- 
sistent. 

If I have faith in those characters in 
Ottawa to be doing what they should be 
doing, then I wouldn’t be sitting here and 
hammering away at you, but I don’t. I don’t 
want to see Ontario being sucked in and 
Ontario having to suffer for the consequences 
of what is happening in the federal House in 
some cases, particularly in areas where per- 
haps you could do something. 

Hon. -Mr. Timbrell:\ Where — is 
being sucked in? 

Mr. Makarchuk: Well, in the sense that 
the Ontario consumer is paying through the 
nose for energy right now. In Canada right 
now we produce more oil than we use. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, no. 
Mr. Makarchuk: Oh, yes we do. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The charts were just 
up there. You didn’t choose to look at them. 
Canada is now a net importer of crude oil. 


Ontario 


Mr. Makarchuk: Absolutely not, you haven’t 
been watching the charts. What is the con- 
sumption in Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Hold it. The chart 
was right there. The National Energy Board 
report has been printed. We are now net 
importers of crude oil. Now what is your 
source? You say that we are not. We are 
net importers of crude oil. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Never. Our consumption 
is about a million barrels a day. What is 
our consumption a day? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Are you in the same 
boat as John MacBeth? 


Mr. Makarchuk: I am not sure where he 
is. What is our consumption on a daily 
basis? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think he is “meno- 
pausal.” 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please, that doesn’t 
go into the record. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, just the hot flashes. 


Our daily consumption now is what—1.8 
million? 


Mr. Pinnington: Just under 1.7 million. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: A day? About 1.6 
million or 1.7 million barrels a day. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Our production is pretty 
close to that too as well. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Just a minute, I will 
get you the figures. 


Dr. Button: We became importers in the 
spring of last year. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: When you balance 
domestic production, including the portion 
that goes into export with import—and ex- 
ports I point out are down by a third of 
what they were two years ago and they are 
being phased out until by 1981 or 1982 
there will be no exports—at this point we are 
net importers in this country. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Our daily production, as 
I understand it, is about 1.6 million barrels 
a day. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It is 1.6 million to 
1.7 million. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right; and our consump- 
tion is about the same. 


Mr. Pinnington: We are shy about 60,000 
barrels. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Okay, when you are deal- 
ing with millions, Mr. Minister, you are not 
going to quibble about 60,000 barrels would 
you now? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That is a day. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That is a day, that is 
exactly what I am saying. When we are 
discussing 1.7 million or 1.6 million, we are 
arguing over 60,000 barrels a day, so that is 
not very far. Agreed, we are moving in a 
direction where we are becoming exporters, 
but again— 


Interjections. 

Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Importers. 

Mr. Makarchuk: Or rather importers. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Makarchuk: But again, Mr. Minister, 
the point is that somehow I feel that the 
Canadian consumer—because most of this oil 
we have right now in Canada, as I said 
earlier, has really been discovered at a much 
lower price than what we're paying for it 
on a per barrel basis. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Where do you draw 
the line? 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s the blended prices 
we were discussing the other day; we don’t 
know where we're drawing the line and we 
don’t know what the costs are. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We had drawn the 
line at April 1, 1974; we had what, about 
10 per cent of production as of last spring? 


Interjection. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Ten per cent of exist- 
ing production at the time we put in the 
blended price proposal, was it not about 10 
per cent to 15 per cent of the production 
was from wells and fields brought into pro- 
duction after April 1, 1974? 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I can’t hear. 


Mr. Pinnington: It was much less than 10 
per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Was it less than 10? 
Okay. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That were brought into 
production after 1974? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: After April 1, 1974. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right. So in other words 
something like 80 per cent, we'll be generous, 
of our oil was discovered at a very low price 
in comparison to the price we charge, what 
we pay for it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Relative to what it 
would cost to find it and bring it into produc- 
tion today. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It was about $3 or some- 
thing. They were able to sell it at about 
$3.25 or $3.48 a barrel and still make a 
sizable profit on that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well the royalties— 
there’s no question that the finding cost, the 
production cost of oil found in the 1950s 
and 1960s was lower, but then again too the 
royalties and the federal taxes prior to about 
1974 were also significantly lower. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right, but still, as the 
Energy Strategy for Canada says, the break- 
down is that the federal government will 
receive about 17 per cent of production costs, 
the provincial government will receive about 
43 per cent, and the balance, of course, 40 
per cent, will go to the oil companies. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. In March, 1974, 
the price for a barrel of oil was $3.80, and 
out of that the company cash flow was $2.18. 
Now what is that as a percentage? We'll say 
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55 per cent. In 1976, now this will be ac- 
tually at the end of this year and the begin- 
ning of next year when the price of a barrel 
of oil will be $9.75, the cash flow to the 
companies, just taking one example, will be 
$3.10. Now that then, represents less than 
30 per cent, say 28 per cent. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right, but if you 
multiply that by 1.6 million barrels a day, 
times three something, times 365, that comes 
out to a pretty healthy sum for the oil com- 
panies. That runs into hundreds of millions 


of dollars. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: But to run it through 
properly you then have to look at production 
costs, how production costs compare. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right, sure. Which 
they write off. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You also have to look 
at exploration costs, which have gone up 
better than 50 per cent. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Sure, and then of course 
there’s a federal subsidy on that, that if they 
explore theyre getting sort of a matching 
federal relaxation on taxes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, that figure I gave 
you assumes about 10 per cent induced ex- 
ploration. All of these things are factored— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Just on the basis of ex- 
ploration, at this time there’s no indication 
that they’re exploring more, there’s no indica- 
tion; in fact the evidence indicates anything 
but. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: But there is. All you 
have to do is look at the reports of the 
Alberta Energy Resources Conservation 
Board, look at the material— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Sure, and what they’ve 
done is the Alberta provincial agency, what- 
ever the name of it is, has the rights to the 
Suffield area, which was a federal reserve— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s the Alberta 
Energy Company, that’s not the Alberta 
Energy Resources Conservation— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Well it’s 50-50; it’s 50 
per cent public and 50— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You're mixing apples 
and oranges, that’s not the Alberta Energy 
Resources Conservation Board— 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, I realize that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s a question of the 
overall degree of exploration in the province. 


Mr. Makarchuk: ‘What I’m trying to tell 
you is the new discoveries that have been 
going on, or the new wells that have been 
brought onstream recently were the wells 
that were drilled in the Suffield area and 
most of— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, because there’s 
been no drilling in the Suffield area yet— 
has there? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Oh, absolutely. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Has there been some? 
Okay. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I’m glad your officials are 
a little bit better versed than you are. It’s 
surprising that you’re not versed but I am. 


Mr. Reed: Versed you may be, but it does 
not rhyme. 


Mr. Haggerty: Versachuk. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The point is that the dis- 
coveries have been made in that area and 
it’s a new area. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell; There was an article 
in Oilweek—was it last week or the week 
before?—about Suffield block exploration, so 
I guess you'd take that. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right, as a matter 
of fact there’s “A Hustling, Young Energy 
Firm Branches Out’—this is in the Toronto 
Star, November 12, 1976, for your informa- 
tion, Mr. Minister—“The company is owned 
50 per cent by the provincial government 
and 50 per cent by the public shareholders 
and earned $6 million, or 40 cents a share, 
the first nine months of this year. The big- 
gest role in the success story so far has been 
played by the company’s oil and gas rights 
in the Suffield area, a 600,000-acre block 
northwest of Medicine Hat.” 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s the Alberta En- 
ergy Company, which is, what, about three 
years old? 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right. Okay, we 
settled that. 

What is your feeling in terms of similar, 
public-private ventures? I’m referring to Pan- 
arctic—Saskatchewan’s involved, Alberta’s in- 
volved—as a policy matter of your ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Are you under the im- 
pression that Saskatchewan is involved in 
Panarctic? 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, no, I didn’t say they 
were involved. Saskatchewan is involved in 
their own provincial private-public venture 
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and I'm saying Alberta has this thing in this 
case. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: And we have the On- 
tario Energy Corporation. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You have the Ontario En- 
ergy Corporation which is involved in Syn- 
crude; that’s another can of things that could 
be discussed as to just how valuable the in- 
volvement is there, It’s just that we do not 
have the time ito go into that. But there are 
some good articles coming out now on Syn- 
crude as well, sort of pointing out the fact 
that Imperial Oil will be able to write off 
$4 for every $3 they invest in that company. 
But just as a matter of policy— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Where are those figures 
from? What’s the source? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Laxer’s book. I suggest, 
Mr. Minister, you update your referral to 
the AFL-CIO and so on, and include some 
of the other articles into your book. 

Just as a policy decision, and I’m looking 
at in terms perhaps of development of the 
Hudson Bay basin or lower James Bay that 
Mr. Williams discussed earlier, If there were 
possibilities—or have you considered some 
discussions with private companies and so 
on to see if you could develop any energy 
in that area? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: At this point, you see, 
the Ontario Energy Corporation is up to the 
limits of its capitalization with the invest- 
ment in Syncrude and with the investment 
in the Polar Gas study group, so that until 
such time as we are extended further moneys 
for the Energy Corporation, then we don’t 
see any investments right in the immediate 
future. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Suppose that there is 
some indication—I’m not sure: it’s a high 
risk area—and some firms say okay—and I’m 
using Panarctic as an example—with provin- 
cial involvement there’s a possibility that we 
could develop a field or open up, would 
your government be prepared to move on 
that? Would you do that? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. From time to time 
we have had proposals put to us which, if 
they had looked reasonably attractive, we 
would have been prepared to go to the gov- 
ernment and seek more funds. But the point 
is I don’t think that any venture should start 
from the base that the government should! 
or would be involved. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, but you’re dealing 
with energy. You're dealing with a very 


necessary resource for this province. The 
whole economic health of the province de- 
pends on an adequate supply, I don’t have 
to tell you that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s right. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Okay. Surely, this is the 
field in which some initiative has to be taken. 
Shall we say suppress your ideological hang- 
ups—that’s the difference between you and 
us. We're prepared to accept either public 
or private enterprise, provided it’s not bleed 
enterprise; but in your case you are hung 
up on one, you should try to swing a little 
bit more, 


[10:15] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The facts don’t support 
that point, obviously. The fact that we're in 
Syncrude, the fact that we’re in Polar Gas is 
surely evidence enough that we're quite pre- 
pared to look at joint ventures between gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. All I'm say- 
ing is that a project has to relate, first of all 
to the longterm supply requirements of the 
province of Ontario, and it has to be one in 
which we see that all other avenues have 
been exhausted. In other words that govern- 
ment isn’t the first place you come for money, 
for an investment partner. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I question that philosophy 
or that policy, Mr. Minister. And particularly 
when— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: All [’m saying is that 
if the private investors can do it, then they 
should do it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: —particularly when in On- 
tario you have Ontario Hydro, which is a 
totally publicly-owned operation which is ex- 
tremely successful. 


Mr. Mancini: At a 30 per cent increase, 
that’s successful. 


Mr. Ruston: A higher rate of increase than 
any other place. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, that’s not true, Mr. 
Ruston. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I would suggest to those 
erudite gentlemen on the other side that they 
should compare the public Ontario Hydro 
with the rates charged by private American 
generating plants across the way. 


Mr. Ruston: Many in the United States are 
less. 


Mr. Makarchuk: No they’re not. 


Mr. Mancini: They certainly are. 
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Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Mr. Makarchuk: They are not. 


The other item I wish to touch on is the 
matter of technology; and again the federal 
government, in its research and energy, is 
spending something like $90 million, I be- 
lieve, or in that area. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It is $125 million. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Then $90 million of that 
is really spent in nuclear research, or for 
nuclear development. Again, what that means 
is that because we spend that considerable 
amount of R and D funds on a high-cost 
power source, we end up that we do not have 
adequate funding for research and develop- 
ment to provide other means of energy. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think, you know Mr. 
‘Chairman, if we were sitting here four or five 
years ago, the member would be urging that 
more be put into nuclear. In fact, if you look 
at the 1975 statement of NDP policy it states 
very clearly that more should go into nuclear 
energy. 

There has been a lot going into it, it’s 
quite true, because relative to other available 
sources of electrical power, next to hydraulic 
sites that are in place now, it is the least 
expensive kind of power to deliver into the 
system. Because of significant increases in the 
prices of fossil fuels over the last few years, 
there is more and more interest now in such 
things as solar heating, wind energy and so 
forth, and perhaps more slowly than any of 
us would like, more and more funds are being 
made available for research into those forms 
of energy. But the point is, you put the bulk 
of your money, if you’ve got to apportion it 
in some way, you put the lion’s share into the 
type of technology which will give you the 
best return in terms of delivering power at 
the most reasonable cost in the shorter time 
frame. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s fine; I think what 
youre saying is that when you're desperate 
youll take anything. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, that’s not what I’m 
saying. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s really what it boils 
down to. Sure we have to take on nuclear 
energy when you have no other sources. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There are other sources. 
Now let’s be—there are other sources. 


(Mr. Makarchuk: All right, what I’m trying 
to tell you is, let us— 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We would burn lots of 
coal. The capital costs of the plants would be 
lower than the capital cost of a nuclear plant, 
but in the long run with the operating costs, 
the cost would be much higher. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, but the point is we 
really do not know, because we haven't 
looked at it in terms—okay, $100 million in- 
vestment in Syncrude, if that was spent on 
research and development, what would have 
come out. Maybe it was a wise decision, 
maybe it wasn’t, but the point is that right 
now we should, or your ministry should, be 
influencing the federal government to move 
out of the one area involvement. Let’s try to 
get out into some other areas and let’s see 
what we can do. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This is exactly what I 
was saying earlier. I mean, if you have got 
a problem with part of your body, you need 
something to keep that part functioning 
while you do research on something else to 
help another part of your body. That’s where 
the bulk of your attention is going to go. 
Hopefully, you have also got the money 
that you can put into research and develop- 
ment for the other part which isn’t as im- 
mediate a concern. 

In this province we have a doubling of 
electricity demand every decade. We hope 
to get that down—it’s our goal to get that 
down—to the point where that doubling 
would be perhaps every 14, 15 or 16 years, 
but it does double— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Well, what are you do- 
ing? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Pardon me—and we 
know that the lead time for a generating 
station is now 12 to 14 years. When you are 
faced with those facts, you have got to be 
putting the bulk of your research and de- 
velopment money into a source which you 
know can meet that demand six, eight, 10 
or 12 years down the road. You have got to 
be putting more money, preferably new 
money—not just stripping away from the 
sources which will provide you energy in the 
immediate term, by which I mean a decade 
or a decade and a half—putting more money 
into research for sources of energy which 
will supply you with energy much farther 
down the road. You can’t ignore your imme- 
diate needs, 


Mr. Makarchuk: At the same time what 
you are finding out right now is that you are 
utilizing something like 46 per cent of your 


existing energy to produce the energy that 


is going to come up On stream, | 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Where is that from? 


Mr. ‘Makarchuk: That’s also from the re- 
search papers I want to present— 


Mr. Reed: A point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man: The clock is now at 10:20 and the 
minister had undertaken to provide some 
answers to a question that I had asked be- 
fore supper. I don’t know what the proper 
procedure is in this case, but I am anxious 
that this matter should be aired prior to the 
end of the allotted! time. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr, Chairman, I un- 
dertook to try to get the gentleman from 
Hydro here tonight and we weren't able to 
get him. He had gone out. The question with 
regard to Bruce A is on the table, in Han- 
sard, and I will certainly take that as notice 
to get back to the member just as soon as 
possible. 


Mr. Reed: Mr. Chairman, may I take the 
liberty of asking the question, would the 
minister be prepared to table a copy of the 
report on this problem? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t know if there 
is a report, but I will get you whatever in- 
formation is available. 


Mr. Reed: I would understand that a de- 
lay of this magnitude would necessitate a re- 
port between the people at Bruce and the 
Hydro senior people. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I willl get you a re- 
port. I don’t know that there is a report as 
such—I don’t know what kind of a report you 
are referring to— 


Mr. Reed: Would there not be a report? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I will get you a re- 
port on the status and the problem that may 
or may not exist there right now. The 50 
per cent rating, as I indicated earlier, is not 
unusual; in fact, it’s quite ordinary. They 
just won’t license a new unit for a full 100 
per cent right off the bat. As Dr. Finlay 
mentioned, for instance, it was something 
like nine months before Pickering went to 
100 per cent. But I will get you a report. 


Mr. Reed: Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman? 


Mr. B. Newman: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have a few items that I would like to 
raise, since we have only got approximately 
eight minutes. At other times, Mr. Chair- 
man, if your committee sits again, I would 
like you to try to allocate the time equally 
among the three parties so that— 


Mr. Chairman: I think it has been pretty 
well divided. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Can I make a sugges- 
tion in that regard? It will just take a min- 
ute. If I am the Minister of Energy next 
year, I would undertake in one way or an- 
other to provide some kind of briefing ses- 
sions prior to estimates which wouldn't take 
up estimates time. 


Mr. Haggerty: Or give us additional infor- 
mation. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We could go through 
such things as supply-demand and a variety 
of things that wouldn’t take up the time of 
the estimates committee but which would 
better prepare members and perhaps answer 
a lot of questions. 


Mr. B. Newman: I think the suggestion is 
good, because we probably wouldn't have to 
waste the time of the committee asking ques- 
tions that you would provide us information 
for in advance. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman, in answer 
to your question, Mr. Gaunt started at 3:20 
today and he had until 4 o’clock; Mr. Miller 
had from 4 o'clock to 4:20; Mr. Lane had 
from 4:20 to 4:30; Mr. Reed had from 4:50 
to 5:30, Mr. Williams had from 5:40 to 6 
and from 8:10 to 8:30; Mr. Wildman had 
from 8:30 to 9:15; Mr. Johnson had from 
9:15 to 9:40, and Mr. Makarchuk was from 
9:45 to 10:20. So I think the time has been 
pretty evenly divided between the two op- 
position parties. 


(Mr. B. Newman: I would suggest that you 
do it right from the beginning of a com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, if a committee sits 
again. 


(Mr. Chairman: I think the other times 
were pretty evenly divided as well. 


IMr. B. Newman: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I understand that you would be fair. 
You are not the type of a fellow not to be 
fair. 

The other day we spoke about the Clark 
Keith generating station. I want to ask the 
minister what type of an agreement we now 
have with Detroit Edison as far as the ex- 
port of energy is concerned. Apparently en- 
ergy went both ways—from Windsor over to 
Detroit and from Detroit back to Windsor. 
Now that Clark Keith has been mothballed, 
what has happened to that agreement? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The agreement is still 
there regarding the connection between On- 
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tario and the northeastern power pool, where- 
by we exchange power sort of on demand. 


Mr. B. Newman: But you don’t use Clark 
Keith for funnelling the power into Ontario. 
What do you use, Lambton? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: No. There is a line 
across to Detroit that is still used. 


(Mr. B. Newman: Would it come into the 
Clark Keith plant and be distributed from 
there? If it is mothballed, how could it do 
that? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is an interna- 
tional connection across the St. Clair River, 
I guess, and the power is wheeled back and 
forth across that line. Am I correct? Just say 
yes or no. We're short on time. Thank you. 


Mr. B. Newman: Is that through Detroit 
or is it through Sarnia? 


Dr. Button: There are four connections: 
one at Windsor, one at Sarnia, one at St. 
Catharines and one near Kingston. 


‘Mr. B. Newman: All right. Let’s take 
the Windsor and Sarnia ones. Does the 


Windsor one close up as a result of Clark 
Keith being mothballed? 


Dr. Button: No. 


Mr. B. Newman: It still stays open? 
Dr. Button: That’s right. 


‘Mr. B. Newman: In other words, if there 
are any power interruptions or failures in the 
transmission lines as a result of ice storms 
at any time of the year, we will still be able 
to receive power in the Windsor system 
through the Detroit facilities if there is suf- 
ficient power over there to provide us with 
that energy? 


Dr. Button: That is correct. 


(Mr. B. Newman: That answers one ques- 
tion I wanted to ask. The other question 
relates to the price of gasoline. One of the 
things I would like to say, by the way, is 
that I filled up my tank with gas last Friday 
when I came home. I thought I was getting 
a bargain at 75.9 cents in my community, 
but when I drive around the corner it was 
selling for 72.9 cents. There’s a 10-cent 
spread in the city between 72.9 cents and 
what it is normally selling for at stations, 
which is 82.9 cents. You can see there is 
something going on that really doesn’t make 
sense. We can talk about competition and so 
on, but there is something in there that leads 
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the public to believe the worst concerning 
the gasoline producers. 


(Hon. 'Mr. Timbrell: What kind of a station 
was it where you got this? 


Mr. B. Newman: A gas station! 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Was it an independent 
station? 


Mr. B. Newman: It really doesn’t matter 
whether it’s independent or not. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: But it does; it does 
matter whether it’s independent— 


‘Mr. B. Newman: I would think that there 
are special prices for certain stations in the 
community. The tank wagon price varies. It 
is different for an independent than it is 
for— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It will vary on the 
basis of volume. It will vary between an 
independent and a branded station, because 
right off the bat the independent station is 
not paying for the advertising, the credit 
services and a number of other services of a 
branded oil company. 


Mr. B. Newman: I’m only going to have 
another minute or so, Mr. Chairman, and I 
want to raise a few other items. One is, why 
don’t you require octane ratings to be posted 
on gas pumps? How do we know whether 
we are buying a high-test gas when we pay 
for a high-test gas if the octane rating isn't 
posted on the pump? It is posted in the 
United States. Why isn’t it posted in Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t know. 


Mr. B. Newman: Don’t you: think you 
should perhaps look into that and, if there 
is some merit in it, require that to be done? 
We might be buying substandard gas at a 
standard or even at a high-test price. Does 
the consumer know that he is being shafted 
or not? He doesn’t. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Ill confirm :this, but I 
believe that is looked after by the Ministry 
of Consumer and Commercial Relations in 
terms of standards that are applied at the 
point of manufacture. It is also covered by 
the federal consumer and provincial protection 
legislation. 


Mr. B. Newman: But if the octane rating 
was posted on the pump, you'd know that 
you were getting gasoline rated at 92 octanes 
or whatever out of that pump. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That doesn’t solve the 
problem you just outlined, where an un- 
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scrupulous dealer might sell low-test from a 
high-test pump at a high-test price. If he 
posts the octane rating, that is still not going 
tO=- 


Mr. B. Newman: I know that, but at least 
you've got a good cause for complaint if he 
is selling you a low-test gas when it’s a high- 
test pump. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You’ve got just as solid 
grounds for complaint and action— 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, but there is nothing 
whereby an inspector can go in there to get 
a sample of that gas and find out that it is 
not at the rating that it should be. If you 
posted the octane rating on the pump, as they 
do in the United States, I think you would 
have one type of a check that you could fol- 
low through. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: There is no more pro- 
tection there than— 


Mr. B. Newman: I’ve got other questions. 
I’ve got radiation questions which I will raise 
in the House in the budget debate. But I 
want to ask the minister why no-lead gasoline 
is more expensive than standard gasoline. 


Mr. Haggerty: The pollution fighter has to 
pay for it, I guess. 


‘Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s because there is an 
additional process which is gone through in 
the production of no-lead gasoline. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right. A process such 
as what? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You want the technical 
terms? Mr. Pinnington, do you want to give 
him the technical terms? 


Mr. Haggerty: They put it in and take it 
out. 


Mr. B. Newman: That's all they are doing. 


Mr. Pinnington: In order to maintain the 
octane number that you were referring to, the 
no-lead variety of gasoline requires that the 
manufacturing process add what is normally 
referred to as platformate or reformed ma- 


terial, high in aromatics, which gives you the 
higher octane rating. 


Mr. Haggerty: And the terrible smell. 


Mr. Pinnington: The cost of producing that 
exceeds the cost of the lead that would nor- 
mally be used in that blend. As a result, the 
cost of manufacture of unleaded gasoline is. 
higher at the refinery. Also, because of the 
new tankage, pumps, lines, etc., required, 
there are additional increments of cost in the 
distribution system. 


Mr. B. Newman: So the lead-free or no- 
lead gas is originally leaded gas and the 
lead is removed from it. It is actually a sec- 
ond process or a process that perhaps is not 
needed but is used in an attempt to increase 
the price. 


Mr. Pinnington: The basic formula of the 
basic blend is such that when you take the 
lead out, you must put something back in to 
give you the octane. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You've got to get the 
lead out. 


Vote 1804 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: This concludes the estimates 
of the Ministry of Energy. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Chairman, before 
you adjourn, there were a number of things 
raised by Ms. Gigantes yesterday. I would 
like to table a number of documents relating 
to questions on the Sarnia to Montreal pipe- 
line, Polar Gas, uranium supply and require- 
ments, “watts from waste,” the status of coal 
gasification, prospects for coal—and a couple 
were tabled earlier. 

I would appreciate it if the hon. member 
would look these over and indicate what ad- 
ditional information she requires so that we 
don’t sort of reinvent the wheel. Otherwise, 
it could be a lot of unnecessary work on the 
part of my staff. After she looks at that, she 
could ask me what else she wants and Ill be 
glad to get it for her. 


Ms. Gigantes: Thank you. 
The committee adjourned at 10:33 p.m. 
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SUPPLY COMMITTEE 





The committee met at 11:20 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: I see a quorum, so 
we may as well start. I think we should 
settle the time element. We sit until 1 
o'clock this afternoon, on Monday from 3 to 
6 and on Tuesday from 3 to 6 and 8 to 
10:30. We finish all votes in Industry and 
Tourism at 10:30 Tuesday evening. Is that 
understood? 

Mr. Angus: I’d just like to ask a question. 
I’m aware that the minister is unavailable 
Monday and Tuesday mornings because we 
had discussed that previously. If the com- 
mittee should decide it would like to sit 
on Monday evening, would the minister be 


available? 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I would not. 
Mr. Angus: Then that settles that matter. 


Mr. Eakins: There's no sitting of the 
House on Monday evening. 


Hon. Mr, Bennett: J have a long-standing 
engagement with the hotel industry of On- 
tario. 


Mr. Eakins: That leaves Monday afternoon 
and Tuesday afternoon and evening. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Yes. If we keep the 
questions a little shorter, have a few less 
statements and a few more questions, maybe 
we can get through in time. 


Mr, Eakins: Just before starting, will this 
be on a rotation basis, which I think is fair? 
Will each question be on a rotation basis 
between each party? 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: We'll try to do that 
unless we find there isn’t a member from 
another party who wants to speak. 

Mr. Eakins: Right. But if there is, it will 
be on a rotation basis? 


Mr, Vice-Chairman: Yes. We'll lead off 
with the minister, then the NDP critic, then 
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the Liberal critic and then the minister can 
reply. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Before I go into details 
of the Ministry of Industry and Tourism esti- 
mates, I would be delighted to take this 
opportunity to introduce to the committee 
senior staff members of my ministry, after 
which I'll touch on some of the highlights of 
the past year of the ministry. 

First of all, I'd like to introduce to the 
committee members the new deputy minis- 
ter, Mr. James Fleck. Mr. Fleck not only 
serves as deputy minister for Industry and 
Tourism, but also is serving as chairman of 
the anti-inflation board which has a direct 
relationship to the industrial development of 
the province. Secondly, we have a gentleman 
who’s been with the ministry for some years, 
Mr. Peter York, assistant deputy minister. 

Under vote 2101, central office, Mr. Fleck 
will be our adviser and assistant for the 
minister. Under vote 2102, industry, Mr. Mel 
Garland will be with us. At the same time, 
Mr. Bill Stadelman from the Ontario Re- 
search Foundation will be assisting in an- 
swering some of the questions placed to us. 

In the area of 2103, which is trade. Mr. 
Lloyd Wood will assist us in the questioning; 
under 2104 which is tourism, Mr. Tom Gib- 
son and Fred Boyer; under 2105, which is 
known as operations of the ministry; Mr. 
Ross Radford; vote 2106, communications, 
Mr. Campbell McDonald; and vote 2107, 
the administration of the ministry, Bill 
Ritchie. 

Under vote 2108, Ontario Place, it will be 
John Maxwell, the new general manager of 
that particular operation. I don’t think he is 
with us this morning. Under vote 2109, 
which is the Ontario Development Corpora- 
tion, we will’ have the chairman, Mr. Jim 
Joyce. 

The 1976-77 total allocation of the min- 
istry represents a decrease of eight per cent 
from 1975-76, a total of $111,664,000 as 
opposed to ‘the 1975-76 figure of $120,973,- 
000. The net decrease of $9,309,000 repre- 
sents reductions in six of the ministry’s nine 
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programmes with offsetting increases in the 
remaining three programmes of the industry. 


The most significant decrease occurred in 
the development corporations. Economic con- 
ditions during the past year generally were 
such that Ontario’s secondary industries held 
back on innovations and expansions. When I 
touch on that, I might say it was not only 
prevalent in Ontario, but that same situation 
seemed to exist pretty well throughout North 
America. 


These conditions, coupled with the higher 
interest rates and the reduction of the maxi- 
mum amount of loans available to the indi- 
vidual borrowers, resulted in decline in the 
demand for the development corporations’ 
loans. You'll recall we made an adjustment 
which was announced, bringing loans from 
what was a potential of $1 million down to 
half a million dollars and that the interest 
rates through the period of the year have 
been adjusted on a quarterly basis, two per 
cent less for tourism loans and on the prime 
rate for the Ontario Development Corpora- 
tion’s other loans, except in the field of in- 
dustrial parks development. 


An increase was provided in the tourism 
development programme where additional 
funds were allocated mainly to tourism capi- 
tal projects. Also, the ministry reduced staff 
by 26 people, or 2.9 per cent, to a total of 
867 in 1976-77, compared with 893 in 1975- 
76. Since the introduction this year of the 
municipal industrial parks programme, appli- 
cations have been received from nine munic- 
ipalities requesting a total of $3,740,450 in 
loans to acquire or service a total of 437 
acres. 


As of November 1, three applications have 
been approved for processing by the Ontario 
Development Corporation. I trust the mem- 
bers of the committee will recall that the 
legislation gave the responsibility for the 
review of applications by municipalities ulti- 
mately to the development corporation. 
There’s also a review done by our ministry 
and by an interministerial committee as well. 
These applications are from Perth, Sault Ste. 
Marie and Kingston for a total of 76.1 acres 
and the loans of $439,500. 

Four applications are pending resolution— 
of annexation applications, and official plan 
amendments and sewage improvements. I 
might say that the three that have been ap- 
proved are now before the Ontario Municipal 
Board for their final approval of the loan 
position. 

The ministry’s energy bus has made 276 
visits across the province identifying potential 
savings of some $16.8 million, or 19.3 per 


cent of the total energy consumed by the 
plants visited. Energy management seminars 
have been held in Ottawa and Brockville and 
several more are planned. 


To help combat a deterioration of produc- 
tivity and product unit costs, we are continu- 
ing to support small- and medium-sized sec- 
ondary manufacturing companies with indus- 
trial engineering assistance. During the year, 
we expect at least 240 companies will be pro- 
vided with this service, with an anticipated 
10 per cent productivity improvement. 

Productivity seminars have been held with 
overwhelming response in Toronto and Kit- 
chener, and the seventh manufacturing oppor- 
tunities show in May of this year attracted 
more than 7,000 business people who viewed 
displays set up by 252 exhibitors and more 
than 100 inventors. It is estimated the show 
generated at least $72 million of business for 
Ontario’s secondary manufacturers. This show 
is held about every three or four years in the 
province. Some have been asking me why we 
do not do it more often, more like an annual 
basis. Obviously there are new products com- 
ing on the market, but to hold it on an 
annual basis would be far too common and 
too often to find the number of items you 
need to create and generate the interest in 
the manufacturing community. 


I might speak personally of this show. I 
think it has added greatly to the understand- 
ing of businessmen, both from a buying and 
a selling point of view. It’s one of the few 
shows that you can go to and be an ex- 
hibitor and both be a buyer and a seller. I 
think it is certainly of benefit to the province. 

The service industry branch has held 24 
financial planning workshops for small busi- 
nesses across Ontario, providing management 
accounting information to at least 1,100 par- 
ticipants. 


[11:30] 


Presentation of the business improvement 
area programme has been made to more than 
100 retail associations in southern Ontario. I 
am sure you know the background of that 
programme, which has to do with improving 
and upgrading centres of commercial commu- 
nities, or business communities. 


A special retail management programme 
has been implemented in Kirkland Lake, 
Pembroke, Timmins and Dryden, with 120 
Ontario retailers and service companies parti- 
cipating. Five industrial linkage studies have 
been carried out in Orillia, Kingston, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Thunder Bay and Amprior to 
develop research information on the relation- 
ship between the manufacturing and service 
industries in these communities. 
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In a programme to stimulate the feature 
and television film industry in Ontario, the 
branch has conducted 19 feature producers 
over the province as part of our film loca- 
tion service. Four features have either been 
produced or are currently in production. Film 
sales missions to Cannes, London and the 
Far East have resulted in more than $1.25 
million in sales for independent film pro- 
ducers and distributors in Ontario. In addi- 
tion, the branch is completing a film sector 
analysis and has carried out a sector study 
on the development and direction of the 


record industry in Ontario. 


Before I leave the film industry, may I 
say it is one that has come under some 
criticism in recent days and it is certainly 
not the easiest area of industrial responsi- 
bility to try to get a handle on. I think 
basically the sales missions that we have sent 
out, while easy to criticize, will ultimately 
produce a return in employment and sales, 
including The Man Who Skied Down Everest 
which will be most rewarding to the people 
in this province. 

The industrial development branch pro- 
vided 173 consultations to business people 
wishing to locate or expand in Ontario. These 
consultations related primarily to doing busi- 
ness in Ontario, The Foreign Investment 
Review Act, and taxes. 


During 1976, the ministry will have con- 
ducted 35 trade missions involving 50 Ontario 
companies. These missions visited 42 coun- 
tries and reported estimated first-year sales 
of $11,773,250. At the end of their sales 
missions they are asked to indicate what their 
potential has been and we carry an ongoing 
situation with them in reporting every six 
months for a two-year period. The figures we 
are quoting are basically those the industries 
have reported to us. 

Through our incoming buyers’ and agents’ 
programme, 84 foreign businessmen were 
brought to Ontario from 24 countries and 
held business meetings with 257 Ontario 
manufacturers. The ministry participated in 
three international trade fairs in the United 
Kingdom and Germany. The 24 Ontario com- 
panies involved estimated sales for the first 
year of $2,106,500. It is one of the areas we 
are looking at participating in even to a 
greater extent in the coming years. The cost 
of sending people into countries is extremely 
high and getting higher, but it would ap- 
pear from the advice given to us from the 
federal agency, by business and by our own 
foreign field office operations, that we should 
be looking much more seriously at partici- 
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pating in a great number of trade fairs in 
other countries of the world. 


Seventeen trade delegations from 10 coun- 
tries were hosted by the ministry, resulting 
in more than 600 Ontario companies obtain- 
ing meaningful contacts with them. Three 
international business seminars, aimed at edu- 
cating Ontario manufacturers on doing busi- 
ness in various world markets, were at- 
tended by 222 Ontario companies. Through 
our capital projects activities we currently 
have companies involved in investigating 
projects in South America, the Middle East, 
middle Africa and Southeast Asia. 


A series of programmes has been developed 
by the domestic marketing branch to assist 
Ontario manufacturers to compete across 
Canada against imports of fully manufactured 
goods. This is being accomplished by locating 
and helping more than 1,600 agents and 
distributors in Canada find locally-made 
products for sale in their territory. If you 
will recall in the estimates of the last year, 
I indicated this is one of the areas in which 
we were becoming much more active, trying 
to find markets for Ontario-made goods in 
Canada, rather than exclusively applying our 
talents to foreign markets. 'We are co- 
ordinating a programme sponsored by the 
Purchasing Management Association of Can- 
ada to identify goods and services outside 
Canada and then recommend and help them 
locate a new Canadian source of supply. 
Many millions of dollars of new business 
have already resulted from this particular 
programme. 

A recent seminar, attended by more than 
200 business people, was held on trading 
with the western provinces of Canada. This 
was an effort which we believe was well 
represented by the four provinces and the 
business community felt that the opportu- 
nities afforded in discussing the sales poten- 
tial of their products was excellent. We shall, 
later on this year, be holding a seminar con- 
ference to review the possibilities of further 
trade opportunities and business opportu- 
nities with eastern Canada, and I might add 
that will include the province of Quebec. 

It is estimated that tourism this year will 
contribute some $2.8 billion to the provincial 
economy. That is not the real growth figure 
in that industry, but approximately 6.5 per 
cent to eight per cent of the gross provincial 
product is accounted for there. This year 
tourism in Ontario will earn approximately 
$1 billion from US and overseas visitors and 
will generate between $330 million and $410 
million in provincial tax revenue. 
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The percentage increase of overseas trav- 
ellers has increased considerably over the 
last three years and we have had a general 
increase in European and Southeast Asian 
travellers of something better than 14 per 
cent per year. I would think it likely holds 
one of the best potentials for us and even 
though they are a small percentage of the 
tourism package in Ontario their percentage 
of dollars spent in tourism is substantially 
more than they represent of the percentage 
of people coming to the province. 

Some 165,000 jobs in Ontario have been 
generated by tourism expenditures. Tourism 
accounts for a portion of the earnings of 
more than 500,000 persons employed in the 
broader merchandising and service areas in 
this province. About 47,000 private busi- 
nesses are directly or indirectly dependent 
on tourism spending, accounting for more 
than eight per cent of all business enterprises 
in Our province. 

The 15 offices which Ontario operates in 
strategic centres around the world are en- 
gaged in industrial, tourism and trade de- 
velopment activities. I might say while I am 
at this point in the trade offices, it is one of 
the areas where we are doing a very in- 
depth review as to their effectiveness and 
their efficiency and how we can associate 
them in a much closer way with the federal 
operations around the world, I now have Mr. 
Jamieson sitting as the Minister of External 
Affairs, and while he was the Minister of 
Trade and Development, he suggested we 
should have Ontario representatives in the 
federal government operation in world mar- 
kets. Mr. MacEachen did not agree. Mr. 
Jamieson supported me very strongly andi I 
now am glad to see he is the Minister of 
External Affairs and Mr. Chretien, who now 
agrees with the same situation as Mr. Jamie- 
son did earlier, is the new Minister of In- 
dustry, Trade and Commerce, and that we 
might be able to have greater representation 
at a lesser cost by putting people into the 
foreign offices in the various markets that we 
think are important to Ontario, 


Last year, more than 3,900 business peo- 
ple approached our offices abroad with spe- 
cific requests or visited directly—either in- 
dividually or as participants in ministry man- 
ufacturing-abroad missions—product _ pros- 
pecting missions, sales missions, technology 
development missions, travel trade missions, 
and as exhibitors at the international trade 
fairs. The marketing, industrial and tourism 
development information and assistance 
given by our offices, resulted in more than 
18,000 appointments for Ontario business 
people with foreign industrialists, selected 


buyers and distributors and with tourism 
wholesalers. 


The commissions relating to tourism in the 
foreign markets produced for us a _ very 
valuable insight and I would hope that this 
coming year we will again be able to expand 
the tourism trade missions into more markets 
than we have touched previously. We have 
been into the European market twice and 
the Japanese markets once. We think there 
is still a great potential in the Southeast 
Asian market and we shall cover it with even 
greater care. 


The 21 offices and nine travel information 
centres of the operations division in Ontario 
are the prime and continuing contact for the 
business community, municipalities and area 
associations with this ministry. With activ- 
ities that range from promotion of indus- 
trial developments to liaison with govern- 
ment programmes, the industrial develop- 
ment consultants made 20,000 contacts with 
Ontario industrial concerns and the tourism 
development consultants contacted and ad- 
vised some 15,000 establishments on the 
terms of The Tourism Act and The Hotel 
Fire Safety Act. 


Travel information centres, located at 
border points of entry and during the summer 
in centres located along Highway 401, ad- 
vised 845,000 parties of travellers and, as a 
result, talked some 2.5 million people into 
staying longer in and visiting more areas of 
the province. 


While I am on that particular point, a 
comment that is often made to me is, why 
do we not have more travel information 
centres throughout Ontario operated by this 
ministry? One of the reasons very clearly is 
that the more money we spend on informa- 
tion in-province, the less we have to spend 
on information being disseminated in the 
United States and places beyond the _ bor- 
ders of the province of Ontario. 


When we get into a cost-sharing pro- 
gramme with the travel associations across 
Ontario, the extra financing given to them 
was so that they could decide locally how 
they would like to break it up and provide 
for some information centres operated by 
their own association or chambers of com- 
merce. 


Selective placement services provides a 
manpower advisory and_ assistance pro- 
gramme for Ontario employers which is 
complementary to other ministry activities. 
and supplementary to those provided by 
Canada Manpower and Immigration. 


During 1975, 1,476 employers requested 
assistance. resulting in 57 recruiting over- 
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seas. Advertising expenditures amounted to 
$91,000 and 4,897 replies were received. A 
total of 1,566 applicants were interviewed, 


resulting in 1,082 job offers made and 
accepted. 
This is a programme where we _ have 


worked very closely, particularly in London, 
England, with the Canadian government's 
placement officers, and I think the results 
we have been able to produce have been 
most rewarding. I might say that if we are 
looking at the placement officers’ services, 
only people who cannot qualify on a local 
basis are interviewed and brought to Canada. 
It’s a requirement of Manpower and Immi- 
gration and of my ministry, that if there is 
a Canadian—and I didn’t say an Ontarian, 
I said a Canadian—who can qualify for the 
position, he would be selected over a foreign 
individual. The job of selective service has 
been very rewarding and, I think, has helped 
a number of industries out of some very 
major problems in the last number of years. 


The next programme, which is the uni- 
versity student counselling to small business 
programme, is intended to provide mana- 
gerial assistance to proprietors of small busi- 
nesses who are unable to afford professional 
consultants. Twelve universities throughout 
Ontario employed 124 business administra- 
tion students during the spring and summer 
of 1976 with a total of 733 assignments com- 
pleted. 


This is a programme, I might add, that I 
personally believe has contributed substan- 
tially to the business community. There is 
nothing more rewarding than when you go 
into other parts of the province, and you 
have individual business people who come 
forward and tell you that if it had not been 
for the small business programme, and the 
assistance afforded by those students, that 
they would have long ago been out of busi- 
ness. They were able to correct some of 
their bad habits and business practices and 
were able to bring them into a profitable 
position. 

There are only 12 universities that par- 
ticipate in the programme; they are the ones 
that have business management or adminis- 
tration courses. They are the only ones we 
really can associate the programme with. 


I guess we should give some degree of 
credit to the Imperial Oil company regarding 
this programme, because they put up the 
initial money four or five years ago to bring 
the programme into being; the provincial 
government has undertaken it ever since, 
with a total expenditure of something better 
than $400,000. 


During the past fiscal year, the develop- 
ment corporations approved a total of 246 
loans and guarantees for $27.4 million. High- 
lighting the financial assistance have been 
the loans under the tourist industry pro- 
gramme and the Ontario business incentive 
programme, which together received a total 
of $16.2 million. Demand for loans under the 
export support programme continued very 
strong. 

During the year the corporations achieved 
a prime objective, which is to encourage in- 
creased economic growth in the northern 
and eastern parts of our province. These 
areas, which represent 25 per cent of the 
province’s total population, received 63 per 
cent of all the financial assistance provided 
by the corporations. 

The corporations have again played an 
important role in the area of job creation 
and retention, with a total of 3,906 direct 
new jobs being established as a result of 
their activities in the past year. 


[11:45] 


While I’m on the corporations, I might say 
one oi the areas that we are becoming more 
and more involved in, and where more and 
more demands are being made across the 
province, is to assist in the repatriation to 
Canadian ownership of subsidiary plants held 
by foreign interests. As time marches along, 
I think we are going to have to find an 
even much more effective programme within 
the financing of the province of Ontario that 
will afford Ontarians and Canadians the 
opportunity of buying back assets from other 
than Canadian-owned companies. In no way 
am I trying to imply that we should be try- 
ing to curtail foreign investment, but when 
the opportunity does present itself for On- 
tarians, such as employee groups, to buy 
out certain manufacturing operations, then I 
think there has to be some type of special 
government assistance programme. Overall, 
the financing has been a very valuable tool, 
as I have already said, for eastern and north- 
ern Ontario. 

This past season Ontario Place hosted just 
under three million visitors, an attendance 
that compares favourably with other like 
facilities in North America. Consistently poor 
summer weather, particularly on weekends— 
there were nine straight weekends when 
we had rain and I can tell you, as a person 
who has had some experience in the conces- 
sion business, that’s killing them—undoubted- 
ly helped to keep the attendance down and 
didn’t allow us to achieve what we thought 
would be a record year as far as attendance 
is concerned. 
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Less than half the visitors came from the 
Metro Toronto area and more than a half a 
million came from outside the province, 
thereby making a substantial contribution to 
the tourist industry of Ontario. Ontario Place 
again provided high-quality entertainment 
for its visitors, opportunities for a great 
many Ontario residents to exhibit their tal- 
ents, and summer employment for about 400 
youths of our province. All of this was done 
at less cost than was the case in the 1975-76 
fiscal year. The estimates before you are al- 
most $400,000 less than for the previous 
year. 

Ontario Place, while it costs the taxpayers 
a number of dollars to subsidize its opera- 
tion, in my opinion is still a good tourist at- 
traction and a good publicity opportunity for 
the province of Ontario. I am pleased with 
the number of companies that have used it 
in their promotion and advertising pro- 
grammes, both nationally and internationally, 
and I take this opportunity to say that it 
affords Ontario a place where visitors from 
outside our province, and indeed those from 
within the province, an opportunity of seeing 
more of Ontario than just the area they hap- 
pen to live in. We hope—and I say this 
particularly for those who live north of 
Superior—that it does develop an_ interest. 
and a desire for Ontarians and others to 
travel into that part of our province. 


In terms of the research and development 
work that the Ontario Research Foundation 
undertook for industry and government, last 
year was most productive. In addition to the 
performance grants that it received from the 
ministry of approximately $2.5 million, its 
income from professional services exceeded 
$5.7 million and close to 75 per cent of this 
came from Canadian industrial sources. This 
industrial income of $4.2 million represented 
an increase of 38 per cent over the previous 
year and reflects the services provided to 
more than 1,250 firms in almost all sectors 
of industry in Canada. I think it is notable 
that we look at the word “Canada.” They 
did not restrict, nor have they ever re- 
stricted, their efforts strictly to people within 
the province of Ontario, 

Among the technical highlights of the year 
was completion and commissioning of a pro- 
totype sewage treatment plant of a new de- 
sign on behalf of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation; the successful field 
trial of a waste water system for shipboard 
use in the Great Lakes; the design and con- 
struction of a highly automated instrument 
for hospital use in the measurement of blood 
sedimentation rates; and the application of 
powder metallurgy techniques to the pro- 


duction of tool parts. I’m sure if Mr. Stadel- 
man were here, he would also tell you about 
—Mr. Stadelman is here now, thank you— 
the new development of some of the joints 
made for the human body. In addition, there 
was the qualification testing of bogie com- 
ponents for the new subway cars for the 
Montreal Métro system; I suppose that is 
likely to be related to some of the Thunder 
Bay production systems. 

Investment missions: Following a decline 
of overseas investment in Canada, earlier this 
year it was decided to meet European in- 
vestors and to try to bring to a conclusion 
their misunderstandings about current fed- 
eral and provincial legislation dealing with 
international investment. More specifically, it 
was an opportunity for the Premier (Mr. 
Davis) and myself and staff members, who 
represented this province extremely well in 
presenting exactly what we were prepared 
to do for new foreign investment and fur- 
ther explanations of provincial and federal 
legislation. 

Our seminars in Vienna, Zurich, Frank- 
furt and London attracted about 500 busi- 
ness people while the Premier and I ad- 
dressed audiences totalling more than 800. 
The response from our mission has been most 
encouraging. As a follow-up, my ministry is 
considering bringing to Ontario early next 
year some of the key people we met on the 
mission. I might say at this point we have 
had a number of people whom we dealt 
with in the European community visiting 
with my ministry and other areas of the 
government. While I don’t want to be over- 
optimistic, I think the views up until at 
least Monday of this week have been rather 
promising. I hope as a result of some of the 
events of Monday that we will not see for 
a long period of time some concern for for- 
eign investment in Canada. 

In Germany I accompanied a ministry 
mission of auto parts manufacturers to the 
Volkswagen company in Wolfsburg, and we 
were assured that at some future date that 
company would seriously consider coming to 
Canada for a location on an assembly plant 
operation. I said it was my intention to 
convince them that Ontario was the ideal 
location for such an expansion. I have no 
doubts that many of you read the results 
in the newspapers as to the discussions that 
professor Thomee and I and others in the 
Volkswagen operation had during the Euro- 
pean mission. 


I am convinced that the doctor and pro- 
fessor and others related to Volkswagen fully 
understand that Ontario likely affords them 
the greatest opportunity in penetrating cer- 
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tain parts of the US and Canadian markets 
with their products. So that there is no mis- 
understanding, Volkswagen has no intention 
of coming to Canada immediately because it 
is trying to put into operation successfully its 
new plant in New Stanton, Pennsylvania. 
They anticipate that the first cars will roll 
off that plant sometime in about late 1977 or 
early 1978. Until they have a full feeling 
for whether the plant is productive, econ- 
omically run and market potential agreed, 
they will not be extending their investments 
further in the North American continent. But 
Ontario and Canada would likely be their 
second step in investing in a plant location 
in the future, if it warrants it. 

In Brussels, I was told by senior officials 
ot the European Economic Community that 
they were most interested in Canada as a 
source of raw materials, which doesn’t really 
surprise us because that happens to be what 
we seem to have carried out for some period. 
It was our suggestion that, while we would 
certainly continue as a raw materials source, 
we are extremely eager to develop secondary 
industry in Ontario to upgrade these re- 
sources, specifically in regard to downstream 
development of petrochemical projects and 
increasing the flow of nuclear technology 
between Canada and the EEC. 

With regard to the overall European 
mission, I know there is always criticism of 
members going abroad, but I am serious 
when I say to you that if we do not fly the 
flag of Ontario and Canada in the European 
market, then we will forfeit it to other 
countries. There are certain discouraging 
things for a minister of a province of Canada. 
You go into a European community or into 
the Brazilian market and you find out that 
countries such as Japan don’t have one 
mission a week, they have several missions 
per week in each of these communities, en- 
deavouring to locate new industrial develop- 
ment for their country and new sales poten- 
tial for their country. 


While we have tried to maintain a steady 
flow between the Canadian government and 
the Ontario government in trade missions and 
investment missions now—I look at the Prime 
Minister of Canada’s mission to Japan not 
so many weeks ago to look for new invest- 
ment—if we are to continue to grow and 
expand the economy and potential for new 
job opportunities, one of the principal rea- 
sons will be because of foreign investment 
from offshore. I hope we will find, as time 
marches on, through our credibility as a de- 
veloping province that an opportunity for a 
profitable venture in employment and _ tech- 
nology will come to Ontario. Thank you for 
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the opportunity of introducing my _ initial 
remarks. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, like the minis- 
ter, before I go into my remarks I would like 
to introduce a particular person. It is not 
normal that a critic can have backup staff to 
assist in the preparation of comments relat- 
ing to his particular field. I have been fortun- 
ate this year to obtain the services of a 
parliamentary intern, Mr. Peter Rekai, who 
is in the audience. Peter, I wonder if you 
could just stand up for a moment. Peter is 
here through the courtesy and the co- 
operation of the Ontario Legislature and the 
Canadian Political Science Association. So, 
just as you have individuals to help you 
answer questions, I have an individual to help 
me ask them. 


Once upon a time there was a_high- 
powered minister named Stanley Randall 
and a high-profiled one named Jimmy Auld 
who had their hands full looking after the 
twin concerns of economics and develop- 
ment and tourism and information. Today the 
successor of those two departments, the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism, plays a 
nebulous and largely irrelevant role in the 
development of trade, industry and tourism 
in this province. It has sunk so low that it 
boasts the only part-time deputy minister in 
the government. 

The signs of ministerial decay are evident 
in a number of areas, some of which I will 
be discussing today. They all stem, however, 
from one core problem—the lack of any over- 
all direction, of goals, of a policy framework. 
The ministry’s efforts in most fields of its en- 
deavours represent sporadic efforts which 
lack any cohesive policy. Businessmen, in- 
vestors and tourist operators are all beset by 
the same doubts in dealing with the ministry 
—they do not know where it is going. 


Long-range plans formulated by the private 
sector may be in step with current whims 
among bureaucrats in the ministry, but how 
will their initiatives meet with tomorrow's 
preferences? How can a minister seriously 
lecture service groups, tourist organizations, 
industrialists and foreign investors on their 
role in Ontario's development when his own 
ministry operates within an overall policy 
vacuumP 

The entire area of foreign ownership, for 
example, is one which the minister has ap- 
proached in a confused, short-sighted fashion. 
In late September we were treated to the 
fanfare-filled departure of the minister and 
the Premier on an _ international junket 
to seduce European investors. Before any- 
one jumps to the conclusion that I am 
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complaining about the trip per se, let me 
assure you that I really don’t care where the 
minister goes. It is what he does when he 
gets there that really worries me. I do not 
know what the minister took with him to 
Europe, but it certainly was not an Ontario 
government policy on foreign investment. 


I wonder, for instance, if the minister con- 
sidered using the following words in_ his 
opening address to European investors: “For 
the future, foreign direct or non-portfolio in- 
vestment should be de-emphasized as a 
development and job creation strategy for 
Ontario and should be replaced with corres- 
pondingly substantial Canadian participation 
and Canadian-owned economic development.” 


The statement should be a familiar one to 
the minister. It is the concluding statement 
of the final report of the Ontario select com- 
mittee on economic and cultural nationalism, 
a committee which was composed of 11 
members of this Legislature, including Hon. 
Mr. Rowe, the present Speaker of the House, 
and two current members of cabinet, Hon. 
Mr. Newman and Hon. Mr. Handleman. It is 
this committee’s intensive study of foreign 
investment and its effects on Ontario industry 
which the minister should have quoted regu- 
larly during his speeches to European in- 
vestors. 


In dealing with the problems of our manu- 
facturing sector, for instance, the minister 
might have quoted section 14 on page 31 of 
the committee’s final report on economic 
nationalism: “Foreign direct investment in 
Canada and in Ontario has placed consider- 
able emphasis on the utilization of our natural 
resources. Development of our substantial 
human resources has not received similar 
priority. As a result, foreign ownership and 
control are associated with the relative under- 
development of the manufacturing sector by 
comparison with the natural resources in- 
dustries.” 


In discussing the efficiency of Ontario in- 
dustry, the minister might have referred to 
section 15 of the same report, which points 
out that foreign investment in Ontario has 
led to the establishment of “truncated, minia- 
ture, replica branch plants rather than the 
development of full-fledged mature enter- 
prises, with executive autonomy and invest- 
ment, export market expansion, and substan- 
tial research and development facilities.” 


This section continues by stating that 
foreign ownership may be associated with 
enterprises or production runs which are too 
small rather than too large—that foreign regu- 
lation, particularly United States anti-trust 
legislation, tends to block consolidation of 
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industries which could then better cope with 
the smaller Canadian markets. European 
investors should have also been informed that 
this select committee of the Legislature con- 
sidered it “wholly appropriate to the high 
level of educational and skill development in 
Canada that this country, and_ especially 
the province of Ontario, should be more 
prominent in technological production and 
more selective in reliance in importing tech- 
nologies.” 


Foreign investors who may have thought 
that the minister was concerned about On- 
tario’'s trade deficit would have been sur- 
prised if the minister had told them that 
foreign-owned branch plants often served to 
channel products into Ontario rather than 
vice-versa. 


[12:00] 


Finally, the minister should have discussed 
foreign investment in terms of future capital 
requirements of the province of Ontario. 
Here we could have reminded his audience 
that in 1976, according to statistics provided 
by the Foreign Investment Review Agency, 
60 per cent of foreign takeovers that were 
approved by FIRA were financed by profits 
generated in Canada or by loans from Cana-~ 
dian banks. In short, we have been bought 
out with our own money. 

Also to be noted are recent figures from 
Statistics Canada which show that in the last 
four quarters, ending in the second quarter 
of 1976, Canadians paid out almost $3 bil- 
lion alone in interest and dividend payments 
to foreign investors. Ideally, the minister 
could have concluded his speech to Euro- 
pean investors by stating that, because of the 
numerous pitfalls associated with past ap- 
proaches to foreign investment in Ontario, 
the government of this province has devel- 
oped a more discriminating policy designed 
to minimize the liabilities and maximize the 
benefits connected with foreign capital and 
investment. 

Unfortunately, from what one is led to 
believe from press reports and the minister’s 
own speeches concerning his recent interna- 
tional jaunt, none of the problems concerned 
with foreign investment was mentioned to 
European investors, neither was any Ontario 
position on foreign investment outlined. Just 
the opposite, in fact. The minister told for- 
eign investors not to worry about the Foreign 
Investment Review Agency. He said: “We 
will show them that it’s not difficult to get 
through it and that we'll help simplify the 
processing of applications.” 
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He might have added that foreign investors 
could join him in ignoring the recommenda- 
tions of the multi-volume reports of the 
Ontario select committee on cultural and 
economic nationalism. Finally, he might have 
pointed out that he really had no priorities 
concerning where new investment capital 
might be channelled in the province because 
his ministry had developed nothing re- 
sembling any kind of industrial strategy. The 
saddest part of this whole foreign investment 
issue centres on the fact that, while the min- 
ister is trying to drum up enthusiasm for 
Ontario in Europe, Ontario capital is flowing 
out of this province at an unprecedented 
rate. 


The International Nickel Company of 
Canada, usually a large investor in this prov- 
ince, particularly in the north, in 1975 spent 
more than one-half of its $333 million capital 
expenditures on developments in Guatemala 
and Indonesia. In gratitude, the Minister of 
Natural Resources (Mr. Bernier) last De- 
cember moved to defer for five years the 
disallowance of foreign processing costs in 
the assessment of the mining tax, thus killing 
the prospect of thousands of jobs in northern 
Ontario. Over half of Noranda’s $22.6 million 
mineral exploration expenditures for 1975 
were spent outside Canada, mostly in the 
United States. A recent article in the Toronto 
Star indicated that a record $1.5 billion 
was being invested by Canadian realtors in 
residential and commercial housing projects 


south of the border. 


Perhaps the most disturbing statistics relat- 
ing to non-equity investment can be found 
in the most recent complete financial state- 
ments of Canadian Life insurance companies. 
In 1974, the second largest life insurance 
company in Canada, Manufacturers Life, in- 
vested $319 million in Canadian corporate 
bonds and debentures, while $400 million 
was similarly invested in US _ corporate 
bonds. Out of a total of $244 million in- 
vested in stock portfolios by Manufacturers 
Life, only $60 million were channelled into 
Canadian securities. 


In view of the fact that even the few 
examples of dollar drain we have dealt with 
here involve hundreds of millions—even bil- 
lions of dollars—might I suggest that the 
minister, accompanied by the Premier if he 
wishes, should at this time be visiting the 
moguls of Bay Stret rather than the gnomes 
of Zurich in trying to promote investment 
in Ontario. Such visits could prove to secure 
far more lucrative results, i.e., the minister 
might point out to Manufacturers Life that 
a sister company, London Life, has opted 


for a 99 per cent Canadian stock portfolio. 
According to figures provided by both com- 
panies, London Life is making money on its 
stock investments, Manulife is losing on its. 
That is the role suggested for the ministry 
here today, and that is what I consider to be 
a logical, indeed a necessary, priority for the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism. 

Just for the record, let us see what else 
the select committee on cultural and eco- 
nomic nationalism has recommended to your 
corporation-government. Under the heading, 
Provincial Role in the Capital Markets, it 
recommended: 

“31. The government of Ontario should 
establish an appropriately staffed body in the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism to monitor 
Canadian capital markets and to provide pro- 
fessional analysis and advice in relation to 
capital market processes. 

“39. Canadian economic policies should 
promote foreign portfolio investment and dis- 
courage foreign direct investment. 


“48. Ontario’ Development Corporation 
should be empowered to secure through ac- 
quisition a government or a Canadian pres- 
ence in selected industries. 


“49, Ontario's Development Corporation 
should be suitably equipped with the legal 
and financial capacity to undertake reacquisi- 
tion of enterprises should that be deemed 
in the public interest; to acquire enterprises 
coming up for sale from foreign owners for 
which no Canadian buyer can be found, 
provided that the acquisition [again] is in 
the public interest; and to acquire on a 
temporary basis Canadian corporations which 
would otherwise fall into foreign-owned 
hands. 

“50. The development corporations should 
establish programmes to provide assistance 
to Canadians for the acquisition of foreign- 
owned enterprises or control positions by 
Ontario and Canadian interests.” 

I personally find these recommendations 
quite stimulating, particularly when they had 
the support of both the Conservative and 
Liberal members on that committee. I want 
you to know that I feel these recommenda- 
tions are excellent, and I would appreciate 
learning what you think of them and what 
action you intend to take in implementing 
them. 


Your recent trip to Europe seems to in- 
dicate that you believe that foreign invest- 
ment will help this province. Let me show 
you how it really helps. First, let me quote 
from a number of the sector analysis book- 
lets published by your ministry, 
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From the ferrous metal casting industry: 
“Foreign foundry associations carry on exten- 
sive research programmes, the results of 
which eventually become available to Cana- 
dian companies. Relatively little technical 
development takes place within Canadian 
plants.” 

From the textile and apparel industry: 
“There is little, if any, research being dione 
in Canada. Much man-made fibre research 
is imported from the American parents of 
Canadian firms.” 

From the electrical] industry: “Many Cana- 
dian firms rely to a great extent on technol- 
ogy developed elsewhere and imported from 
their parent companies or from other foreign 
firms as licensees.” 

From the furniture and fixtures industry: 
“Innovative ideas used by the furniture in- 
dustry are usually developed outside Canada. 
Very little research and development occurs 
in the areas of production and technical de- 
sign. 

From the food processing industry: “The 
economic implications of this anticipated de- 
velopment are profound. Secondary indus- 
try provides about four times as many jobs 
per unit of sales as do the resources indus- 
tries. Moreover, high technology jobs tend to 
be linked to secondary manufacturing. 

“Canada’s uniquely high level of foreign 
ownership elt be a serious impediment to 
innovation. the 91 multi-plant companies 
in Ontario, 58 per cent are subsidiaries of 
other companies. Many of these utilize the 
research and development of their parent 
companies, thus reducing the research and 
development work done in Canada.” 

In the automotive and automotive parts 
industry: “Technological requirements are 
at a high level in this industry but most de- 
velopment is by the US parent companies.” 

The electronics industry indicates: “There 
are many well educated and highly skilled 
people available in Canada. Despite this, a 
survey of the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development in Paris showed 
that of the top 10 western industrial nations, 
Canada was the only one which failed to 
produce a single, significant innovation since 
World War II.” A very frustrating analysis, 
especially at a time when we are still cred- 
ited with the invention of the telephone. 

Those represent only a few of the pre- 
dominently foreign-controlled industries in 
this province. Let me provide you with just 
a few of the statements from the final re- 
port of the select committee on economic and 
cultural nationalism. 


“15. Foreign direct investment in manu- 
facturing in Canada has been primarily 
aimed at securing and protecting a position 
in the Canadian market for foreign technol- 
ogy, brand names, product concepts and 
market power. 

“16. Foreign ownership and Canadian 
commercial policy are associated with sub- 
optimal plant size in Canadian industry. 

“17. In many instances, foreign ownership 
has contributed to the under-development ot 
Canadian industry, even where the Canadian 
market is large enough to support an inter- 
nationally competitive industry. 

“18. Foreign ownership has been asso- 
ciated with easier import access for foreign 
high-skill, high-technology manufactured 
goods and services. 

“19. Foreign ownership has tended to ex- 
pand Canadian exports of raw and semi- 
processed materials. 

“21. High levels of foreign ownership are 
associated with the substantial under-de- 
velopment of Canadian research and devel- 
opment, technological and industrial design 
capability. 

“22. More selectivity and sophistication in 
the importation of foreign technologies into 
Canada could significantly increase the bene- 
fits and lower the costs to the Canadian 
economy and society. 

“23. High levels of foreign ownership 
limit the management and especially top 
management career opportunities for Cana- 
dians in Canada. 


“94. Foreign ownership is closely asso- 
ciated with the under-development of the 
marketing function and capability in Canada 
through heavy importation of marketing tech- 
niques and heavy exports of products with a 
very low marketing content. The marketing 
function includes such elements as market 
research, product design, packaging, adver- 
tising and sales. 


“25. Foreign direct investment including 
foreign takeovers has been a substitute for 
the development of the merchant or invest- 
ment banking and other key capital markets 
functions in Canada.” 


There is a tendency for foreign-owned or 
controlled corporations to have less regard 
for the communities in which their plants 
are located than a Canadian-, or Ontario-, or 
locally-owned and operated entity. Let me 
give you a quick example, one incidentally 
that the minister himself is quite familiar 
with: Hawker Siddeley of Canada Limited, 
an entity of the British company, having 
plants in Ontario, other Canadian provinces, 
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and the United States, is the owner of the 
Canadian car plant in Thunder Bay. This 
company has had a remarkable history of 
versatility and diversification ranging from 
wartime production to the design and devel- 
opment and construction of double-decker 
rail cars for the GO train service in Metro. 


I won't elaborate any further on the capa- 
city and quality of the production there. 
However, I should point out to the com- 
mittee that the subject of correspondence 
between the minister and myself is a deci- 
sion by Hawker Siddeley to transfer the pro- 
duction of the Tree Farmer, a tractor-type 
vehicle designed for work in the forest in- 
dustry, from Thunder Bay to a joint opera- 
tion between Windsor and Malton. In a 
corporate sense, the decision is probably ap- 
propriate. However, from the point of view 
of the community and the plant, the decision 
is one that may ultimately sound the death- 
knell for that plant. 


Without detailing the arguments that have 
already been presented to the minister and 
to the company, I would like to say this: In 
the minister's reply of September 15, 1976, 
as well as discussing my numerous alternative 
proposals, the minister stated, and I quote: 


“Also it should be recognized that the 
company has manufacturing plants in other 
provinces as well as the USA. While it is 
true that Tree Farmer is being relocated from 
Thunder Bay, certainly another Ontario loca- 
tion is preferred to other alternatives.” 


May I respectfully suggest that this govern- 
ment is only functional to the level that the 
foreign-owned and controlled corporations 
wish it to be. Inherent in the statement by the 
minister is a threat either directly or by in- 
ference for the company to pull all its plants 
out of Ontario. In other words, the company 
is saying, or the minister feels it is saying: 
“You”—meaning the minister—“play the game 
our way, or we will take our ball and go 
home.” 


The total letter—and I would be happy to 
share it with anyone who wants it—actually 
reads like it has been written by the public 
relations department of that company, rather 
than the minister responsible for industrial 
development in this province. Perhaps that, 
in itself, relates to the minister travelling to 
Thunder Bay in the company of the president 
of Hawker Siddeley of Canada on October 22 
of this year to participate in the official cere- 
mony relating to the Mexican rail-car order. 
While I understand that the representatives 


of the government of Mexico travelled by 


commercial airline, it appeared that Mr. Ben- 
nett travelled in Hawker Siddeley’s plane 


along with that corporation’s president. 


Shades of— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: May I, Mr. Chairman, 
at this point interject as a point of privilege 
and correct the member? I travelled by gov- 
ernment of Ontario aircraft and I invited the 
president of Hawker Siddeley to go with me 
because I could find no other time to discuss 
the problem that the member for Thunder 
Bay is raising at this very point. Clarification; 
the president of Hawker Siddeley travelled on 
my invitation on a government of Ontario 
aircraft to review the very problem that he 
is itemizing here at this moment. 


Mr. Breaugh: That is not a bad switch. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Angus: May I express my apologies to 
the minister, and I withdraw that remark. 


There has to be a way of controlling this 
influx of foreign investment in spite of the 
minister's approach. The select committee on 
economic and cultural nationalism took the 
following approach in relation to FIRA and 
for the minister and the hon. members who 
are following in the copy I have provided, I 
have actually deleted sections because of the 
length of this presentation, so I will just be 
reading excerpts. 

“The Act does not apply to expansions 
except by way of takeover by foreign- 
controlled enterprises into businesses which 
are related to the activities already under- 
taken by the enterprise . . . The committee 
is of the view that the failure to subject 
related expansions and takeovers of small 
businesses in related businesses to the review 
is a serious gap in the application of the 
review process. 

“The expansion of existing foreign- 
controlled enterprises into related businesses. 
is an important element of new foreign 
direct investment. This represents a very 
large and important base from which expan- 
sions of foreign control can take place, both 
through financing obtained from Canadian 
capital markets and _ through _internally- 
generated funds. It is important to note that 
funds generated internally within the foreign- 
controlled enterprises are an element of 
Canadian savings as much as is financing 
obtained through Canadian capital markets. 


“While funding obtained by foreign- 
controlled firms through the capital markets: 
is subject to the regime of the capital markets, 
funding obtained and applied internally 
within the firm is subject to no such external 
regime. Accordingly, if Canada chooses, as 
it has under the Foreign Investment Review 
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Act, to screen foreign investment in Canada 
in the form of takeovers and expansions in 
unrelated areas, to be logically consistent it 
is necessary to review expansions in related 
businesses. 


This is especially so in view of the fact 
that such expansions are in large measure 
financed internally and not subject to the 
regime of the Canadian capital markets. 


[12:15] 


“Based on the above analysis, the com- 
mittee has concluded that the failure of The 
Foreign Investment Review Act to subject 
expansions in related businesses by foreign- 
controlled firms is a major gap which ought 
to be remedied. 


“The committee has concluded that the 
review process should be extended to encom- 
Pass periodically the major foreign-controlled 
firms, whether they are expanding or not, in 
each industry in order to ensure that these 
firms are meeting Canadian economic objec- 
tives. Although the application of the screen- 
ing process to foreign-controlled firms that 
are not expanding might be considered by 
some as an unwarranted intervention by the 
government in the private business sector, 
the committee has concluded that the poten- 
tial benefits in terms of improving the per- 
formance of those firms in relation to the 
Canadian economy warrants the extension of 
the review process to cover these firms.” 


Following on the committee’s very im- 
portant recommendation, may I respectfully 
suggest to the minister that he seek cabinet 
approval to establish an Ontario Foreign 
Investment Review Agency to examine and 
make decisions about the expansion of exist- 
ing foreign-controlled companies into any 
area of Ontario's economy. I’m sure the 
minister will find support for this from the 
Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) for in TEIGA’s 
report, Foreign Control of Ontario Industry, 
dated October 1976, it is stated “that the 
economy of Ontario, and the nature of the 
foreign control problem here, differs from 
that of other provinces and thus one cannot 
expect federal policy on foreign ownership 
to be exclusively tailored to Ontario’s needs. 
Consequently, the province may have to be- 
come more explicit in formulating and ex- 
pressing a policy of its own on the foreign 
control of industry.” 

Given the fact of 80 per cent of foreign 
investment occurs due to expansion as op- 
posed to direct foreign investment, I believe 
that this province has a responsibility to its 
residents to control this sellout. And, yes, to 
exemplify the ministry’s loss of status and the 
inconsistency of this government, the Treas- 


urer, no less, reiterated on October 6, 1976, 
just two days prior to the minister’s return 
from investment seeking in Europe, that the 
government's position on FIRA was that “we 
need a more positive and innovative attitude 
toward foreign investment and foreign tech- 
nology which would not sacrifice our inde- 
pendence or our sovereignty.” The Treasurer 
was the one saying this, even though it is the 
representative of your ministry who is the 
Ontario liaison to the Foreign Investment 
Review Agency. 


Leaving the field of foreign investment and 
taking a look at trade in general, I would 
like to speak to the potential for trading cor- 
porations in this province. This year the 
province faces a whopping trade deficit in 
manufactured products of $10 billion. So far, 
we have seen that the minister’s response to 
this problem is to encourage foreign investors 
to set up branch plants in Ontario, thus 
feeding more foreign products into this 
province. What is needed is a policy which 
encourages Canadian manufacturers to ex- 
port abroad. As usual, the ministry has sub- 
stituted Band-Aid solutions for effective and 
specific policy. Government-sponsored trade 
missions for company executives are, by them- 
selves, expensive propositions which we 
believe yield minimum benefits. 


What is really required in this province is 
a trading corporation which would act as an 
intermediary agent between Ontario industry 
and foreign buyers and would be responsible 
for direct selling of Ontario products on in- 
ternational markets. A trading corporation 
would be a major benefit to small and inter- 
mediate-sized manufacturers who do not 
presently have the facilities to penetrate for- 
eign markets. It would allow these manufac- 
turers to concentrate on their products, 
rather than manoeuvering through interna- 
tional red tape. 


Ironically, it was the Ontario Ministry of 
Industry and Tourism which laid the ground- 
work for three provincial trading corpora- 
tions which have recently been established 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Under John White’s direction, the ministry 
had detailed plans to establish a trading cor- 
poration in this province. Even the present 
minister seemed ito favour the idea until a 
former federal Minister of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce, Hon. Don Jamieson, ex- 
pressed his displeasure with the entire 
scheme on the grounds that it would infringe 
on Ottawa’s jurisdiction over foreign trade. 

Other provincial ministers, however, found 
more courage than did Ontario’s minister 
and, with the aid of this province’s back- 
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ground studies, they established trading cor- 
porations on their own. 


Today, the federal Minister of Supply and 
Services, Jean-Pierre Goyer, is again discuss- 
ing the possibility of establishing a federal 
trading corporation. However, while the fed- 
eral government is once again mulling over 
this issue, Ontario should be actively en- 
gaged in setting up its own trading corpora- 
tion. In most instances, a provincial corpora- 
tion can be more sensitive to the needs of 
local industry than a federal corporation. 
Also, other countries which have adopted 
trading corporations found it to their benefit 
to establish several of these organizations to 
specialize in various different lines and types 
of manufactured products. 


One need not think too deeply to under- 
stand the advantage that this province could 
be giving to such exportable Ontario manu- 
factured products as communications equip- 
ment, forestry equipment, machinery, mining 
and agricultural’ equipment, not to mention 
the rail cars produced by Canadian Car in 
Thunder Bay. The minister might also con- 
‘sider the benefits to the Ontario taxpayer 
when government-subsidized trade missions 
are replaced by a profit-oriented trading cor- 
poration—and I did use the words “profit- 
oriented”—which derives its revenue from 
commissions on trade transactions made on 
behalf of Ontario industry. 


In its first year of operation, the Manitoba 
Trading Corporation reported a sharp in- 
crease in the volume of trade in the prov- 
ince, particularly in exports generated among 
smal] and medium-sized firms in the prov- 
ince Manitrade. as it is called, indicated in 
its 1975 annual report that the corporation 
handled $1,025,000 worth of orders, with 
another sharp increase expected in its parti- 
cipation of trade this year. May I just point 
out that these were orders that were bought 
and paid for, and not projections. 

Surely, of all Canadian provinces, Ontario, 
with its large manufacturing base, stands to 
gain the most from the establishment of a 
provincial trading corporation. It is clearly 
time for the minister to end his vacillation 
over this issue and act immediately to create 
a trading corporation. 

Here, for the information of the commit- 
tee, are just a few of the objects and powers 
of the Manitoba Trading Corporation: 

“The objects of the corporation are to en- 
courage, develop and increase Manitoba ex- 
ports and trade; and without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing, the corporation 
may: 


“(a) perform as an export agent by selling 
Manitoba products and merchandise or serv- 
ices on behalf of Manitoba suppliers in mar- 
kets outside Manitoba and charge the sup- 
pliers commissions for arranging the trans- 
actions; 


“(b) perform as an export merchant by 
purchasing products and merchandise or 
services from Manitoba suppliers and selling 
such products and merchandise or services in 
markets outside Manitoba; 

“(c) purchase products, merchandise or 
services in any other Canadian province to 
supplement Manitoba products, merchan- 
dise or services when required to obtain or 
retain an order or contract in a market out- 
side ‘Manitoba; 

“(d) purchase merchandise from foreign 
suppliers and arrange compensation (recipro- 
cal or counter) trade when such a transaction 
will enhance the opportunity to make a 
profitable sale of Manitoba products, mer- 
chandise or services; 

“(e) finance exports as specific in clauses 
(b), (c) and (d) by extending credit to agents, 
distributors and organizations, but purchase 
from Manitoba suppliers at their normal 
terms of trade... ” 

The entire scenario of procrastination 
which has surrounded the ministry’s handling 
of the trading corporation idea gives us a 
prime example of the low priority accorded 
to trade by this minister. Thus, I was not 
really surprised to learn recently that the 
entire division of trade in the Ministry ot 
Industry and Tourism has now been ab- 
sorbed by the division of industry and that 
its former executive director, who we un- 
derstand was an early advocate of an On- 
tario trade corporation, has found himself 
banished to Tokyo. 


I would like to turn now to the area of 
industrial strategy for this province and I 
would hope that my previous comments in 
relation to foreign investment and trading cor- 
porations will be kept in mind during these 
comments. 


One of the needs of Ontario which has 
been stressed continually by the New Demo- 
cratic Party, as well as people within your 
ministry and industry in general, is the need 
for a comprehensive development strategy 
for the province. Report after report has 
emerged from this government. The purpose 
of the reports has been “broad guidelines,” 
“objectives” and other meaningless platitudes. 
What these reports have not done—and I 
place the blame almost totally on the minis- 
ter’s shoulders—is to provide specific goals 
with specific direction on how to obtain them. 
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This province flounders while motherhood 
statements are being made by you, by the 
Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) and by _ the 
Premier (Mr. Davis). Motherhood is a fine 
ideal; however, one has to do a little work 
to get there. We have no effective develop- 
ment strategy in this province. We have no 
land-use strategy. We have no resource de- 
velopment strategy. We have no development 
strategy related to secondary industry. And 
we have no strategy for redistribution of em- 
ployment opportunities throughout this prov- 
ince. In short, we have nothing other than 
industry doing what it wants, where it wants, 
in the way it wants. 


This ministry is responsible for that situa- 
tion. This ministry allows discussion paper 
after discussion paper to emerge from this 
government. It allows interministerial com- 
mittees to examine problems. But the ministry 
does not give direction either to the govern- 
ment, to industry or to the people. 


And that is what we need in order to have 
orderly development of this province. At least 
the platitudinous reports agree with this. 


Mr. Minister, I refer you to Ontario’s 
Future: Trends and Options, and I quote: 


“We know that this growth, if allowed to 
take its natural course, will tend to gravitate 
to a few already crowded parts of the prov- 
ince. We know now from experience that 
growth can do harm as well as good, that 
change can be for the worse as well as the 
better. And we understand more clearly than 
we did 25 years ago that our resources—of 
natural wealth, of energy, of money—are not 
unlimited and must be used with care. 


“The conclusion may be summed up in a 
few words: the imperative need for prudent 
management of change in Ontario. In the 
north, many communities are dependent on a 
single mine or plant; while in the south 
some areas are dominated by a single manu- 
facturing industry or a few closely related 
industries, such as textile manufacture in 
eastern Ontario or automobile manufacture 
in Oshawa. This has left many areas and 
regions highly dependent on one narrow 
sector of the economy or even on one firm 
within that sector. This condition leads to 
serious problems if that industry runs into 
economic difficulties. 


“Also, utilization of the natural resources 
on which their economy depends is at a lower 
level than it could be, partly because of their 
remoteness from markets and _ processing 
centres. Uneven development and too. narrow 
an economic base have brought to these areas 
problems of instability and even long-term 
decline which will continue unless economic 


growth in each area becomes more diversified. 
It also leaves some communities throughout 
Ontario overdependent on ber indus- 
tries and extremely vulnerable to fluctuations 
in the prosperity of those industries. 

“What is essential is that the action taken 
be based on carefully devised, integrated, 
realistic strategies which recognize obstacles 
as well as opportunities. A series of unrelated 
programmes, each dealing only with a specific 
issue or objective, will inevitably be less 
effective and more costly than a unified ap- 
proach. Piecemeal programmes may conflict 
and even frustrate each other’s purposes. On- 
tario cannot afford to let this happen. There 
must be integrated strategies aimed at clearly 
defined objectives and carried out within a 
unified policy framework.” 

How sadly this ministry and this govern- 
ment compare to Saskatchewan’s Department 
of Industry and Commerce~a senior portfolio 
in that government and one that this year 
has published a comprehensive five-year in- 
dustrial plan for that province titled, An In- 
dustrial Strategy for Saskatchewan. Here we 
have a document which not only tables the 
expanding population, growing trade and 
capital investment boom that Saskatchewan 
has been enjoying in the last few years, but 
also gives direction to this growth with some 
well-defined goals for the future. I would 
invite the minister, and any members of his 
ministry to read this report and to learn not 
only from the enlightened policies of the 
Blakeney government, but from its commit- 
ment to developing clearly defined priorities 
for the future development of industry in that 
province. Haphazard initiatives undertaken 
by Industry and Tourism in recent months 
stress more than ever the need to adopt 
similar priorities. 

A comprehensive development strategy for 
Ontario should address itself to the follow- 
ing: capacity of existing communities to ab- 
sorb new or expanding industries; need of 
existing communities for diversification; man- 
power requirements; industrial infrastructural 
requirements; availability of capital; entre- 
preneurial availability; market requirements; 
energy requirements; government incentives 
and disincentives; transportation; both modes. 
and policy; provincial pricing; tax require- 
ments; cultural amenities; sources of natural 
resources, components and parts, and com- 
mitment. 


A responsible government would not only 
examine the various components of a de- 
velopment policy, but should provide specific 
direction to turn that policy into a strategy 
so that business, labour and government can 
look to it for direction. Let me give you one 
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example of how we might examine a par- 
ticular potential. I will use an example that 
relates to the much discussed memorandum 
of understanding between the province of 
Ontario and Reed Paper Limited. 


Firstly, we would examine any unlicensed 
forest in this province. We would conduct a 
tree inventory in order to establish the har- 
vest capacity of this particular section of the 
province. We would examine existing mills. 
We would examine their capacity for expan- 
sion as well as the life expectancy of the 
existing plants. We would also look at their 
present cutting areas, examining their 
methods of harvesting and the potential for 
the future. We would analyse the transporta- 
tion methods available and how they would 
connect the unlicensed cutting area to the 
existing mills. Finally, we would examine 
the communities themselves to evaluate their 
needs and capacities in relation to diversity, 
economic and social stability as well as the 
total infrastructure. 


After all this is done, a government would 
then decide (1) if there is a need for a new 
mill or if the existing mills should share in 
the unlicensed cutting areas and by what 
means, and (2) if it is decided that a new 
mill is required, we would then examine 
existing non-mill communities adjacent to or 
within the cutting area with reference to 
most of the points I have indicated earlier, 
before a community was selected. 


I don’t feel I need to elaborate on the fact 
that throughout this total process there would 
be full public participation as well as full 
environmental and social impact assessments. 


[12:30] 
Mr. Reid: Does that include Reed Paper? 


Mr. Angus: I’m not sure of your question. 
Ill talk to you later. This is only one example 
of one industry in this province. A responsible 
government would take the initiative to iden- 
tify areas of need and areas of potential de- 
velopment, analyse the situation, design an 
approach and then bring together the neces- 
sary components for development—capital, 
leadership, infrastructures, manpower and all 
of the other necessary parts of development. 


In general, one would look first at the 
communities that rely totally on a single 
industry for their economic and social sta- 
bility, and in fact survival; examine the po- 
tential of that industry and that community 
in terms of diversification with a mind to 
ensuring that in the event of fluctuations 
within that single industry the total com- 
munity would not suffer. A responsible gov- 


ernment would decide on the type of industry 
that would be best suited to the needs and 
resources of that community. It would then 
endeavour to bring about the establishment 
of that industry in that community. 


Certain restructuring of provincial and 
federal policies must occur to ensure the sur- 
vival of the yet to be established secondary 
industries in many of these communities. 

The competitive climate in Ontario com- 
merce must be equalized between the have 
and the have not sections of the province. 
Existing freight and transportation costs allow 
raw, natural resources to be moved out of 
the north at a cost much less than the cost 
of shipping finished products back into the 
area. Common sense dictates that it is cheaper 
to load and unload iron ore than it is to load 
and unload refrigerators. 


One approach to overcoming this situation 
is some form of transportation subsidy. It 
is questionable, however, if these kind of 
subsidies ever result in lower consumer 
prices. The suspicion is that they just in- 
crease the profit level of the transportation 
industry. 

Another approach, which I feel is worthy 
of further study, is one of a provincial pric- 
ing policy. At present, on certain items, a 
number of the major food chains, as well as 
major dry goods chains, have a provincial 
pricing policy. For instance, an item will 
cost the same in Toronto as it does in Red 
Lake. If this policy could be applied to all 
manufacturing sectors, as well as food and 
energy, the results would be as follows: 

Reduction in the cost of living in smailer 
and more isolated communities; allow sec- 
ondary manufacturing in northern Ontario 
to compete on a more equal footing with 
their competitors in the south; provide a 
negligible increase in the purchase cost in 
southern Ontario while drastically reducing 
the cost in northern Ontario; and it would 
also allow industries established in the north 
to obtain component parts at a lower rate 
than they normally are able:to do. 

Let me give you an example. A particular 
company makes product X, which retails for 
$100 in the area adjacent to the plant in 
southern Ontario. It costs $10 to transport 
the product to northern Ontario where trans- 
portation costs are added on, making the 
retail price $110. Ninety thousand products 
are sold in southern Ontario and 10,000 in 
the north. If the cost of all transportation 
were applied or absorbed at the factory gate 
then the cost to every consumer would be 
$101l—a one per cent increase in southern 
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Ontario and an eight per cent decrease to 
the northern consumer. 


I should point out that this is a hypothetical 
example and may not relate specifically to 
the details of north-south costs. In 1971, the 
province of Ontario equalized the price of 
beer and ale. The cost in southern Ontario 
prior to equalization was $4.50 per case, 
while it was $4.76 in the north. When it 
was equalized, the price was established at 
$4.65, a 3.3 per cent increase for the south 
and a 2.3 per cent decrease for the north. 
However, at the same time the province 
increased the gallonage tax, thereby effecting 
the actual equalization. 


In addition, I feel that imports could be 
equalized in price at the point of entry or 
the initial warehouse. 

By applying a provincial pricing policy at 
the wholesale level it would still allow for 
inter-store competition and variations due to 
the volume of individual local sales. 


The whole area of incentives and dis- 
incentives must also be detailed in a devel- 
opment policy. Mechanics must be developed 
to ensure that the only growth that can 
occur in an over-populated, over-industri- 
alized sector of the province is that which 
is necessary to the economic stability of that 
community, 


A degree of flexibility is necessary when 
examining the need to allow expansion of 
existing manufacturing. Care is also needed 
in saying that company A cannot construct 
a plant in an already over-industrialized 
area. I say care because of the intricacies of 
the physical inter-relationships that may and 
do exist within the over-industrialized area. 
By this I mean that it may be practical and 
necessary for an existing plant to have com- 
pany A locate nearby. Chemical production 


with direct supply is one idea that comes 
to mind. 


A method is required to allow for only 
necessary growth in over-industrialized areas. 
One method that has been suggested is a 
form of permit system. 


To elaborate, let me offer yet another 
example. Firm A applies to the tri-level de- 
velopment board—consisting of provincial, re- 
gional and local representatives—for a permit 
to build a new factory in Metro. The plan- 
ning and technical staff of the board, in 
consultation with the applicant, examine the 
application in the light of the provincial 
industrial strategy. 


Such a strategy is naturally a necessary 
prerequisite for a permit system. There 
would be designated areas for growth, and 


within each area there would be defined and 
appropriate industrial mix. It is also recog- 
nized that any set of industrial guidelines 
must be adaptable enough to accommodate 
changing circumstances in the communities: 
and the province in general. An example 
that comes to mind is the non-designation 
of Ignace as a growth centre and then 
within a year or two, all of a sudden, it 
was growing. 

A quota system also eliminates the whole 
analogy of ‘building a “great wall of 
China” around Toronto, while at the same 
time controlling growth. If a firm does not 
obtain a permit then it is the responsibility 
of the government to provide the appropriate 
climate for establishing this particular in- 
dustry in a more appropriate community. 
One such incentive was the provincial pric- 
ing I mentioned a moment ago. 


The amendments to the development corp- 
orations which you mentioned earlier in your 
statement, Mr. Minister, provide part of the 
answer to establishing the appropriate cli- 
mate. However, I believe it needs to be 
accomplished on a more direct basis than 
the bill presently provides for. 


The ministry, through consultation with 
the municipalities, should fully develop a 
total industrialized park or estate system 
designed to meet the analysed needs of the 
community and the industrial sector. As well 
as land and infrastructure, this could in- 
clude the actual construction of the shell 
to contain the future manufacturing entity. 


Mr. Kerrio: Is that state or estate? 


Mr. Angus: Estate. 


The total package would be on a lease 
basis. This in itself will provide a much- 
needed incentive to the entrepreneurs of this 
province. With the high interest rates that 
we have today, any incentive that reduces 
the degree of capital required is important. 
This is not to say that the lease rate will not 
be such as to cost the taxpayer money. On 
the contrary, this proposal would not only 
break even but in time would actually show 
a surplus that would be diverted to further 
incentives. 


Obviously, one of the problems that must 
be addressed in an industrial strategy is the 
availability of manpower. The reality of to- 
day’s Ontario is that unemployment is one 
of its major concerns; yet we have situations 
where the federal Minister of Manpower and 
Immigration has had to authorize work per- 
mits for hundreds of pipefitters from the 
United States because Metro pipefitters: 
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could not be induced to relocate to Thunder 
Bay, where the work existed. 

While I realize we have little influence 
over federal Manpower policies—and I am 
pleased to learn, Mr. Minister, from your 
earlier comments, that there is a presence of 
this ministry in the Manpower area although 
I feel that it still doesn’t go far enough— 
what I feel is needed first and foremost is 
direct financial assistance to the worker and’ 
his or her family when they are prepared to 
relocate. This can be done through reim- 
bursement of travel and resettlement costs 
as well as assistance in disposing of existing 
accommodation and securing of new accom- 
modation in the chosen community. Con- 
sideration should also be given to some form 
of security of income for a specific period of 
time for those individuals taking up the 
challenge of an expanding community. 

This concept, if promoted as well as prop- 
erly co-ordinated with the federal immigra- 
tion offices abroad and your own trade mis- 
sions, could be utilized as an inducement 
to encourage new Canadians to locate in 
areas other than the “golden horseshoe.” 


The last point that I mentioned in the list 
of criteria a short time ago was commit- 
ment. This refers to the dedication of the 
government of the day to providing leader- 
ship for industrial development. 


To date I believe the Conservative govern- 
ment that we presently endure in Ontario 
has not provided that leadership. More frus- 
trating, the minister responsible for indus- 
trial development has not only not shown 
leadership but has succumbed to the pres- 
sures of the multi-national corporations. The 
only commitment this government has is to 
the corporate interests of the corporate sec- 
tor, more profits at the expense of the people 
of Ontario. 

Let me conclude by advising you that a 
New Democratic government in this province 
would not be so irresponsible. We would 
not only have a commitment, we would 
prove it as well. 


I realize I have dwelt at length on these 
particular topics; however, I believe they 
are important to the future of the province 
of Ontario and to the effectiveness of this 
ministry. I appreciate the indulgence of this 
committee during my comments and I look 
forward to the comments of the critic for the 
Liberal Party, as well as what I assume and 
hope will be a detailed reply by the minister. 

There are many more items I hope to 
raise over the next few days. Particularly, I 
intend to discuss the roles and effectiveness 
of the development corporations. I hope to 
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pursue, to a certain extent, the confusion 
surrounding Thunder Bay Ski Jumps Lim- 
ited. I do not anticipate discussing the situa- 
tion surrounding Minaki Lodge, as it was 
dealt with at considerable length during this 
week’s public accounts committee; and as 
Mr. Boyer, the ministry’s representative on 
the board of directors of Minaki Lodge is 
scheduled to appear before the public ac- 
counts committee on Thursday, December 2 
at 10 a.m., I would appeal to the members 
of all parties here to hold questioning on 
that particular issue until that time. It will 
also free up a representative from the Min- 
istry of the Attorney General who, if we got 
into Minaki, might have to be sitting beside 
the minister. 

I intend also to question the approach this 
ministry takes in regard to tourism develop- 
ment in this province. In addition, some of 
my colleagues will be discussing specific 
areas within this ministry, and I welcome 
their participation. Once again, I thank the 
minister and the members of the committee 
for their patience. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Mr. Eakins, do you 
feel you have time to complete your re- 
marks? 


Mr. Eakins: Lots of time; I might have 
some left over. 


I appreciate the opportunity to make some 
remarks on behalf of our party on these 
estimates. I would just like to say a personal 
word, first of all. I would like to express to 
the minister how much I have appreciated 
the co-operation, to a very great degree, of 
his representatives in the area which I repre- 
sent in the riding of Victoria-Haliburton. 


So often today civil servants sometimes get 
raked over the coals for many things which 
they do or don’t do. I would just like to tell 
you that in the counties which I represent 
the co-operation of ministry representatives, 
Mr. Bruce Williams and Mr. Bob Shelley, has 
just been excellent. I have had full oppor- 
tunity to discuss many things with them; they 
have always been available to myself or to 
the people there. I feel that I would like to 
comment on the excellent work which they 
are doing and the good spirit of co-operation 
which they are showing. I know that if there 
are problems in other ministries with people, 
we are certainly free to express our view. I 
feel in this case, when we are receiving 
good co-operation, we should put this on the 
record and express this to the minister. 


There are a number of things which I 
would like to mention. My remarks are going 
to be reasonably brief because the members 
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of our party have particular questions they 
would like to ask under the various votes. I 
would like to leave them lots of opportunity 
to be able to speak on the various areas of 
concern which they have. There are other 
areas which I know the critic for the NDP 
has spoken of which have been in the news 
recently and discussed in the public accounts 
committee. But since it is under the Ministry 
of Industry and Tourism I would like to make 
at least some remarks or have some report 
on the current status of Minaki Lodge, for 
example. The restoration plans for the $6.3- 
million jewel. 


Although we are in a period of restraint, 
we realize that even though it is not an 
operation it does cost $1,000 a day or $30,000 
a month just to keep the jewel shining. I 
would like some comment on that. I think 
it’s in order, being in Industry and Tourism. 
Also I would appreciate a word on any other 
areas, such as the status of Maple Mountain, 
or other areas that you might comment on 
for us. 


With respect to our tourism policy, I think 
it’s time we asked ourselves—and I would 
certainly like your comment on this—if we are 
really pricing ourselves out of a tourist in- 
dustry, particularly with the US market. Since 
1973, the number of US residents vacation- 
ing in Ontario has been declining. Just to cite 
figure for the months of July and August, 
from 1973 to 1974 visitation by US residents 
declined by 1.2 per cent; and from 1974 to 
1975 it was down by 3.4 per cent. In 1976 
we experienced a drop of 11.2 per cent or 
919,387 visitors for that period. Granted the 
reasons for 1976 were associated with the US 
Bicentennial celebrations and a federal elec- 
tion, as well as the Montreal Olympics. How- 
ever, there is also a reason for the overall 
declining trend and that is the cost of vaca- 
tioning in our province. Whereas a holiday 
in Canada used to be a bargain for US 
travellers, the current exchange rate on the 
dollar is no longer in their favour and this 
has had a marked effect on their decisions to 
travel here. 


[12.45] 


Along with this they have extremely high 
gasoline prices to contend with on Highway 
401 and throughout other parts of the prov- 
ince. Throughout the area that I represent 
this is a question which I am being continu- 
ally asked and I would like your comment 
on this. Generally high energy costs are 
hampering all automobile trips. 


The atmosphere of the current recession- 
ary period has also psychologically affected 


people in such a way that they are restrain- 
ing expenditures on practically everything 
that is non-essential, such as vacations. 


Also this year, many Americans avoided 
attempts at holidays in Ontario and Quebec 
due to reports to book early for accom- 
modations or face disappointment due to the 
Olympic events in both provinces. This had 
a marked effect on the eastern region of 
Ontario, in particular from Cornwall to the 
Quebec border. 


I know that you have responded to our 
questions in the House by informing us that 
you are aware of the declining trend in the 
US visitation and that you intended to launch 
a vigorous advertising campaign to regain 
that market. I believe our thrust should be 
to attract more people to stay for longer 
periods of time. To this end, tourist opera- 
tors should probably be providing a broader 
range of attractions, with your assistance, at 
their facilities for the entire family. 


With tourism ranking as Ontario’s second 
largest industry, accounting for seven to eight 
per cent of the gross provincial product and 
employing about 10 per cent of Ontario 
workers, we risk losing a lot of revenue and a 
lot of jobs unless we rectify the situation. 


Although visitors from overseas have in- 
creased in number, the decrease in the US 
visitation has been far greater, and thus we 
have experienced a net decrease in visitation 
since 1973. We obviously have no control 
over certain factors, such as economic uncer- 
tainty, and we wouldn’t have wanted to cancel 
the US Bicentennial, but hopefully an im- 
provement in our economic climate, coupled 
with a good promotion campaign, will help 
to restore our tourist industry and at least put 
an end to our declining trend in visitation. 


I would like to know how the minister 
feels about the effects the proposed property 
tax reforms will have on the province’s tourist 
facilities if those proposals are implemented 
in their present form? When representatives 
of tourism in Ontario appeared before the 
Willis Blair commission, they warned the 
members that our present tourist slump could 
worsen with these proposals, if business tax 
is increased on hotels, motels and _ resorts. 
Higher business tax would mean higher room 
rates to further discourage US visitors. 


I would like to draw your attention to 
the proposal for golf courses, and I refer to 
proposal No. 2 of the property tax reforms, 
which states: 


“Vacant commercial and industrial prop- 
erty, land, railway rights of way, golf courses, 
lodges, clubs, associations and conservation 
authorities are currently included in the de- 
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finition of residential property. These prop- 
erties will no longer be defined as residential 
and will be taxed at 100 per cent of market 
value.” 


This proposal to tax golf courses—one of 
our finest recreational attractions—in this 
manner, simply amazes me in the light of a 
study that was done on this in 1972. A com- 
mittee was set up specifically to inquire into 
the assessment of golf courses and make rec- 
ommendations as to their valuation and 
taxation, because golf course owners had in- 
dicated they could not afford taxes based on 
market value assessment. Obviously, _ if 
owners were required to pay taxes on 100 per 
cent of the market value of their property, 
the fees they would have to charge to main- 
tain such large tracts of land would be 
exorbitant. The report of the committee on 
golf course assessment and taxation was pub- 
lished in February, 1972. I would like to 
quote a passage from it that summarizes 
their recommendations: 


“It is our view that a distinct zoning 
category for golf courses is justified on plan- 
ning grounds. A separate zoning would recog- 
nize the unique character of an open space 
use, which in most cases is open to the 
general public only under fairly strict control. 
It is, by its nature, a low-intensity recrea- 
tional use, and because of its landscaping and 
design performs valuable aesthetic and eco- 
logical functions, particularly in an urban 
area. These features set it apart from most 
of the remainder of public open space uses. 


“Because of the general contribution to 
the urban environment made by golf courses, 
this branch would welcome any change in 
assessment practice that would give an in- 
centive to the owners to maintain their Jand 
as golf courses.” 


‘What amazes me is that this committec’s 
report has simply been shelved. I would like 
to know why, after a study was set up to 
look into this matter, the recommendations 
were not considered? The reason I am dis- 
cussing the implications of the tax reform 
proposals is simply that all the efforts put 
forth by the ministry to rectify the slump 
in the tourist industry may be obliterated by 
the effects of increased taxes brought on by 
the proposals. Such increased taxes will sim- 
ply make it more difficult to improve the 
situation. 

Turning ‘to industry, I think the province 
should perhaps be more concerned about the 
current investment situation. I realize that 
your ministry’s concern for this was exempli- 
fied by a recent trip to Europe to attract 
foreign investment funds, I would be inter- 


ested in hearing comments on how successful 
you feel that was. The Premier (Mr. Davis) 
and the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) were also 
courting the US financiers in an attempt to 
direct more of their funds to the province. 
My only comment on these trips is that their 
purpose is lost when there is an air of un- 
certainty that exists in the province that 
should be cleared up before we can expect 
substantial sums of money to flow here. 

I realize that some of the uncertainty is a 
result of the federal government’s actions, 
such as the wage-price controls and foreign 
investment review agency restrictions, but 
some blame can be placed on the province, 
for two reasons: First, the 20 per cent land 
transfer tax on foreigners, which I know 
the Treasurer is currently reviewing in light 
of its effects on foreign investment here; sec- 
ond, the delay in the implementation of the 
new Ontario Securities Act. 


This Act was introduced in the spring ot 
1975 after two draft bills had been intro- 
duced for comment and revision. This new 
bill never passed first reading; and the min- 
ister responsible for it, the ‘Minister of Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations (Mr. Han- 
dleman), has stated that he does not expect 
to re-introduce it until spring at the earliest. 
I suggest to you that investors simply don’t 
place substantial sums of money into an 
area where there exists an area of uncertain- 
ty from pending changes in legislation. 

Even Arthur Pattillo, the chairman of the 
Ontario Securities Commission, has expressed 
concern over the present investment situation 
of the province. I would just like to quote 
from a recent speech he made in Toronto 
this fall: 

“Tt is generally accepted that the Ameri- 
can climate for investment is better than the 
Canadian climate and is likely to remain so 
for some further period of time. These ex- 
pressions of opinion and recommendations 
have resulted in a substantial flow of moneys 
out of Canadian securities and into American 
securities, The number of shareholders in al! 
of the leading Canadian companies has been 
drastically reduced. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that the 
climate for investment in Canadian corporate 
securities, particularly equities, is bad, and 
there is no other word to describe it. And I, 
for one, do not expect much improvement in 
the climate until the present uncertainties 
have been removed.” 


I think that clearly sums up the situation 
in our province. That is why I suggest we 
have a lot of cleaning up to do ourselves 
before we can or should expect any foreign 
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sources of funds to find Ontario a desirable 
place in which to locate. 

My reasons for feeling so strongly about 
investment in the province are because of 
the drastic decline in net direct investment 
in Canada over the past five years. The net 
direct investment in Canada in 1975 was 
$630 million, down from $905 million in 
1970. For the first six months in 1976 it 
totals a mere $50 million, but during the 
same six-month period a total of $220 mil- 
lion left Canada. 

During the five years from 1970 to 1975, 
the amount of net direct investment leaving 
Canada had increased from $315 million to 
$650 million. Ever since 1973 there has been 
more net direct investment leaving Canada 
for foreign destinations than there has been 
entering this country, and I think that is a 
danger signal to us when Ontario has usually 
taken about half of the Canadian total. It has 
culminated in the startling statistics for the 
six months of 1976, which reveal $50 million 
entering the country and $220 million leav- 
ing it. 

With respect to our industria] policy, I 
would like to hear the minister’; comments 
on priorities for the direction of funds into 
certain industries. 


I would like to suggest that decentraliza- 
tion could be obtained with the ministry 
ODC policies; or does the minister feel that 
this may already be being achieved by the 
channelling of funds into the EODC and 
NODC for development of particular areas 
of the province? 


While on the subject of loans, I would 
like to know if the ministry receives any 
feedback from its small business workshops. 
I'm rather interested in this because I’m 
really concerned as to whether it is actually 
assisting small businesses as it was intended 
or has it merely been a public relations 
project? I know you have been proclaiming 
to these small businessmen that the ODC 
has a great willingness on its part to help 
out all businesses through financial assist- 
ance, and yet businessmen always seem to 
have a hard time obtaining loans. I’m mysti- 
fied by the discrepancy in that you always 
have so many loans to offer and yet so many 
businessmen always seem to be looking for 
them. Perhaps you might clarify this for us. 
There must be some kind of a breakdown 
in communications, and I would like to 


know how the average businessman can be 
informed of what is available to him through 
the ODC programmes. 


Finally, I would like to comment on an 
aspect that I feel is of particular importance 
to this ministry, and that is a greater degree 
of co-ordination of policies with other min- 
istries. The very nature of this ministry, 
with tourism thriving on such elements as 
the environment and natural resources, ren- 
ders the operation of this ministry in 
isolation of other ministries sheer folly. 


Without environmental, natural resource or 
even transportation policies effectively re- 
lated to tourism policies, we risk operating 
to the detriment of another ministry. An 
example of this, of course, is the proposal 
I've already submitted to the minister on 
incorporating reports on vacancies in private 
campgrounds with those reports informing 
the public when provincial parks are full. 
I was encouraged by the minister’s reply to 
me that he has discussed this with repre- 
sentatives of the Natural Resources ministry, 
as a number of private owners suffered 
greatly this year from the tourist slump and 
felt that radio reports advising that pro- 
vincial parks were full caused many poten- 
tial campers to turn back when their own 
campgrounds, in many cases, were nearly 
empty. 

Ive already touched on the question of 
the loss of investment funds. I think a closer 
contact with the Treasurer on the 20 per cent 
land transfer tax, and the Minister of Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations on the delay 
in implementing the new securities legisla- 
tion, might make the selling job easier to 
foreign sources of capital. 

I think of all the ministries, this one 
simply cannot function in isolation from 
others. The inter-relationship of industrial 
and tourism policies with those of other 
ministries holds great potential for improve- 
ment in the functioning of this ministry. On 
that very important note, I would like to 
conclude my opening remarks. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Thank you, Mr. 
Eakins. Since there are now only three min- 
utes to go, perhaps we would like to adjourn 
and the minister can reply on Monday. 


The committee adjourned at 12:57 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:28 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY 
AND TOURISM 


(continued) 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, before 
we go to 2101, I think it is a good oppor- 
tunity today to try to respond to some of the 
remarks made by the critic for the NDP and 
the critic for the Liberal Party, relating to 
the Ministry of Industry and Tourism’s over- 
all position. 

One of the first things I’d like to do is 
once again correct, on page 12, the remarks 
of the member for Fort William (Mr. Angus) 
relating to travel to Thunder Bay back in 
October. I want to put it on the record again, 
very clearly and very distinctly, the day I 
travelled to Thunder Bay I was well aware 
of the fact that there were a number of 
people from the country of Mexico, repre- 
senting the railway industry in that country, 
going to Thunder Bay to receive two of the 
initial order of a hundred and some cars from 
Thunder Bay's Hawker Siddeley company. 

At the time, I invited the president of 
Hawker Siddeley to travel with me because 
of some remarks, some comments which had 
been raised by the member and several others 
relating to the overall position of Hawker 
Siddeley and its development in Ontario. The 
president of Hawker Siddeley did travel with 
me in a government aircraft. I repeat, it was 
a government aircraft we used for the prov- 
ince of Ontario. I did not fly on any aircraft 
owned by Hawker Siddeley. As long as it’s 
noted, so that if anyone wishes to refer to 
the comments of the member, they will see 
that there has been a correction made. 


[3:30] 


Mr. Angus: That was noted in Hansard 
last Friday. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The only reason I raise 
it again is because the remarks were circu- 
Jated, if I recall correctly and I’m not sure 
they were corrected in anybody’s copies re- 
ceived. 


Monpay, NOVEMBER 22, 1976 


I'm going to try to go through my remarks 
in an orderly fashion in relationship to the 
comments made by both the critics. I start 
with the comment made on page 2 of the 
opening remarks of the member for Fort 
William. 

Concerning the report of the Ontario select 
committee on economic and cultural nation- 
alism. After the final report was presented 
to the Legislature, the Premier (Mr. Davis) 
announced that two ministers would co-ordi- 
nate the government's response to the recom- 
mendations. The Minister of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations (Mr. Handleman), a 
former member of the select committee, and 
the Minister of Culture and Recreation (Mr. 
Welch), were assigned the job. 

Comments on the recommendations have 
been processed by several ministries, includ- 
ing my own ministry, within two policy fields 
of government and are being prepared for 
consideration by the ministers of the social 
and resource development cabinet commit- 
tees. Until the recommendations have been 
cleared through the cabinet committee and 
receive final clearance for the full cabinet 
of government, it would be premature of 
me to comment on the various and several 
passages from which Mr. Angus has quoted. 


As you are aware, the select committee 
on economic and cultural nationalism report 
does not represent the government policy. 
Judging from the discussions I had on my 
recent investment mission to Europe and the 
current climate for investment in Canada 
alluded to in Mr. Eakins’ opening remarks— 
my personal feeling is that the government 
of Ontario should be very wary of adopting 
the recommendations of the select committee’s 
report that would give the appearance of dis- 
couraging foreign investment or in anv way 
creating an unfavourable investment climate 
in the province of Ontario at this time. 


My government has gone on record as not 
wishing to discourage foreign investment in 
the province. The significant factor is that 
the investment funds be used to improve the 
productive technological and competitive base 
of Ontario Industry. The recent agreement 
which brought together, for example, the 
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appliance divisions of Westinghouse, Cana- 
dian General Electric and General Steel 
Wares to invest another $50 million in Can- 
ada 'and to provide 400 new jobs is the kind 
of venture my government is seeking to 
foster. I mentioned that this afternoon. 


In addition to that, we might also look at 
Petrosar which is an example of the policy 
in that it is 60 per cent Canadian-owned and 
is a high technology industry. It has a world 
scale which will provide a very competitive 
position, I think the thing we should look 
at in this particular industry is that it will 
help the balance of payments we are expe- 
riencing. It will employ immediately in the 
range of 8,400 people and if we look at the 
downstream possibilities, we could be look- 
ing at employment in the order of 10,000 to 
12,000. 

On page 6 there were two points raised 
by the NDP critic. One which was, “His min- 
istry had developed nothing resembling any 
kind of industrial strategy,” and, two or three 
lines later, “Ontario capital is pulling out of 
this province at an unprecedented rate.” 
Throughout many parts of his prepared text, 
Mr. Angus commented on the need for an 
industrial strategy for Ontario and mentioned 
it, as I’ve said, on page 6. 

This statement and others made in the text 
are somewhat puzzling and difficult to accept. 
Mr. Angus is aware of the ministry’s sector 
analysis reports as he has made reference to 
some of them. He either does not know of or 
elects to ignore the objectives and/or purposes 
of these studies in his remarks concerning 
them. Studies have been completed on 13 
sectors which were selected as the particular 
sectors embraced in approximately 80 per cent 
of both Ontario shipments of manufactured 
goods and manufacturing labour force. The 
sectors that we have completed include the 
textile and apparel industries, the ferrous 
metal casting industry; the automotive and 
automotive parts industries, plastic conversion 
industry; electronics; construction; furniture 
and fixtures; chemical; marine and ocean tech- 
nology; aerospace; electrical; metalworking; 
and food processing industries. 


In the introduction to each of these reports, 
the following was stated: “In meetings and 
conversations with the Hon. Claude Bennett, 
the Minister of Industry and Tourism, Ontario 
representatives of business, industry and labour 
voiced a need for industry analysis on a 
sector basis.” 


I might say here that sector analysis has 
been a real concern not only of this govern- 
ment, I tell you, but of the federal govern- 
ment. At one time they discussed doing the 


whole industrial development as one sector 
and obviously it became so confused and 
complicated, the federal government itself, 
along with the provincial government, decided 
to break down into individual areas of manu- 
facturing and industry. 

“This study is the ministry’s response and 
it seeks to identify the needs of the industry 
in Ontario, establish common objectives and 
present some industry suggestions for achiev- 
ing them.” 

Essentially, it is intended to continue a 
dialogue with the industry sector, labour, 
trade associations, suppliers, customers and 
other interest groups having direct involve- 
ment. We hope to reach a consensus which 
will contribute to the formulation of policies 
geared to improve performance. Copies will 
be distributed to the industry and other inter- 
ested groups through the regional offices of 
this ministry. 

“This is not a statement of policy, it is an 
invitation to participate in an assessment which 
will confirm the needs of industry in Ontario 
and in Canada. This assessment will provide 
Ontario input into the federal government for 
the development of a national industria] stra- 
tegy for the sector.” 


I might say that the federal government 
has requested copies of our sector analyses so 
they can try to make them of some use in the 
workable forms theyre putting up at this 
time. 

If he were to develop strategies, Mr. Angus 
claimed on page 29 of his text, “I do not need 
to elaborate on the fact that, throughout this 
process there would be total public participa- 
tion.” It should be pointed out to Mr. Angus 
that this is precisely the procedure adopted by 
the ministry in developing the sector analysis 
reports. 

In supporting my statement that the minis- 
ter in actual fact had already followed the 
procedure advocated by Mr. Angus, the fol- 
lowing news release was issued on March 18, 
1975 — Mr. Chairman, rather than going 
through and reading it, I think maybe it 
would be best if I would be permitted to 
produce it to the clerk and allow it to be put 
into— unless the committee wishes me to 
read it. 


You wish me just to place it— 
‘Mr. Angus: Just place it, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: In developing Ontario’s 
industrial strategies, the ministry planned its 
programme in three detailed phases. The 
purpose of these studies is to further industry- 
government dialogue, to assist in the formula- 
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tion of policies that contribute towards im- 
proved industrial performance and set the 
groundwork for an industrial strategy. This 
was considered phase one and is being docu- 
mented in the sector analysis reports. 


Phase two consisted of the issuance of 
these reports to the industry sector, labour, 
trade associations, suppliers, customers and 
any other interest group having direct in- 
volvement. The reports were to serve as an 
invitation to participate in an assessment 
which will confirm the needs of these indus- 
tries in Ontario. These assessments are pres- 
ently being obtained and will provide a basis 
for the formulation of phase three of industrial 
strategies. 

A goal of the ministry is to stimulate em- 
ployment and income through a_ well- 
co-ordinated development of industry. Under- 
taking sector analysis in co-operation with 
industry and possibly longer-term assistance 
in resolving problems and pursuing oppor- 
tunities is consistent with this goal. The ex- 
tended industry-government dialogue through 
sector analyses will become useful for policy 
formulation and will lead to the joint develop- 
ment of sector strategies. 


A number of significant policy areas are 
federal responsibility, as you will understand, 
but in view of Ontario’s position in many 
industries, the province should play an active 
and consultative role in policy and strategy 
formulation. The federal government concurs 
and has invited provincial government input. 

Under today’s constantly changing condi- 
tions such strategies cannot remain static. It is 
therefore the intention regularly to update 
these documents to provide a constant flow of 
fresh information, assisting in intelligent modi- 
fication of policies as dictated by new de- 
velopments. 

As it relates to innovation, the member for 
Fort William (Mr. Angus) has quoted this 
statement which appears in the sector analysis 
on the electronics industry: “There are many 
well-educated and highly skilled people avail- 
able in Canada. Despite this, a survey by 
OECD (Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, Paris) showed that, of 
the top 10 western industrial nations, Canada 
was the only one which failed to produce a 
oe significant innovation since World War 
i? 

This statement was taken from an address 
by George Sinclair, a well-known inventor in 
the electronics industry. He calls for less gov- 
ernment involvement, not for more. In other 
addresses and in correspondence, Dr. Sinclair 
has emphasized that: “The key to innovation 


is the entrepreneur.” And he goes on to quote 
further: “R and D is definitely involved but 
it does not lead to innovation unless there is 
an entrepreneur to promote it.” 


If we accept this concept, then the way to 
increase innovation is to create the conditions 
which encourage people to invest and to be- 
come entrepreneurs. Modern industry is an 
incredible, complex system which cannot be 
cured of its ills by simplistic solutions which 
deal with only part of a situation. It is obvi- 
ous that people will not be encouraged to 
invest their money in new ideas when it is 
not more profitable than to put the money in 
government bonds where there is no risk. 

Ontario is heavily dependent for its present 
and future prosperity on a strong, profitable, 
innovative manufacturing industry. Those of 
us in government need to do what we can 
to build a constructive business climate which 
will ensure this continues. In particular we 
need to encourage Canadians to invest in 
their own enterprises as the most positive 
approach to building our own future. Can- 
adians have proven their ability to compete 
with the world’s best, as the following ex- 
amples will illustrate: 


Northern Telecom has been a world leader 
in many areas, such as private electronic 
automated. branch exchanges, the “contempra” 
telephone, the “logic” business telephone, the 
electret microphone, electronic telephones— 
and other devices in the systems that are used. 


The Candu reactor system is widely ac- 
knowledged to be an outstanding technical 
achievement in terms of safety, reliability and 
efficient use of our fuel. 


Canada has an excellent record in the field 
of communications satellites, from the Alouette 
to the latest CTS communications technology 
satellite, a joint venture with the US. 


In the aircraft industry, the aircraft flight 
simulator, the Arrow, the Otter, the Beaver, 
the Dash-7, are all names which have won 
recognition world-wide. In the steel industry, 
Canada was the first to install a basic oxygen 
furnace. Many of the innovations are related 
to the resource industries, where the develop- 
ment is unique to a particular company or 
industry and therefore is not as widely known. 


In this current budget year we have initiated 
three programmes: OPAIT, PEPPI and 
PDDP, which have had very little funding 
but which we expect to produce excellent 
results. We'd like to do more but under the 
existing constraints cannot at this very time. 

There’s one topic on which I hope we can 
all agree, and that is the need to avoid in- 
creased imports, which in effect import un- 
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employment. It is difficult to visualize exactly 
how a general reduction in tariffs will help 
our secondary industry become competitive 
until a more equitable business climate has 
been created in Canada. However, on a long- 
term basis the world seems headed towards a 
freer, and I underline the word freer, trade. 
There can be no question that concerted effort 
will be required to revitalize our secondary 
industrial activities to make us more com- 
petitive internationally. This must be a joint 
effort involving industry, labour and govern- 
ment. 


As you are aware, many of the other prov- 
inces depend on natural resources and primary 
industries. Therefore, their view of tariff meas- 
ures does not always coincide with ours; 
neither do their concerns and enthusiasm for 
cultivating a domestic secondary industry. Re- 
cently there have been signs that the woes of 
industry are being recognized and that our 
balance of trade in finished products can no 
longer be offset by increased sales of raw 
materials. 


My ministry believes in a strong industry 
and in encouraging innovation. We believe 
it is essential to work closely with industry, 
and also with the federal government, so 
that our efforts complement theirs. We be- 
lieve the approach we have taken, on sector 
analyses for example, to dialogue with in- 
dustry will prove to be of great benefit to 
the economy and in the development of in- 
dustrial strategies. 


Members talked about capital outflow and 
I'd like to clear up what appears to be 
some degree of misunderstanding. AR red 
line story in the Toronto Star points out 
that an estimated $1.5 billion is headed south 
into housing projects. While I don’t want to 
dwell on housing for this particular group, 
I'd like to look at these dollars and where 
they are coming from. 

The outflow from Canada is relatively 
small, because Canadian developers generally 
are able to find funds in the US for their 
particular projects. I understand that Cana- 
dian banks with substantial US deposits have 
become important intermediate or bridge 
financers in the US market. 


I can tell members of this committee that 
we have taken the opportunity to speak with 
the banks in regard to the outflow of capital 
and we are advised that exactly what is 
happening is that these banks already have 
tremendous amounts of money in foreign de- 
posits with their branches in those countries. 


[3:45] 


They also have an ability, because of the 
credit position in Canada, to secure funds in 
markets other than the Canadian to under- 
write or support Canadian industries moving 
into other world positions. 

I think the member for Fort William is 
ignoring the fact that part of the Ontario 
industrial strategy is related to the upgrading 
of resources. The legislation in section 113 
of The Mining Act and the incentives in The 
Mining Tax Act, are related to fostering 
manufacturing activity based on Ontario’s 
mineral resources. The new Inco rolling mill 
investment is evidence, to some extent, of 
the success of this policy. The government is 
also optimistic that in the future Texasgulf 
will introduce copper smelting and refining 
operations in Ontario to enhance our indus- 
trial opportunities in the utilizing of this 
material. 

At another point the member for Fort 
William referred to the ferrous metal casting 
industry. I think he quoted sources on the 
extensive research and so on being carried 
out by US foundry associations. There is, I 
agree, indication that the technical research 
programmes of the US foundry associations 
are superior to those in Canada. This is. of 
course, in part due to the size of the factories 
alone, but it should also be noted that this 
ministry, and I have a certain degree of 
pleasure in saving this, we took the initiative 
to bring together the ferrous foundry indus- 
try across Ontario, and I hope in Canada, to 
amalgamate its efforts, to unite them in trying 
to make this industry a more profitable one. 

I think if you read their financial state- 
ments over the last number of years, thev 
have not been profitable. Some of them ran 
very close to positions where they would 
have said, in the current period of time, it’s 
best to close our doors and leave. 

So I think we can say that we have 
brought together about 80 per cent of the 
Canadian industry, and I think it’s to our 
credit. 


Mr. Angus: Was that 80 per cent? 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: Eighty per cent of the 
industries now belong to the association, 
which is in its second year of operation, 

May I try and clear up a point that the 
member raised related to his own riding— | 
the operations of Hawker Siddeley Canada | 
and Hawker Siddeley’s transfer of the pro- | 
duction of the Tree Farmer, a tractor-type 
vehicle designed for work in the forest in- 
dustry, from Thunder Bay to a joint oper- 
ation between Windsor and Malton? 
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The member had the opportunity of meet- 
ing with the president of Hawker Siddeley 
when we were both present in Thunder Bay. 
I think the president described very clearly to 
you, Mr. Angus, as he did to me, that if the 
Tree Farmer operation had stayed in Thunder 
Bay one more year that division of the com- 
pany would have declared insolvency and 
closed its doors. It no longer could maintain 
a competitive position in world markets; 80 
per cent of its equipment was being supplied 
to the United States. The added costs of try- 
ing to bring equipment into Thunder Bay and 
then shipping it all the way back down into 
the United States did not make for a very 
logical situation. 

Hawker Siddeley has spent half a million 
dollars in reviewing the situation and in trans- 
ferring its plant operation into southern On- 
tario, adjacent to the US border. I might say 
that Hawker Siddeley had looked at a couple 
of American locations and decided to retain 
production as a joint operation here on the 
Ontario side. Ninety per cent of the com- 
ponent parts come from within a relatively 
short distance of their new factory location. 


All in all I think we have to be realistic. 
If Hawker Siddeley had stayed in Thunder 
Bay with this particular operation, it would 
only have lasted for a relatively short period 
of time and the company would have folded 
its tent and left, from this particular manu- 
facturing point of view. 


I think the more important thing we must 
realize is that while there were 96 jobs in- 
volved in the operation known as the Tree 
Farmer, removal of this particular operation 
from the Thunder Bay factory now opens up 
a piece of the building which allows for a 
second line of double-decker rail car manu- 
facturing, which will take employment up by 
something in the range of 600 people. 


So all in all the company had said very 
clearly and distinctly, and I quoted this in a 
letter to Mr. Angus on October 14: “May I 
reiterate, employment will not be reduced in 
Thunder Bay.” A statement that was given 
to both myself and the member by the presi- 
dent of the company indicated their employ- 
ment will eventually reach 1,400, and that’s 
to be anticipated some time next year. So 
while they have moved ‘an operation they have 
also brought in somewhere in the range of 
600 new jobs to that particular community. 


I am not sure that I can addi a great deal 
more, but I think we have to be honest and 
fair with ourselves, that if a company is going 
to go bankrupt in a particular operation, then 
obviously it is not going to stay. 


The next item is related to a report from 
TEIGA on foreign contro] of Ontario industry, 
October, 1976. It goes on to state, and I am 
sure that if you relate to your remarks on 
page 18, you will find they are suggesting 
that the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough), had 
some other ideas. “I am sure you will find 
support for this.” He is referring to a recom- 
mendation that the government establish an 
Ontario foreign investment review agency 
which was made by the Treasurer in the 
TEIGA report on foreign control over On- 
tario industry, October, 1976. 


It stated, “The economy of Ontario and the 
nature of foreign control problems here differs 
from that of other provinces and thus one 
cannot expect federal policy on foreign owner- 
ship to be exclusively tailored to Ontario’s 
needs. Consequently the province may have 
to become more explicit in formulating and 
expressing a policy of its own on foreign 
control of industries.” 


It is true that Ontario’; economy and the 
needs differ from other provinces. By perus- 
ing that same TEIGA report it would be 
noted, and I quote, “There are more than a 
million people employed by foreign-controlled 
corporations in Ontario and more than one- 
half of these are engaged in high technology 
and capital intensive segments of the manu- 
facturing industry. Local personnel are thus 
exposed to the sophisticated, managerial and 
productive techniques employed by multi- 
nationals and other international competitive 
corporations, and these skills eventually spread 
to Canadian corporations as people change 
jobs and move around the economy. Foreign- 
controlled corporations in the service sector 
also provide significant employment in On- 
tario.” 

One million jobs are important, particularly 
in a labour force of 3,912,000 people. These 
jobs must be enhanced, not jeopardized. On 
the contrary, there is need to create 116,000 
new jobs this year to accommodate our grow- 
ing labour force. 

The member referred also to the address 
by the Treasurer of Ontario on October 4, 
1976, and quoted the following excerpt: “We 
need a more positive and innovative attitude 
towards foreign investment and foreign tech- 
nology which would not sacrifice our inde- 
pendence or our sovereignty.” 

I suggest this should be read in the full 
context of the Treasurer's remarks in which 
he stated “I spelled out my thoughts on this 
subject [economic policy for Canada] in 
some detail in my spring budget statement. 
At that time I noted that we needed a more 
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positive and innovative attitude towards 
foreign investment and foreign technology 
which would not sacrifice our independence 
or our sovereignty. 


“During the coming decade we will need a 
great deal of capital investment to maintain 
the efficiency and competitiveness of our 
economy and to further improve our perform- 
ance in these areas. I am confident that Can- 
adians will provide the bulk of that investment 
and know-how but, just as some Canadians 
will seek investment opportunities abroad, we 
must maintain and improve the favourable 
investment climate in Canada.” 


The member for Fort William, Mr. Chair- 
man, will recal]] that the Treasurer at that 
time was speaking to a group of visiting US 
investors, and was explaining and encourag- 
ing investment in Ontario. 

As for creating an Ontario foreign invest- 
ment review agency, I can hardly support a 
suggestion that would create a large agency 
which would duplicate one which already 
exists at the federal level. I can assure the 
hon. member that already my officials review 
very carefully all applications affecting On- 
tario which go before the FIRA board. We 
are continually in contact with the federal 
agency; the dialogue as far as I am con- 
cerned, has been adequate. It is maintained 
at the ministry level as well. I believe that 
the policy and procedures, as they affect the 
province of Ontario through FIRA, are to our 
credit. To establish another group would only 
add to the bureaucracy and would add to the 
cost of running government. 


The next one I think is one of the more 
interesting areas that the members touched 
on and that was the trading corporations. Mr. 
Angus says, and I am quoting from page 19 
of his remarks, “This year the province faces 
a whopping trade deficit in manufactured 
products of $10 billion.” 

I would like to correct that statement. To 
determine the provincial trade deficit this 
year—I am referring to the year 1976—fourth 
quarter statistics are needed and since we 
are only in the eleventh month of 1976, I can 
assure you that we are not likely to have full 
details until sometime in February, 1977, at 
the very earliest. I think, if the member 
would look at the $10 billion trade deficit in 
manufactured products, that is a trade deficit 
for 1975 not for Ontario, but for all of Can- 
ada. I will admit the trade deficit relating 
to the problems of Ontario for 1975 will like- 
ly be about half that—$5.1 billion in more 
accurate statistics. We should keep it clear 


that the larger figure relates to Canada and 
not Ontario. 


In his opening remarks on Friday, Novem- 
ber 19, the member stated that in his opinion 
Ontario should be actively engaged in setting 
up its own trading corporation. This is not 
a new issue; we have been actively engaged 
in considering the pros and cons for some 
time. 


The importance of trading houses was high- 
lighted in a study carried out by the federal 
government in 1972, which established that 
20 per cent of Canadian exports was con- 
ducted through existing private trading 
houses. It was at that time that we in the pro- 
vincial government undertook a series of in- 
house studies. We commissioned two inde- 
pendent consultants to look into the whole 
question of international trade, the role of 
trading houses and, in addition, whether the 
need existed for the establishment of an On- 
tario trading corporation. 


During the period 1972 to the summer of 
1974, discussions had also been held with the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Canadian Export Association on this very sub- 
ject. Both associations were opposed to the 
concept and communicated their feelings to 
the federal government. 


In November, 1974, a meeting was ar- 
ranged at Queen’s Park with the federal gov- 
ernment to fully brief our federal colleagues 
on the findings of the trading house commit- 
tee. The federal government mission was 
headed by Tom Burns of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce. It strongly argued against the 
establishment of an Ontario government spon- 
sored trading corporation on the grounds of 
federal government philosophy, further bal- 
kanization of the provinces within Canada 
and the dangers of creating an instrument for 
the subsidization of exports that would con- 
travene the GATT provisions. They did, how- 
ever, agree that new initiatives by the prov- 
inces and by the companies were required to 
stimulate exports, and suggested that alterna- 
tive methods be explored. 


After this meeting it was decided Ontario 
should maximize the use of existing trading 
houses through education of the manufac- 
turers with the services available from trad- 
ing houses. An ad hoc committee was formed 
which included two civil servants and which 
was chaired by Mr. John Lee of Brascan. 
This committee organized the Trading House 
Conference which was held in Toronto in 
October, 1975. 


Another initiative undertaken by this com- 
mittee was to publish a directory of private 
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export trading houses in Canada. It listed the 
services of the 172 trading houses and the 
96 world markets that they covered. 


Results of the conference can be regarded 
as satisfactory in the respect that they made 
better known the services of trading houses 
to the manufacturing community. However, a 
questionnaire mailed to all participants would 
seem to indicate from the response received 
that much more needs to be done by the 
trading houses if they are to be successful in 
selling their services to the manufacturing 
community. 


In March of this year, the Canadian Export 
Association wrote to all members of the trad- 
ing houses and referred to the initiatives 
taken by the Ontario government. It an- 
nounced it was forming a house committee 
chaired by Mr. Paul Rigby for the central 
region of Canada, and that it also was under- 
taking the formation of similar regional com- 
mittees across Canada. ~ 


In Ontario, the idea of some government 
initiative in this area is not dead, and during 
this period we have had ongoing discussions 
with the federal people. But I must also clearly 
indicate to the committee that we thought it 
was important to try to bring other provinces 
into a corporation if possible. We had very 
long, drawn-out discussions with Quebec 
which in the fina] analysis have not proved 
to be to Quebec’s complete satisfaction. I 
might say that I think up to a week ago 
today those discussions were stil] continuing. 
What will happen now, I am not quite sure. 
However, in view of the recent statements at 
the federal level, initiatives which may include 
a trading corporation are under active review. 


Your comments are quite right: the federal 
Minister of Government Services on many 
occasions has made comments about a trad- 
ing house corporation. But in talking to his 
colleague, Mr. Chretien, he has never, cross- 
referenced his comments — either with Mr. 
Chretien or the Minister of Trade and In- 
dustry and Development. So the government 
policy is still to continue and see what the 
possibilities are. I might say in clarification 
that Mr. Goyer is referring more to a trading 
house corporation in government services pur- 
chases. In other words, all governments in 
Canada would be purchasing through a trad- 
ing house or a central purchasing agency. 


These recent developments in Ontario may 
have profound effects not only on private ex- 
port trading corporations but on existing or 
contemplated provincial organizations. In view 
of this, we feel it would be, questionable for 
Ontario at this time to take any initiative in 


setting up another provincial body—thus fur- 
ther diluting and balkanizing Canada’s inter- 
national trade efforts—unless we felt it was 
essential. 


[4:00] 


With reference to the hon. member’s state- 
ment relative to the trading corporations of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—as you 
know, as recently as six months ago Alberta 
discontinued its export agency. 


As for the Manitoba trading corporation, 
sales in 1975 were slightly better than half a 
million dollars. Future shipments would appear 
to be something less than a half a million 
dollars, which is for the year 1976. That is for 
Manitoba. 

TI think if we put it into its fair position, 
this activity should be compared with the 
ODC and what it has been doing to assist 
industry. One, the ODC has supplied finances 
to Ontario manufacturers over the past five 
years to the extent of $38 million. This was 
for cases when the companies could not obtain 
funds elsewhere and all loans, I might remind 
the committee, are repayable. For each dollar 
loan, $4 worth of exports were financed in 
each of these years. The net result was, there 
were $400 million worth of exports financed 
which would not have materialized without 
this assistance. 

In 1974, Ontario trade missions reported 
confirmed sales of $21 million for the 38 trade 
missions involved, for an investment of 
$165,000 by this government in air fares. This 
represents a return of about $125 for each 
dollar spent on the programme. 


If these sales were projected into employ- 
ment, it would likely produce about 600 jobs 
since the average gross sales per job of com- 
panies participating in the trade missions was 
$35,000. 

It is not my intention as the minister to 
give serious consideration to the member’s 
remarks that the trade commissions should be 
replaced by a trading corporation. 


On page 35, Mr. Angus, down in the 
second paragraph, you were referring to in- 
dustrial parks formations and then on page 24, 
down in the second last paragraph, “We have 
no effective developed strategy in this province 
and we have no land use strategy.” 


The hon. member for Fort William men- 
tioned that we have no strategy for a re- 
distribution of employment opportunities 
throughout this province and that we should 
develop a total industrial park or a_ state 
system. Is that the way you want it said? 
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Mr. Kerrio: I thought the inference was 
there but it was pretty rough. 


(Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would like to draw to 
his attention two specific programmes which 
are designed to have this effect. Firstly, there 
is the Ontario industrial parks programme to 
which I have referred in my initia] remarks. 
As I stated, “Since the introduction this year 
of the municipal industrial parks programme 
applications have been received from nine 
municipalities requesting a total of $3,740,000 
in loans to acquire or service a total of 437 
acres of industrial land. As of November 1, 
three applications have been approved for 
processing by the Ontario Development Cor- 
poration.” 


Again, I indicate to you they are all pres- 
ently before the Municipal Board for its 
approval. These applications are from Perth, 
Sault Ste. Marie and Kingston for a total of 
76 acres and loans of $440,000. 


Four applications are pending resolution of 
annexation applications, official plan amend- 
ments and sewage improvements. 


Perhaps some members of this committee 
would like me to outline the highlights of 
this programme but I will only go as far as 
the purposes and I can introduce the others 
if you wish. The purpose is to support 
municipal initiatives in the development of 
serviced industrial land in those areas of the 
province which have experienced slow rates 
of growth. 


The other specific programme is the Ontario 
business incentive operation which provides 
loans with incentive features to companies 
established in those areas. I trust you know 
that those areas happen to be eastern and 
northern Ontario—very clearly and very dis- 
tinctly spelled out in our policies. The pro- 
gramme offers an opportunity for loans with 
some incentive features to companies estab- 
lishing where industrial development is 
needed, at least in the opinion of the govern- 
ment and I think this is agreed to by the 
members in the opposition parties, 

A comparison of the location of the new 
manufacturing establishments in 1970 and 
1975 shows a significant and favourable trend 
—151 new manufacturing establishments were 
created in 1970, 49 per cent of which located 
in communities outside the “golden horse- 
shoe” area. Last year in 1975, 147 new manu- 
facturing plants were established with 67 per 
cent locating outside what could be called 
the “golden horseshoe” area. 


Mr. Angus, you touched on a thing known 
as manpower and what we were doing in 
relationship to it. Although you realize, I am 


sure, that it is not a direct responsibility of 
my ministry, we are vitually interested in this 
situation nonetheless. The staff of the minis- 
try are actively involved with other ministries 
in the development of proposals and_pro- 
grammes related to such issues as the follow- 
ing: 

Manpower industrial training strategy for 
the province—this relates to developing a 
frame within which the various training ac- 
tivities of the Ministry of Colleges and Uni- 
versities can be co-ordinated in the most 
effective way with in-plant training pro- 
grammes offered by industry and_ business 
and working under the umbrella programme 
of the federal Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. 


Manpower needs—this small action group 
of representatives from a number of key 
areas within government will be working 
together to ensure that government pro- 
grammes and policies are working in such a 
way as to ensure that the right people are 
in the right places at the right time from a 
job sense. Imperfections, so-called, in the 
labour market have been a major problem 
in the past. The manpower needs groups will 
be helping to identify these needs sufficiently 
in advance so that programmes and com- 
munications can be brought to bear to help 
resolve the difficulties. 


It is the policy of this government that 
people should not be told where they have to 
work and what kind of job they have to take. 
It is up to the individual to make these judge- 
ments of what is best for him and his family. 
There is some evidence that current benefits 
through unemployment insurance and _ other 
social support programmes are such that there 
is insufficient incentive for individuals to re- 
locate in areas where work exists. 


As you know, the federal government 
operates an active programme to assist in the 
relocation of workers and families in areas 
where jobs exist in their field. Travel and 
resettlement costs are largely covered under 
this programme. Presumably the question of 
disposing of existing accommodation and se- 
curing new accommodation in the chosen 
community would fall under the purview of 
the Minister of Housing but I would suggest 
that this ministry would be concerned about 
the development of any programme which 
would accept, by government, the very heavy 
financial load which would likely be placed 
upon it if it were to engage in real estate 
activities related to disposing of existing ac- 
commodation. 

This would likely require assuming some 
responsibility for financial losses which could 
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result in enormous loads on the taxpayers of 
the province let alone increased government 
involvement in the private sector and con- 
tinued expansion of the civil service for these 
purposes. 


You might be interested to know the 
federal Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration programme pays for the applicant’s 
travel expenses to the initial interview for the 
new job he is looking at. It also pays for his 
accommodation, meals and transportation. It 
will also pay the wife her travel expenses 
when she goes home-seeking and for orienta- 
tion after his initial interview. On acceptance 
of the position, all travel expenses for all de- 
pendents, all moving expenses for household 
goods is paid for by the government and $50 
for each applicant, wife and each dependent 
is given to the applicant. 


Another manpower-related activity is the 
community employment strategy programme. 
These activities are jointly co-ordinated with 
the federal government and are being ini- 
tiated on a pilot basis in three areas of the 
province. If successful, they will be expanded 
into other regions. In essence, this activity 
places a major control on employment crea- 
tion activities in a region in the hands of the 
community itself. Key individuals in industry, 
municipal government and the public assist in 
the implementation and co-ordination of fed- 
eral and provincial programmes directed to 
improve employment. 


Of great importance to all Ontario residents 
is the assistance and the direction which gov- 
ernment can give to young people preparing 
to enter the work force. The ministry has 
been involved in a significant way in an inter- 
government group co-ordinating the develop- 
ment of more effective government pro- 
grammes for career guidance and information. 
Such programmes will assist young people to 
choose careers and become more realistic 
about the problems which they will face dur- 
ing employment after they leave school. 


I come to page 36 of this—it’s 39 pages, I 
believe—which relates to the manpower and 
mobility programme. To conclude—the pur- 
pose of the Canadian Manpower mobility pro- 
gramme is to ensure that those workers whose 
skills are not in demand in their home area 
may take advantage of job opportunities in 
other parts of the country. Any adult resident 
of Canada can qualify for mobility assistance 
if unemployed, about to be unemployed, or 
is not able to use existing skills or training in 
a full-time job and has no prospect of finding 
work in his or her home area. This assistance 
is provided in the form of financial grants to 
enable the worker to travel in search of suit- 


able employment, to relocate or take occupa- 
tional training outside what is known as his 
home area. 

Page 38—the roles and effectiveness of the 
Development Corporation—here I think you 
touched on something known as the Thunder 
Bay Ski Jump. The Development Corporation 
has been given the responsibility for encour- 
aging and assisting in the development of 
diversification of industry in Ontario. It 
should be emphasized that the corporation 
acts only in the capacity of lender of last 
resort, where financing is not available from 
conventional lending institutions on reason- 
able terms and conditions, or where an incen- 
tive is required to achieve development proj- 
ect in a slow growth area. 

The corporation’s activities and the pro- 
grammes administered by it are directed to- 
wards the need to provide financial incen- 
tives to encourage industrial development in 
slow growth areas. There is a lack of financ- 
ing for tourist establishments on terms they 
can afford; a need to encourage Ontario 
manufacturers to increase exports and replace 
imports. Small businesses throughout the 
province have difficulty in obtaining financ- 
ing on terms they can afford; there is a lack 
of conventional mortgage financing in the less 
developed areas of our province,—which I 
think you should be familiar with—there is 
inadequacy of venture capital financing by 
the private sector, and the need to encourage 
innovation and new technology. 


The corporation has achieved its objectives 
by means of financial assistance programmes 
and advisory services. Financial assistance is 
provided in the form of incentive loans under 
OBIP—the Ontario Business Incentives Pro- 
gramme—to assist the development of a slow 
economic growth area, and in the form of 
terms loans which are tailored to meet a 
variety of secondary manufacturing develop- 
ment requirements. 


The advisory services are provided to firms 
too small to afford the advice of professional 
consultants. They are offered guidance in 
financing, patenting, manufacturing and mar- 
keting, alternate sources of equity, sources 
of venture capital, and other private invest- 
ment capital. They also assist inventors by 
evaluating new products and techniques, in 
co-operation with the federal government 
agencies, such as the Research Council and 
the Ontario Research Foundation. We also 
align them with some universities throughout 
this province. 

The effectiveness of the Development 
Corporation may best be measured by the 
results of their activities, stimulating indus- 
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trial activity to encourage increased growth 
in the north and east. These two areas, which 
represent 25 per cent of Ontario’s population, 
received 63 per cent of all assistance made 
available during 1975-76. Over the years 
they have received 91 per cent of the $41 
million in OBIP loans, 65 per cent of the $46 
million in tourist loans, and 50 per cent of the 
$60 million in industrial loans. With regard 
to the development of these two areas it is 
noteworthy that we have a new _ industrial 
parks programme in which the Development 
Corporation financial support is used by 
municipalities in making available serviced 
sites for new and expanding business enter- 
prises. 


The corporation also plays an important 
role in the area of job creation and renten- 
tion. As I mentioned the other day, I think 
that’s important. The area of retention is the 
one that I think we’ve overlooked too long. 
As a result of loans approved during the year 
it is estimated that close to 4,000 new jobs 
will be created. This will bring the total to 
50,000 since the Development Corporation 
has gone into operation. When the multiplier 
effect of these jobs on related service indus- 
tries is added, the result ensures a substan- 
tial impact on employment at a time when 
unemployment is of chief concern. 


In addition to the other incentives pro- 
vided under the OBIP programme, the cor- 
poration provides $6.8 million in direct loans 
under the tourist programme in 1975-76. This 
brings the tourist loan programme to $44.2 
million following an expansion of the pro- 
gramme in mid-1973. Since then the cor- 
poration has assisted 63 motels, 143 resorts, 
61 campground and trailer parks along with 
numerous marinas, restaurants and other tour- 
ist attractions. 


The role of the corporation in the field of 
exports is not intended to duplicate the serv- 
ices offered by the federal Export Develop- 
ment Corporation, the chartered banks or 
other financial institutions. The aim is to sup- 
plement their services. During the year the 
corporation approved $4.7 million in export 
support loans. However, many of the loans 
previously approved continue to be recycled, 
resulting in a dollar volume of exports much 
greater than the original amount of the loans 
approved. It should be noted that each dollar 
lent financed more than $4 of exports each 
year. Since the start of the programme in 
1972 the corporation has approved $38 mil- 
lion in loans. This represents more than $400 
million of exports from Ontario that would 
not have occurred without this assistance. 


[4:15] 


This export financing has been good for 
shipments to such countries as the United 
States, Mexico, Brazil, Venezuela, France, 
Belgium and Holland, West Germany, United 
Kingdom, China, Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Saudi Arabia and Israel. 

We have the responsibility, within the cor- 
poration, for small business incentive, and 
this has been given to Canadian owned ven- 
tures. The small business programme and the 
venture capital programme are tailored pri- 
marily to meet the needs of the small business- 
man and the inventors. Without such assist- 
ance many of these operators would have been 
unable to borrow, or else have found it neces- 
sary to undertake loans carrying excessively 
high interest rates or give up varying degrees 
of ownership. 

During the year the corporation has pro- 
vided $2 million in assistance under these 
programmes, which brings the total assistance 
to small businessmen to $17 million. 


On the Thunder Bay project, the govern- 
ment at the moment has about $537,000 in- 
vested in it. We are going to see that it con- 
tinues to operate during the coming year 
with some additional financing. There are 
presently two competitions scheduled for it, 
one for January 28, 29, 30 of 1977 sponsored 
by the Shell Oil Company Limited. There 
will be a further competition on March 19 
and 20, on which we are presently—not we 
but the board of directors of the ski jump— 
negotiating with a sponsor. 

In addition to that, 5 members of the 
United States ski jump team will be housed 
for a period of time in Thunder Bay using 
the facilities for practice and training pur- 
poses. 

Now I'll go to the Liberal critic, sir, if I 
might be permitted. The first item touched on 
by the member had to do with Minaki, the 
second was Maple Mountain and the third, 
I think, related to pricing ourselves out of the 
tourist industry, particularly with the United 
States market—is that correct? 


Mr. Eakins: I think that’s correct. 


Hon. 'Mr. Bennett: If it’s not either of 


those things, I’m sorry. 


On Friday last the hon. member for Vic- 
toria-Haliburton (Mr. Eakins) made refer- 
ence to the current operating budget of 
$400,000 for Minaki. I'd like to point out that 
this amount includes moneys for a golf course 
and the Minaki ski hill, both of which I might 
add are now operating and open to the public. 
I might also add that the Minaki ski hill came 
about as a result of an ARDA grant made 
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some time prior to the provincial government 
becoming the owners of the lodge. 

I might also mention that the Holst Point 
Lodge is now open on a year-round basis. It 
can accommodate more than 50 people and 
revenues are already expected to exceed oper- 
ating costs. 


The $400,000 also includes expenditures 
for insurance, security, Hydro, fuel, taxes, 
audit, repairs and maintenance. These repre- 
sent fixed overheads which are not likely to 
reduce, but must continue if our investment 
to date is to be adequately protected until 
phase two of construction can commence. Not 
only do we have a golf course, a ski hill and 
Holst Point Lodge already operating, but we 
have an Ontario-DREE commitment to in- 
clude upgrading of the Kenora airport to 
satisfactory levels for jet service, improvement 
of the Kenora-Minaki road which is to service 
this lodge as well as communities on the way 
in and development of a new provincial park 
at Pistol Lake. 

Mr. Chairman, I might stop at this point 
and mention that the Pistol Lake park is now 
being restudied. As a result of forest fires last 
summer, it is believed by both federal and 
provincial agencies that maybe the destruction 
by the fire would not justify any investment 
in developing the park at this time. 

This improvement to existing infrastructure, 
together with the Minaki Lodge development, 
will serve as a year-round recreational re- 
source capable of attracting large numbers 
of new visitors to northwestern Ontario. The 
hoard of directors for Minaki has begun to 
explore possible ways and means by which 
phase two of Minaki can be completed. Pro- 
jected costs are being developed for evalua- 
tion. The board is also investigating possible 
managerial arrangements for the new com- 
plex. 


I would like to suggest, as was recom- 
mended by the member for Fort William, 
that further questions relating to the subject 
of Minaki be delayed until Thursday, De- 
cember 2, when the subject once again comes 
up for discussion before the public accounts 
committee. That decision rests entirely with 
this committee. 

The member also mentioned the Maple 
Mountain project in his comments. The 
cabinet has instructed that no further work 
proceed with this project until such time as 
title to the lands in question has been ade- 
quately established. 

The matter of title is complex and is 
currently under investigation by the govern- 
ment. The Attorney General (Mr. McMurtry) 
has been before the court and I understand 


the Indian bands, as well as the government, 
are to put their position forward as far as 
claims are concerned. So I have nothing 
further to report on the project except that 
our ministry at the moment stands back from 
it. 


The member also asked me for my position 
on the commercial industrial properties and 
railroad rights of way, golf courses, lodges 
and other varied things as they relate to 
deliberations of the Blair commission. As he 
knows, the Blair commission has not reported 
yet on its recommendations, but I can assure 
members we will take a very strong position 
in defence of the tourist industry when the 
report is filed, depending of course on what 
the report might say. 

We are much aware of the fact that higher 
assessment on some of the resorts would 
drive them completely out of business and 
one full industry would disappear from the 
commercial sector of the province of Ontario. 

On golf courses—and I express a personal 
view here now rather than trying to get into 
a government policy position—I thought the 
position of the government allowed muni- 
cipalities to underwrite, or get involved in 
agreements with golf courses, whereby they 
get a pegged assessment for a number of years 
with accumulation of taxes not paid or for- 
given, developing as a debt against the prop- 
erty as far as the municipality is concerned, 
the debt being payable if at some time in the 
future they decide to sell it or take it out of 
use as a golf course. I would hope, without 
trying to prejudice the Blair commission's 
position, I would hope that would likely be 
the case. If it is not, obviously golf courses 
will be in great jeopardy of being able to 
continue to survive, whether they be public 
or private, in the province of ‘Ontario and 
that would be detrimental to the tourist in- 
dustry. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Minister, you will 
have to convince your Minister of Revenue 
(Mr. Meen). 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, he will have to con- 
vince me. 


‘Mr. Cunningham: You should read his latest 
speech. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me put it this way, 
Eric: I don’t know whether Mr. Meen_be- 
longs to a golf course or not, but I think 
there are a few other people in the Legis- 
lature who do. 


Mr. Cunningham: I am just glad that you 
don’t have some of the people from that 
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ministry stuck in yours or we would really 
be in trouble in this ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman, the member for Victoria- 
Haliburton also asked me about the success 
of the recent mission to Europe led by the 
Premier (Mr. Davis) and myself. In my state- 
ment to the Legislature on November 19 I 
outlined the trip and what we thought it 
would accomplish. I will just go over a couple 
of the points. 

We went there because we saw a decline 
of overseas investment in Canada during the 
early part of this year. We decided to meet 
the European investment advisers, the in- 
stitutional portfolio investors, industrial and 
commercial investors, and foreign government 
officials, to allay what we believe is a mis- 
understanding they might have about the 
current federal and_ provincial legislation 
affecting international investment in _ this 
community. 


I think we have been successful. In the 
seminars in the four cities we attracted more 
than 500 people and the Premier and J had 
the opportunity of addressing something in 
excess of 800 industrialists and investors. We 
found our audiences to be uniformly enthus- 
iastic about Canada and its growth potential. 

Again I say that there could have been 
some change of attitude since last Monday, 
but I hope it will not be for any great 
length of time. 


Mr. Kerrio: Was there real concern about 
the land transfer tax? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I can get into that just 
in a second. The Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism specialists and I answered some 165 
written questions, along with the continual 
flow of serious relevant inquiries in both the 
seminars and in private interviews that we 


held. 


The response was most encouraging. Two 
important British firms have been in touch 
with us. One is deciding to establish here and 
the other we are assisting in clearing some 
major hurdles that have been put in the way; 
and not only our legislation. To date, and I 
think it’s significant, a total of eight firms 
have visited Ontario since our visit and six 
more are anticipated in the near future. 

I might also say that I dealt with three 
different German firms in the last relative 
short period of time, people that either the 
Premier or I had the opportunity of meeting 
while over there. 

We think this speaks well of the mission. 
As a follow-up to the mission, the ministry is 


considering bringing a number of people here 
to Ontario next year at our expense, which 
we think will be good for the investment 
community. 


I don’t think we will have to wait until 
then to see results. I think overall the mis- 
sion has been very successful and the results 
we are now experiencing will be rewarding. 

We had some assistance from the minister 
in Ottawa, Mr. Chretien. In the review of 
the foreign investment legislation he will 
reduce the amount of paperwork required, he 
will streamline the system. We are discussing 
phase two with him. We think that phase 
two is causing some of the major problems 
of today. 


Europeans have a different opinion as to 
the federal legislation. They think the federal 
legislation now is designed to induce US in- 
vestment over European investment and I 
had not realized how they came to that con- 
clusion until they explained it. In the legisla- 
tion, the second phase, if a company was 
presently located in Canada and they were 
acquiring the assets of a company which was 
related, in a related industry—if it could be 
shown to be related—they did not need to go 
through FIRA. Of course, the Europeans im- 
mediately jumped to the conclusion that since 
80 per cent of the foreign investment in place 
in this country today is American investment, 
US investment, the legislation seemed to 
favour them because they would have greater 
relationship to companies than anybody else. 
That was not the intention of the Act. Mr. 
Chretien, I think, will make that clear in his 
remarks to them and we have done likewise. 


The one in respect to land transfer tax did 
come up a number of times and I think with 
some changes there—mind you, there has been 
full forgiveness of the land transfer tax where 
we had industries and commercial structures 
coming in and putting themselves in a mean- 
ingful position in employment development 
for Canada. We have forgiven them that 
land transfer tax. If it is straight speculation 
or buying shoreline in Georgian Bay or Lake 
Ontario just for their own pleasure, I am 
afraid I have no sympathy for them and they 
pay the transfer tax as they should. I suppose 
if I was down in the Belleville area or the 
Bay of Quinte I would be more supportive 
of that position. 


We did meet with people in relationship 
to the automotive industry and the pact and 
I don’t wish to get into it any further other 
than saying it was very productive. I think 
the industrialists who went through us in the 
automotive field had some interesting meet- 
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ings with people at SAAB, people at Volks- 
wagen and two or three of the other Euro- 
pean automobile manufacturers. 


You referred to the bill, the new Ontario 
Securities Act and you expressed concern 
about the delay in reintroducing this bill 
which has only received first reading. I shall 
be pleased to consult further with Mr. Han- 
dleman to see exactly what has happened 
and determine the reason for the delay and 
when we have it we will get back to you. 


The last area was one you dealt with, 
about the flow of private direct investment 
which was on page 6 of your remarks, Alarm- 
ing newspaper articles and speeches about 
foreign and Canadian capital fleeing Canada 
and seeking better opportunities have tended 
to undermine the public’s confidence in the 
immediate future of the Canadian economy. 


Some of the concerns appear justified and 
remedial action should be sought to improve 
conditions for new investment in Canada. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that it 
was in 1971 that the net inflows of private 
direct investment started to decline and that 
already in 1973 and 1974 outflows from Can- 
ada were larger than inflows. 


Whether the trend in direct investment 
flows is attributable to more nationalistic pol- 
icies pursued by federal and provincial gov- 
ernments since 1971 or merely reflects the 
degree of Canada’s saturation with foreign 
investment is open to question. 


It is, however, useful to bear in mind that 
throughout the 1970s the stock of foreign 
direct investment in Canada continued to 
grow fast because reinvestment levels in 
foreign-controlled companies were healthy. 


The most recent statistics on Canadian 
direct investment abroad, covering the first 
two quarters of 1976, show no signs of ex- 
traordinary outflows of capital from Canada. 
The alarmist news circulated in 1976 that 
production capital is fleeing this country can 
so far not be supported by statistical evi- 
dence. 


It may, however, be that some companies 
squeezed by labour costs are right now in the 
process of transferring production facilities to 
the United States. If this is the case, the 
result of such moves would show up in sta- 
tistics in 1977. 


On the other hand, some evidence is avail- 
able that net foreign direct investment inflows 
into Canada have slowed down to a trickle 
both in the first and second quarters of 1976. 
Again, the net figures have been heavily in- 
fluenced by the transactions constituting re- 
patriation of assets, such as the takeover of 


Canadair Limited by the Canadian govern- 
ment from General Dynamics of the United 
States, or the purchase of the assets in Sas- 
katchewan of Atlantic Richfield Canada Lim- 
ited by the Saskatchewan government. 


Nevertheless, the low net investment inflows 
in 1976 combined with widespread business 
uneasiness about mounting production costs 
in Canada as well as the bureaucracies of the 
Foreign Investment Review Agency and the 
profit-limiting regulations of the Anti-inflation 
Board should be viewed by us with some 
concern. 

You were talking on page 7 about the 
decentralization of ODC policies, I believe. 
Development Corporation policy is decentral- 
ized throughout the province by means of the 
existence of three distinct corporations, being 
the Ontario Development Corporation, the 
Northern Ontario Development Corporation 
and the Eastern Ontario Development Cor- 
poration. 


Each corporation has its own board of 
directors who reside in the jurisdiction repre- 
sented by the corporations. In addition, the 
board of the Ontario Development Corpora- 
tion includes members of the Northern On- 
tario board and the Eastern Ontario board. 
The policy committee of the Ontario Devel- 
opment Corporation comprises two represen- 
tatives from each of the boards of the three 
corporations. 


[4:30] 


The effect of the foregoing arrangement is 
to have uniformity in policy throughout the 
province where it is deemed necessary, yet it 
allows variation in policy to suit the needs of 
the three regions represented. An illustration 
of this is the OBIP programme whereby proj- 
ects in northern Ontario are eligible for assist- 
ance up to 90 per cent of the total cost, in 
the east up to 75 per cent and in southern 
and central areas up to 50 per cent. In ODC 
only new operations are eligible on a very 
selective basis, while in NODC and EODC, 
expansions also qualify. 


The Development Corporations have pri- 
marily channelled their assistance towards the 
secondary manufacturing industry and other 
industry closely allied to secondary manufac- 
turing. This support is rendered where com- 
panies are unable to obtain financing else- 
where on reasonable terms and conditions. It 
would seem that when healthy secondary in- 
dustries are established, service industries can 
generally obtain financing from conventional 
lenders. For every job created in secondary 
industry, several more jobs will result in the 
service sector. Financing for the extractive 
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industries is also generally available from con- 
ventional sources and consequently the devel- 
opment corporations have not played a role 
here. 

Emphasizing the financing of secondary in- 
dustry where funds are not available on rea- 
sonable terms and conditions results in the 
corporation placing substantial amounts of its 
assistance in the outlying and slow growth 
regions of the province where the conven- 
tional lenders are more reluctant to invest— 
particularly to provide financing on a long- 
term basis. As I mentioned to you in my 
opening statement, the slow growth regions 
of the province are the north and east, which 
contain 25 per cent of the province’s popula- 
tion. They received 63 per cent of total assist- 
ance made available by the development cor- 
porations during the 1975-76 fiscal year. 


Indeed, money is not merely made avail- 
able on a lender-of-last-resort basis in these 
slower growth areas, but high priority is given 
to making it available in the form of inducing 
industry to locate or expand in these regions. 
Towards this end, under the Ontario Business 
Incentive Programme, the Development Cor- 
porations offer loans with no interest or prin- 
cipal payable for a period of up to five years. 
This approach allows some breathing room 
for borrowers to overcome problems faced 
when new business is created or an expansion 
is made, particularly in those regions of the 
province where small markets and vast dis- 
tances make economic feasibility difficult. 


In addition to assistance for secondary in- 
dustry, high priority is given to support the 
tourist industry where tourism is of major 
importance to the economy of the area. Once 
again, the benefit of this assistance mainly 
finds its way to the northern and the eastern 
parts of the province. I would like to draw 
to your attention that since our tourist pro- 
gramme was expanded in June of 1973 it has 
received more resources than any of the other 
programmes administered by the Development 
Corporation. On opening day of these esti- 
mates, mention was made of the high cost of 
holidaying in Ontario. By offering financing to 
the tourist industry at reasonable interest 
rates, this government has taken positive steps 
to offset rising costs faced by the industry. 


Along with assistance to secondary manu- 
facturing and tourism an important priority 
is given to supporting exporters who en- 
counter difficulties in financing exports of 
capital and consumer goods which have a 
‘significant Canadian content. This programme 
is not intended to duplicate services as I have 


already said offered by federal agencies or 


banks, but rather to supplement the services 
provided. 

Because the Development Corporation acts 
as a lender of last resort, small businesses or 
new businesses are significant recipients of 
available funds, because they do not have 
the collateral for loans or an established 
record of successful operation to make them 
attractive to conventional lenders. It is an 
overriding consideration in the Development 
Corporations’ programmes to assist the small 
businesses which form the backbone of the 
economy of this province. 


You asked about financing and some of the 
workshops that we have held. These work- 
shops were organized in 1975, following a 
survey across the province of the problems 
facing small businesses. This survey was car- 
ried out by the service industry branch of 
my ministry. It revealed that many small 
businesses were urgently in need of financial 
management training. Twenty-four workshops 
have been held and at each a questionnaire 
was distributed to the participants, for their 
opinions and comments on the effectiveness 
of this programme. The questionnaire res- 
ponse was over 60 per cent with 640 ques- 
tionnaires received. 


Summary tabulation of these questionnaires 
follows and I'll just cover the communities: 
Timmins 23 questionnaires were received; 
Windsor 13; Thunder Bay 47; Barrie 26; St. 
Catharines 27; Peterborough 30; Cornwall 
35; Kitchener 36; Kingston 29; Pembroke 25. 

The financial planning workshop 1976 
spring series indicated the following tabu- 
lations: 

Sarnia 21; Brockville 22; Sault Ste. Marie 
24. Kenora 18; Fort Frances 22; Ottawa 
Nepean township 49; Ottawa Gloucester 
township 30; Geraldton 8; Niagara Falls 20; 
Belleville 31. 

The 1976 fall series tabulated question- 
naires; Sudbury 33; Red Lake 15; Dryden 18; 
Smiths Falls 36. 

In most cases a very high percentage indi- 
cated the workshop was most useful. They 
felt they had corrected some of the missing 
parts in their business operation and they felt 
the business of the workshop should continue. 


Concluding, the NODC—John, you asked 
how we got the information disseminated 
to the small communities or to the business- 
men in those communities. NODC has field 
offices in Thunder Bay, Sudbury and Tim- 
mins. Consultants located at Thunder Bay, 
Sudbury and Timmins are available there at 
all times. In addition the Thunder Bay office 
makes visits every two months to Fort 
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Frances, Atikokan, Kenora, Dryden, Ear Falls, 
Red Lake, Geraldton, Nakina and Marathon. 


Interview trips are made out of Sudbury to 
Parry Sound, Sault Ste. Marie, North Bay, 
Bruce Mines and Blind River. Consultants 
from Timmins make monthly trips to Kirkland 
Lake, and the tri-town area. 

In addition, visits to Cochrane, Kapuskas- 
ing and Hearst are made every two months. 
On a third basis they visit Wawa, White 
River, Chapleau and Hornepayne. Further 
interview trips are made to Moosonee twice 
every year. These meeting days are widely 
advertised in the local newspapers. 


The corporation’s consultants also carry out 
speaking engagements at various community 
colleges, service club meetings and ministry 
seminars. 

The EODC has field offices in Ottawa and 
Kingston. The corporation places a consul- 
tant in each of the four areas on a regular 
monthly basis to meet with prospective appli- 
cants. These interviews are held on the 
second Thursday in each month in Pembroke 
and Smiths Falls and the fourth Thursday 
in each month in Cornwall and Peterborough. 

The meeting days are widely advertised in 
the local newspapers. The corporation’s con- 
sultants also carry out speaking engagements 
at service clubs and community colleges. 


The ODC conducts regular scheduled visits 
to Windsor and Kitchener by consultants from 
its London office. Interviews are scheduled 
by the local ministry field offices. In addition, 
members of the Development Corporation’s 
consulting staff participate on a regular basis 
in the small business seminars held by the 
ministry to advise of the assistance available 
under the corporation’s programmes. 

It should also be noted that many refer- 
ences to the corporations have been made 
through the offices of local bank managers, 
lawyers and accountants—theyre an_ inter- 
esting group—who are familiar with the pro- 
grammes administered by the corporations. 

An important source of reference to the 
development corporations is the small business 
division of the ministry. Recent referrals have 
been averaging over 40 per month. 


In response to your inquiry about degree of 
co-ordination of policy with other ministers— 
this ministry has long recognized the impor- 
tance of close working relationships with other 
ministries in the area of tourism development. 
A liaison committee composed of executive 
directors and directors of tourism and the 
Ministry of Natural Resources meets regular- 
ly. A similar function has been established 
with the Ministry of Culture and Recreation. 
Close co-operation between this ministry and 


others has provided the information base upon 
which much of tourism and recreation plan- 
ning in the province is done. TORPS, which 
is a tourism, outdoor recreation planning study 
committee is one example. 

This ministry and the Ministry of Transpor- 
tation and Communications meet regularly on 
matters of signing and mapping. Together, 
with co-ordination within the province, we 
have close working relationships with our 
federal government counterparts and with our 
colleagues in the province of Quebec. The 
Heritage Highway promotion programme is 
the result of such co-operation and I say I 
hope it will continue. 


Very important to us is the improving 
relationship with the private sector through 
trade associations and such bodies as Tourism 
Ontario. The Ontario travel association pro- 
gramme provides us with regional liaison with 
businessmen and the municipalities. 


May I say that we have the opportunity 
through our resources policy field and, on 
occasions, the social policy field, to have con- 
stant input at that level with ministers rep- 
resenting areas which overlap or who become 
involved in certain programmes and develop- 
ment by the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism. Oh, yes—Mr. Angus, on page seven, 
made reference to Manufacturers Life. First of 
all it is an international company. Basically, 
its assets outside Canada are held to cover its 
liabilities outside Canada. Each year the funds 
are invested in accordance with the liability 
requirements. London Life is basically a 
Canadian Company in London, Ontario, and 
has virtually no assets outside of this country. 
Figures quoted for Manufacturers Life must 
be for total investments held at December 31, 
1974—not, as inferred, the amount of money 
invested during the year. Manufacturers 
Life total for the end of 1974 showed 
$1,410,898,000 in Canadian investments, in- 
cluding mortgages and real estate, etc., as 
against $1,080,329,000 in US investments. 


On vote 2101, ministry central office pro- 
gramme; item 1, main office: 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
whether the minister could advise the com- 
mittee whether or not he agrees with the tax 
deferments for processing of natural resources 


in Ontario? I’m referring to the statement of 


the Minister of Natural Resources (Mr. Ber- 
nier) last December. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: My position on that 
would be a cabinet position. Very clearly I 
think it’s an inducement to make the industry 
tick more effectively on behalf of employment 
in the province. 
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Mr. Angus: Did you or your ministry have 
any particular involvement or input into that 
decision? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We would likely have 
been consulted. The involvement would have 
been basically between the Minister of TEIGA 
and the Minister of Natural Resources. 


Mr. Angus: Where do you draw the line 
between the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Natural Resources and the jurisdiction of In- 
dustry and Tourism in terms of that sector of 
industry that is resource extraction related? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Bennett: It is entirely his respon- 
sibility. 


Mr. Angus: From start to finish? 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 


Mr. Angus: But obviously there’s a point 
where it becomes a secondary application. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Bennett: You asked me where we 
stood on the extraction industry or, I take it, 
the wood industry, which are both— 


Mr. Angus: No, I said “based on.” After it 
is taken out of the ground and it is smelted 
does whatever happens then become your 
responsibility? Or do they go into— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t know what you 
mean, “my responsibility”. 


Mr. Angus: Where does the ministry get 
involved? Obviously there is a division in 
responsibilities. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: For example, Canada 
Steel would be a responsibility if they needed 
assistance or something through my ministry. 
The primary resource industries remain with 
the Minister of Natural Resources. Down- 
stream responsibilities—if there’s need for pol- 
icy or decisions relating to any area of that 
operation—would then be referred to us. 


Mr. Angus: Then if a company or an in- 
dustry was established to process ore, would 
it be able to come to your ministry for assist- 
ance, as opposed to the Ministry of Natural 
Resources? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me get this straight. 
What you're talking about is assistance now? 


Mr. Angus: You mentioned financial assist- 
ance for the steel company, or even admin- 
istrative services, support services, what have 
you. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We'd look at the smelt- 
ing industry for example as being primary— 


we would not be involved. Obviously the cap- 
ital investment or loans we could give to 
them would be minimal in relationship to 
their total capital programme. So they might 
come to us for other things—for example if 
we had some part to play in location, which 
we have with one or two smelting firms. 


Mr. Angus: When you were in Europe on 
your recent trip with the Premier (Mr. 
Davis), were you looking for direct or port- 
folio investment from the Europeans? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We were looking for 
direct investment. We’d gone the portfolio 
route for a long period of time. I’m not an 
economist, but there are some who think that 
the portfolio investment situation could be 
directly related to some of our inflationary 
problems. 


Mr. Angus: Could you elaborate on that a 
little? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I said I’m not an eco- 
nomist. 


Mr. Angus: I realize that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That was a statement 
—I only was quoting. But I think if you 
would take it up with some of the more 
astute business people in the field of financ- 
ing, like bank managers—if you are not 
offended at talking to such people— 


Mr. Angus: Never. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think you’d find that— 
but I’m going to tell you, I’m glad I have 
some friends who are bank managers. I need 
them on the odd occasion. 


Mr. Angus: How many Canadians has your 
ministry assisted in purchasing either total or 
partial control over existing foreign-owned 
firms in Ontario? Has your ministry assisted 
anyone? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We have assisted some. 
It would take a pretty interesting review on 
some of them. We've given a lot of advice 
and guidance to them. Just off the top of my 
head, we've been involved in the financing 
of one or two. But to give you an exact 
figure today—it would be a period of study 
that would take— 


Mr. Angus: But you have done some then? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Oh yes, we are doing 
it with three right at this moment. 


Mr. Angus: I commend you on that. How 
do individual Ontarians learn about that 
aspect of the programme? 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: Through any of our 
information officers. 


[4:45] 


Mr. Angus: But it would only be if they 
go and ask, would it not? There is no pro- 
motional programme to say: “Come to us and 
we will help you buy Canadian,” so to speak. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Our own programme in- 
dicates clearly, so does our information serv- 
ices, the things that we can do for them. We 
have been into specifically saying: “We will 
help repatriate this company or repatriate that 
company.” Our services have been if they 
wish to establish a particular operation we are 
prepared to assist, either as advisors or 
through the development corporations in 
financing. 


I just think you have to be careful when 
you start talking about advocating repatria- 
tion, that you don’t find, all of a sudden, you 
have yourself into a real hornets’ nest. 


Mr. Angus: On what terms? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Well, there are some 
times we find employee groups wanting to 
buy a company and they haven’t got a dime, 
not a plugged nickel. Then it becomes a 
rather significant position. The government 
virtually owns all the shares of the company 
through its development corporation. We 
have advised them. We have discussed it; 
we are discussing this subject with three of 
them right now. 


Mr. Angus: Again you also have situations 
where the Development Corporation does 
own the shares because of repatriation. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s right. And as 
somebody else said, if we hadn't been a 
heavy mortgagee in the deal we wouldn't 
have been the sole owner of the shares at 
this moment either. 


(Mr. Angus: In terms of what seems to be a 
difficulty, not only in industry but in housing 
and in everything else, of obtaining financing, 
particularly because of the cost of it, would 
you not agree that it would be appropriate 
either to find some way to assist industries in 
terms of their capital needs, either through 
the development corporations as they stand 
now or some other kind of—I carefully use the 
word “incentive.” 


Hon. ‘Mr. Bennett: I would like to know 
more specifically what you are referring to. 
You are dealing with such a broad situation 
that one would be foolish to walk on that 
quicksand because he is going to go down. 


I think if you want to get into some specific 
areas or relate them to me I would be glad 
to try and respond. 


Mr. Angus: Okay then. One of the com- 
ments I made in my remarks on Friday re- 
lated to the estate aspect of industrial parks, 
the provision not only of the servicing of land 
but also the land and the buildings, and the 
government in turn renting it or leasing it to 
prospective industries in order to reduce their 
capital cost requirements. Now that is one 
example, maybe we can tie it to it. Is that 
kind of incentive necessary in today’s indus- 
trial situation? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think the industrial 
parks programme has some of the incentives 
you are speaking of. 


Mr. Angus: It has some of them. I am just 
wondering if more are necessary. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Well I suppose what 
the municipality would really love to have us 
do is come in and buy up all the land and 
take the flak for the rezoning, take the flak 
for having the industrial park next to Mrs. 
Smith’s $30,000, or $40,000 or $70,000 home, 
take the responsibility of putting the indus- 
tries in, take the responsibility of doing all 
the financing; and they will tell you when 
you can and when you can’t bring somebody 
into the park. I still think there is a respon- 
sibility at the municipal level. I think on the 
programme we have gone with, while there is 
mo doubt it could be improved, I think we 
have to be realistic, there are only so many 
dollars for certain programmes. We cannot 
undertake financing all of the responsibilities 
of municipalities in industrial parks. 

If you are going to make it a workable 
project, and I said this at the time I intro- 
duced the legislation, as I think the Liberal 
critic will recall, there has to be some com- 
mitment by the municipality. If there is no 
commitment by the municipality, then it falls 
entirely on my shoulders. I don’t think that 
this ministry should take unto itself the re- 
sponsibility for 800 and some odd communi- 
ties in Ontario and establish an industrial 
park for each one of them; and thereby Eddie 
Sargent could say to me, if we put one up in 
Owen Sound: “It is your problem, you get the 
ministry in there too.” 


Mr. Eakins; How many applications have 
there been on that, while you are talking 
about it? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There are nine official 
applications which will come to something 
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about $4.5 million—or rather $3.75 million. 
That covers about 450 to 500 acres. 

Some of them are having difficulty trying to 
get zoning changes. Some haven’t adequate 
sewage to the site at the moment, that is, 
through the regular street programme, and 
until that is accomplished— 


Mr. Eakins: The programme is for acquisi- 
tion and also for the servicing? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It can be for buying 
the land; it can be land that has been bought 
by the municipality and they want to service 
it; or it could be for buying and servicing, 
but thereby the percentages vary from what 
I know about them. The nine are Carleton 
Place, Perth, Prescott, Brockville, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Smiths Falls, Kingston, the township 
of Gloucester and Kapuskasing. They are the 
nine presently before us. 


Carleton Place has deferred pending further 
study by the municipality; Perth—the loan has 
been approved and it is now before the On- 
tario Municipal Board; Prescott deferred 
pending further study by its municipality; 
Brockville at the moment has withdrawn the 
application, they wanted to look at some other 
financing; Sault Ste. Marie—the loan has been 
approved and it is before the OMB; Smiths 
Falls deferred pending further study by the 
municipality. 

I am sure for anybody who knows eastern 
Ontario problems that has been a very con- 
tentious issue. In the last municipal election 
it caused the whole council to resign and 
have a by-election of the whole council. I 
would hate to talk about those elections at the 
municipal level on December 6. 


Kingston has been recommended to the 
ministry for a loan and it is under final review 
by EODC. The township of Gloucester has 
deferred pending further study by the re- 
gional government of Ottawa-Carleton; they 
have a complication where financing has to 
go through the regional government rather 
than through the individual municipality. 
Kapuskasing’s submission was not completed, 
it has gone back for further work by our 
regional director and TEIGA. 


Mr. Eakins: There is no cut-off date on 
this is there? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, it is an open-ended 
programme; that is within the limit of funds 
or the funds that are allocated by the 
Treasurer for this specific project. 


‘Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, and through you 
to the minister, I understand there is some 


form of reorganization occurring either within 
the strategic planning branch or including 
them. Can you inform the committee as to 
what exactly is happening, the purpose and 
the projected results? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: We have amalgamated 
the industrial branch and the trading division. 


Mr. Angus: These are ones that are in other 
votes. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: These were two excutive 
areas of the ministry, and as of early this 
coming year they will be amalgamated into 
a division of industry and trade. There are 
some other responsibilities that have been 
peeled off to some of the other divisions. 


We think that as a result of some of my 
international travels and as a result of dis- 
cussions with others we have to have a 
closer relationship with the industrial and 
trade situation in foreign operations. There 
seemed to be a very close relationship and 
by keeping them separated we did not seem 
to be gaining the significant impact we 
wanted. 


Mr. Angus: Are there other areas within 
the total ministry that are in the process of 
reorganization? Are there aspects that are 
either coming together or being separated? 


Mr. Fleck: Yes, it is really more a realign- 
ment, if I can put it that way, than a re- 
organization. The blocks, essentially, remain 
the same. Some of the reporting relationships 
vary. 

The industry and trade combination you 
mentioned is not a downgrading of either, 
I think it is a recognition that, especially in 
foreign offices, there are really two major 
roles being played. One is the role of trying 
to increase trade, exports from Ontario. An- 
other very important role is what we call 
industrial development—trying to increase 
both investment in Ontario and technology 
transfer, licensing arrangements, joint ven- 
tures, a whole variety of activities that help 
to make our industries stronger. 


This combined role was being played and 
we were able, really, to bring these two 
elements together, along with the foreign 
offices, which are the ones that were mainly 
involved in that, under one head. That is 
what is happening. 

The other aspect of this realignment is 
to take the various research portions that 
were in the divisions and just bring them 
together as one unit, reporting directly to 
the deputy minister. 

I think the third major area in terms of 
this realignment is that the Ontario offices 
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that are mainly involved with providing direct 
assistance to medium and small business, will 
now be augmented by a consulting group 
that will help them provide that assistance 
under the direct supervision of the executive 
director of small businesses; so that they have 
not only the offices but they will also have 
the resources, in terms of the people providing 
consultant service, within that wing. 

No programme has been eliminated and 
no programme has been expanded. It is just 
that the various boxes, the reporting relation- 
ships, have been changed; that is essentially 
it. It is a realignment rather than a re- 
organization and those are the elements of 
it. 


It doesn’t affect any of the particular votes. 
I mean the same programmes are going on. 
But I would be pleased to comment on any 
of those as they come up in the estimates. 


You talked about what impact, if any; in 
most cases I don’t think it will be significant. 


Mr. Angus: The special retail management 
programme that you mentioned in your open- 
ing remarks—what is the total cost for that? 
And if you could indicate to me whether or 
not the retail management programmes are 
done in-house? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, if I can 
interrupt so that we keep some degree of 
understanding of what we are doing. We are 
working on vote 2101. That will come under 
another vote. 


Mr. Angus: Okay. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We are now working on 
the central office— 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Minister, are you con- 
cerned at all with—at least what I feel is— 
a great deal of expansion in terms of take- 
overs by existing foreign owned and operated 
companies in Ontario? Or do you welcome 
that kind of— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am not so sure that 
I agree with your statement. I am not so sure 
that there is the great takeover you are 
speaking of. 

Mr. Angus: It is said that up to 80 per 
cent of foreign— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The percentage of 
foreign ownership by Americans has reduced, 
I think, by one or two per cent over the 
last year or so in Canada. It is going down. 


Mr. Kerrio: You could have been told that 
by your researchers. 


Mr. Angus: Do you mind, sir? 


Mr. Kerrio: Certainly ‘I mind—that is why I 
am here. 


Mr. Angus: Okay. What is the percentage 
of foreign money coming into this province 
that is used to go through existing foreign- 
owned companies to expand into other 
companies? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I doubt if anybody, 
federally or provincially, could give you that 
figure. You have to know what the reinvest- 
ment programme is from profits made by 
American or foreign-owned companies in this 
land. And a lot of those we don’t know 
about. 


Mr. Angus: But this is money coming in— 
it has been virtually narrowed to foreign 
country investment— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am not sure that I 
understand. It is strictly money coming in? 
Because that is not where I think your fears 
should be. 


Mr. Angus: That can have dried up. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It has virtually gone. 
In the first two quarters of this year, I would 
doubt if we surpassed $50 million — new 
money coming into Canada. But existing in 
Canada— 


Mr. Angus: Okay. Then in terms of existing 
foreign-owned companies, who are using their 
Canadian profits or Ontario profits to pur- 
chase other either related or unrelated busi- 
nesses or firms in the province, and thereby 
expanding their control—does the minister 
think that kind of thing is good for the 
economy or bad for the kind of nationalistic 
attitude that a number of people in Ontario 
have? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: First of all if we are 
talking about unrelated industry, it has to go 
through FIRA to accomplish that takeover. 


Mr. Angus: Unrelated? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If it is a related indus- 
try, or if it can be shown to be a related 
industry then it is not compelled to go 
through FIRA. So that resolves the first point. 
We do know that for those that are not re- 
lated we are not sure about all the other 
aspects of the development programmes they 
might be going through—expansion included. 

The second point was do I agree with it? 
Well, it is great to be a nationalist, but I also 
have to become known as a realist in life 
We are not buying enough Canadian sources 
for funding and developing industry and still 
there are 116,000 new jobs needed by people 
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in Thunder Bay and various other communi- 
ties in the province. If it can be accom- 
plished through foreign investment in Ontario, 
or under the controls and conditions set down 
by the federal or provincial government of the 
terms of operation under the Commercial Act 
—under Mr. Handleman’s Corporations Act 
and so on—I think those are the safeguards. 
In other words you set the conditions of the 
ball game, and if the imvestor can play by 
those rules and accommodate the needs and 
the requirements of the input to Canada, then 
I think we should be satisfied. 


[5:00] 


I said on a programme the other day that 
Canada is not the only country in the world 
that has an abundance of foreign investment. 
But no country ever developed on strictly 
internal investment—the United States in- 
cluded. The Americans at this very point 
in their history have 37 or 39 bills before 
either state Legislatures or the national House 
that will bring in an Act similar to FIRA. 
Again, let me make it very clear: it’s not to 
stop foreign investment coming into the 
country. It is to allow it to come in in a way 
that we have some understanding who's buy- 
ing and selling what, where, and for what 
price—so we know who’s got it. 

If we want to become nationalists and to 
be self-centred and say that we're only going 
to buy and sell our own industries and 
develop them, then let me tell you that the 
quality of life that you're enjoying in this 
province and in this country today will cer- 
tainly diminish. 


Mr. Angus: You mentioned that those com- 
panies that are going to purchase an unre- 
lated industry have to go before FIRA. If a 
company decides on its own that it is pur- 
chasing this other firm, and it feels it’s related 
and, therefore, it feels that it’s exempt from 
FIRA, how does FIRA and, through FIRA 
this ministry, become aware of that process? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You start running into 
the situation—number one, if there is any 
doubt at all it’s up to them to clear it. The 
law would be on the government’s side—if 
there is an offence made then the deal is un- 
done. We had one already known as West- 
inghouse. 

The second thing is, there are little things 
known in life as competitors who may not al- 
together appreciate you as a multi-national 
corporation from some foreign position com- 
ing in here and taking over an industry which 
they don’t think is related. They might report 
you to the federal government agency to 
have it reviewed. The final decision in that 


case, of course, rests with the minister at the 
national level. We would be consulted if it did 
come to a FIRA operation. 


Mr. Angus: If, say, a foreign-owned com- 
pany purchased, prior to FIRA, a smaller 
unrelated company and then that subsidiary: 
company decided to expand or to purchase a: 
related company, would that be completely 
legal within FIRA? And could it occur with-. 
out having to make representation to FIRA?’ 


Hon. ‘Mr. Bennett: Let me start again. If 
the company was in operation in Canada prior 
to either phase one or two of FIRA being 
implemented—is that what youre saying? 


Mr. Angus: That’s right. And already owns 
a subsidiary. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It is already in place in 
this country, and wishes to expand that opera- 
tion or wishes to acquire what is considered 
a related industry, first of all, they would 
have to, under phase two— 


Mr. Angus: Excuse me. Prior to FIRA they 
had already acquired an unrelated subsidiary. 
It’s that subsidiary— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It’s no longer unrelated. 
It’s a subsidiary of a company, so it can be 
no longer considered unrelated. The parent 
company owns two companies. At the time 
they bought it one was making cars and the 
other now is making boats, so theyre unre- 
lated. The fact is they're now held by the 
same parent company, so anything that relates 
to either one of those two sectors of their 
industry in Canada could be considered re- 
lated. 


Mr. Angus: Okay. Say that a company re- 
ceived permission to buy an unrelated firm 
after FIRA came into existence, and then later 
on down the line that subsidiary decided to. 
purchase another firm. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Related or unrelated? 
‘Mr. Angus: Either. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Then we're right back- 
to where we started in the first place. 


Mr. Angus: All right, thank you. 


One of the things I mentioned in my lead-. 
off was the encouragement of existing Ca- 
nadian firms to invest in Ontario. The sugges- 
tion was made that you and the Premier (Mr. 
Davis), if he wished, would be better off 
going down to Bay Street. I’m wondering if 
you have had many meetings with Canadian 
or Ontario money people, or existing Canadian, 
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or Ontario corporations to convince them to 
invest in Ontario? Have you made suggestions 
of the type: “Look, here’s a company that 
you might be interested in’—those kinds of 
things? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Bennett: First of all, let me go 
‘back to FIRA. When FIRA has an applica- 
tion made to it by the target company, in 
other words if I’m Westinghouse and you 
‘want to buy me out, I’m the target company 
so now I have to apply to the government to 
allow for your takeover, is that rightP The 
target company is the one? So we're into the 
situation that if they come up with all of the 
conditions that the government demands, it 
can happen. 

But I tell you frankly, the information that 
comes to me in that FIRA application is 
confidential. ’'m not in the position that I can 
go out and say to AYZ company, “Here are 
the assets of this company which is up for 
sale. Why don’t you buy it as a Canadian?” 
‘That is not a privilege that’s extended. The 
information I have, as the provincial minister, 
‘is very selective information because it tells 
the whole operation of the company — the 
‘shareholders, the profit picture, the invest- 
‘ments, where the funding is coming from and 
‘sO on. 

It would be great if I could walk out and 
‘say, as the information, as the major turn- 
downs on Westinghouse became public infor- 
mation, because it was ballyhooed around by 
a number of people. General Stee] Wares did 
their homework, give them full marks, ‘and 
they got the deal stopped up because they, as 
-a Canadian operation, were prepared to buy 
it. Even though that shouldn't be taken into 
-consideration in making a decision at FIRA, 
it’s very difficult to sit, as a FIRA man, and 
look at what this thing is going to do for the 
‘good of the country, knowing very well that 
‘there’s another industry in the country that’s 
prepared to take over the assets. 


A number of other things developed in that 
‘sequence, but that’s basically what has hap- 
‘pened there; you just don’t walk out. We’ve 
talked to people on Bay Street and they still 
invest heavily in this province, extremely 
heavily; and reinvest, through the profit posi- 
tions of these companies, which is a very mice 
‘word to have in our economy today, profit. 
Even though the AIB and some others in 
society may not agree with it, the fact is that 
nithout the profits we're not going to have 
icbs. 


Those people have been reinvesting, very 
substantially. Again I come back to it, when 
‘you talk about the outflow of money to the 


United States, a lot of them are doing it 
on the tremendous credibility they've devel- 
oped in this country and in this province. 


So it’s not a matter, and let’s not mis- 
construe it or twist it, that Canadians and 
Ontarians have stopped investing in their own 
province and in their own country, they have 
not. But there isn’t sufficient flow of risk 
funds or venture funds by Canadians today. 
We want a better return on our dollar in- 
vested than Europeans will take on their in- 
vestment or Japanese or some communities 
or countries, So these are all things that make 
this a very difficult time were going through. 


But I again say to you clearly that they 
have reinvested. I have met, at all levels, 
with the people in the banks, from the chair- 
men of the boards right down through; the 
people who are responsible, as vice-presidents 
or general managers in various sectors of the 
province of Ontario. Our ministry people are 
with them quite often to keep them advised 
and appraised of some of the things that are 
developing in those areas of their jurisdiction. 


The banks have been a fairly good instru- 
ment for us in promoting Ontario industries 
and in getting information. We would have 
liked to have been able to use the banks to 
a greater extent in what we call guaranteed 
opportunities, guaranteed loans. There are 
some banks which do not prefer guarantees 
by government, because it’s very difficult to 
foreclose on a government, their reputation 
might be somewhat tarnished and they didn’t 
get— 


Mr. Haggerty: Use a provincial bank. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The provincial bank 
doesn’t have the authority. 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, change it. 


Mr. Angus: Okay; I appreciate the state- 
ment regarding FIRA and the confidentiality, 
but does your ministry ever, by way of direct 
contact with firms which you know might 
be having a bit of trouble or be looking for 
a buyer; or even say, across the board: 
“Tisten, if youre thinking of selling to an 
American see us first and we'll try to find 
you a Canadian client”? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We have many com- 
panies across this province that we know 
through our field operations, our 22 field 
operations; we have an idea and understand- 
ing of their financial conditions and position. 
On many of them we know what their de- 
sires are for long-range planning. We have 
a number of them who come to us and say: 
“Took, I am the sole proprietor, I am 65 
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years of age and I’d love to get out of 
business; could you find a Canadian or find 
a buyer for my assets?” So we do work on a 
two-way street. We're very careful, and you'll 
appreciate why, that we do recommend to 
you as an investor that that’s a good com- 
pany to buy, because if it doesn’t work out, 
don’t hang us for your problem. We won't 
marry the two people, we will bring them 
together and we'll let them go through it. 
If there’s some advice or guidance that they 
need in completing the deal or making some 
other arrangements, or if the development 
corporation can be used in helping to over- 
come some of the difficulties we will assist 
them as much as we possibly can. 


Our officers in the 22 field offices cover 
upwards of 20,000 industries a year in the 
province of Ontario, selective calls. In addi- 
tion to that, of course, there are a number of 
people who come to see us about their prob- 
lems. So we have a pretty good cross-section 
and understanding of what really goes on. 


Mr. York: My I add to that? For your in- 
formation, sir, you may not be aware that 
within the division of industry, under Mr. 
Garland, there is a mergers and acquisitions 
branch which is a repository of precisely the 
things to which you're referring. We have a 
listing of people who want to sell and people 
who want to buy. Obviously this is kept on 
an extremely confidential basis, but it is be- 
coming a much more active branch than it 
was, say five years ago. 


Mr. Angus: Sort of like an internal trade 
corporation. 


Mr. York: Yes, that’s true; but it is a very 
active area. 


Mr. Angus: Very low commission rates. 
Mr. York: Low commission rates, sir; zero. 


Mr. Godfrey: May I ask, just on that in- 
formation, is that information you have used 
for planning your strategies? If you can see 
that industry is planning on pulling out of 
area X, do you have any strategy to persuade 
them to stay there? Is that within your pur- 
view? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Are you saying to me, 
“Force them to stay; keep them there”? 


Mr. Godfrey: No, never force. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We would discuss with 
them what their situation is. As I indicated 
with the Hawker Siddeley situation, whether 
the member agrees or not, you can talk until 
youre blue in the face but when the share- 


holder doesn’t see it on the bottom line, 
something in black, he’s not too impressed. 
His first reaction is to move it out. We will 
discuss it with them, because sometimes it 
comes into a matter of sourcing of materials. 
It sometimes gets to a very interesting 
position on the management of companies, 
which is what we find out in a great num- 
ber of cases. We help some to retain their 
position in the particular community by 
input at the management and administration 
level. But I don’t know whether I can go 
any further on the— 


Mr. Godfrey: The information then gives 
you an idea as to what is going to happen 
with regard to industrial development in 
several key areas across the province. Would 
you ever make up reports that give an 
overall picture as to what is going on 
and some of the trends we're going ‘to see? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It certainly gives us 
a lever or handle on the situation; we know 
why. Mind you, I’d say in a great number 
of cases we know ahead of time what some 
of the problems are from plant visits by our 
people. We try to keep updating it. 

As an example, there is Canadian Cole- 
man Company, which we helped some time 
ago in exporting some of its goods. Through 
certain opportunities in Canada, development 
in one of the lamp areas that was under- 
taken here served their world market. All 
of a sudden the labour contracts they 
negotiated were costing Coleman over a 
dollar per hour more in Etobicoke than in 
their parent plant. So they moved away be- 
cause they couldn’t compete any more in 
the export market with the excessive labour 
costs they were incurring, or social benefit 
costs they were incurring. 


The Coleman people, with our people, 
looked into the possibility of developing 
other areas of their industry with some new 
gadgets, which I understand they brought 
on stream. Now even though they laid off 
roughly 100, there will be somewhere around 
70 people back in this new sector of their 
industry. It was a matter that through our 
ministry and their research and so on, we 
discovered a particular thing that they were 
equipped to do. It has now brought back 


some employment; I can’t say brought it all 
back. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. Just pursuing this 
a little further: When you have this overall 
picture of what is going to happen, par- 
ticularly in the industrial belt, and you 
sense there’s one area going a little soft 
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as far as industry is concerned, and it may 
be for a variety of causes as you've just 
pointed out, you then engage in conversation 
with management and see if there’s some- 
thing they can do. Do you go to the munic- 
ipality or the region and discuss it with 
them as wellP Are they aware of the fact— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Generally. 


Mr. Godfrey: —that there is a sword over 
their head? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If they have an in- 
dustrial commission or representative he is 
usually pretty well informed as a result of 
plant visits by our personnel in the field, 
because they work closely together. If they 
don’t have an industrial commissioner, then 
they'll likely indicate to one of the elected 
officials who has the responsibility for in- 
dustrial parks or industrial potentia] what is 
going on. 


Mr. Godfrey: So that if I were to direct 
a question to you formally and say the 
Oshawa-Whitby area is losing employment 
every day, you would be able to give me a 
pretty good idea of what industries are 
planning on pulling out? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We'd be able to tell 
you what industries indicated to us that their 
profitability is becoming questionable. 


Mr. Godfrey: And that information would 
be available? 


[5:15] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It may not be made 
available publicly, no, because it’s con- 
fidential to us. Obviously these fellows come 
in to us or we go in to them and you build 
up a very close relationship with your field 
workers. Businessmen—even with the biggest 
of companies—are not inclined to open ‘up 
all of their facts and figures because they 
are afraid of what their competition might 
be. If I have a competitor out in Oshawa, 
for example, that is a little soft in the financ- 
ing area, it may not be a bad time to put 
some real pressure on the market position 
and drive him to the wall. So that informa- 
tion comes to us and we try to use it as 
best we possibly can in advising people on 
industrial development. 


Mr. Godfrey: I can appreciate that it 
would give an advantage to another business 
competitor and the information is private. 
But if you have ploughed funds into that 
company as an incentive to go there, or if 
the municipality has made special provisions 


for that company to go there, do you then 
feel you are quite ethical in keeping these 
matters secret? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: In terms of the loan— 
other than the announcement of the loan, 
all the other facts and figures related to it 
are confidential information, yes. Again, we 
work very closely with these companies, and 
I think the information as best we can give 
it in a statement to municipalities and others 
has been given. We couch our replies in 
such a way that they don’t disclose the 
man’s financial difficulties, if he has any. 


Mr. Williams: Point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think this goes beyond supplementary 
questions—those being asked by this ques- 
tioner. There are other people down on the 
list to ask questions. 


Mr. Godfrey: Mr. Chairman, if you would 
undertake that we could come back to this 
in the future. I still think it’s supplementary— 
the minister himself opened it up. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t think I opened 
anything up. I think it was opened by the 
member for Fort William. 


Mr. Angus: I have one final question. Mr. 
Minister, can you indicate the difference in 
terms of being capital intensive, between 
foreign-owned companies and Canadian- 
owned companies, in terms of percentages? 
What is the percentage of capital investment 
from foreign-owned industries as compared 
with capital investment by Ontario-owned 
industries or Canadian-owned industries? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I wouldn’t know but 
I'll give you one example. The petrochemical 
industry is a capital intensive area. That’s got 
to be the finest example I can give you. I 
don’t know what value a breakdown would 
be to you and I don’t know what value it 
would be to anybody else, it would just take 
an astronomical number of equations to come 
up with that. 

I'll give you one example just to clear up 
some things. Foreign investment has enabled 
Canada to achieve a very high standard of 
living. Where is that money invested? Well, 
in the manufacturing end, about 57 per cent 
of the investment is foreign and it ranges 
right from a high, in the rubber products, of 
93 per cent down to a low, in the agricul- 
tural, of 11 per cent foreign investment in 
those industries. For another example, the 
petrochemical is 76 per cent which I think is 
easily understood, because it is owned by 
multi-national companies, of not only Ameri- 
can origin, but others. 
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Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
ask a few policy questions of the minister. 
Now that Senator Vance Hartke of Indiana 
has been defeated in his attempt to get back 
into the US Senate and with a change of 
administration from Republican Jerry Ford, 
who represented the state of Michigan and as 
a result would have had a little more interest 
as far as the automotive field was concerned, 
with President-elect Carter coming from the 
southern states, how do you foresee the auto 
trade pact and its relationships to the Ontario 
economy? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I reported to the House 
some time ago that there are two committees 
working—one in the United States and one in 
Canada, and both headed up by government 
agencies of those countries. The one in 
Canada by Mr. Arthur should be completed 
and ready for review by those groups that 
wish to review it—I’m referring mainly to 
the provincial and federal authorities—I would 
think somewhere between the middle and the 
end of December. The American report 
should be in about the same time, if it is not 
already in. I would that if it is in it has 
likely been held back now for a further re- 
view by the new administration. 


I will tell you honestly I am very con- 
cerned when I hear people say let’s open up 
the auto pact agreement and see what we 
can do to benefit Canada. Thirteen years ago 
when we got into the auto pact we pretty 
well traded away all of our ace cards—tech- 
nology, development and planning. It was 
pretty well given back to the American-con- 
trolled companies. We get into the assembly 
business, and we are in a rather interesting 
position in the assembly of automobiles and 
so— 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s where the jobs are. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s where they are, I 
don’t deny that, sir. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s what I meant. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Just a second, let me 
finish and then if you want to make some 
side comments, fine. The fact remains that 
if you are asking us where we sit at the 
moment I think we have to look at the situa- 
tion—and I talked to Mr. Chretien since the 
American election on this very issue—and I 
think that we have to be very cautious about 
being stampeded into opening up the auto 
pact for further review and discussion. Mr. 
Carter would appear to have developed a 
rather interesting relationship with the UAW 
during the last presidential campaign. I think 
you will recall, particularly considering your 


home constituency, the UAW has been one 
of the forces in the United States that has 
constantly said, “The automobile pact should 
be opened because we are not, as Americans, 
getting our fair shake out of this deal.” 


We will have further discussions with the 
federal authorities in relationship to the 
Arthur report when it is completed. At the 
moment, I am not convinced that I should 
recommend to my colleagues in cabinet that 
we run out tomorrow and start asking for a 
reassessment of the auto pact. I think we 
might be better off to look for an appendix 
to the auto pact to correct some of the things 
that we think are disturbing to the Canadian 
economy. Again I caution my colleagues in 
the Legislature that if we were in full control 
of the auto pact it wouldn’t be such a bad 
situation. I don’t think that we can really 
say the Canadians have that control of it. 

Perhaps you've got some suggestions for me 
for things you think we should be doing. A 
couple of you here are in communities which 
are greatly affected by the auto pact. 


Mr. B. Newman: Very much so, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would be interested 
in knowing what you think we should do. 


Mr. B. Newman: I have noted that your 
deputy minister spoke in my own community 
some time ago and he made the comment that 
now was the time for a full review of the 
auto trade pact. Are you still of that same 
opinion? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I'll let Mr. Fleck speak 
for himself, but I think what we are referring 
to is the Arthur report; that is going to be a 
review of the auto pact, as we see it. 


Mr. B. Newman: You are looking upon the 
report as a review? Are you in full agreement 
with what your deputy said, that we should 
have a full review of the auto trade pact, or 
is your deputy only trying to say that the 
review should be in the auto parts industry 
where we consume 12 per cent of the auto 
parts but we only produce six per cent of the 
auto parts? Now, with offshore production of 
auto parts, it puts us in Ontario in a more and 
more disadvantageous position. 


Mr. Fleck: If I could just comment on what 
I was saying there, it is a very important sub- 
ject to the economy of Ontario. It’s one, actu- 
ally, that should be under constant review, 
but this is a major review that would be tak- 
ing place as these two major studies ‘are com- 
pleted, the one in the US and the one in 
Canada. We are concerned about sort of the 
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profile of the industry, and you mentioned 
the concern about the auto parts sector. 


At the present time we get more than our 
fair share, if you put it that way, of jobs on 
the assembly side and we are getting less than 
our fair share of jobs on the parts side, One 
needs to look at not just any one sector, one 
does need to look at the total. Certainly one 
area that we should be quite concerned about 
is in trying to make sure that we are getting 
our percentage of total jobs in the auto in- 
dustry, whether it’s in assembly or in parts, 
in relation to our consumption of the total 
North American market. Certainly that is one 
area that we ‘are concerned about and will be 
doing an extensive review of and will be put- 
ting resources into doing that. 

This is a key and a major area, but still, as 
the minister has said, the thought that we 
would be able to modify the agreement in 
any short term, especially with the change in 
administration at the present time, is highly 
unlikely in that this is something that has to 
be worked out among all the parties con- 
cerned. 


Mr. B. Newman: I agree with your deputy. 
I think that if we consume 12 per cent of the 
US market then we should have 12 per cent 
of the jobs in relation— 


Mr. Fleck: Over the whole industry. 


Mr. B. Newman: Over the whole industry, 
yes. 


Mr. Fleck: If you remember, when I gave 
that particular talk it was a short time after I 
came into the ministry and I was taking my 
lead from the minister in that particular case, 
as I would be at any time. 


Mr. B. Newman: What is the ministry do- 
ing to encourage a greater share of the auto 
trade industry with his officials? We are by 
far more productive in Ontario than they are 
in the US as far as even the auto trade parts 
industry is concerned. How are you encourag- 
ing the development of the auto trade industry 
so that we could get a greater share of the 
market? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You are referring to 
parts? 


Mr. B. Newman: In the parts industry. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Volkswagen is a good 
example, General Motors and Ford have been 
in to see us, and we have talked to Chrysler, 
and it basically is going to be a matter of per- 
suading the “big three” or “big four” in a 
greater participation in the parts operation. 
Let me tell you, we are now getting into a 
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really interesting discussion. Everybody is 
starting to throw figures around. The auto 
parts manufacturers have a whole series of 
figures. The federal government has a series 
of figures. General Motors has another equa- 
tion and so has Ford. 


Mr. Haggerty: So has the American gov- 
ernment. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, they are all throw- 
ing figures around to the point that I am 
not sure that anybody is really positive as to 
who is doing what. We are claiming a deficit 
position and the Americans claim a deficit 
position. So we go back and forth. I talked 
to Mr. Bennett of Ford Motor Company not 
so long ago and he doesn’t agree with some 
of the figures the auto parts people are 
throwing around. So what we are really back 
to is—and let me make it very clear—we are 
not only discussing any more the original 
parts manufacturers, but there are some after- 
sales figures that they want to get involved 
in, where there is a very lucrative market 
position. We will continue to have discus- 
sions. The federal people are also talking 
with the automotive industry in persuasive 
terms. 

The ministry has a meeting with the Pre- 
mier (Mr. Davis) slated for early in the New 
Year to sit down after the Arthur report is 
in and go through it to see exactly what we 
can do to bring some of the imbalances back 
into balance. As the deputy has said, in 
relationship to finished cars—that is, the as- 
sembly line— if you take a percentage of 
the market that we consume and the per- 
centage of the market we supply, we have a 
very good shake in that area. The auto parts, 
according to the facts given to us by the 
Auto Parts Association, would seem to leave 
us somewhat short. 


Mr. B. Newman: Are you telling me that 
we have a fair share of the market in the 
auto parts industry? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: In the assembly. 
Mr. B. Newman: In the assembly, yes. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is what I said. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, but not in the auto 
parts industry. The auto parts industry is 
essentially concentrated in independents and 
not in the “big three.” 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. Independents are 
only accounting for something in the range 
of about 11 per cent to 12 per cent of market 
position. That is all. The “big three” ac- 
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count for about—if I recall and I am just 
trying to remember the figures—two-thirds of 
the market, international suppliers account 
for the next portion of it and then the local 
parts, Canadian, is about 11 or 12 per cent. 


Mr. B. Newman: Then there is a_ big 
market in the auto trades field for the in- 
dependent? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Except that we see a 
change in policy by the “big three” where 
more and more they are taking things back 
in-house to manufacture and produce. One 
of the original parts manufacturers in Wind- 
sor had a very significant contract with GM 
for brake cables, and GM had a plant down 
in the southern United States which was 
sitting virtually idle. They paid the Ontario 
producer the price of his dyes and moldings 
and everything else, paid him whatever it was 
to break the contract, and took it and put 
it back in-house because they were sitting 
idle. That is something that is difficult to 
iry. and— 


Mr. B. Newman: When we talk figures we 
are always talking dollars and cents generally, 
when we are talking of imbalances. Have 
you ever tried to analyse that and change 
that into job opportunities or man-hours in- 
stead? On the man-hours principle, if we use 
that, are we in as disadvantageous a position, 
as far as the auto parts industry is concerned, 
as we are in the dollar value? For example, 
Mr. Fleck made mention of the 12 per cent 
of the total North American parts production 
consumed by us yet we produce only six 
per cent of that total. That is on a dollar 
value. How about on a job ratio? 


Mr. Fleck: I don’t have that specific figure. 
We may be able to obtain that. I believe 
figures are available in terms of the number 
of people employed, not job-hours but cer- 
tainly in terms of employment. Again, as I 
mentioned, the feeling is that we are on the 
positive ‘side of that same job figure—not just 
dollar figures, on the assembly side—and we 
are not on the positive side when it gets to 
the parts manufacture, although the parts 
manufacture, as I understand it, can break 
it into three areas, as the minister has men- 
tioned. 


15:30] 


One is the in-house captive business that 
the main automotive manufacturers have. 
Another is the business of the large multi- 
national, very large highly capital intensive 
aspects of the parts business, frames and very 
major segments, and then the other would be 


that which is largely done by the indepen- 


dents, and that is the 11 per cent that was 
talked about. Our indication is that we don’t 
fare too badly in that independents’ area. 
Where we fare badly is in this large, multi- 
national, major investment type parts, where 
we are not getting our share, 


Mr. B. Newman: Then shouldn’t we really 
be looking at the whole picture instead of 
dollars and cents, whether we are exporting 
our job opportunities to the US or other 
countries by purchasing from them? I think, 
rather than simply talk, we are going to have 
to have concrete figures so that we can prove 
our position to any nation that we deal with. 
I don’t refer only to the auto industry. I think 
it has to have a balance in every bit of trade 
that we have with that nation, including 
nations in Asia and any part of the world. 

If we iare going to export to them a prod- 
duct that involves, for the want of a figure 
1,000 man-hours of labour, then we will 
import from you products that will have 
only 1,000 man-hours of labour, then after 
that we may require some type of protection 
for our own industry. I only throw that out, 
and I have been talking about this for maybe 
12 years now, hoping that someone would 
listen and let’s forget about dollars and cents 
and let’s think in relation to the individual 
who is being denied a work opportunity as a 
result of heavy exports of products that have 
a minimum amount of Jabour and importing 
products that are labour intensive. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: May I just interrupt 
here? That would be fine if, in Canada, you 
were the makers of your own destiny. That 
would be great, but we have the GATT 
agreement which sets the standards, tariff- 
wise and so on, of imports and exports from 
countries. You can get bilateral agreements 
between national governments such as we 
have in the auto pact, and such as we have 
with other countries in certain products, but 
right now the Canadian government is in 
Geneva going through this very, very difficult 
task of trying to find world acceptance on 
certain tariff positions and certain goods being 
imported and exported. 


I suppose it would be great if you could 
get down to discussing man-hours of labour, 
hut we take one step at a time. I wish I 
could get some of the free traders of the 
federal government—whom [I think Mr. 
Chretien is getting rid of—to become more 
realistic. The day would come when you 
could wipe out tariffs in this country. In- 
dustry has to have some degree, in a small 
domestic market position, and where the 
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technology may be as good but the volume 
of production is a detriment to its cost, we 
have to try and face up to reality. 


You talk about the man-hours, which is a 
good point. The fact is the auto pact wasn’t 
written in man-hours, it was written in 
‘dollar percentages, and so on. I doubt if you 
could ever induce the Americans, the second 
part of the deal, to look at the man-hours 
rather than dollar volume. Having guessed 
at it, from what the American union position 
has been, I don’t think they would be too 
anxious to run to support us. 


Mr. B. Newman: I see where we may have 
problems with this in developing countries 
because we have to encourage them. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: To the detriment of our 
own people? 


Mr. B. Newman: We have to encourage 
certain other nations in the world to— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: To the detriment of our 
own people? 


Mr. B. Newman: We do that, don’t we, by 
exporting technology to them, and really to 
the detriment of our own people. We have to 
look upon that as a humanitarian point of 
view, but I would say don’t overdo it, that’s 


all, 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s why the textile 
industry across the province in the man-made 
fibres is completely shot, because we have 
been doing everything to induce Third World 
nations coming in here at an extremely re- 
duced cost of manufacturing and so on, and 
now we have Millhaven, Kingston, Cornwall, 
Long Sault, and I can mention several other 
plants right here in Ontario—forget about the 
ones in Montreal and various other points— 
that have had to shut down, virtually curtail 
their operations because they can no longer 
compete. That’s why I say it’s to the detri- 
ment of our own people that we have to do 
all these things. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, I qualified my state- 
ment. I said “within reason,” because if any 
developing country is going to try to 
monopolize the world market and are going 
to ship everything they can to us to the 
detriment of our own industry, then we are 
going to have to look upon it from a com- 
pletely different point of view. But when we 
come into the auto trade industry, we are 
essentially dealing with the United States, 
Brazil, Europe, and that’s just about it as far 
as the auto trade pact is concerned. We may 
have the importation of vehicles and parts 
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from the Asiatic market, but the others are 
essentially American or American controlled, 
and I certainly would like to see another look 
at the whole picture in an attempt to see if 
we can balance off job opportunities between 
nations that we deal with. What are you do- 
ing concerning the sales tax on production 
machinery? Are you going to recommend to 
your colleague that it be raised to seven per 
cent? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I am not going to 
recommend that. I am going to recommend 
that we continue the forgiveness programme. 
I think it’s difficult to try to put a tax back 
on production equipment at the same time as 
trying to look for new foreign investment. 
That’s another detriment to bringing foreign 
investment into the province. 


Mr. B. Newman: Then the letters that we 
are getting from parts manufacturers we can 
fairly well answer by saying that you will not 
impose a sales tax on production machinery? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I wish I had _ that 
authority, sir. I wouldn’t impose it. That’s 
right. 


Mr. B. Newman: But you aren't going to 
recommend to your cabinet colleague that it 
be reimposed? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: As I said at this com- 
mittee last year and as I have said several 
times at manufacturing meetings and so on, 
I support the continuation of the forgiveness 
of the seven per cent sales tax on production 
equipment in the province of Ontario, and I 
think that my words might have fallen on ears 
that were open. 


Mr. B. Newman: So you are going to 
recommend it to your cabinet colleagues to- 
morrow night— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: More positively, I have 
already recommended it on several occasions. 


Mr. B. Newman: On several occasions, so 
we can rest assured that you and your cabinet 
colleagues are not going to put a seven per 
cent sales tax— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You can rest assured 
this minister is not going to do it. 


Mr. B. Newman: There is one other issue 
that I wanted to raise with the minister and 
that concerns assisting industry relocating 
within a community by first providing finan- 
cial assistance to communities for railway 
relocation studies. As you know, in my own 
community, the railway cuts up the com- 
munity and as a result you have got to re- 
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locate either the railways or you are going to 
have to relocate industry and by studying 
first the advantages and disadvantages of re- 
location, that can have a tremendous eco- 
nomic impact on the expansion of industry 
within the community. 

Are you prepared, Mr. Minister, through 
one of your agencies, to provide funding to a 
community so that it could implement these 
studies? Are you prepared to recommend to 
your cabinet colleagues through the Minister 
of Transportation and Communications (Mr. 
Snow) that railway relocation studies be 
implemented in other communities from an 
industry point of view to enable industries 
to develop more rationally than they are 
today? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, my ministry will 
not finance studies for railway relocation or 
relocation of other facilities. It does not fall 
within the terms of reference of the ministry 
nor within the funds allocated to us for the 
ministry. Secondly, in the field of Transporta- 
tion and Communications, the minister has 
already undertaken certain studies across the 
province in some communities. I think 
Thunder Bay is one— 


Mr. B. Newman: There are four coming 
out— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: —Niagara Falls—I forget. 
There are three or four of them. 


Mr. B. Newman: Niagara Falls, Brantford— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It is their intention to 
do it on a progressive basis, to start looking 
at it. I would like to think that at the con- 
clusion of the report if there is a necessity 
of moving the railways, the railways would 
take the report seriously. 


Mr. B. Newman: The railways would take 
the report very seriously if you, Mr. Minister, 
would provide communities with some finan- 
cial assistance so that they could conduct 
these studies and point out to you how, in 
the better interest of the community and the 
better interest of job opportunities, that in- 
dustry be located here, there and there as a 
result of railways being relocated. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Now you're putting a 
second qualification. We can tell you where 
industries would likely be best located in 
Windsor or any other community across the 
province of Ontario as it relates to wind con- 
ditions, soil conditions and all the other 
things. But if you want to say as it relates 
to a railway, that’s the railroad’s respon- 
sibility, and that’s why they've been working 


with the Minister of Transportation and Com- 
munications. CP seems to wind up with 
rather interesting profit at the end of the 
year. I’m sure they can afford to get in- 
volved in some of the studies. As for Ca- 
nadian National, I suppose if my name was. 
C. D. Howe I could say what’s another 
hundred million in their deficit position, be- 
cause they seem to pile it up anyway. 


If they have a responsibility as a national 
railway to the communities, and I think they 
do, there’s nothing to hurt them in getting 
into some of the financing undertakings as 
well—and maybe advancing with a little more 
speed than they have been doing in the past. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Minister, you make: 
reason to me. I accept what you're saying. 
The only thing is, we can expedite these 
studies and we could probably provide more 
job opportunities if you assisted communities. 
That’s all. I’m just trying to get the job done 
quicker for you. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The Minister of Trans-. 
portation and Communications is already 
doing that. Do you want a second agency to 
get involved, so there would be utter chaos: 
and confusion? 


Mr. B. Newman: There wouldn’t be chaos 
if you provided the community with the funds 
so that they could implement these studies 
and then come up with better things for your 
own ministry as far as job opportunities are 
concerned. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The municipality some- 
where along the line has a responsibility for 
paying to upgrade and improve its own 
community the same as Ottawa, or Pem- 
broke, or Renfrew or whoever else it might 
be. Let’s not always shove the responsibility 
of financing something back on somebody 
else’s shoulders. 


These communities want to change. They 
want to change. If they want to change, 
theyre going to have to bear some of the 
cost of doing that change. Because ultimately 
who gains? The community. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right. Okay, Mr. 
Minister, what you say is true, but look 
at it— 


Mr. Haggerty: Not necessarily. The rail- 
roads gain by it. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Oh, CP doesn’t do bad 
through Marathon Realty when it takes over 
the rights of way. 
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Mr. B. Newman: All right, you provide 
funds to develop industrial parks, don’t you? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We will loan funds. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right, you will loan 
funds then for the development of industrial 
parks. Why do you do that? Because you see 
some advantage to the community in doing 
that, don’t you? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We do it for a very 
simple reason, because municipalities and 
local politicians—having been one I think I 
can speak from a very knowledgeable point 
of view—really do not rate an industrial park 
as high on the priority list for establishing 
in the community as they do for the ball 
diamond or the hockey rink or the swimming 
pool. One is a much better vote-getter than 
is the other. 


That’s been one of our problems, trying to 
induce municipalities to put serviced indus- 
trial land in marketable position, so when the 
need comes they can do it instantly or as 
quickly as possible. What I’ve found as I 
travelled across this province, and I don't 
think it’s any great shakes, I know Pembroke 
and other communities are in the throes of 
putting an industrial park together, but 
they've been sitting there with virtually no 
serviced land, and so if an industry decided 
to set down there tomorrow, it would take 
them maybe a year or two. 

We brought the programme in for the in- 
dustrial parks development because it was 
an inducement, a stimulant, to get them to 
open up new industrial parks that could ac- 
cept industries on a moment's notice. As I 
said earlier, there are nine municipalities that 
have applied. There are a number of others 
that have inquired, quite a number of others. 
In that programme, again, let’s remember, 
were not talking in the hundreds of millions 
of dollars either. 


Mr. B. Newman: In railway relocation 
studies youre not talking in hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars at all for a community. As 
far as industrial parks are concerned, I see 
a number of success stories in my own com- 
munity as a result of industrial parks. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Sure, but your com- 
munity is a little—-wouldn’t you agree with 
me?—slightly different in its outlook on in- 
dustrial development than some other com- 
munities, because your community is to a 
great extent dependent on industry, and big 
industry. So there is a different attitude right 
from the word go. 


Mr. B. Newman: I won’t argue with you 
there at all, Mr. Minister. I wanted to bring 
these points to your attention, and we hope 
that— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I appreciate it. 
[5:45] 


Mr. B. Newman: —you and your officials, 
when they come into our community, smile 
gently, listen to our counsels, and provide 
to the people in the community the things 
that they think are reasonable. Windsor 
doesn’t ask for— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Much. 
Mr. B. Newman: —anything unusual at all. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You haven’t been talk- 
ing to Jim Moore lately. 


Mr. B. Newman: They ask for just the fair 
share. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You haven’t been talking 
to Moore lately, I can see. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. ‘Moore is a very Ca- 
pable fellow and it’s nice to have one of his 
ability representing the industrial promotion 
commission, because we know that when he 
talks to you people he talks from fact and 
he is not persuasive simply because of a per- 
sonality but because of what he is trying to 
sell for the community. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: He’s been successful. 
Look at the industrial park he opened up 
with Champion Spark Plugs ‘and all the rest 
of those companies out there. It’s amazing. I 
give Moore full credit and I thank him for the 
time he spent in the industrial organization 
itself. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, that’s why 
I bring the railway relocation studies to the 
minister's attention, so we can have an ac- 
celeration of what the industrial park has done 
for the community by relocating railways in 
the communities so that you serve a com- 
munity better. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would have thought 
with all that new tax money coming in from 
that new industrial park that they could pay 
for the studies with no trouble whatsoever. 


Mr. B. Newman: All that new tax money, 
Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Champion Spark Plugs 
must be paying a— 


Mr. B. Newman: They aren’t paying taxes 
on the other property now. So what we got 
on the one hand, we lost on the other hand. 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: Some day get me the 
assessments of the two properties. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Minister, the indus- 
trial promotions commissioner in my com- 
munity works hard for all of this, and remem- 
ber he’s got a lot of hard heads to convince 
back over here. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Especially with his own 
MPP. 


Mr. B. Newman: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Kerrio: Just on the subject before we 
leave it, if I may, I would ask the question, 
Mr. Minister, are you aware that there has 
been a withdrawal of federal funds from rail 
relocation studies in these principal areas? I’m 
excited about Bernie’s thoughts about bringing 
into being on the provincial planning level the 
strategic planning of our industrial subdivi- 
sions. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Are you asking a ques- 
tion or stating a federal Liberal policy? 


Mr. Kerrio: I would like to ask you, do you 
have any idea where the rail relocation study 
starts now with the federal funding? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I would not. But if 
they had withdrawn federal funding not a 
better fellow would be asking tthe question to 
go down to Ottawa and correct the situation. 


Mr. Kerrio: No, that’s not my jurisdiction, 
but I would like to do, I’m excited about what 
Bernie says— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You and Bernie are very 
convincing with those fellows in Ottawa. 


Mr. Kerrio: I’d like us to take the initiative 
right here on the studies at least. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You see, that’s the great 
system we get into. The federal government 
starts out with a programme and when it gets 
to a certain point it says, “It’s time to get out 
and now the province should look after it 
from here on.” Let’s get things straight— 


‘Mr. Haggerty: You wait so long to get into 
it. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We might have waited 
too long to get into it, but ’m going to tell 
you we usually stay in, we don’t try to sucker 
the governments of the province or the munic- 
ipalities into it and then step aside. 


Mr. Kerrio: Is there any validity in some 
study at the provincial level? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not from my ministry, 
but Transportation and Communications, as 
Bernie said, has already undertaken three or 
four or whatever it is across the province, and 
I suppose when ‘it completes those it will then 
have a better idea as to whether it is moving 
in the right direction. 


Mr. Kerrio: I think you'll agree that our 
industrial man down there in Niagara Falls is 
one of the more— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Montgomery? 


Mr. Kerrio: —Joe Montgomery—is one of the 
more aggressive ones and possibly takes some 
of that industry— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Between Moore and 
Montgomery, I’m frightened for my life. One 
spends most of his time in Germany, the other 
spends most of his time in my office. It’s an 
interesting question. 

I suggest you direct that one to the Min- 
ister of Transportation and Communications, 
the Hon. James Snow, who would likely give 
you a more positive and a more practical 
answer. 


Mr. Kerrio: Fine, thank you. 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, to the min- 
ister, in your policy relating to the Ontario 
Development Corporation, I notice that your 
interest rates now run from anywhere from 
zero to 12% per cent. Why is that? How do 
you pick and choose a certain industry that 
should get, say, a loan for 10 years at 8%4 
per cent, the next one will get it for six per 
cent, one will get it for nothing, and the 
next one is charged 12% per cent? It would 
seem to be way above the bank interest rate? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, just a moment, not 
above the bank interest, don’t get away off 
base. There are different loan programmes. 
The Ontario Business Incentive Programme 
is the one which is to assist industries to 
establish in northern and eastern Ontario in 
particular. There have been a few, I'll admit, 
that have gone into southwestern Ontario to 
help establish some companies that we 
thought were essential and where financing 
was not really available. Those loans are 
made on a forgiveness period, which could 
be anywhere from one to five years, for no 
repayment and no interest payments, com- 
mencing at the fifth year with interest at 
what would be a current level, which would 
likely be whatever the provincial interest 
rate was for the quarter in which the loan 
was made. 
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Mr. Haggerty: Look at this one here, the 
Pyrotenax company. Pyrotenax, in around 
Trenton or Belleville, in that area, received 
a loan for $435,000 interest free, if I under- 
stand your brochure there. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I'll take note of that, 
but let me just go through the plans very 
quickly. The OBIP Joan has certain incentive 
factors to allow and to encourage people to 
come to certain parts of the province, to 
establish. The tourist loan is given at two 
per cent below prime rate. The industrial 
mortgage loan is given at prime rate. The 
other loans— 


Mr. Haggerty: Your tourist loans are run- 
ning about 8% per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Theyre two per cent 
below prime, whatever the prime happens to 
be at that given quarter. It used to be con- 
siderably lower and there was a great fuss by 
a number of people. 


Mr. Haggerty: I just noticed the climb in 
the interest rates there. I was concerned 
regarding what you mentioned before, about 
the textile industries, and I was looking at 
Carhartt in Hamilton, which is a well estab- 
lished Canadian firm. They received a loan 
of $25,000 at 11.5 per cent interest, and yet 
I understand that there was a Lee located 
someplace in the eastern part of Ontario; I’m 
only quoting now from— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We've had two or three 
of them, in North Bay, Napanee and Corn- 
wall. 


Mr. Haggerty: Lee Textiles. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Lee and Levi had three 
plants, one in Cornwall, one in Napanee and 
one in North Bay. 


Mr. Haggerty: They moved from one loca- 
tion to another, and they seemed to get 
pretty good loans. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: They weren’t all from 
us. 


Mr. Haggerty: I understand that the pro- 
duct that they’re supposed to be manufactur- 
ing, all they do in this one particular plant 
is just bring it in from one of the Asian 
countries and put a stamp on it, “Made in 
Kingston” or whatever place it is, and if you 
look close enough at the label it says “Manu- 
factured in Korea” or one of those places 
over there. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The only plant I haven't 


_ visited in the denim blue jean industry is the 


one in North Bay. I can tell you, I’ve been 
in the Napanee plant, I’ve been in the 
Carhartt plant, which has only recently been 
taken over by two young Canadian fellows, 
who have been in to see us and have been 
given an export support loan to send their 
stuff into the European market. I can tell you, 
in the Napanee plant and the others I’ve 
visited, I didn’t see any foreign-made goods. 
They might have gotten denim in from a 
foreign country, because we don’t make 
enough denim in Canada to supply Canadian 
needs. We don’t make enough denim jeans in 
Canada to supply Canadian jean require- 
ments, so there are some imports, I make no 
bones about that. 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s just that this retailer in 
the city of Port Colborne brought it to my 
attention and said that they were actually 
made in Korea, and the denim wasn’t of the 
quality that you’d purchase here. It wasn’t 
the eight ounce, which is normally what it is. 
He was complaining about the markup on the 
price of it. He said he wouldn't sell the 
product at that price because he felt the 
public was being taken. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There’s no doubt about 
it that there are some imports, some stuff is 
being made in Mexico and being shipped 
into this country; again, because market de- 
mand is greater than manufacturing supply. 


Mr. Haggerty: He pretty well indicated 
that all that was done was just the labelling 
at Napanee. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You have to be careful 
that it doesn’t say, styled in Canada, manu- 
factured somewhere else. I’ve heard that one 
being used by more than the demin industry. 
The origin of manufacture, by federal legis- 
lation, must be on the garment. 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s hidden, I guess, in the 
apparel some place. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The loan programme 
has varying interest rates. The interest rates 
went up because a number of my colleagues 
in cabinet and others suggested that with the 
higher rates of interest at the banks we 
should try and keep somewhere in step to 
that. 


Mr. Haggerty: The interest rate is appar- 
ently coming down. Will this go down with 
itP 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, it fluctuates. The 
interest rate is established at the beginning of 
each financial quarter of the government’s 
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programme. In other words, whatever our 
prime borrowing rate happens to be at that 
quarter is the basis on which these rates are 
determined. 


Mr. Haggerty: The other matter I was con- 
cerned with is that you were in the town of 
Fort Erie I believe around August 30, and I 
think the council had you on a tour of the 
municipality, looking over an industrial park. 
I know there are funds available for that. 
What are the interest rates for municipalities 
to borrow money? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: On the industrial parks 
programme? 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It varies. The first year 
there’s zero interest rate, the second year 
there’s 25, the third year there’s 50 per cent 
—these are forgiveness, okayP—the third year 
75 per cent payable, the fouyrth year full 
interest. By the time you get to the end of 
the fifth year, youre at full interest. 


Mr. Haggerty: What would that be at the 
fifth year? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If you calculate it out, 
just going by memory, let’s say you started 
at an interest rate of 10 per cent, with the 
variance of these periods it works out to 
something around 6 per cent average. 


Mr. Haggerty: If you could get the interest 
rates down like that on everything we 
wouldn’t have any problems at all in Canada, 
would we? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I have an area in London 
which could use a few hundred thousand at 
that rate. 


Mr. Haggerty: The other matter is, what 
progress is being made in the final construc- 
tion of a tourist centre in the town of Fort 
Erie, the largest—Bernie’s not here—the 
largest port of entry into Canada? You’ve had 
something on the drawing board for 10 years, 
I guess. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The tourist centre that 
we have, which is a trailer at the moment— 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right, just a trailer. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We've had something 
on the planning boards for some period of 
time. We're not satisfied with what we’re do- 
ing with it, because the cost is completely out 
of line. 


Mr. Haggerty: I thought there was a group 
of private individuals who were interested in 


constructing something on that site. Have 
you given any consideration to that? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’ll have to look at that - 
one. Maybe Mr. Radford can come forward 
and give us a more current comment on that. 


Mr. Radford: The proposal is that a private 
group of businessmen from this town are try- 
ing to buy the property that is now owned 
by the Ministry of Government Services. The 
minister has proposed to them that if the 
town comes up with a proposal that will in- 
corporate our information centre and what- 
ever else they wanted to put into it, which 
at the present time is a five-storey building, 
that is acceptable to us in design and in 
appearance, and also to the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications because 
of the highway, we will let the Ministry of 
Government Services sell the land to them 
and then we will enter into an agreement to 
rent the space that they develop in this pro- 
posal for an information centre. Their pro- 
posal also includes space for their own 
chamber of commerce and industrial commis- 
sion and whatever else they can put into this 
five-storey building. 

The ball is, at the present time, in their 
court. We’ve written to them again outlining 
the proposal and also confirmed to the Minis- 
try of Government Services that the land is 
not to be sold to them until these terms are 
met. Does that answer your question? 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, sir. Thank you. That’s 
all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Williams is the next 
speaker. Now that it’s 6 o’clock, we will rise 
and sit tomorrow after the question period. 


Mr. O’Neil: Mr. Chairman, before we rise, 
I just wondered, we haven’t even gone 
through one of the votes yet and I notice that 
were taking a lot of questions on other sec- 
tions. Since our time is limited from 3 until 
10:30 tomorrow evening, will there be an 
extension of this time or will we get a chance 
to submit all of our questions on the different 
sections? 


Mr. Chairman: I hope we get a chance to 
submit all the questions. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would refer, Mr. 
Chairman, to what was discussed on Friday 
morning. Mr. Angus was here, and John was 
here, and our allocation of time, I understand, 
is tomorrow afternoon after the question 
period until 6 and from 8 to 10:30. Com- 
mencing the next day at this committee will 
be the estimates of the Provincial Secretary 
for Resources Development. 
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Mr. O’Neil: Can I take it then that to- some semblance of what weve doing, so 
morrow well be allowed to cover other that we're not jumping from one end of the 
sections of the vote rather than having to book to the other. 


speak on each individual one, which I don't <n . 
think we have today? I don’t think we've Mr. O’Neil: Is that the understanding then? 


stuck to the one vote. Mr. Chairman: I would think so. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: The decision is between 


you and the chairman. Just as long as there’s The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:55 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


(continued) 
Mr. Chairman: Yesterday, before adjourn- 


ment, we had the following listed to speak: 
Williams, followed by O’Neil— 


Mr. Angus: On a_ point of personal 
privilege, first, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman: State your personal 
privilege. | 
POINT OF PRIVILEGE 
Mr. Angus: Yes, during the minister’s 


reply yesterday, on page 13 of Instant 
Hansard, the minister stated, in reference 
to our correspondence about Hawker Siddeley, 
and I quote: 

“Mr. Angus had the opportunity of meet- 
ing with the president of Hawker Siddeley 
where we were both present at Thunder 
Bay. And I think the president described 
very clearly, to you, Mr. Angus, as he did 
to myself, that if the Tree Farmer operations 
had stayed in Thunder Bay one more year, 
that division of the company would have 
declared insolvency and closed its doors.” 


I wish to point out to the minister ‘and 
to this committee that that is the first time 
I have heard that statement. The con- 
versation I had with the president was cut 
short because of his schedule and my 
schedule. In fact, all along the officials of 
the company had stated that primarily the 
move was due to the need for extra space 
at the facility in Thunder Bay, a situation 
which I concurred with. 

The second point is that on page 20 the 
minister states that: 

“As for the Manitoba Trading Corporation, 
sales in 1975 were slightly better than half 
a million dollars and future shipments would 
appear to be something less than half a 
million dollars.” 
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I just wish to point out that the annual 
report of Manitrade states that their sales 
were $1,025,000 in the year 1975 and in 
our conversations with them, they indicated 
it would be better this year. 


Mr. Eakins: Can I raise a question before 
starting? I want to go on record as express- 
ing my disappointment at the amount of time 
given to the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism’s estimates. It seems to me, as I 
understand it that tonight—this is the last 
day, correct? 


Mr. Chairman: That’s what I understand. 


Mr. Eakins: Right. You might say it’s the 
only day we have had for these estimates 
and it seems we get squeezed between other 
ministries. I don’t fault the chairman or the 
minister—I know it’s an all-party agreement 
—but I would hope that the ministry would 
register an objection to this. I certainly have 
to my own party. 


It seems to me that this ministry gets 
squeezed between the others and we do 
not have the opportunity really to go through 
the estimates and I think theyre very im- 
portant. 


Here we are with a short day. We only 
have this evening—we had no evening meeting 
last night—and with opening statements and 
replies, it really leaves no time at all really 
to do the business of this ministry. I don’t 
think it’s right. You do a lot of preparing 
of questions and things you'd like to know 
about the operations and there isn’t time to 
go into it. I dont think it’s fair and I 
don’t think it’s right. I want to register 
that objection. 

Secondly, I hope, in order to treat each 
vote equally, that we would proceed ana 
discuss only the items under each vote so 
that we can get through it. Otherwise, if 
we use vote 1 for talking about everything. 
we're not going to get into the various things 
as we go along. It’s my suggestion that we 
stick strictly to each vote and as the next 
vote is introduced, perhaps someone in the 
ministry might tell us exactly what comes 
under that vote so that we can stick to it. 
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There are some people who would like to 
ask questions under all of the votes but with 
it ending tonight, we're not going to have 
time unless we can stick strictly to each 
vote. Certainly the time makes a farce of 
coming to talk about the estimates, when we 
only have a matter of a few hours. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: May I take one moment, 
Mr. Chairman, to report to Mr. Angus in 
regard to his remarks on the Manitoba 
Trading Corporation? If he looks at the 
Manitoba Trading Corporations’s annual state- 
ment on sales during the 1974-75 fiscal year, 
there were 67 transactions for a total volume 
of $574,275; firm orders on hand to be 
shipped, $451,347 which gives exactly what 
you said—total sales of $1,025,622. That’s 
what I reported as well. 


Mr. Angus: That’s not what it has in In- 
stant Hansard. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I haven’t read Instant 
Hansard, I must admit. 


Mr. Angus: If you will allow me, Mr. 
Chairman, to read it once again. It’s on page 
20 and I can pass the copy over. It says, 
As for the Manitoba Trading Corporation, 
sales in 1975 were slightly better than half 
a million dollars and future shipments would 
appear to be something less than half a mil- 
lion dollars.” 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s right. That’s 
what I’ve said. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Williams. 


On vote 2101, ministry central office pro- 
gramme: 


Mr. O'Neil: Mr. Chairman, before you 
proceed, on comments made a few minutes 
ago—yesterday you proceeded in the fashion 
that, under the first vote, you discussed all 
things or most things relating to industry. 
Is it your wish, as was mentioned by Mr. 
Eakins, to do individual votes or can we 
discuss the industry under those generally 
and take the votes afterwards? 


Mr. Chairman: I understood that we are 
discussing policy. We may have been dis- 
cussing more than that under vote 2101 but 
I think we should actually try to stick to 
policy with respect to 2101 and talk about 
industry when we get to 2102, as much as 
possible. I hope it’s not necessary for some 
of the members to repeat what they said 
yesterday. Mr. Williams. 


Mr. Williams: No other interruptions? Mr. 
Chairman, I have three or four specific ques- 


tions on the initial vote. I have other ques- 
tions to be dealt with under the other votes 
as suggested by Mr. Eakins as we come to 
them. 


Two of them deal with matters which were 
discussed yesterday. First, dealing with the 
federal Foreign Investment Review Agency 
programme, there was considerable talk about 
that yesterday afternoon and some indication 
as to the difficulties the programme was caus- 
ing as far as foreign investment in the 
country was concerned. I think a question 
was asked as to what role, if any, the pro- 
vincial government—this government in par- 
ticular—is playing in that programme and 
whether we have any advisory position in 
the activities in that federal agency or not. 
I wasn’t entirely clear on what your response 
was on that matter. You touched on it very 
briefly. ’'m wondering if you could elaborate 
on that point. I think it’s of some importance. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Going back a period of 
a couple of years, when the Foreign Invest- 
ment Review Agency was being discussed at 
the federal level, provincial governments were 
brought in to review the first draft position. 
After having had time to review it at a two- 
day seminar, there were some decisions made 
and agreements reached, that in any applica- 
tion which would affect a particular province, 
the provincial government must be notified 
of that particular application. That was a 
step in the right direction by the federal 
government in responding to what the prov- 
inces thought was most important. 


While we express a view or a position to 
the federal government in a confidential way, 
as you can appreciate, it is certainly not 
binding on the federal government in any 
way, shape or form. But I would have to 
indicate clearly to you that over the past 
couple of years, positions taken by provincial 
governments to a great extent have been the 
ones announced by the federal government. 


What happens is the application comes to 
us in the ministry, with all of the detailed 
information, which I might say is extremely 
bulky. It’s placed with us. It shows all the 
advantages and so on. The second document 
we get is likely a document that has been 
negotiated between the company selling, the 
company buying, and the federal government, 
as to the extra advantages to the Canadian 
marketplace. 


Mr. Williams: You have full access to all 
this information, do you? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. We have full 
access to all information that is produced by 
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any company putting in an application to 
FIRA. If there should be any rediscussion, 
any renegotiations or any change of posi- 
tions, then the federal government will come 
back to us with those changes. As each 
amendment comes forward on an application, 
we are then advised of it and our position 
is once again sought as to whether we agree. 
This applies mainly to those applications 
where we have not seen any significant ad- 
vantage to Ontario and we have asked for 
certain amendments. 

Speaking from Ontario’s point of view, 
the work relationship between the provincial 
government and the federal agency on this 
particular programme has been very good. 
I say, in defence of the companies, that 
the process has taken a lot of time. It be- 
comes very time-consuming. That’s one of 
the things that Mr. Chretien has now assured 
us that he’s going to attempt to eliminate 
in the new policies that he’s bringing down, 
which I hope will be some time in December. 
Overall, though, the applications have been 
handled rather effectively, and I think we 
do get a better understanding of who is 
buying and selling in Canada and Ontario. 


Mr. Williams: What is the average time 
in processing these applications? I appreciate, 
of course, that they can vary, depending on 
the complexity of the application, but on 
the average what are you finding here in 
Ontario to be the time-frame? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: A hundred and— 


Mr. York: It’s about 78 days, sir, but most 
of that is due to the fact that the information 
coming from the client is not forthcoming 
in total. They’re trying to cut it down. 


Mr. Williams: It’s 
months. 


approximately three 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me make one thing 
very clear. It’s 78 days from the time that 
the application, the conditions and so on, 
meet the government’s requirements. In 
other words, if you are making an application 
to FIRA, in the first run-through there might 
be some mistakes or information that’s not 
there that they require and they'll send it 
back to you. That period of time is not 
counted in the 78 days. The clock starts to 
run the moment the application, in every 
way, shape and form, meets the criteria or 
the demands of the federal agency. And 
then we'll move on it. 


Mr. Williams: I see. Thank you. Coming 
to another matter—and I think perhaps it’s 
opportune in light of what went on in the 


House this afternoon—I had proposed to 
ask you yesterday afternoon what evidence 
there had been, from your ministry’s point 
of view, as to the benefits that had accrued 
in the province of Ontario as a result of the 
sales tax exemptions on the sale of industrial 
equipment since the programme was initiated 
last year. This resulted in discussion in the 
House this afternoon but I don’t recall that 
your opinion or comment was asked on this 
particular point. Could you comment please? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. I am speaking of 
the figure which shows the amount of in- 
dustrial equipment purchased in the various 
provinces across Canada over the last two 
or three year period. The only province that 
has shown a significant increase in the pur- 
chase of industrial equipment and new 
machinery being purchased was Alberta— 
there was some increase in Ontario. 


The fact is that while we can talk about 
the tax—whether it has created employment 
or whether it has done other things—it has 
reduced one further impediment in the eyes 
of the foreign investor in coming to the prov- 
ince of Ontario with his investment. As Mr. 
McKeough said this afternoon, we are in 
competition constantly with the northern 
United States, the province of Quebec and 
others, who have eliminated these taxes or 
have never had them in the way. I am trying 
to find the figure—I am not sure whether I 
have it with this set of books or not—which 
shows the volume of industrial equipment 
purchases over the last two or three years 
and the position as it relates to Ontario. I 
think that gives a clearer picture. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Minister, do you have 
comparative figures for the sales in the 
pre-tax exempt period and the _post-tax 
exempt period? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Sales, yes. I don’t 
have them here in my set of books; if I can 
take the question, I will secure the figures 
for you. 


Mr. Williams: When that information comes 
forward, is there any way that you can relate 
if there has been an increase or a decrease in 
sales of industrial equipment as a result of a 
sales tax exemption, that can be given on a 
percentage basis? Is there any way you can 
relate a corresponding increase or decrease in 
employment to the sale of equipment? Is there 
any really meaningful relationship there that 
can be established? 


Mr. Fleck: I am sure we can get that in- 
formation but I don’t know how useful it 
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would be in determining what I think it is you 
want determined. You want to know what is 
the impact of having a tax or not having a tax 
as it relates to employment. The problem 
would be, I am sure, that the other conditions 
in the economy generally would vary quite a 
bit between those two periods. 

One of the reasons we want it off is that 
we are in a period where we feel we really 
need whatever injection may come from hav- 
ing—It is a stimulant; it is almost a negative 
stimulant in the sense that it is removing what 
was a penalty rather than adding some sort of 
incentive. The tax is something that we have 
had on there in the past—or the threat of the 
tax—because it has been on this deferred basis 
for a period of time. The places we are com- 
peting with, such as Quebec and the northern 
states of the United States, don’t have it. So 
it is something that was an extra impediment. 
Now that we’ve removed this extra impedi- 
ment it doesn’t mean we look great now in 
relation to the others—all it means is we look 
equal. 

Even with that data, I’m afraid—I don’t 
know that it would be too helpful in drawing 
conclusions, but I am sure we can get the 
data. 


Mr. Williams: Is any distinction made in 
granting the exemption between equipment 
that is totally manufactured outside of and 
brought into the province and equipment that 
is manufactured totally or in part in Ontario? 


Mr. Fleck: This is related to the use of the 
equipment. If there is a deterrent, the deter- 
rent would be in other areas, such as tariffs. 
There is not a separation between Canadian 
and non-Canadian on this particular point. 


Mr. Williams: Two other questions, Mr. 
Chairman, if I might. Mr. Minister, you talked 
at some length about your trade mission to 
Europe this past summer. I notice that a sig- 
nificant statement was made yesterday by the 
Chinese government indicating that they are 
changing their policy with regard to purchas- 
ing abroad. They will now be aggressively 
buying the technology of the western coun- 
tries which heretofor they had not embarked 
upon. I am not aware from reading any of 
the previous reports that there has been any 
activity of any consequence by our ministry 
in that area. If there has been some activity 
as a result of that statement, what do you 
perceive as being the role of your ministry in 
dealing with that country? 


[4:15] 
Hon. ‘Mr. Bennett: Of course, we've had 


technology missions we sent abroad to sell Ca- 
nadian technology. In the field of mining— 
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Mr. Williams: Into China? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We've only had one trip 
to China, which goes back several years ago, 
and— 


Mr. Godfrey: Which China is that? 
Mr. Williams: The Republic of China. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Big China. Red China. 
Mr. Grossman led the mission, if you recall, 
back— 


Mr. Godfrey: We don't use the big, Red 
any more— 


Mr. Williams: That was three or four years 
ago, you say, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The fact is, we've not 
been back to China in respect to a technology 
mission or a trade mission. In the period that 
I’ve been minister, the federal government 
might have had one further mission back into 
China. Do you recall? 


Mr. York: I think they had two— 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Two missions. 


Mr. York: —missions, one unofficial and one 
official. 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: Well, obviously what 
we ll do is continue to pursue. Where a coun- 
try has indicated her desire, as Brazil has, for 
the purchasing of technology related to certain 
specific fields, you can be sure that we will 
not be sitting back waiting, we will be with 
the federal agency. That’s one of the coun- 
tries where we had to work through the fed- 
eral ministry — External Affairs, Trade and 
Commerce and so on—to secure entry. 


Mr. Williams: I presume your ministry did 
not have any advance notice of that new 
policy of the Chinese government. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I have not known of 
any advance notice on it in any way. 


Mr. Williams: In looking at the 1975-76 
review statement, there was comment made 
On your manufacturing opportunity show of 
1976, but this publication obviously came out 
before the results of that show could be 
analysed. I wonder, Mr. Minister, if you 
could indicate what benefit that show may 
have been in the Ontario marketplace this 
past summer. I tthink they’re held every four 
years, are they not? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Every three to four 
years. 
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Well, we had the MO show, I’m just trying 
to find the figure here—250-some. Do you 
have the exact figure, Mr. York? 


Mr. York: For what? 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Exhibitors. 


Myr. York: The number of exhibitors, ap- 
proximately 258. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There were 258. 


Mr. York: It broke off here, here, here, 
and here. And here is the volume of dollars, 
there, there, there, there. If you read it 
horizontally— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: A total of 258 exhibi- 
tors. Dollar value on products exhibited was 
something in the range of about $66 million. 
Attendance at the exhibition in total was 
53,0°0. 

They're broken down, I might say to 
members of the committee—import replace- 
ments and contract sales; new products; 
licensing; joint ventures; inventions and 
licensing; opportunity centres; unique pro- 
duction facilities, and so on. 

The total attendance was 53,500. Number 
of companies interested in bids or negoti- 
ations totalled 6,429. There is a projected 
dollar volume in sales as a result of the 
joint ventures—and I say projected dollar 
value of orders expected or annual revenues 
generated by the various types of programmes 
—which comes to about $72.5 million. Im- 
mediate orders expected in the 90-day period 
after the show was figured at 729. 


Mr. Williams: Those are projections, Mr. 
Minister; that was back in June. Have there 
been any more tangible results? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Only the sales figure is 
projected, $72.5 million. The others, on at- 
tendance, exhibitors and so on are factual. 


Mr. Williams: What is the approximate 
cost of putting the show together? To the 
government? 


Mr. York: About $100,000. Some of that is 
recapped through the sale of the booths and 
the attendance charges. It will be about half 
of that, I think that’s recovered. 


Mr. Williams: And you say that approxi- 
mately $72 million worth of business was 
generated as a result of this show? 


Mr. York: Yes, this is the projection. This 
is based upon signed statements by the ex- 
hibitors at the time the show closed. 


Mr. Williams: How does that compare to 
any previous shows? Would you consider this 
to be more successful? 
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Mr. York: Yes, more successful. It exceeded 
the previous show by some $15 million. 


Mr. Williams: Do those shows bring new 
industry into the province? It may help the 
export market, but does it tend to bring 
business into the country as well, new in- 
dustries and new companies, or is it more 
directed to exporting? 


Mr. York: Yes, the show is comprised of a 
number of elements. One of them is the 
import replacement. The bits and _ pieces 
which are currently being imported into the 
province by various manufacturers are put 
on display. Other manufacturers looking at 
these pieces can attempt to bid on them and 
to produce the quantities at a lesser price. 


There are also new products. Through the 
agencies of our offices abroad and the federal 
government, we secured 75 exhibitors who 
exhibited new products. They brought pro- 
ducts with new or different technology into 
the province and a number of these are in 
negotiation at the present time and _ hope- 
fully, will generate new industry in the prov- 
ince in the days to come. There were 94 
inventions exhibited. We hope some of those 
will come to fruition as a result of the show. 


Mr. Williams: Lastly, a show of this nature 
isn’t directed to the service industries. What 
comparable type of aids do you provide to 
the service industries? This is directed to 
the manufacturing and to the hard industries. 
What about the service industries? I guess 
they actually constitute the greater part of 
our private sector in the province. How do 
we assist the service industries? 


Mr. York: We do not have anything that’s 
comparable for the service sector at the 
moment. There’s no hard product to sell. 
You're dealing in a much more intangible 
area and it’s much more difficult to put on 
something of a nature to which you can 
relate some tangible results. 


Mr. Williams: Are your regional offices of 
any assistance to the service industries or 
again are you dealing primarily with the 
manufacturing and export market? 


Mr. York: Yes. As you realize, there are 
some 13,000 secondary manufacturers within 
the province. Twenty-one of the offices are 
strategically and geographically located with- 
in the province. Each has certain pre- 
determined responsibilities to ensure that the 
manufacturers in their specific areas are 
aware of every programme, not only the MO 
show but every programme that the ministry 
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has. The manufacturers are visited personally 
and information is sent to them. One of the 
objectives is to make each and every manu- 
facturer aware of the programmes and the 
services that the ministry offers. 


Mr. O’Neil: I have another suggestion. I 
don’t have any questions on vote 2101, but 
we've spent about three and a half hours and 
not had one vote yet. We have another seven 
to go. I think the chairman should do some 
allotting of time for these different votes so 
that we do get through them. Otherwise, we 
should be prepared to sit all day tomorrow. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s entirely up to the 
committee. I understand an arrangement was 
made among the three parties and that your 
party agreed to that arrangement. 


Mr. O'Neil: Right, but I think there has to 
be some allotment of time as to these dif- 
ferent votes. 


Mr. Chairman: Yesterday your party had 
38 minutes compared to 36 for the NDP and 
none for the Conservatives. 


Mr. O’Neil: I think you do want to cover 
the different votes, do you not? I have no 
questions on 2101. I have on 2102, if we can 
get on that vote. 


Vote 2101 agreed to. 


On vote 2102, industry development pro- 
gramme: 


Mr. Angus: After the ministry has com- 
pleted a sector analysis, what exactly happens 
then? Without going through the three stages 
that you mentioned yesterday, what is the 
direct process that occurs? 


Mr. Garland: Depending on the size of the 
sector, the publication of the actual document 
may run from 100 to 400 pages because it’s 
aimed at key industries in that particular area. 
The finished documents are sent out to our 
field offices. They are then usually hand- 
delivered to the senior executives of the com- 
pany with the request that a review is made 
internally by the corporation group with the 
objective in mind that a feedback will come 
back to our field offices. In turn, this will 
come back to the man in the central area 
who prepared the sector analysis. I think it’s 
at that phase that we now are with the 
different sector analyses. We're really bring- 
ing back a confirmation of the items that are 
in the sector analysis. For some of the sectors, 
the response for the ones that have been 
issued varied. One particular group, elec- 
tronics, if I may refer to it, actually came in 
as a group and wanted to set up a sub- 


committee. That has been set up and there 
have been some meetings aimed at identify- 
ing the problems in greater detail, with the 
goal of possibly coming up with some of the 
solutions that are identified in that particular 
analysis. Our reaction, I guess, is based almost 
on the way in which the particular industrial 
sector would like to handle it. 


Mr. Angus: But aren’t the analyses, them- 
selves, the industries’ own viewpoints? 


Mr. Garland: Basically, they're the view- 
points that have been gathered up in the 
many association meetings that weve had 
with the various sectors. To some extent, they 
are their points, but I think when you come 
and youre trying to get the total picture, it’s 
used as a basic document in trying to refine 
the problems and perhaps take it from there 
as to what they would suggest and what we 
would infuse into their suggestions as to pos- 
sible solutions. 


Mr. Angus: OK, so it’s a two-process sys- 
tem, whereby you find out the problems in a 
particular sector. After you’ve identified those 
problems, after the industry itself recognizes 
them, what further involvement does the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism have in 
ensuring that those problems are corrected? 


Mr. Garland: I think it’s part of a total 
picture. I believe the minister mentioned 
that this goes back some time from an 
overall Canadian point of view. As a matter 
of fact, as part of our approach on these, 
there happens to be what is called a deputy 
ministers’ council. Senior officials from all 
the provinces meet twice a year and this par- 
ticular approach in identifying or coming up 
with sector analyses of key sectors was pre- 
sented to this group about two years ago. 
As a matter of fact, you'll find the one you 
referred to in your comments the other day 
was from Saskatchewan. It was really as a 
result of our initiative. We put to the group 
the aspect of coming up with analyses of 
each individual province. With all the prov- 
inces together, we could then go to our 
federal associates with perhaps an overall 
picture that would represent the Canadian 
point of view, recognizing that each province 
has a different emphasis. 


At the same time, the federal people have 
been carrying on their own sector analyses. 
Some of them have been done for some time. 
The pattern I believe the minister referred 
to, vis-a-vis Westinghouse, etc., although 
there are no names identified in the sector 
analysis. What has actually happened is a 
pattern that fits into the sector analysis was 
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carried out by our federal associates having 
to do with the plate goods industry. I 
think you can quickly see that with the re- 
sources we have we haven't covered all the 
sectors. I think you'll find, depending on 
the emphasis, that other sectors are covered 
more adequately or broadly by other areas. 


Mr. Angus: When did the sector analysis 
start? I would assume that there is an end 
date, that you would like at least those in- 
dustries that you’ve decided to do an analysis 
on or with, that you want to have them all 
completed by a certain date? 


Mr. Garland: I think a sector analysis is 
part of a dynamic action. The analysis that 
you might come up with into the needs of 
that particular sector, may have changed 
completely three or four years from now. 


Mr. Angus: I appreciate that. 


Mr. Garland: In effect, what we are try- 
ing to do with these analyses is bring the 
problems to the surface, come up with 
what industry would like to do, try to 
reflect it in our recommendations inwardly 
through our ministry, to our minister, as to 
what the needs of that sector are and suggest 
possible steps that could be taken. 


Mr. Angus: You have, I believe, 13 sector 
analyses now. Are there any more under way 
or contemplated? 


Mr. Garland: There are actually others 
having to do more with the service industry 
that are still in basically draft stage. There 
was one carried out for the computer software 
industry that is still in basic draft stage. 
There’s one having to do with the film in- 
dustry that’s in a draft stage. 


Mr. Angus: But I’m talking about a final 
date when you will have X industries analysed, 
where the third stage, I believe, would come 
into effect. Because you would be talking 
about not just doing it on an _ individual 
industry but correlating between industry. 


[4:30] 


Mr. Garland: Could I refer to the one—I 
think it was mentioned in some of the ques- 
tions yesterday and the day before—having to 
do with the foundries? The development in 
that particular one has resulted in a foundry 
association; in effect we've reached a goal. 
We used the sector analysis as a document 
to bring together all the foundry manufac- 
turers in Ontario and since that time, through 
the assistance of our federal equivalent, the 
foundry association has become almost na- 


tional. If you want to look at achieving a 
goal, from that particular analysis point of 
view a major goal was achieved in bringing 
that key industry together. 

I think you referred to this—there are some 
problems mentioned in that. I think perhaps 
our next step—we have been working with 
our federal equivalents—is working on the 
idea of having more research done in that 
particular sector. I don’t think you can put 
them all into a class or a strict timetable, 
that this one begins and this one ends. As 
far as we are concerned if, in effect, we have 
satisfied the needs of a particular sector and 
they feel that some of their major problems 
have been resolved, I would think our em- 
phasis will swing to other ones based on our 
resources. 


Mr. Angus: Did the ministry have much of 
an input in terms of formulating those goals 
or formulating the directions within the sector 
analysis? 


Mr. Garland: I think if you look at the 
men who were involved in preparing these, 
basically they have all had many years of 
experience in that particular sector so they 
couldn’t help bringing to the document their 
own particular knowledge and experience and 
continuous exposure to the business. 


Mr. Angus: Or their own biases for that 
matter. 


Mr. Garland: I suppose we all build those 
up. 


Mr. Angus: Do the industries contribute 
financially at all, in a direct sense, to the 
preparation of the analysis? 


Mr. Garland: No. They were done strictly 
in-house without any, as you would say, 
specific budget for them. They were done 
with the men who are basically involved in 
consulting with industry on their other tech- 
nological needs. 


Mr. Angus: When the analysis for a par- 
ticular industry was done I would assume 
there would be a series of meetings with 
company officials and management — would 
they meet with labour? 


Mr. Garland: Yes. 


Mr. Angus: Would they take a look at the 
life expectancy of the plants, the equipment, 
the availability of manpower, situations like 
that? 


Mr. Garland: If I could refer to the elec- 
tronics one, it goes back to the time when 
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the association, as such, came in because it 
was concerned about the future of that par- 
ticular industry. It is still concerned. On 
our part, we actually met with the major 
labour union members on that. Following 
that separate meeting we were able to bring 
together the leaders of the two key unions 
in the electronics field and the major elec- 
tronic people who jointly then went to Ot- 
tawa with their problem. Yes, we have no 
doubt about making that move. 


Mr. Angus: I would like to leave the area 
of sector analysis and touch on another con- 
cern of the industrial development section 
and that is the film industry. I am wondering 
if you can advise this committee why the 
Ministry of Culture and Recreation has felt 
it necessary to establish a film development 
section as well. I am assuming it is in either 
competition with or it complements the sec- 
tion within your own ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We have had some dis- 
cussions with the Minister of Culture and 
Recreation (Mr. Welch) and the two areas 
of responsibility do have some differences 
inasmuch as we are in the area of trying to 
assist the film industry in its commercialized 
operations. The Ministry of Culture and Rec- 
reation has been dealing with—I was going 
to say amateur but it is not the word. It’s 
been dealing with the—if I could find the 
right word. In other words, we are dealing 
with the commercial aspect of it and how to 
sell Canadian films and locations for Ca- 
nadian films. The creative? Thank you very 
much. 


Mr. Samis: Feature-length productions? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Feature-length films is 
one of the things we are looking at, trying 
to lure them to Ontario. 


Mr. Angus: You say lure them to Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Right. 


Mr. Angus: Are you suggesting that the 
approach you are taking toward the develop- 
ment of a Canadian film industry is to bring 
in people, say, from Hollywood to produce 
feature length films in Canada as opposed to 
giving assistance to existing or starting Ca- 
nadian entrepreneurs of the film industry, if 
I can put it that wayP 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We've been doing both. 


Mr. Angus: Where do you place the em- 
phasis? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me put it this way, 
if you are going to make some feature-length 
films, you are obviously going to be bringing 
in some stars from places other than Canada. 


Mr. Samis: It is not essential. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If you say it is not 
essential, then argue with the film industry. 
Don’t argue with me about it. 


Mr. Samis: It is a fact that it is not essen- 
tial. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Feature-length film 
people believe it’s essential if they are to 
sell their product in the world market. You 
can say it is the old syndrome. The fact is 
the production, the display and all the 
creativity of scenery and everything else are 
accomplished right here in this province. The 
expenditures for that are made quite often 
in the communities in which the film is being 
produced. Some of the acting talent in the 
films is brought in. 


Mr. Angus: Have you gone to the States? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, you are right. We 
have gone to the States to lure Americans 
to make films here. We are not alone. We 
actually take quite a back seat to a great 
number of states and provinces across this 
country today. There are some states in the 
union today that have a complete police 
operation of cars set up to accommodate 
film-making. They have scenery. They have 
gone into a great extravaganza of equipment 
to lure the film industry into their com- 
munities because they find that the vield is 
very substantial and the return to the in- 
dividual community where the film is being 
produced to be rather significant. 


Mr. Angus: If Ontario was to develop its 
own sort of native film industry and received 
the kind of support necessary from the prov- 
ince, would that not in a sense repatriate 
our Canadians who are working in the States 
now, as opposed to importing what is al- 
ready in existence? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: My emphasis was un 
some of the stars who are brought in to try 
to give the films a degree of credibility in 
European and other market positions. The 
fact is that in this country a great number 
of film-makers have gone ahead in the last 
number of years, particularly in the technol- 
ogy of producing films. I don’t think we have 
to take a back seat. We may not be doing it 
in the same volume of dollars as they do it 
in other parts of the United States, but in 
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the technology that we have here we have 
some film-makers, producers and directors 
who are recognized in the world market- 
places as very competent. We have gone into 
some programmes with them. 


I must say the programmes some of them 
would produce would be far too rich at least 
for the Ontario Development Corporation, for 
example, to undertake some of the loan pro- 
grammes, when we look at what the federal 
government has been able to do in tax write- 
offs for the film industry, to try to create the 
attitude in the private sector to put a great 
deal more money into film production sys- 
tems in Canada. 


Mr. Angus: Has the tax write-off worked? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: A great deal of money 
has gone into the film industry. 


Mr. Samis: Nobody seems to be happy 
with what is happening. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If I had to be honest 
with you, I would say this particular indus- 
try would never be happy because they spend 
money at an astronomical rate. We just have 
to have some controls on it. 


Mr. Samis: What are you basing that on? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am basing it on the 
past history of the film production business. 
Go and talk to film-producing companies and 
see what has happened. The film started out 
at a figure and all of a sudden it just kept 
escalating at a rate because they got into a 
talent situation. 


Mr. Samis: The business is a little bit 
unique. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It may be unique and 
it’s all right as long as it’s unique but not at 
the expense of the taxpayers. 


Mr. Angus: Is there not a similar situation 
in Canada as in the United States in terms 
of the inflationary increase in production costs 
during the course of production? It seems 
that that happens all over the place. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I wasn’t trying to make 
Canada, or Ontario, an exclusive sort of situa- 
tion in that field. It is characteristic of that 
industry. 


Mr. Angus: You say you are not happy 
with the idea of using taxpayers’ money to 
develop that. You did compliment the federal 
government on its tax incentives. I get the 
impression that that hasn’t worked or at least 
sectors of the industry believe it hasn't 
worked. In that case, other incentives are 
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necessary. I am wondering what role the prov- 
ince has or has had in creating a more appro- 
priate climate for the development of a 
Canadian film industry in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We have assisted them 
in missions, for example, in trying to sell 
films after they have been produced. I think 
the government has also assisted them to a 
degree in the purchasing that we made 
through government for various areas of the 
ministries, and not mine alone. I am refer- 
ring to other ministries of the government in 
the production system. While you sit talking 
about the federal ministry, it is a complicated 
one to deal with because there are great 
divisions of ideas as to how things should be 
handled. One of the film industry’s chief com- 
plaints to me is that what could make them a 
more profitable and viable industry in Can- 
ada—I’m not just saying Ontario—would be if 
the federal government would loosen up~ on 
their policy, which dictates to federal govern- 
ment departments that they must purchase 
films for advertising, education or whatever 
else it happens to be, through the National 
Film Board of Canada. In a sense, therefore, 
the commercial sector is locked out of one of 
the prime retail markets. 


Mr. Samis: They are locked out of the 
whole thing. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, excuse me, there 
are a few Crown agencies which, for some 
reason or other, do not fall under the dic- 
tum. 


Mr. Angus: Have you made those recom- 
mendations directly to the federal people? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not me personally, but 
our people have spoken to them. 


Mr. Angus: And what has been the re- 
action? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The federal govern- 
ment said they were going to look at it; they 
were reviewing it. Obviously, as you can ap- 
preciate, they have a huge capital invest- 
ment in the National Film Board and logic- 
ally, I suppose, they are likely trying to fig- 
ure out how to make the best possible use of 
it. 


I might just say that we’ve had sales mis- 
sions over the last couple of years and there 
has been fairly interesting participation by 
the industry. Of course, the one thing that 
recurs again and again is whether they've 
been productive, and most of the people who 
have travelled on the missions feel they have 
been successful in opening up new market 
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opportunities for themselves. Mind you, that’s 
regarding the sale of a film that has been 
produced—not trying to find a client for 
making a film. 


Mr. Angus: Would you say very briefly— 
and it may be an_ oversimplification—that 
your approach to the film industry in Canada 
is almost the same as your approach related 
to foreign investment in terms of bringing it 
in? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: My position when I 
went to the United States to meet with the 
film industry there, for example, was very 
clear that we have some excellent locations 
up here and we already have some capital 
investment in place. What I was suggesting 
to them was that this would be a prime op- 
portunity to come if they were looking at 
making a film in a particular setting, some of 
which are here. 


I felt it would be great to have them. 
Other countries are doing it; other states are 
doing it; other provinces are doing it; Que- 
bec is putting a lot of money into it. I felt 
it was good to try ourselves to see if we 
could get that type of investment and em- 
ployment. I don’t think in any way was the 
minister trying to bring a competitive force 
into the field against Ontario or Canadian film 
producers. What we were saying is, “If you're 
going to produce a film, here’s a location 
that’s available.” 


Mr. Angus: Do you require or suggest to 
them, either politely or strongly, or include 
in any kind of agreement that you may have 
with an out-of-country film-maker coming in 
here, that there is some form of identification 
of exactly where this film is being shot? I’m 
thinking in terms of tourist promotion. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’d have to refer that to 
somebody else. 


Mr. Garland: No. There is a film that is 
currently being shot west of Toronto— 


Mr. Samis: Kleinburg. 


Mr. Garland: In addition to Kleinburg, 
there were some shots taken in Oakville in a 
lawyer’s home; they had to do with the 
whole play, but I’m sure there was no iden- 
tification that they were actually taken on 
Kerr Street or something. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: But what I think Mr. 
Angus is referring to is, does the lead-in or 
the tail of the film indicate that the scenery 
or the principal locations were shot in the 
province of Ontario? 


Mr. Angus: Or even shots, for instance, of 
the Toronto skyline, which identify where it 
is located. There was a television film that 
was done in Toronto and Montreal, and it 
actually did a PR pitch for both cities in the 
presentation; that kind of surprised me, but 
I thought it was an excellent way of doing 
a bit of promotion on the side. If were 
allowing them to use the country like that, 
at least we can get that kind of promotion 
out of it as well. 

A final area within this vote that I’d like 
to question the minister on has to do with 
the industrial linkage studies that you men- 
tioned in your lead-off. You included Thun- 
der Bay as one of the communities. Just so 
that I can relate to it, can you tell me what 
manufacturing and service industries are in- 
cluded in the Thunder Bay study? I’d ask for 
the other ones but I wouldn’t understand the 
relationships anyway. 


[4:45] 


Mr. Garland: Again going back to what 
we were aiming for, we recognized that in 
northern and eastern Ontario there are some 
primary industries based on our resources. 
We then went through the exercise of asking 
what service industries would be needed that 
are not presently existing in this area. Actu- 
ally there were more in Thunder Bay—but 
what we were attempting to do was to iden- 
tify the service industries that are not there 
now that could be there, based on the 
volume of business that a primary manufac- 
turer could give to them. 


Mr. Angus: Is it only based on volume? 
Or is it based on other considerations such 
as transportation costs for, say, parts? 


Mr. Garland: When we work with the 
primary companies, I think it comes down to 
saying—if you want to take one example— 
and don’t hold me to the specifics—but let’s 
take motor rewinding. If they have to send 
from the Elliot Lake-Sudbury area down to 
Toronto for motor rewinding, recognizing the 
vast number of motors that exist in those 
facilities, then there’s an opportunity, regard- 
less of the cost. If a major operation goes 
out of business because something burns out 
and the whole plant is at risk, then the 
actual cost related to even flying it down is 
immaterial in that sense. So it was what 
services would be better off closer to where 
they're being used than where they obtain 
them from now. 


Mr. Angus: Are you looking then at every 
manufacturing and service industry in Thun- 
der Bay? 
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Mr. Garland: I honestly couldn’t tell you 
whether every one was contacted. Based on 
the study we did, we were trying to get the 
total picture as to the prime ones who 
would use services and to what extent the 
services could be combined into a unified 
marketable product for some entrepreneur 
who wanted to go into that business. 


The first one was in the city of Orillia. In 
that particular one—one of the first we did 
—every major, secondary manufacturing firm 
was contacted and all the service industries 
that were currently there were related, so 
that we were able to identify them. That one 
I’m quite aware of. 


Mr. Angus: I get the impression from your 
last answer that all of them are not occurring 
at the same time. The Thunder Bay one may 
just be starting, for instance. Can you give me 
an idea of the time-frame? 


Mr. Garland: I think it’s strictly within the 
monetary restraints that we've had. For in- 
stance, the Sault and Kingston were carried 
out earlier this summer. I think it just de- 
pends on our capability and the amount of 
funds that we have carrying them on. 


Mr. Angus: So you're actually rotating from 
one to the other? 


Mr. Garland: Yes. As you get one com- 
pleted you move to another area. 


Mr. Angus: Is the Thunder Bay one occur- 
ring now, or is it yet to come, or has it hap- 
pened? 


Mr. Graham: The Thunder Bay draft is 
completed—it’s being finalized now. 


Mr. Angus: Are these documents public 
documents or are they considered to be con- 
fidential in nature? 


Mr. Garland: The ones we've prodticed 
have gone out. 


Mr. Angus: Are they being published? 


Mr. Garland: It’s a restricted publication. I 
think the ones for Kingston have gone pretty 
well to the members who are interested in 
that area. To that extent they’re public. 


Mr. Angus: Obviously, it would indicate a 
need in an area. Would you communicate that 
need, once it’s identified, to the development 
corporation within that area, so that it would 
react positively to requests? 


Mr. Garland: Yes. In other words, they can 
use that as ia development tool. 


Myr. Kerrio: My primary concern is in re- 
gard to the foreign investor, as he would view 
the land transfer and land speculation tax. 
Considering the very active role that our in- 
dustrial manager at Niagara takes, and the 
complex that we have built there, and follow- 
ing possibly your lead in courting the foreign 
investor—I think that we’ve followed quite a 
parallel, of course, to your junkets overseas— 
he indicated to me and I wondered at the 
validity of it, that we should consider amend- 
ing the land transfer and speculation tax. 'm 
thinking in terms of the speculation tax as 
such. The term acknowledges the fact that 
very possibly land costs have been driven up 
and that we should do something about that 
and that the transfer tax has had some justifi- 
cation. But are we arriving at a station in life 
where we should be taking a good hard look 
at how these potential investors view this kind 
of law in our books? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would specifically 
relate this case to the land transfer tax. Obvi- 
ously, it has had some complications within it 
for the foreign investor. We are convinced at 
this point in the history of the programme 
that in the case of any applicant coming to 
Ontario to build a commercial or industrial 
operation which had meaningful employment 
associated with it, that had been forgiven or 
has been waived upon application to the 
cabinet. 

I think that it would be well if we made 
some changes in the legislation that would 
clear up the complications and misunderstand- 
ings once and for all and not necessitate this 
long drawn-out problem of making the ap- 
plications for tax which has been forgiven up 
to this point on just about all cases. 

Land speculation has not created the same 
difficulty for us. It has not raised its head on 
too many occasions. So I can’t speak of it in 
any way that it might affect industrial devel- 
opment or commercial development in On- 
tario. If you have specific examples, I'll be 
glad to have them reviewed further, but at 
this moment speculation hias not been one of 
them. 

As I said yesterday, land transfer tax as far 
as I’m concerned should remain in place on 
lands such as recreational lands and so on 
thiat are only being hoarded or gathered up 
for an individual’s personal use. I would like 
to think that the land transfer tax might be 
waived on some of the large resort areas that 
are being developed by other than Canadians 
because they are still a very viable part of the 
industrial, commercial and employment com- 
munity. 
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Mr. Kerrio: The reason I’m bringing that 
into focus is that it was my pleasure to be in- 
volved in one of the trade missions overseas 
in the early 1970s. I've been very close to it. 
I was very impressed with the amount of work 
that the provincial government had done and 
very much impressed with our local represen- 
tative. I have to think with pride that other 
jurisdictions could follow the example; they 
shouldn’t have to wait for the government to 
initiate that kind of little expenditure of 
funds in order to entice industry to a given 
area. I have to think that we’ve been very 
successful. I have to think that in the last 
year-and-a-half, they've sold $160,000 worth 
of land in Niagara— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: In the Niagara industrial 
subdivision? 


Mr. Kerrio: —in the industrial subdivision. 
It looks like a German firm is coming in the 
near future and we've had two or three in- 
quiries since. The reason that I brought that 
one particular aspect of it in is that it seems 
if we are going to go over to induce foreign 
investors to come—and I certainly would like 
to compliment you on your choice of adver- 
tising around Frankfurt, showing Niagara 
Falls as a central place in Ontario—if we're 
going to induce industry to come to Ontario, 
we then have to iron out some of the difficul- 
ties; some of them feel we put obstacles in 
their way. 

Another aspect, I think it would relate 
somewhat insofar as foreign investors are con- 
cerned, has to do with the possibility that 
some content—I wonder if we could consider 
in Ontario some indication by some of our 
government purchasers, of percentage of On- 
tario-produced content, say, for instance, for 
Ontario Hydro, if you will, or some of the big 
buyers with provincial funds. I wonder if 
there is any possible incentive there to get 
Canadian firms or foreign firms to invest in 
Ontario if we were to think in terms of On- 
tario content. Is it valid? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think our point is that 
we have to sell Ontario much more effectively 
than we’ve been doing. When I say we, I’m 
referring to Canadians generally, the business 
community as well as the political commu- 
nity. 

I think too often we look upon the nega- 
tives rather than the positives in what we 
have in Ontario, and the advantages of being 
located here. I could go on with a number 
of other things, specifically referring to pur- 
chases by government organizations, whether 
they be provincial, federal, municipal or 
Crown agencies, or school boards, hospitals, 


authorities that are run through public fund- 
ing. We have appealed to them through the 
various ministers—the Minister of Education — 
(Mr. Wells), the Minister of Health (Mr. F. S. 
Miller), and through my own ministry, and 
through the Minister of Intergovernmental 
Affairs (Mr. McKeough) to the municipalities 
—that they should be looking more favour- 
ably upon Canadian-produced goods. 


And of course in the end the possibilities 
with Canadian-produced goods—the law of 
averages are at least 50 per cent or better 
for small companies in the province of On- 
tario. 

I am very careful in saying plants in On- 
tario, because the Quebec government has a 
policy for Quebec Hydro whereby they vir- 
tually dictate that it buy from Quebec firms 
and that the goods be produced in Quebec 
and so on. 


Mr. Eakins: Does that problem still exist, 
Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 
Mr. Eakins: Why is that? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is a_ provincial 
position—I would think that it is. 


Mr. Eakins: Why is it so easy for them, 
and yet the people in Ontario find it diffi- 
cult? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It is not difficult for us. 
We could implement that policy. But I think 
in relationship to national unity we had bet- 
ter be very careful what we are moving into. 
If the province of Ontario started to dictate 
that we will only buy Ontario-produced 
goods, provinces like Prince Edward Island, 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and others going west of here, would vir- 
tually be locked out of the market complete- 
ly. 

With that type of pressure you could come 
to one step away from forcing industry to 
come and sit down in Ontario, because of the 
heavy purchasing position of the government 
or its agencies. So we try to be more nation- 
alistic in our approach—we say we will give 
a 10 per cent preferential position as far as 
the provincial government is concerned, to 
Canadian-produced goods as versus forsign- 
made goods. 


As I said, we suggested very strongly to 
the hospitals, the universities, the various 
other forces around the province that they 
might also implement a policy similar to it. 


I trust that it is not the feeling of Onta- 
rians—that we should come in with an iron- 
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bound policy that the goods first of all be 
Ontario-made, and if cant be Ontario 
then Canada, if it can’t be Canada then we 
will go to a world market that will satisfy 
our needs. And I really think that when you 
look at the equalization factor— 


Mr. Eakins: We should be able to compete 
back and forth. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We have spoken to the 
people in Quebec. I mentioned to Mr. Chre- 
tien a few weeks ago when I met him that 
very thing, that we were disturbed by this 
continuing sort of attitude that prevailed in 


Quebec. 
Mr. Eakins: It is a two-way street. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think you are right. 
If I follow Mr. Levesque’s remarks of recent 
days he is going to take them one step fur- 
ther down the road. 

You know, I live in a border city. I tell 
you it is going to make it much more difficult 
for tradesmen and industrialists to move back 
and forth across that border in doing busi- 
ness. 


We have allowed Quebec to flow into On- 
tario without any real resentment or stopping 
up. The same privilege is not afforded to On- 
tario, and I am not sure what happens on 
their eastern borders, whether they do_ it for 
New Brunswick and so on. 


Mr. Eakins: Some of their advertisements, 
especially Quebec Hydro, are that only those 
with headquarters based in Quebec need 


apply. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: They call for tenders on 
a great number of projects; Quebec Hydro 
is a good example. It is spelled out very 
clearly you have to be a Quebec-based firm. 
That doesn’t mean to say you cant be an 
Ontario firm or from some other province, 
but you have to establish a second company 
with all of the requirements of the law down 
there to participate. 


I am not about to recommend that to my 
colleagues in cabinet, even though I know 
that—and I think it would not be off base 
saying it—it would be a very good political 
decision for me in a place known as Ottawa. 
But I don't think, if you look at it in the 
nationalistic spirit, that it is going to prove 
to be very advantageous to us. 


Mr. Eakins: I would be most willing to 
accept that kind of an argument that you 
put forth, if we could at least direct people’s 
attention to having some incentive for Cana- 


dian-produced products, or of the like. I 
would only like to address myself to one 
other area— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I might just say that 
policy, what I said about the 10 per cent 
preferential position, is applicable only to 
purchases directly by the provincial govern- 
ment. I don’t know whether the federal 
government has any type of policy in place 
for themselves. 

We have strongly suggested—I repeat 
strongly suggested—to other groups across the 
province they might also add 10 per cent. 
I know 10 per cent seems like a fair amount 
of money but in relationship to trying to con- 
tinue and secure employment for Canadians— 
because the foreigner is not going to pay 
any great amount of tax to you, and he is 
not going to produce many jobs for you—so 
the 10 per cent seems to be a sum of money 
that we can realistically live with and still 
secure taxpayers in an employed job. 


[5:00] 


Mr. Kerrio: Yes. There is only one other 
matter, Mr. Minister, that I would like to 
address myself to, and it really concerns me, 
in the industrial scene. That is, in this par- 
ticular industrial development programme; I 
think it would relate in this regard. I am 
somewhat concerned about our international 
pricing and productivity. The minister men- 
tioned it today, and I think it’s of grave 
concern to all of us. I don’t know if we can 
identify and address ourselves to this problem 
in any way, but what does the future hold 
when it would appear now that they can 
produce cheaper in the States than we can 
here in Canada? 


‘Mr. Samis: In certain sectors. 


Mr. Kerrio: You can identify yourself with 
the sectors, but it’s becoming more general 
all the time. 


Mr. Fleck: If I could just comment briefly 
on that, one of the concerns, of course, re- 
lates to the value of the dollar. That seems 
to be correcting itself. In fact, it’s somewhat 
down even today and there are indications 
that it could well move down to par. I think 
that has been even a more serious factor 
than differences in wage rates. We're gen- 
erally competitive with wage rates in the 
northern United States—with some minor ex- 
ceptions, but generally competitive. 

Where we have more of a problem is in 
wage rates in the south. It’s possible in the 
US to move from here to the south, I guess. 
H_re we don’t have a south to move to. 
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We're already there, and if we move north 
it doesn’t necessarily mean the rates come 
down. So we do have a problem in those 
areas. Generally, it’s not thought to be a 
major problem for existing industries and cer- 
tainly, say in the automotive and some of 
those areas, our investment in equipment has 
been comparable and the productivity has 
been comparable in those aspects of it, so 
that this is a concern, but it’s not something 
to get paranoid about. 


Mr. Kerrio: I just hope it’s not a fact 
that the only reason we don’t really have a 
problem is that we can’t move the bricks 
and mortar, and that if there’s a problem 
existing a little further down the road, we 
might well address ourselves to it and see 
what we can do. 


Mr. Fleck: There’s no question. It’s some- 
thing where you have to be competitive— 
over the long term. If we’re not competitive 
over the long term we do have a very serious 
problem. It’s one that I think where there 
is a growing awareness of the potential for 
a longer term problem, and, therefore, one 
that has to be taken into account both by 
management and by labour in their dealings 
and in terms of the need to bring in the in- 
vestment. Certainly, the provincial Treasurer’s 
move today will be helpful in encouraging 
that type of investment. We do have to have 
a concern. I guess what I’m saying is that 
usually where you read about it, it’s some of 
the exceptions and that generally, across the 
board, we’re not in bad shape in terms of the 
comparative wage rates. 


Ms. Sandeman: I come to these estimates, 
Mr. Minister, partly because of some of the 
concerns I voiced during the recent discus- 
sion of the Labour estimates, and the Min- 
ister of Labour (B. Stephenson) suggested 
that I would be better to bring them to you. 
So I do that by her direction, 


Mr. Fleck: She does that so often. 


Ms. Sandeman: It’s called passing the 
buck. I’d like to address myself as briefly as 
I can, because I know the time constraint 
youre working under, to a couple of general 
problems in the industrial development area 
and give you specific examples to show 
what’s happening in my riding and also in 
Mr. Eakins’s riding, and I believe he will 
want to enlarge on some of the things I’m 
saying or perhaps approach them from a 
different direction, 


First, around the general problem of what 
one might call an industrial location strategy, 
those of us who live outside of Toronto are 
always aware that the government seems to 
have a strategy for decentralization in theory, 
but in fact we see little proof of much hap- 
pening. What is concerning us as much at 
the moment as the failure of new industry 
to locate in our areas, is what is happening 
to existing industry, which seems to be 
shrinking. The bigger plants like Outboard 
Marine. and General Electric are having 
problems I don’t intend to go into today. 
What I wanted to look at specifically was 
the problem of small plants disappearing— 
not disappearing because the business has 
disappeared but disappearing, say, from 
Peterborough or Omemee or wherever and 
relocating in Toronto or Hamilton. There 
are various ramifications of that problem. 


If I may, I will give you first the example 
of the Regal Paper Company in Omemee, 
Ontario. This is a company which is part of 
the empire of Canadian Corporate Manage- 
ment Company Limited which is a company 
that is on a pretty firm corporate basis. 
This company has had up to 150 employees. 
By December of this year, we understand 
they will be down to between 30 and 50 
because the machinery is being moved out 
of the plant right now, this weekend, and 
being relocated in the Toronto plant of the 
same company and some of it, I believe, is 
going to Hamilton. 

Over and above the problem of an industry 
which is very important to our area—it’s a 
small industry but this is an area of small 
villages which rely on small industries like 
that—removing itself from our area and ap- 
nearing again in that the work is going to 
the Toronto plant, there is also the problem 
of what I believe is called asset stripping, 
which I would like the minister to comment 
on. That was what I asked the Minister of 
Labour to comment on. She said this com- 
pany has not offended against the labour 
standards Act and asset stripping is some- 
thing that perhaps I should discuss with the 
Minister of Industry and Tourism. 


I believe that is the only way one can 
describe what is happening there. We have 
a small company which is being bought up 
by a larger conglomerate. I would imagine 
it thought it wauld find itself on a more 
secure and stable basis because of the finan- 
cial stability and so on of the parent com- 
pany but then it finds that what the parent 
company after a couple of years wants is the 
machinery in the downtown Toronto plant. 
We've lost the jobs from Bethany, Cavan 
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and the small villages surrounding Omemee 
and what we have is now almost a ghost 
company up there making envelopes instead 
of a diversified line of products. I would like 
your comments on that. 


At the same time and related to this, I 
would like your comments on what happens 
in—I don’t know if it’s the right term—what 
I think of as a runaway company. We had 
a very small company in Peterborough, 
called Tellus, whose only purpose, as I 
understand it, was to be a sub-contractor for 
Canadian General Electric and to provide to 
CGE smoke detectors and other home safety 
devices. That company disappeared over- 
night, and I mean overnight, in what I take 
to be, although it’s legal, a morally unac- 
ceptable way of doing business in this pro- 
vince. 


The employees of Tellus Instruments Lim- 
ited received a letter at 4 o'clock on the 
afternoon of September 8 which told them 
that the company would be ceasing opera- 
tions as of today, i.e., at 4:30 when the shift 
ended. The letter went on to say: “The 
reasOn we are ceasing operations here is that 
we find that we are at a competitive disad- 
vantage in this area. We regret the incon- 
venience this cessation will cause you.” 


Inconvenience, of course, is a euphemism 
for unemployment. I like that euphemism, 
but I don’t think the employees liked it as 
much. They were careful to give them one 
week’s pay in lieu of notice so as not to 


transgress under The Employment Standards 
Act. 


It took us a while to find out where the 
work had gone. We knew it had gone some- 
where because there were orders in. In 
August we knew that 6,000 smoke detectors 
were scheduled for November and 4,000 for 
December. The employees had also been ad- 
vised that a new product line was to be 
brought into the plant starting in January 
for Simpsons-Sears and the company had 
recently spent $12,000 for new moulding 
equipment for that product. 


Also because the letter to the employees 
said “we find we are at a competitive dis- 
advantage in this area,” we figured they were 
moving to some other area and we have 
discovered that they have moved, I believe, 
to Markham right on the fringes of the 
“golden horseshoe,” back to the Toronto area 
and are now operating perhaps under a con- 
tract basis out of a firm called Shurlite. 


Once again, if we have got any kind of 
industrial location strategy in this province, 
I think we have to be talking not only about 


locating and developing new industry but 
what happens, Mr. Minister, to industries 
that are already operating and just depart 
overnight. I could go on at some length but 
my colleague here is making noises. I think 
I have had my nine-and-one-half minutes he 
is allowing me. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Bennett: He shouldn‘t be mak- 
ing noises. He takes his fair share of time. 


Ms. Sandeman: Well, I am an interloper 
in the committee. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Bennett: You are the first woman 
we have had at the committee. 


An hon. member: At least she should get 
equal time. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s right. 


Mr. Samis: Oh boy, are you ever changing 
your tune. 


Mr. Godfrey: That was an unnecessary 
remark. Did you have to remark about that? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I made it anyway, 
doctor, whether you object or not. 


Ms. Sandeman: That’s another argument 
we will have elsewhere. 


Mr. Samis: You will get her going for four 
hours on that one alone. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Well, Mr. Chairman, 
in relation to the Regal Paper Company, if 
I can deal with a specific for the moment, 
the member for Victoria-Haliburton (Mr. 
Eakins) has already been in contact with 
my ministry and we are reviewing one of the 
reasons for moving out at this very point. 
We believe there is more to it than what 
you have just put on the surface. We believe 
there is something deep-rooted in the com- 
pany, but I dont know at this point. At 
least from the initial indication, it could be 
more than just a matter of moving because 
of convenience to the company. I am now 
having it reviewed to find out from manage- 
ment of that company exactly what is in- 
volved. I didn’t know at this point that 
Canadian Corporate Management had bought 
out the assets of it and to me also— 


Ms. Sandeman: If that’s not a recent sale— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t pretend to know 
who owns all the companies in the province 
of Ontario. There are some 20,000 of them. 
I have trouble trying to remember what 
share I own in some of the certain businesses 
in the province. It’s there. Go and look at 
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them in the file, doctor. I never made as 
much money as a doctor that I can afford 
to own that many shares but what I do own 
I have declared. 


Interjections. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Sure we do. Oh, yes, 
I tell them clearly and frankly because I am 
proud to be what you call a friend of the 
private sector who really likes to invest his 
funds in something that is known as develop- 
ment. 


Mr. Eakins: The member for Peterborough 
(Ms. Sandeman) made a good point, Mr. 
Minister, which I wonder if you will enlarge 
on. Perhaps you are going to. That is the 
problem of the smaller communities which 
she has mentioned. It is certainly one of 
the problems through my area, and perhaps 
other members here encounter it, too, of not 
only attracting industry to the smaller com- 
munities but keeping the industry that’s al- 
ready there. She has mentioned Omemee and 
other small communities. A few jobs in To- 
ronto would never be noticed but to half a 
dozen families in a small village or a small 
town it means a great deal. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The programmes we 
have brought in through the Ontario Devel- 
opment Corporation, for an example, were 
predicated on trying to assist the small com- 
munities whether it be Peterborough, Lind- 
say, some of the areas in Haliburton, and so 
on, to try to retain some of the employment. 
I think you will recall we have made several 
rather substantial loans to Nashua Paper in 
Peterborough which persuaded them to re- 
tain their manufacturing operation there 
rather than moving it to the downtown area 
or back into the Toronto area. 


The same thing applied to the food com- 
pany that makes popcorn and so on—Oval- 
tine—which also came to us with the fact that 
the way things were going, the financing 
arrangements and so on, they could have 
moved back into the Scarborough plant and 
been able to do it. Through fairly substantial 
loans we made through the development cor- 
poration they were persuaded to maintain 
their facilities there. 


That, basically, is the point where we are 
today. Through assistance in their financial 
operations we are trying to persuade them to 
remain in the smaller communities. 


We have not got to the point—and I say 
this very openly. While my theory on business 
locations and so on might vary considerably 
with the socialist party, the fact remains that 
we try to persuade industries where it would 


be a good spot to locate, from the economics 
of the province and’ the economics of their 
business. But if it is ultimately their final 
choice to go into an area such as Toronto or 
the “golden horseshoe,” then since employ- 
ment is needed in the province and new in- 
vestment is needed in the province, if that’s: 
where they wish tq invest a substantial sum 
of cash in a building that suits them in an 
industrial park, then so be it. 


That is not to say that the ministry people 
do not spend from the initial day a great 
deal of time and effort to try and persuade 
them to go into an area such as those that 
you or those who represent eastern Ontario 
speak of. I want to give you one example. 


[5:15] 


When I was on one of my missions a short 
time ago I had the opportunity of meeting 
with a French manufacturer in Paris. He in- 
dicated that he had two spots he wanted to 
come to in Canada, one happened to be in 
the province of Quebec and one happened to: 
be in the province of Ontario. My job, first 
of all, was to persuade him to come to On- 
tario, which we succeeded in doing. Once 
we got past that point it was then a discus- 
sion as to where in Ontario would he be 
looking. He indicated to me where he would 
like to go and set down his plant. I imme- 
diately took the opportunity to try to per- 
suade him that he should not be looking at 
that area but he should be Jooking at another 
area which I thought related more to the: 
electronics field, where there was a smaller 
community and where his industry would be 
a very significant industry economically on 
that community. 


After many hours of discussion his final 
decision—and he represented a family owned’ 
concern so the decision was a personal one— 
was he wanted to be close to Lake Ontario: 
because he had a yacht and he wanted the 
convenience of being near that lake. Much 
as I might try to persuade him to go to an- 
other part of the province of Ontario, his first 
concern was whether his plant could be ac- 
commodated close to Lake Ontario. 


So those are some of the problems. It is 
easy to say we should force them to do this 
and force them to do that; you don’t force 
industry, because industry is no different than 
your children—you force them, they start to 
resist and they will do just exactly the oppo- 
site to what you want for the improvement 
of your community or for your province. 
They ll go to other places, and were not 
alone in this industrial climate. As Mr. Mc- 
Keough said this afternoon and I repeat 
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again, our great competition is immediately 
south of the Canadian border. There are sev- 
era! states there, and you can read their bill- 
boards right here around Toronto, trying to 
lure industrialists and investors into that part 
of the United States. 

I don’t know the story of Tellus, I have no 
idea of what went on there. I’m sure maybe 
Mr. York or Mr. Garland might have some- 
thing that they can report to us on it. As for 
the decentralization of industry, we've tried 
to do it through the loaning of funds, not 
through force. Have you got something on 
Tellus? 


Mr. York: No, I haven't. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will look at Tellus for 
you. 


Ms. Sandeman: Yes, look at that. Could I 
ask you to consider, when you are looking at 
both of these, if the fact that in both cases 
the workers succeeded in organizing, and at 
Tellus succeeded in raising the wages from 
minimum to about a quarter above minimum 
per hour, had anything at all to do with itP 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Just a moment, you 
mean to the moving of Tellus? 


Ms. Sandeman: Yes, you see the only 
reason that one has from the company for 
the moving of Tellus is that it says it is at a 
competitive disadvantage in this area. One 
wonders why, when the market is 400 yards 
away. What cre the factors that would cause 
them to move? The only thing that had 
changed in the history of Tellus in the previ- 
ous few months was that they had been 
organized, all of seven employees mind you, 
seven young women and two men in man- 
agement positions. Originally, I think the 
young women had been paid at minimum or 
just over and the contract arrived at was 
$325 an hour. Similarly with Regal, the 
plant to which the machinery is being moved 
is not an organized plant except that the 
printers are organized, whereas at Omemee 
the whole plant was organized. My instinct 
is to feel that that is not as significant there 
and that what we are seeing in Omemee is 
a textbook example of asset stripping and I 
still haven’t heard your— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Of asset what? 


Ms. Sandeman: Asset stripping, and I still 
haven’t heard you comment to me on what 
you think of that practice. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: What is asset stripping? 
I don’t know. 


Ms. Sandeman: I’m sorry, maybe that’s a 
phrase that’s not used in Ontario. Asset 
stripping is when a large conglomerate buys 
up one or more smaller industries, takes 
them into the family and systematically strips 
out the assets, either the financial assets or in 
this case the physical plant assets, for the 
benefit of the parent company and generally, 
of course, the spinoff for the local commun- 
ity and for the employees is poor. This has 
been an ongoing problem in Britain, and it 
happens here all the time too. I’d like to 
hear your comments on what you think 
about that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t think anybody 
in government, at any level, really appreci- 
ates seeing a parent company or a huge con- 
glomerate purchase a company and strip it 
of its assets or its technology and move it 
into another plant for production purposes. 
We like to think that if they buy it it’s to 
strengthen it. That’s one of the things FIRA 
does for us, and maybe the application of it 
is very well placed. If you apply to FIRA 
you've got to give a guarantee that you're 
not going to disturb certain production 
centres and employment factors. 


We certainly don’t support that type of 
situation. I’m not sure what type of legisla- 
tion you would suggest, if you are suggest- 
ing that you’d want to introduce because just 
remember very clearly if theres a buyer 
there must be a seller. In other words, who- 
ever owned Rega] obviously had a reason for 
wanting to sell. If he wants to sell there has 
to be a buyer or there’s no deal, and it can 
be reversed as well. 


I don’t agree with companies stripping the 
assets and leaving the bare bones for a com- 
munity. The worst thing that can happen in 
this operation of industrial development— 
and I say the worst—is that everybody wants 
to have a new industry in their community. 
One of the reasons that some people are re- 
jected or turned down by ODC, even though 
at the first glance it would appear there 
would be a valuable addition to a commun- 
ity, at long range we can’t see where they're 
going to get any financial stability and what 
were petrified of doing is getting into bed 
with them on a loan factor and finding two 
or three years later, when the forgiveness 
period has been gone through, the company 
folds because it just is not of sufficient sta- 
bility. 

That is exactly what you're talking about 
with Regal Paper, you've created something 
and then you’ve let it go and there are a lot 
of people affected. I give one thing to the 
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industrial sector, some very meaningful com- 
panies in this province have shown _ their 
interest, when they've had to close plants for 
one reason or another, where they econom- 
ically are no longer viable, they spend great 
deal of time and effort with the Ministry of 
Labour, this ministry and themselves in try- 
ing to find adequate employment for the 
employees who are left behind. It’s too bad 
not all companies would take the same per- 
sonal involvement with their employees. 


Mr. O’Neil: I know there have been com- 
ments that have just been made on_ the 
Peterborough-Lindsay area, and I know that 
you did visit the Belleville area this past 
summer and had a look— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Several times. 


Mr. O'Neil: Several times, I know. Too 
many times, really. I know you're quite 
interested in that area. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That sounds like a poli- 
tical comment. 


Mr. O'Neil: I suppose that you’re familiar 
with the Belleville area and with the indus- 
trial park they have there, and they have a 
fair amount of serviced industrial land and 
they're looking for industry. Are your offi- 
cials familiar with the application for an- 
nexation in the town of Trenton, the thing 
that has been worked out between the town 
of Trenton and Sidney township? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’m not sure whether 
we're advised of the situation. Our Jocal man 
likely has been involved, Mr. O'Neil, but the 
application, of course, goes before the Min- 
istry of Housing and the Ministry of Treas- 
ury, Economics and _ Intergovernmental 
Affairs. 


Mr. O’Neil: Possibly then I could just 
make mention that at the present time the 
town of Trenton is applying for the annexa- 
tion, I believe, of approximately 280 acres 
from Sidney township, and the two plan to 
go together to develop an industrial park 
in that area, 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
have looked over. 


The Trenton one I 


Mr. O’Neil: I would just ask that your 
attention be brought to that matter. Also, 
talking about the smaller centres, showing 
some interest in the Belleville area and 
Trenton, there are a couple of other areas, 
mainly Sidney township and also the village 
of Frankford; and I just wondered if any 
of your officials have been in contact with 


the municipal officials in the village of Frank- 
ford who have, I believe, industrial land and 
also services available for the location of 
industry in that area. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, our land represen- 
tative would likely have been in touch with 
the people in Frankford—I’m talking about 
out of our district office. I might just mention 
this so there’s a clear understanding. 

Each year the municipality is given the 
opportunity to submit to the ministry a stock 
or an inventory report on that community, 
which would indicate a number of things, 
including the availability of housing, the 
availability of schooling, church _ services, 
parks, recreation accommodations, and all the 
other amenities to life, including the sewer 
and water capacities, the hydro capacity and 
the availability of serviced industrial land 
and serviced residential land for development. 


In other words, we have a complete index 
on exactly what’s available in each commu- 
nity, so that if an industrialist should come 
in to see us or, in turn, we find an industri- 
alist who is interested who tells us what his 
requirements are, we can try to relate it to 
a particular type of community that he’s in- 
terested in going to. 


Mr. O’Neil: I wonder if I could, just in 
closing as far as my part goes, ask if the 
people in your ministry would be kind 
enough to sort of review this and give every 
co-operation that they possibly can for the 
development of this new industrial park in 
the Trenton-Sidney area, and also if you 
would be kind enough to possibly contact 
some of the municipal officials in the village 
of Frankford to offer whatever co-operation 
you could possibly give them in helping to 
locate some type of industry in this smaller 
centre that needs something along this line? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, we always try to 
assist the communities, big or small, in trying 
to lure the industries that they happen to 
make contact with. I think it’s realistic to 
say that we believe the first responsibility 
really rests with the municipality in trying 
to prepare itself for an industrial develop- 
ment whether it be the park or a particular 
industry. 

I will be glad to talk to the officials. I 
would imagine, Mr. O’Neil, that our people 
have already been in and had some discus- 
sions with them. I think Trenton, if I recall 
correctly, is interested in making an applica- 
tion for the industrial parks programme 
under the ODC, which we will look at with 
a great deal of interest. 
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I’m not so sure that I could say to you 
that Belleville falls into quite the same cate- 
gory. I don’t know any community that’s had 
more opportunities and has taken advantage 
of each and every one of them in bringing 
industry in, than Belleville. 


Mr. O'Neil: Which we appreciate. I won- 
der, too, if I could ask the people in your 
ministry to sort of keep me advised on the 
town of Trenton and the village of Frank- 
ford. I do express our appreciation for the 
interest that your ministry has shown in the 
Belleville area especially, and your own in- 
terest. I would also like to say that I know 
that on your recent visit to the Belleville 
area, the member was made aware that you 
were there and was invited to some of the 
things, which some of the other ministers 
don’t do. They don’t extend the same 
courtesy. 


Mr. Godfrey: Why don’t you sit over there 
next to Marvin? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: He’s going to make 
that move shortly. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you concluded your 
remarks? 


Mr. O’Neil: We've got to give credit where 
its due. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Chairman: I have the following list of 
speakers: Shore, Godfrey, Spence and Samis. 


Mr. Shore: Mr. Chairman, just to carry on 
a little bit on the subject that Mr. O’Neil 
"yas on, and recognizing that I don’t imagine 
the minister would consider London to be a 
cCepresscd area, but at the same time keeping 
in mind an expansionary concept of industrial 
growth and recognizing the concept that the 
local community has to want it and initiate 
it, could you just tell me what your ministry 
is doing along those lines to try to develop 
eutside of just the Toronto area or the horse- 
shoe area that we know it as, into not only 
e>stern and northern Ontario but into other 
pirts of Ontario? We are consistently hearing 
about eastern and northern Ontario, but what 
about western Ontario, too? You might com- 
ment on the east and north, too, if you wish. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The east and north have 
been the main target areas to try and bring 
new industry into, because if you look at 
central southwestern Ontario, they have had 
a lot of just natural growth and have been 
in good fortune. There does not appear to be, 
on most occasions, a real need for the gov- 


ernment to move into a place like London 
or a place like Windsor, although I would 
admit in Windsor’s case there are some ex- 
ceptions to the rule. Most of those commu- 
nities have been extremely fortunate. Indus- 
try, as seems to be characteristic of growth 
in any community, seems to want to move in 
a westerly direction and Ontario is no excep- 
tion to that rule. 


For northern and eastern communities we 
have developed industrial incentive pro- 
grammes through the development corpora- 
tions, provisions for opening up industrial 
parks and all the other applications that we 
have. We have spent, I suppose, as much, if 
not a little more time working with those 
communities to try and direct them—and I 
use the word direct—into how they should 
oven up some of the industrial holdings lands 
that could be put into industrial holdings. 


Mr. Shore: Has it been successful? Do you 
find that there is a movement taking place in 
that area? 


[5:30] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, we feel we've been 
successful. I think if you go back to the statis- 
tics that I quoted, in the Ontario Business 
Incentives Programme, which is the one 
which has a forgiveness portion of it inas- 
much as it defers interest and principal re- 
payments for up to a period of five years, 
in that programme in 1975-76, for example, 
we loaned a total of $9.4 million; 35 per 
cent of it went into northern Ontario, 54 per 
cent into eastern Ontario and 11 per cent of 
those funds went down into what we call 
the central-southwestern Ontario market. 


Mr. McKessock: What year was that? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: In 1975-76. So we think 
it has its effects. Mind you, Mr. Shore, I'd 
like to keep it very clear that the initiative 
has to be by those at the municipal level and 
the industries that wish to go into those com- 
munities. We are not always able, as a gov- 
ernment or the ministry, to persuade an in- 
dustry to move in a particular direction, be- 
cause the industry's calculations on costing 
of shipping and labour and sourcing and so on 
sometimes produces a very negative figure, 
but sometimes the incentive offered through 
OBIP is sufficient to tip the balance in favour 
of locating in the northern or eastern com- 
munity. 


Mr. Godfrey: I was interested in the re- 
marks brought up by the member for Quinte 
(Mr. O’Neil) with regard to the Belleville 
situation. I was wondering, further to your 
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comment with regard to sector analyses, 
would you have carried out a sector analysis 
on the Belleville or Trenton area, and fur- 
ther to that, when you carry out the sector 
analyses would you then make recommenda- 
tions to other arms of your agency or minis- 
try, such as the ODC or something like that, 
as to certain strategies they might employ in 
order to encourage business to locate in one 
area or another? 


Mr. Garland: I assume this is the industrial 
linkage one that was asked. The actual cities 
that we've worked on to date, using our own 
staff, are the cities of Orillia, Thunder Bay 
and Arnprior. We've used outside consultants 
for Kingston and Sault Ste. Marie. I think 
what we do is, basically, one of the copies 
would go to the industrial commissioner in 
that community and it’s his tool then to per- 
haps encourage local participation. Generally 
youre speaking of service industry, and at the 
present time the volume of service industries 
that would perhaps come through our par- 
ticular operation is not that great. They’re 
generally started up or expanded from local 
personnel of local entrepreneurs. 


Mr. Godfrey: I was thinking more of the 
sector itself, I may be wrong, but I under- 
stood you do a sector analysis on, say, the 
electronic industry and then, having come to 
the conclusion that the sector analysis says 
an electronic industry would do well here, you 
would then direct your companion agencies 
to encourage it by ODC grants or other 
things like that. Is that the correct procedure? 


Mr. Garland: Yes, generally the sector 
analysis, at the point we’re at now, does not 
identify that a particular sector would be bet- 
ter off in one part of the province or the 
other. 


Mr. Eakins: Could I ask just one question? 
Would there be ever any occasion, as Mr. 
Godfrey mentioned, when the Ontario Re- 
search Foundation would be involved in this 
type of sector analysis? Or would that be 
completely out of their field? Would they 
ever be drawn in on any occasion into that? 


Mr. Garland: No. The answer is no. 
Mr. Eakins: Fine. Thank you. 


Mr. Godfrey: I wanted to talk about the 
nylon film industry. Dupont of Canada has a 
very large agency in my riding, where it 
employs some 225 people in Whitby, and it 
is concerned about what is going on in the 
nylon film business. I think they've done a 
certain amount of investigation which points 


out the market available. The nine million 
pounds manufactured by them has a present 
market available of 2.3 million pounds and 
that includes the export market as well. They 
were rather concerned with regard to the 
fact that Allied Chemical had been centred 
in Belleville and had phased out of business. 
I believe theyre now closed and some 60 
people are out of work there. 

One of the questions I wondered about 
was whether any incentive was offered by 
your agencies of one sort or another for 
Allied to locate in Belleville, and if there 
was, was there any return made of the in- 
centive when Allied closed down? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: In other words, was 
there a performance loan or a grant of some 
nature? 


Mr. Godfrey: Oh, there was a performance 
loan of half a million dollars, I know that. 
Do you make an effort to recover that when 
they close down? 


Mr. O'Neil: I know the city was very 
worried about just the same thing that 
youre mentioning. There was a loan but I 
do believe that the date on it had expired 
before— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes they had passed the 
five-year period— 


Mr. Godfrey: The performance loan was 
given in 1968 and it was forgiven when the 
company closed down. Presumably the half 
million dollars which was put into it as an 
incentive by the province thereby generated 
some jobs and presumably you recovered it. 
Would this be the correct reading on that 
sort of thing? 


Is there any effort made to recover the 
loan if a company closes out just a little 
after the expiration of the performance 
period? 


Mr. O’Neil: Hopefully this plant has been 
resold and the jobs that we figure might be 
lost will be retained. 


Mr. Godfrey: It’s my understanding the 
plant has closed out and— 


Mr. O’Neil: I don’t believe that’s right. 


Mr. Fleck: In any event, when you have 
forgiveness, that’s usually on a phased basis, 
a certain percentage a year, and once youve 
passed the expiration date, they have met the 
requirements. You might argue that it should 
be a longer period or a shorter period, what 
have you, but whenever the period is, in 
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fact, over, they have met the requirements 
of the loan. So if it’s after the expiration 
period, the answer would be that there 
wouldn’t be anything to recover because they 
would have met the terms of the loan. 


Mr. Godfrey: I see. We would presume 
then that your ministry had approached 
Allied and said, “Don’t close out. Youre 
going to close out 50 jobs in Belleville. Is 
there anything we can do to encourage you 
to stay here?” because you've already pointed 
out that you go and you talk with these 
people and try to persuade them. Presum- 
ably your persuasion was not sufficient so 
they closed out. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That would be correct. 


Mr. Godfrey: Then would you explain to 
me why we now have Canadian Cast Films 
Limited opening up with another grant from 
your ministry? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, not a grant. Let’s 
keep it straight. 


Mr. Godfrey: All right then, whatever it 
is, ODC assistance in the amount of $600,000 
to $700,000 being given to them to start up 
the same sort of business. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Canadian Cast Films 
Limited came to ODC. It’s a company that’s 
owned by a number of people from Belle- 
ville and the president is the former general 
manager and executive director of the Allied 
‘Chemical organization in Belleville. They 
made application to our ministry to take over 
the operation where Allied Chemical at one 
time existed, and theyve been granted an 
OB'P loan of $385,730 and an industrial 
mortgage against the property of $96,207, 


which is a total of, not $600,000, but 
$482,000. 

Mr. Godfrey: Correct. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s a little off 
$600,000. 

Mr. Godfrey: What's a few hundred 


thousand to your ministry? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That may be so to the 
NDP, only a few hundred thousand, but to 
me it’s a very important part— 


Interjections. 


Hon. Myr. Bennett: I am answering his 
question. 


Mr. Godfrey: 1 acknowledge your figures 
are correct, sir. 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: Thank you. And it will 
carry an interest rate, sir, of 12.25 per cent. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. Now would you 
explain why we're going ahead with this par- 
ticular venture, with encouragement, when a 
company has just phased out of there, presum- 
ably because it was non-productive? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Allied Chemical felt it 
was not productive and felt it had lost the 
market. This gentleman comes into us with 
his company, who headed up the firm, and 
he told us, { remember meeting with him, he 
clearly indicated that he felt there was a mar- 
ket position for him and that he could pro- 
duce it. Obviously he’s lured ia number of 
private investors from the Belleville area, in- 
cluding the banks, into investing in his new 
company. The credibility appears to be there, 
according to the development corporation, its 
consultants and those who investigated. 


Mr. O’Neil: This shows how active we are 
in the Belleville area to pick up some of these 
jobs that were lost. 


Mr. Godfrey: Oh, I agree. 


Mr. O'Neil: I’m also glad that you're quite 
interested in the Belleville area, too. I thank 
you very kindly. 


Mr. Godfrey: Oh, that’s quite right. ’m 
also interested in the fact that you can get 
the minister to come down and get these loans 
so readily. 


Mr, O’Neil: It’s been a good Tory riding for 
a while, but we're planning on a change. 


Mr. Godfrey: Passing on from that to the 
development of industrial strategies, if I could 
just ask some specific questions, do you have 
an industrial strategy for the North Pickering 
development? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: At the moment, no. 


Mr. Godfrey: There is no industrial strategy 
for the North Pickering development. 


Mr. Fleck: Just to go back on Allied 
Chemical, it’s a different product that the 
new company is going to make. Nylon film 
was the original product and the product the 
new company is making is polypropylene film. 
They feel there is a market for that product. 
Presumably, you could argue that Allied could 
have done the same thing, but what makes the 
free enterprise system so interesting is the 
diflerences of opinion among people as to 
what will sell and what won't sell. The suc- 
cessful ones do all right and a few don't. 
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Mr. Godfrey: I can appreciate that and I 
can appreciate the definition of private enter- 
prise. I'll be quite happy to hear whether the 
loans or whether there are further grants a 
year from now— 


Mr. Fleck: These aren’t grants. 


Mr. Godfrey: I said the loans and I asked 
whether there are further grants. I believe I 
was quite clear on that. You got that, didn't 
you? 


Mr. Fleck: There are no grants. 


Mr. Godfrey: I am asking about further 
grants to the industry. You have already given 
a grant of half a million dollars to develop 
plastics in that region, and it went down the 
drain. Didn’t it? That’s further grants. That’s 
what I mean there. 


Mr. Fleck: First of all, there would have 
been jobs provided. It’s certainly not the 
desire that the jobs wouldn’t be there after 
a limited period of time. There were jobs for 
that period of time. Secondly, at the present 
time, so far as [m aware, ODC does not have 
any grant programmes. It does have some pro- 
grammes that defer and give an_ interest 
amount. But at the time, in 1968, there were 
some programmes where there were, I think, 
forgiveness loans or performance loans. Those 
don’t apply at the present time in our pro- 
gramme. 


IMr. Godfrey: Could we go back to North 
Pickering? You have no industrial plan. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Until we are finalized 
on exactly what is to develop in North Pick- 
ering as far as other developments go, it is our 
intention to try to get into a complete devel- 
opment strategy. 


Mr. Godfrey: Could I just have clarification 
of that? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You are talking about 
the major industrial park that was proposed 
or is proposed in the Pickering development? 


Mr. Godfrey: In the North Pickering devel- 
opment. 'With regard to the 25,000 acres of 
land which were expropriated at a cost of 
$200 million, plus carrying charges at $997,- 
000 per year, and which is supposed to come 
on line to put houses and industry on line, 
you do not have a planP You haven’t been 
approached? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Oh, yes, we have been 
involved in discussing the planning process. If 
you are talking about the specific type of in- 
dustries, then no, 
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Mr. Godfrey: Is there any way of finding 
out what are some of your plans or some of 
your designs or some of your conversations? 
As a representative of areas in the south 
which are very hungry for industry—and we 
are not as badly off as Belleville because we 
have a fair amount of private enterprise too, 
mind you—we would like to know. 


Mr. O’Neil: I'd like to correct that about 
Belleville; on point of privilege. You are sure 
showing some interest down there. Are you 
planning on changing your riding? I don't 
quite go along with that statement. Td like to 
see it even better, but it is pretty good. 


Mr. Godfrey: My son is farming out at 
Madoc. 


Mr. Samis: Could we come back to North 
Pickering? 


Mr. Godfrey: My question was when can 
we expect some sort of information to be 
passed on to the people in the south end of 
the riding who are trying to attract industry 
as well? Have you actually counselled any 
industries that it would be a good idea to go: 
to North Pickering? Would that fit into any 
of your sector analyses at this point? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, we haven't. The 
sector analysis again is an overall position of 
a particular sector of the economy or the 
industrial community. I think you are going 
back to the industrial linkage. 


Mr. Godfrey: If I could clarify, when the 
Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) pointed out the 
type of industry that was to go into North 
Pickering, he specified chiefly service indus- 
try. I didn’t know whether you had worked: 
out a strategy as to how all the service in- 
dustries could get in there. 


Could we move on Do you have any 
knowledge of a dispersement plan or some 
type of activity whereby General Motors will 
be gradually moving out of Oshawa? The 
Minister of Labour (B. Stephenson) referred. 
to it in answer to a question during the 
Labour estimates. She said she had heard 
something to that effect. I was wondering if 
they have been consulting with you? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It would be interesting 
if I might give some of the positions about 
where this information came from. I say very 
clearly to this committee that the Treasurer, 
the Provincial Secretary for Resources De- 
velopment (Mr. Irvine), the Minister of 
Housing (Mr. Rhodes) and myself met with 
people from General Motors a few weeks ago 
because of stories that were going around. 
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about General Motors and its relocation or 
the possibility of relocation. General Motors, 
as vou know, owns a fair tract of land up 
around Guelph, in that general area of the 
province. They already have a national parts 
depot operating out of Woodstock, which 
was built there about two or two and a half 
years ago. 


[5:45] 


Part of the lands presently is zoned for 
industrial use and the balance of the land is 
zoned in a way that it could accommodate 
future development, if it should come about. 
We are assured by the people from General 
Motors and I have no reason to doubt it be- 
cause their capital investment in the Oshawa 
area is astronomical—they have taken some 
of the old buildings down to try to improve 
and extend some of the lines to get a higher 
volume of production—it is not their intention 
in any way, shape or form, whatever they 
do in other locations of the province or in 
the country, to minimize the employment fac- 
tor at Oshawa. 


Mr. Godfrey: Are you aware that approx- 
imately 300 jobs are being phased out there 
now and moved to Woodstock and Lendon 
or wherever it is? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It was some time ago I 
understand that the jobs were phased out. 


Mr. Godfrey: It’s in process now in the 
CKD plant. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Phased out in what 
was the national parts depot. General Motors 
has a problem and I don’t know how any- 
body in this room is going to resolve it. They 
just don’t have any more land available in the 
Oshawa area—to develop, that is—adjacent to 
their plant location at the moment. That’s 
one of the problems they are really con- 
fronted with. The one plant they did take 
down—they admit it—was the battery plant 
they had had in Oshawa which had become 
antiquated by new technology standards re- 
lating to lead and so on. 


Mr. Godfrey: I don’t think you heard me 
saying the CKD plant—complete knockdown 
plant—is being moved out either to Tillson- 
burg or Woodstock. The parts and service de- 
partment is being moved out, which consti- 
tutes jobs for some 300 people. I presumed 
you would have heard of that because it’s a 
matter of job and industrial relations. Appar- 
ently you have not been informed of that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If they are plans of less 
than three weeks I would not have been in- 


formed. Three weeks ago I did meet with the 
four chief officers of that company in Canada 
along with the others and I can assure you 
the expression given to us was that they were 
in no way deferring—the problem was they 
have in their possession now several hundreds 
of acres at Woodstock which gave very high 
visibility to General Motors because people 
felt they were going to vacate Oshawa com- 
pletely, which is not the case at all. 


Mr. Godfrey: Your ministry would take the 
position that inasmuch as there is a large in- 
vestment there and a very large expert work 
force you would encourage them to remain 
there? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: They recognize that, 
too. As much as anything else, they recog- 
nize the quality of the work force they have 
been able to develop over the years in that 
community. I might say that as a responsible 
corporation, they also realize the significant 
impact they have on Oshawa and that if they 
made any major change it would be very 
difficult for either the city or the provincial 
government to go in and pick up the pieces. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. Looking at the 
factors which you would consider in asking 
industry to remain in a certain area, do you 
consider sort of general factors such as—can 
you bring any pressure or any advice to bear 
upon municipalities where we find there are 
certain conditions which are being promoted, 
through a variety of reasons, which make it 
unattractive for industry to site there? 


I am particularly concerned with water 
rates in the Whitby, Ajax, Pickering region 
which have gone up astronomically by some 
400 per cent. That constitutes a fair amount 
of some industries’ working profits, as it were. 
The rates have gone up largely because, pre- 
sumably, regional government is now building 
on a different system. 

To cite a specific case I have a large rec- 
ord company in our area, Keel Record Man- 
ufacturing, which has a $1.2 million payroll 
per year and which has been very seriously 
thinking of relocating because of what is go- 
ing on with the water rates. It can see this 
applying to other rates as well. The water 
rates have gone up by a very large percentage. 

What would be your action in that par- 
ticular case? What help do we get from a 
visit from the minister to help us persuade 
those people to remain there? Incidentally, 
this is not the only industry; there is a 
number concerned about this. 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t know what 
action at this point has been taken by the 
municipality itself. 


Mr. Fleck: What was the dollar increase 
they were paying? 


Mr. Godfrey: They have gone up froin 
$453 to $2,900 per month. They use a lot of 
water. Its a record manufacturing firm and 
they use the water for cooling the records or 
something like that. We also have a number 
of nlastic industries which have the same 
problem. 


Mr. Fleck: That’s $2,500 a month? 
Mr. Godfrey: That’s my understanding. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s gone up five 
times, in other words. There are two things; 
I don’t know what approach they have made 
to the municipality at this point— 


Mr. Godfrey: They have protested to the 
municipality and they have been trying to 
get a hoist on it. 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: Are they actually con- 
suming the water, using the water? 


Mr. Godfrey: No. They pass it through. 
It’s used in order to cool stuff and it’s put 
back in the drains as pure as when it came 
to the factory. 


Mr. Fleck: But would a company with a 
payroll of $1.2 million really be thinking of 
moving even if— 


Mr. Godfrey: They are on the verge of re- 
locating. They have grown too big for their 
present factory and they have to relocate. 
The question becomes, “Should we relocate 
in this area where we are obviously facing a 
lot more expenses as a result of the region 
being there, which we can do, or should we 
talk about going to Woodstock with General 
Motors or something like that?” My question 
to you, in trying to maintain this industry in 
our area, is what can you do to help our 
municipality to keep this industry here? You 
were very good with Belleville. Can you 
help us? 


Mr. Fleck: One thing you could try to do 
is look at the facts— 


Mr. O’Neil: Send them to Belleville. 


Mr. Fleck: —and make sure there were real 
factors which were a serious deterrent to 
remaining there. 


Mr. Godfrey: I agree, Mr. Fleck. This is 
quite true but I am a humble MPP. I am 


not an industrial development agency such as 
you are and this is your job. I am presenting 
it to you and I want to know what you can 
do to help us. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would have to think 
maybe a little bit of initiative should have 
been taken by the municipality. Let me take 
a little bit of the response. It’s their water 
system and they are producing it. I can tell 
you, as a former member of the council of 
Ottawa, that we had several companies with 
which we made special arrangements—be- 
cause of the very situation you speak of—to 
reduce their water account. Obviously, we 
realized there was an excessive amount of 
water being used by the firm because of a 
certain process but it wasn’t detrimental to 
the sewage system. 


Not knowing the exact situation I would 
think that maybe we could have somebody 
talk to the municipality and see what they 
can do. 


Mr. Godfrey: That’s very kind of you. 
Thank you, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. Garland: Could I comment on that? It 
has to do with our energy plan. Part of the 
service we provide is to go in and look at 
the consumption of all types of energy and 
I think we would be glad to go in and work 
with the man on a recycling system. The 
time is long past when people ran water 
down the drain. If you were to give us—is 
it KeelP 


Mr. Godfrey: Keel Record Manufacturing. 
I would be happy to refer you to Mr. Hayes. 


Mr. Spence: When we are talking about 
industries in cities, villages and towns, in 
southern Ontario there is certainly need for 
some light industries in our towns and vil- 
lages. I think you will know, if you look at 
the voters’ list, every year the population is 
going down. After the students graduate 
from grade 13, they have to go to London 
or Windsor or Toronto to get their university 
education. Actually the towns’ and villages’ 
populations are going down and there is a 
need for light industry which I have brought 
up a number of times in the past. 


We have been very unsuccessful in having 
any industries locate in those towns. We have 
some of the population driving to Sarnia or 
London every day. Also, we have people 
from London, who have good jobs in Lon- 
don, coming to live in the towns and villages 
in southwestern Ontario. It is very unusual 
that we can’t get some small industry to 
locate in some of those towns in which there 
is land. There are homes which can be 
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bought, I would say, at prices a lot different 
from those in the cities. They are coming 
from the cities and buying these homes and 
living in the villages and towns in south- 
western Ontario. This is very unusual. 


We have businessmen’s associations in our 
villages and towns and we have chambers of 
commerce which have been working on some 
light industries to locate where to keep those 
students -who graduate and get a diploma, 
so that they come back to these towns and 
villages and make their livelihood. That hasn't 
been the case so these businessmen and 
chambers of commerce would like an oppor- 
tunity to meet some of the officials of com- 
panies which wish to locate in Ontario. 


In southern Ontario it isn’t too bad a 
living, but they haven't been able to get in 
contact with officials of companies—not big 
companies, small companies—to discuss it 
with them and offer them or inform them of 
what they could look forward to if they 
located their industries in those towns and 
villages. I have often wondered if it would 
be possible in some way in your ministry, 
when there is an industry which you know 
is going to locate in the province of Ontario, 
for these businessmen’s associations or these 
chambers of commerce to have an opportu- 
nity to meet them and discuss it with them. 
There might be a war over who would get 
in the room first, but we would take our 
chance with the rest of them. 


I think if they could meet some of these 
officials—_I know you can’t say, “You locate 
in this town or that village or this city” but 
there ought to be some way so they could 
mect the officials of companies which wish 
to locate in the province of Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Spence, I’m not 
sure if you were here when I mentioned the 
inventory report we get from each munici- 
pality on an annual basis. It affords us an 
opportunity, if a particular industry wants to 
locate in Ontario either because we were 
able to find it or company officials walked 
in and indicated their intention or desire, 
to try to relate to that community. We give 
the officials a choice of three or four and 
they can work it out for themselves. 


Our people would take them to see these 
different communities and when we get down 
to two communities or thereabouts, we would 
introduce them to whoever in the munici- 
pality happens to be responsible for the in- 
dustrial development programme. That's why 
we have been suggesting, under the Indus- 
trial Parks Incentive Programme of the On- 
tario Development Corporation, that one of 
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the conditions we have made for a successful 
application is that either individually or on 
a part-time basis they retain an industrial 
development officer. 

Then there’s somebody who is out seeking 
industries wishing to locate in that com- 
munity or expand or come to the province 
on an initial basis. I offer the assurance to 
you as a member that we do try to relate 
them to communities and make sure they 
get in touch with the right people. If you 
have one or two communities in particular 
that you are thinking of, we would be glad 
to go back and make sure that we have the 
inventory report. I say make sure we have 
the inventory report because some munici- 
palities do not bother to take the time to 
complete it, even with the regional repre- 
sentatives we have from our offices going to 
see the clerks and so on of some of the 
municipal jurisdictions. For one reason or an- 
other, they just don’t bother taking the time. 


Mr. Spence: Some of them now are getting 
down and they can’t afford one of those. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s why I say part- 
time. I think Brockville has to be a good 
example. Brockville’s industrial commissioner 
is the former mayor who volunteers his time 
and a very effective fellow he has been. 


There are two or three others across this 
province who do the development work and 
their expenses are paid but they are not on 
a salary. They realize the inability of their 
community to hire a full-time individual but 
they have had some expertise either because 
they have been in the real estate industry 
or some other sector of industry and they 
have been able to work in very well. 


We would be glad, if you have a list of 
one or two communities or more, to sit down 
with you and see what we can come up with. 
I do not wish, as Mr. Samis knows, to take 
the position of saying, “I think you should 
go to A, B or C location.” If that happens 
I will have some people in a little place 
known as Ottawa wanting to know why all 
the industries aren’t coming to that particular 
jurisdiction. 


(Mr. Spence: When an industry comes to 
locate in certain places in England, don’t 
they have to go where the government says 

9 
sot 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not to my knowledge. 
I suppose that is when the government of 
the country nationalizes them. 


Mr. Samis: You are back to your pink 
herrings. 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t know about Mr. Chairman: I have two speakers left 
pink herrings. I have never seen a pink her- on this vote, Mr. Samis and Mr. Lane. It 
ring. Some day I would like to see one but is now 6 o'clock. We will recess until 8 p.m. 
I will tell you what the realistic looking 
herring is, The committee recessed at 6 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee resumed at 8 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


(continued) 


On vote 2102, industry development pro- 
gramme: 


Mr. Samis: I just have a few matters I’d 
like to bring up with the minister. First of 
all, I was rather amused to note this after- 
noon, in replying to my colleague from 
Peterborough (Ms. Sandeman) and_ talking 
about industrial strategy and the free enter- 
prise system, that the minister somehow 
compared it to a family and suggested that 
you can't force children to do something. 
That doesn’t surprise me. The minister, 
unless things have changed, is in the same 
marital condition that I’m in, and I was a 
little surprised that, speaking to someone who 
is the mother of three children, he would 
dare to give advice or an analogy on that 
particular basis. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Aside from the fact that 
I have five brothers and one sister, which 
does give me some degree of understanding 
of what a family is all about. 


Mr. Samis: Not equal to that of parent- 
hood though. 


Mr. Angus: Is that free enterprise in terms 
of giving advice? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Ask my father that 
question. Don’t ask me. 


Mr. Samis: I’d like to take up three areas 
with the minister in terms of industria] devel- 
opment. One is an industry which is ailing 
in this province, has been ailing for a while, 
and that’s the textile industry. It affects three 
major communities in this province directly, 
as you well know—Cornwall, Millhaven and 
Cambridge—and some others indirectly. 


First of all, I would pay credit to the 
minister for having taken a strong stand on 
behalf of the Ontario textile industry vis-a- 
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vis the feds. I also acknowledge the fact that 
a great deal of the problem is directly tied 
in with imports and quotas and federal trade 
policies and GATT, et cetera; but I would 
like to know, in the last six months, what 
exactly is it that this minister has been say- 
ing to his federal counterpart, what exactly 
are the feds telling you, where do things 
stand now? And from your perspective, is 
there any hope for any significant change 
that would help the textile industry in this 
province? Are you getting any glimmer of 
hope beyond what was announced earlier 
this year by the federal minister? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, before 
we commence, just talking about the textile 
industry, I think we should include the ap- 
parel industry, which is the end industry 
before the consumer. We've been talking to 
the federal government relating to textiles 
and apparels and our discussions started, I 
guess, Over two years ago, really, down in 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, when I brought 
to the attention of the Quebec minister, Guy 
Saint-Pierre, and the Manitoba minister, Dr. 
Evans, the fact that it would appear to us 
that both these areas were in some difficulty 
in our province and from what we could 
project from that they were also going to be 
ill affected in Manitoba and in Quebec. 


T was really somewhat amazed at that time 
to find out that Guy Saint-Pierre and _ his 
ministry in Quebec were not really aware 
of the fact that inroads were being made by 
third-world nations in the field of textiles 
and apparel. 


Mr. Samis: Did you say you were sur- 
prised they were unaware of it? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, that’s what I said. 
They were glad I raised the question and 
brought the point forward at the federal- 
provincial ministers’ conference relating to 
textiles and apparel. Quebec did not seem 
to be aware of the fact, and Manitoba to 
some degree, that there were really strong 
inroads being made into those two industrial 
sectors by third-world nations. 
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Mr. Samis: The Quebec thing would really 
surprise me considering the role of the in- 
dustry in that province. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You need not feel sur- 
prised because my advisers from the ministry 
and I in the province of Ontario were also 
greatly surprised, although I must say that 
the next day I attended a meeting in Quebec 
City with Mr. Saint-Pierre and also attended 
the National Assembly in Quebec at that 
time. One of the first questions happened to 
be about the textile industry and what the 
government was doing in regard to the in- 
roads being made by foreign industries into 


that field. 


Since then, Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba 
have worked very closely with the federal 
government in trying to formulate policies 
and programmes that would give some assur- 
ance—I’m not saying protection—to Canadian 
manufacturers in the textile and apparel in- 
dustry that there would be a domestic market 
for them. During that period, we have had 
meetings with people at various levels of in- 
dustry, including management, the investors 
or the owners, and union representatives, as 
to what we can be doing in Canada to make 
things start to tick a little better. 


Youll recall some months ago Mr. Jamie- 
son was the federal Minister of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce. After presentations by 
the provinces, after presentations by the in- 
dustries, and after presentations by union or- 
ganizations, he brought into effect a policy 
which would reduce the number of imports 
from some of the third-world nations, based 
on the poundage that they could import into 
Canada, and it has assisted for a period of 
time. I’m aware of the fact, Mr. Samis, that 
there are people in your riding, in my riding, 
throughout the province of Ontario and in- 
deed throughout Canada that bitterly oppose 
that kind of legislation because they think 
what we're doing is forcing them into buying 
products of a higher end-cost factor. There 
might be some truth to it, except that if we 
let all the industries in your community and 
the various others up along the Seaway go 
out of existence, there would be quite a wel- 
fare cost to the nation and to the province. 


' Anyway, Mr. Jamieson implemented the 
policy and I think it’s assisted on a short- 
range basis. The one thing that does disap- 
point me is that, while the federal govern- 
ment is aware of the conditions that prevail 
in the textile and apparel industry and the 
severity of the conditions that are being im- 
posed on the local industry by outside forces, 
they are not able to move rapidly enough, 
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in my opinion, to stop up the widening gap 
that we’re experiencing in domestic sales ver- 
sus foreign sales. 


In a period of just a few short years, we 
have lost a number of percentage points of 
the domestic market to other than Canadian- 
produced goods. There’s no misunderstanding 
by anyone on this resources committee. Can- 
ada can compete with any of the manufac- 
turers in the United States or the European 
Economic Community. The degree of tech- 
nology and understanding, the ability for pro- 
ductivity and so on, are as effective and as 
far ahead in technology as any of the two 
markets I’ve talked of. It’s when we start 
to compete with people from Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Korea, Taiwan and some of the 
others, we're just out of the ball park. We’re 
not in the same game at all. These are the 
areas of production— 


Mr. Eakins: What are they doing in other 
countries besides Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I'll come to that. The 
fact is that we’re out of the ball game as far 
as those countries are concerned. Their labour 
costs and so on just dwarf the situation in 
Ontario and in Canada. The cost per man- 
hour in some of those countries for a whole 
suit is no more than it costs in Canada to 
sew a button on a jacket. 


In the United States—and I give the 
Americans full marks—once they find their 
domestic market being eroded by these im- 
ports, they take a very unilateral move and 
say that’s it and throw up a barrier. Without 
getting into the exact word, it really is a pro- 
tection to the domestic industry. The last 
time we experienced that in Canada—and I’m 
not wishing to get into party politics but I’m 
going to make it very clear—was at the time 


that Donald Fleming was Minister of Finance. 


At that time he was persuaded and convinced 
by the textile and apparel industry—that’s 
many years ago—that a wall had to be thrown 
up to protect or to give an assurance to 
Canadian industries that their investment was 
well placed and that the long-range potential 
was there. That’s really what we've been try- 
ing to convince the former minister, Mr. 
Jamieson, and now Mr. Chretien. I think Mr. 
Chretien is very sensitive to it. Being a rep- 
resentative from the province of Quebec, be 
realizes that any further erosion in this in- 
dustry is going to have a very, very extreme 
effect on the area that he best knows, which 
is the province of Quebec. 


Mr. Samis: Can I get you right up to date 
with the new minister now? I believe you 
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had a meeting with him two weeks ago; 
didn’t you tell me that in the House? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. 
Mr. Samis: Or scheduled? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I said he is to meet 
with the advisory council on the textile and 
apparel industry. This is an advisory board 
that was established at the time Mr. Jamie- 
son was the minister. 


Mr. Garland: Originally it was an ad hoc 
committee. They reported on July 31 and 
then there was a follow-up. As part of it, an 
advisory committee was appointed which had 
three objectives. One was to work with the 
textile tariff board examining at least 10 prin- 
cipal pieces of garment as to the impact of 
what their situation was in Canada. Two, it 
was to improve the administrative measures 
that existed with the textile tariff board and 
ITC in Ottawa. Three, it was geared to ex- 
amine things on the basis of article 3 and 
article 4. Rather than get into the details of 
those vis-a-vis the ITA agreement with the 
other countries of the world, I suppose the 
easiest way to describe it is to say article 4 
is to make an agreement in advance of what 
is happening and article 3 is what exists and 
can be used now to examine the damage that 
occurs after it happens. 


Mr. Samis: Can I just bring it up to date? 
Thank you for that explanation. What is it 
right now that you're saying to Mr. Chretien 
and what is he saying to you right now after 
this meeting occurred two weeks ‘ago or so? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Garland is the one 
with the expertise on this. 


Mr. Garland: There have been two meetings 
of this advisory committee and the next one 
is scheduled in December. The industry in 
the three provinces, Manitoba, Quebec and 
Ontario, as well as the unions, met in Mont- 
real just prior to the second meeting to draft 
up a request that Mr. Chretien consider al- 
most a blanket stop on what is coming into 
the country. I think perhaps the problem 
might become a little greater at the present 
time before it begins to improve. The min- 
ister has in effect sent.a letter to Mr. Chretien 
endorsing that particular position. The Textile 
Board will not report on this study until next 
June. I think that is really too long. There 
actually has been the request for immediate 
action, As of the present time, there has been 
no response to the letter that Mr. Bennett 
sent to Mr. Chretien, asking for action, al- 
though Mr. Chretien spoke to the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Textile Institute in 


Montreal two weeks ago, where in effect he 
promised some immediate action. At that 
point in time there has been no response to 
the letter, but the promise publicly has been 
made in a speech that some action would be 
taken. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The industry has clearly 
indicated to the minister through the various 
provinces and directly to him what is happen- 
ing in the market place. What we’re trying to 
say to Mr. Chretien in good faith with the 
comments made by all of us, even though we 
haven't got them all factually presented in 
the report, is why not put the stop order on 
some of the imports until we have a con- 
firmed position, so that the industry isn’t fur- 
ther eroded as far as employment is con- 
cerned. 


Mr. Samis: I realize there are many ramifi- 
cations which go beyond the provincial juris- 
diction that we could get bogged down in. I 
would just like to make the comment that I 
hope you would establish a close relationship 
with the new Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce in Quebec when he is named on Fri- 
day. I think you realize the value from your 
past experience of interprovincial co-operation 
in protecting our regional interests in the over- 
all context of a national trade and import 
tariff policy. 


[8:15] 
What I would like to ask you is that, with 


this industry in serious trouble across this 
province and the province of Quebec, do you 
have any strategy vis-a-vis the future of com- 
munities which may be seriously affected if 
the present pattern continues? I realize they 
represent three different regions of the prov- 
ince in a sense, but are you making provision? 
For example, I’m thinking of the rather 
massive layoffs at Millhaven and the effect 
that his on a region like that. Are you looking 
ahead, if there is no change in the present 
trend within the textile industry, to some form 
of other industry or trying to attract new in- 
dustry in those areas, because these are poten- 
tial trouble spots in the Ontario economy? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. I might say that in 
a couple of them we have already started to 
do some work. I shouldn’t say already started; 
we have been in the process of discussing 
with some of them the possibility of other 
changes. I might also say, insofar as the tex- 
tile industry is concerned, we have had dis- 
cussions with people who are presently in 
that industry and who own plants as to 
whether there is not some diversification of 
the industry they represent that could take 


place in those communities. 
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The textile people are very much aware of 
the enormous impact that they play in the 
communities that you have mentioned, and 
they will try to supplement, if I could use 
that word, the positions of those plants as 
soon as possible. 


Mr. Samis: My concern in my community 
of Millhaven would be that the proprietors of 
those plants are not Canadian. They are part 
of a world operation. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t buy that. You 
say they are not Canadian. Let me tell you, 
the fellows who run those plants, both in 
Montreal and at the local level, are Canadians. 


Mr. Samis: Montreal is a little different 
from my community of Millhaven. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: They are Canadian. The 
people who are running the Canadian com- 
panies are Canadians. While their parent 
operation might be other than Canadian, the 
fact is those people are committed to trying 
to make the economy of Ontario as prosperous 
as possible. 


Mr. Samis: Oh, I don’t deny that. All I’m 
saying is that they are answerable to people 
outside of this country who have other de- 
mands placed upon their capital and their 
overall policies which they have to contend 
with. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It’s very interesting that 
when I spoke to Dominion Textiles and a 
few others, there are still some Canadian 
shareholders that are interested in knowing 
what their assets are doing in certain loca- 
tions. 


Mr. Samis: Sure. I’d like to move on to a 
second matter, the Rosemary’s Baby of 
eastern Ontario; that is, the Spencerville in- 
dustrial park. Could you bring me up to 
date on that? I believe we’ve had a feasi- 
bility study, the results of which have been 
reported to you, I understand. Where do we 
‘go from here now on that? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There still is some 
further work to do, but what they did was 
an assessment of the usable lands within it 
and the types of industries that might be 
located on those lands as weighed against 
such factors as construction and plant loca- 
tion. From this point on there will be more 
detailed operations, if possible. At the same 
time, Mr. York and others within the min- 
istry are talking to some major operations in 
Ontario and outside of Ontario for future 
plant expansion or development. We have 
one that we'll be meeting with tomorrow. 


Mr. Samis: Can I ask you, in terms of the 
industrial development of eastern Ontario, 
what role you are assigning to Spencerville 
and what sort of priority it has? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Major industrial use. 
Mr. Samis: Major industrial use? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think as I said last 
year, at the time that the park was an- 
nounced, it is not our intention to find in- 
dustries going into Spencerville or Edwards- 
burgh, whatever you wish to call it, that 
could be easily placed in, let’s say, an in- 
dustrial park in Cornwall, Kingston, Ottawa 
or some of the other surrounding commun- 
ities. We're looking at major plant develop- 
ments where multiples of acres—and I’m 
talking of hundreds of acres—will be re- 
quired, for plant location. 


Mr. Samis: Would you consider Hydro as 
an occupant, if they decide to go ahead 
with their expansion plans in eastern On- 
tarioP 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 


Mr. Samis: Would you not _ preclude 
Spencerville from being used by them as a 
possible site? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It depends on what 
they're planning on doing. You know, you're 
giving me a pretty wide-open question. If it 
was a major thermonuclear plant develop- 
ment, theyre not always easily placed in 
municipal parks or near a municipality, as 
you know. But if it fitted into Edwardsburgh 
and could be a viable industrial develop- 
ment for eastern Ontario, we would have no 


hesitation. Again, I say to you, that if it 


means taking it away from another munici- 
pality, we would just as soon see it go to a 
municipal industrial park than into ours. 


Mr. Samis: The third and final matter I 
would like to bring up is one that was 
brought up by my colleague from Fort Wil- 
liam (Mr. Angus); that is the question of the 
film industry in Ontario. Could you give me 
an idea what your policy is as to that as an 
industry? Do you see that as a viable in- 
dustry worthy. of considerable government 
support? Do you see it as a branch plant of 
an American industryP Do you see it as a 
fringe industry that really should be as- 
sisted primarily by Ottawa rather than the 
province? What exactly is your policy vis-a- 
vis a Canadian film industry in Ontario? I 
put that in this context. 
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It seems when you are talking about the 
film industry in Canada, it’s broken down 
according to language. Quebec is obviously 
the centre for the French-language film in- 
dustry in this country. Except, I suppose, 
for BC, Ontario is almost exclusively the 
centre for English-language films in Canada. 
I’m talking about Canadian-made and Cana- 
dian-produced feature length film in this 
country. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Ill ask Mr. Garland to 
handle that. 


Mr. Garland: I think when we first de- 
cided to get involved in the film industry in 
trying to separate it from the role of culture 
and recreation, our main thrust was towards 
jobs. I think if you look behind the five or 
six people that you see perhaps in the 
feature film and what you see on the cellu- 
loid, you actually have 7,000 people from 
Ontario who, for whatever reason, would 
prefer to do their own thing, as it were, in 
the film industry. 

Unfortunately, at the present time they 
have not been able to do it and what 
they're doing is not what they’d really like 
to do. I think it was from that position that 
we really decided to go to see what we 
could do for the film industry, trying to keep 
apart the cultural needs which would be 
handled by Culture and Recreation. That’s 
the reason really for the sales missions that 
were carried out and the film location. As for 
the film location, what we are trying to do 
there is bring a major company to make a 
film in this province. When they make a film 
in this province it provides employment to 
the people who process the film and who are 
behind the cameras and not seen in the 
actual film. In a sense the idea is the train- 
ing and the job opportunities. It doesn’t give 
the ultimate opportunity to the producers. 
That’s the group that perhaps is left out of 
the picture. 


Mr. Samis: Nor to the creative people. 


(Mr. Garland: I think there are opportuni- 
ties for a fair amount of that. If you are 
looking at that industry as being basically 
creative, there are a vast number of creative 
people at different levels who get creative 
results. 


Mr. Samis: I would hope that you wouldn’t 
set up the idea of bringing in a Buffalo Bill, 
Ontario-style picture as the goal of your 
policy because that creates jobs in small 
towns. 


Mr. Garland: No, but I think what the 
minister mentioned before is that you find 
many other provinces, particularly BC and 
many of the states of the United States 
make a distinct, sincere effort to try to get 
films located in an area with that role in 
mind. In the whole role of trying to create 
a feature film industry as such, I guess the 
minister's concern as far as we are concerned 
is culture and recreation. If we concentrate 
on the aspect of jobs and jobs alone, if that 
is the role, at this present time we are cre- 
ating more jobs and more opportunities for 
them in the field in which they were trained, 
whether it was in a community college or 
what. 


IMr. Samis: It seems to me what you are 
saying is you accept the branch plant 
philosophy and you're quite willing to have 
that in Ontario, as long as they do a few 
films in Ontario. 

I would like to ask the minister whether 
he has had representation from people like 
the Canadian Film Makers Council or others. 
Is he satisfied that a Canadian production 
with Canadian talent in this province can 
compete fairly and have equal access to the 
marketplace? I specifically think of the ques- 
tion of distribution and exhibition, which 
partly comes under the feds and partly under 
Culture and Recreation. As an industry do 
you think they can compete fairly in this 
province and do you really think they have 
an equal chance? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Are you talking about 
feature-length films? 


Mr. Samis: Yes, feature-length films. 
(Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I don’t. 


Mr. Samis: Then what are you doing as 
the person who represents this industry via 
the government to try to influence your col- 
leagues in Culture and Recreation and the 
federal government to do something to help 
this Ontario industry compete and have a 
fair chance? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If you ask the question 
as to whether we have a first-class film 
versus a first-class film, I think we can 
compete, but there is some difficulty. 


Mr. Samis: I’m not asking you that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Then the question 


doesn’t really have the substance such that 


1 can answer. 


Mr. Samis: Sure it does. 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’m saying if it is an 
equal product to what’s being produced in 
other places, then we are not in a competitive 
position. 


Mr. Samis: I’m merely suggesting this is 
an industry in this province which has poten- 
tial. No one will deny that. There are prob- 
lems all along the course. All I’m asking you 
as the Minister of Industry and Tourism 
is what are you doing to ensure that they 
have a chance to compete with their compe- 
tition, which is almost exclusively American, 
on a reasonable and fair basis? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, it is not. 
Mr. Samis: I said almost exclusively. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The major portion of 


films last year came from a country known 
as China. 


Mr. Samis: But they are not shown in 
Canada and they are not shown in Ontario 
in the most commercially patronized institu- 
tions of this province. Take Toronto, for ex- 
ample. All I’m saying is what are you doing 
to give this industry a fair chance? I realize 
there are other jurisdictions involved. All I 
want to know is what you’re doing to assist 
this industry to have a chance in this market? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: As I said to you earlier, 
through our trade missions, we are affording 
them the opportunity of going to foreign mar- 
kets to sell their films for feature film pre- 
sentations —such as “The Man who Skied 
Down Everest”; we made some arrangements 
for them. 


Secondly, we’ve opened up certain markets 
for features which relate to television and 
education. 


Mr. Samis: My point here is that the sur- 
vival of this industry is based on access to 
the market in this province and they have a 
very limited opportunity of getting into it 
in the first place. We talk about exhibition 
and distribution in this province—talk to any 
film maker and he'll tell you the problems he 
has competing. Surely that’s part of the in- 
dustry of Ontario? 


Mr. Fleck: You can’t make people go to 
see a film. 


Mr. Samis: They’re just asking for a chance 
to compete on an equal basis with their 
American competition. 


Mr. Fleck: They have that. 


Mr. Samis: I would suggest they don’t have 
it at all if you look at how the system is 


structured and controlled right now. The 
federal minister has said so openly and I 
think the federal Minister of Communications 
has brought up the matter as well. The thing 
is that in Ottawa they don’t seem to know 
where they want to go. They talk about it 
but they can’t seem to get a coherent policy. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If I follow you, you are 
talking about the national or international 
film houses, theatres, which select the movies 
which will be distributed to their theatre 
chains throughout Canada and the United 
States and so on. Some of our Canadian films 
have been able to participate very—“The 
Man Who Skied Down Everest,” I think, is 
doing— 


Mr. Samis: Which film? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: “The Man Who Skied 
Down Everest,” which was made by a Cana- 
dian producer, an Ottawa producer, Crawley 
Films. 


Mr. Samis: Okay, Crawley. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It’s been able to do 
fairly well. Through our ministry they found 
a European buyer of the film, and I hope 
within the next week or two they'll make 
an announcement which will relate to very 
substantial sums of money. They have said to 
us they’d like to have certain exclusive rights 
or protective rights or compulsory rights by 
which the Odeon Theatres, 20th Century Fox 
and whatever else is involved will have to 
show their films. As my deputy has already 
said you can put that force position in but if 
people don’t go to see them, the profitability 
of the theatre starts to raise some questions. 


Mr. Samis: I just point out that over 92 
countries in the world have some form of 
legislation to assist their film industries in 
getting access to the markets. There is a 
variety of ways of doing it but over 90 coun- 
tries have some form of legislation. I ac- 
knowledge that some of this goes beyond 
your ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Far beyond. 


Mr. Samis: In closing, Mr. Chairman, I'd 
like to say I would hope the minister would 
take a serious interest in the problems of this 
industry. From my experience of his visits to 
my particular riding I know he’s a man who 
has—I’m frankly surprised at his extraordinary 
interest in colour. I notice when the minister 
comes to my riding— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Blue is always a great 
colour. 





ee eee 


————— 
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Mr. Samis: —he has a great capacity for 
discovering blue in his environment. He im- 
mediately seizes upon the occasion to glorify 
the colour and the merits of that colour to 
the audience whoever they may be. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s right. I have no 
fear of recognizing blue as one that— 


Mr. Wildman: Do you want blue rooms? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If the minister can trans- 
late his interest in colour to the film industry, 
I think the film industry would be extremely 
healthy in this province. 


Mr. Wildman: Do you want blue movies? 


Mr. Samis: We'll let the minister respond 
to that one. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It’s amazing how the 
socialists all know about blue movies, isn’t it? 


Mr. Samis: Don’t tell me you don’t; now 
come on. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No I don’t watch them. 
Mr. Samis: We didn’t say he did, either. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I get them in reality. 


Mr. Yakabuski: Talk to Mr. Ziemba. He 
doesn’t know about blue movies. 


Mr. Samis: You must have them your way, 
too. 


Hon. Mr. Benneit: Mr. Samis, one of the 
things we have to try to accomplish in this 
province and this country—it has nothing to do 
with Ontario; I think it has to be more of a 
national situation—is to get some unification 
in the film industry. We have various sectors 
of it and theyre going off, because of their 
own selective interests, in different directions. 


I recall a day not so many months ago in 
my office when by chance it happened’ that 
I had representatives of two of the three sec- 
tors of the film industry make appointments 
to come in and see me. It was amazing. One 
came in in the morning and he had nothing 
good to say about certain aspects of the in- 
industry and certain people in the industry. 
The fellow who came in in the afternoon 
was the fellow the first fellow had been 
talking about and he started and he had 
nothing good to say about either of the two 
fellows who were in opposition to his views. 
It depends on which position you happen to 
be working. 

I have tried to bring them together, through 
the people in our ministry, to understand 
that we're not going to succeed if were 
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fighting ourselves. That’s really what we’ve 
been doing—not only in Ontario; as I say 
it’s right across Canada. In the film industry 
we have not been able to find an under- 
standing of what they really want. Each 
one has an idea what he wants without 
worrying about what the industry wants. 


[8:30] 


Mr. Samis: Can I just conclude, Mr. Chair- 
man, by saying I would hope that the feds 
and the province would stop this game of 
ping-pong and get down to business, and try 
to do something for this industry. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 


‘Mr. Reed: Just pertinent to the subject of 
the film industry, I’d like to express my 
vested interest here. I would like to know 
where the interest of the Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism ends and the Ministry of Cul- 
ture and Recreation begins vis-a-vis the film 
industry? It seems that the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Tourism has encouraged the pro- 
duction of film in Ontario, but that has been 
of the imported kind; that is, film that is 
financed, probably directed, budgeted and 
starred by people from outside this country. 
The product is made here because it’s a 
darn good idea for a film maker to make a 
film in Canada. We've got the best tech- 
nology, weve got very competent talent, I 
might add, and it’s a good tax write off. 


At any rate that’s very good, and I think 
the people who are involved in the industry 
directly are very much aware and very ap- 
preciative of those opportunities, especially 
those work opportunities, for performers, for 
technical people and so on, but still there 
is this quest to have a Canadian film in- 
dustry. There is an Australian film industry, 
there is a British film industry, there is a 
French film industry, a very active Japanese 
film industry and so on. As my friend pointed 
out, there are elements of assistance in every 
place where the industry thrives. The truth 
is that when you make film, you may make 
20 films and have one emerge as being a 
marketable commodity on a world-wide basis. 
That's the way every country operates its 
industry and that’s the way the industry lives. 
Only one in 20 or one in 40 or maybe one 
in 100 has that capacity to become an inter- 
national commodity. But the fact is that 
in other countries, by virtue of geographic 
location, by virtue of the amount of area they 
have around them without competition and 
so on, they have either a greater or a lesser 
chance of being a vital industry unto them- 
selves. 
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In the United States, the American film 
industry has the opportunity to make that 
20 or 40 or 60, or however many it is, to 
produce one of international merit, by virtue 
of the fact that there is an audience of 
200 million people that can go and see those 
products, mediocre as they may be. 


Interjection. 

Mr. Reed: Because they don’t have the 
good Canadian technology and talent, that’s 
right. 

Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, wasn’t Mr. 
Lane next on the list? 


Mr. Chairman: I thought that you were 
just asking a question, Mr. Reed. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Reed: If I might be allowed, I would 
just like to ask the minister if any kind of 
system has been considered by his ministry 
to provide this assistance? I’m thinking here 
of possibly the levy system, when an amount 
of money is taken from ticket sales, from 
sales receipts, awarded to the successful film 
maker on a basis of his box office and so 
on? Is there any consideration being given 
along those lines? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, I would 
have to say at this point I know of none. 
That would be through the Ministry of Rev- 
enue. Just let me say to you the one thing 
that worries me about that is that we con- 
tinue to talk about the successful film pro- 
ducer who would get a reward for the num- 
ber of admissions tto his particular showing; 
and the small producer, in his first two or 
three tries, may not have a successful film 
and as a result of no extra revenue coming 
in he could be long gone to— 


Mr. Reed: There could be other means of 
looking after the— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Just a moment. The 
public purse only has so much money in it. 


Mr. Reed: Quite so. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If you’re going to start 
feeding the film industry I can tell you— 
and in no disparaging way do I say it— 
there’s no industry that can eat up funds 
faster, to my knowledge, than the film in- 
dustry. Talk to some of the film producers; 
because of the type of operation it’s in, they 
just seem to lose full control of where 
they’re going cost-wise. That’s one of the 
things that I’ve been warned about by the 
industry itself, 


Mr. Reed: Quite so. However, in a system 
that rewarded success, there would be no 
request for funding per se. It would simply 
be a means of assuring that the fellow who 
did turn out to be competent and turned 
out a good product the first time would have 
some stake money to do it the second time. 


Mr. Kerrio: Do you have any awareness of 
whether there was a Dorothy Hamill skating 
film filmed in Toronto, a TV film? 


An hon. member: Yes. 


Mr. Kerrio: The reason I broach the 
question is that it seemed very odd to me 
that on nationwide television—and I’ve got to 
tell you it was an extremely good show— 
there was no credit given to the fact that 
that was filmed in Toronto, Canada. I tell 
you they would go a long way to find the 
kind of backdrop they had here. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Angus asked a 
question earlier this afternoon about whether 
accreditation was given to locations for film- 
ing or the position of a film in Ontario. I 
know last week a film was shown on tele- 
vision here in Toronto—J didn’t see it—which 
used scenes from the waterfront and various 
other places. It would appear that at no time 
during the film was there any indication as 
to where the film actually happened to be 
shot. Canadians, of course, were aware of 
the fact when they saw the CN Tower and 
two or three other things. It was easy for 
Canadians, Ontarians and Torontonians to 
know where it was taken. But that’s very 
true, there was no accreditation. 


Mr. Kerrio: Particularly this one, where 
they were using the skating facility at City 
Hall. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, that was the same 


film. 


Mr. Lane: Even though I live in the 
tourist area, I want to talk to you tonight 
more about the industry side of the ministry. 
In spite of the fact, as I understand it, that 
the province as a whole didn’t really have a 
good tourist year this year, my area did 
reasonably well. I suppose the improved 
ferry system, the improved highways and 
other factors were instrumental in us having 
a good year, in spite of a poor year across 
the province. 

What I’m concerned about mostly, and I 
think the whole north is in the same posi- 
tion, is that we’re hungry up there for in- 
dustry. I personally feel that the resources 
that are in the north should be further 
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developed in the north, that is, the wood 
products and the mining products. When we 
export these raw resources, we export our 
young people which is our greatest resource. 
if we finished a lot more of these products 
in the north, we would not be taking land 
away from a food production basis. We have 
lots of land up there that won't produce 
anything and certainly could support in- 
dustry. We would be supplying work for our 
young people who are born and raised in the 
north and want to stay there but can’t be- 
cause they can’t find a suitable livelihood. 
What I'm going to ask you is how many 
municipalities have taken advantage of finan- 
cial assistance for industrial parks? 


Hion. Mr. Bennett: At the moment, we 
have nine municipalities that have made 
direct application. There are numerous 
municipalities throughout Ontario that have 
made inquiries in relationship to it and, for 
one reason or another at the moment have 
not proceeded to submit their applications 
in completed form to the Ontario Develop- 
ment Corporation and the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Tourism. 


Out of the nine, three have been awarded 
or have been approved, and they are all 
before the Ontario Municipal Board. One 
happens to be Sault Ste. Marie, the other is 
Perth, and the other is Kingston, if I recall 
correctly. They will have a total in the 
range between $350,000 and $400,000 
granted to them in loans. They will have the 
ability to service about 76 acres or there- 
abouts. Those three are approved and, as I 
say, are at present before the Municipal 
Board. We'll have to await the Municipal 
Board’s concurrence of them taking the funds 
on the basis granted to them by ODC. 


Of the other six, there are a number of 
complications, some because the zoning isn’t 
proper on the land, some because there aren’t 
adequate services to the principal sites and 
others because some annexations and things 
of that nature will have to be carried out. 
At the moment there are nine. I would have 
to think there’s got to be at least 40 or 47— 
I remember seeing the figure not so long ago— 
other communities who have been in and 
discussed it with us in detail. 


Mr. Lane: So there is really quite an in- 
terest being shown in the programme itself? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Bennett: The programme only re- 
lates to northern and eastern Ontario, so we 
are dealing with those communities at the 
moment, There seems to be enough interest. 
Again, it’s a matter of people getting all of the 
requirements in order before the approvals 
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can be given. I think the programme, given 
another year or so, will become a very eftec- 
tive programme in those communities. 


Mr. Lane: I’m glad to hear that, because 
often when I get track of somebody who 
wants to expand or develop an industry, the 
question is “Where am I going to go?” and 
“Where am I going to locate?” and we just 
don’t seem to have the serviced land avail- 
able for him to locate on and he gets away 
from us. Maybe we couldn't get him anyway, 
but certainly there would be more chance 
of stopping him there if we had serviced land 
for him, I appreciate what you said. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would think that it 
would be well for the members in eastern 
and northern Ontario to be maybe good infor- 
mation officers to those municipalities. They 
are the groups that really have suffered the 
lack of serviced industrial land availability 
in their communities and | think it would be 
well for the MPPs to advise the mayors or 
their industrial commissioners or others that 
we are in a position where we can accept 
applications providing all of the conditions 
can be met. I think we’ve cut the conditions 
down to the bare minimum. 


Mr. Lane: So they are all reasonable now. 
That is good. I have some questions I want 
to ask you about NODC but it will be in a 
later vote. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Okay. 

Mr. Lane: Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Eakins? 

Mr. Eakins: I am going to pass on this one. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Miller? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think the minister had a request from 
a Denny Wilson in Dunnville, who is in the 
fish net making business, and I know it was 
discussed here at some length— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Which? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Denny Wilson. Has he 
been in touch with the minister or not? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Fish nets? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Fish nets, yes. Again, they 
are competing with the Orient for this busi- 
ness. He thas something like $50,000 worth of 
equipment and could employ 10 to 12 people 
in an area where it is needed, and the net is 
needed itoo, because it is close to Lake Erie, 
one of the main fishing areas in Ontario. I 
wondered if there was any possibility of 
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having assistance or protection for this type 
of industry? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: First of all, Mr. Chair- 
man, it doesn’t appear as if at the moment 
I am aware of an application by Dennis 
Wilson, but I will be glad to ask my people 
to take note of it and to review the files to- 
morrow. If the member has any information 
on the application I would be glad to receive 
it, but I don’t recall it. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: 
Kitchener office. 


I directed him to the 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would be glad to re- 
view it with them and see what the situation 
is. I'm not sure what you mean by “pro- 
tection.” 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I think on prices he has 
parshi's competing with the imported pro- 
ucts. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Garland is saying 
that you might be referring to low cost im- 
ports from places like Japan? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: This is causing him some 
difficulty in being able to compete in the 
market situation in this province or this coun- 
tryP If you were to send us the information, 
sir, in the meantime we shall consult with 
our people at the Kitchener office to see 
exactly what has transpired. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: A further question that is 
of some concern is, how are the firms select- 
ed to represent Ontario products in the foreign 
marketsP I notice we get bulletins on a 
regular basis regarding trade missions. How 
are they selected for that? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, may I 
suggest that we defer that until the next vote? 
That will be really under the— 


Mr. Chairman: There is not going to be 
any discussion on the next vote. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It’s not going to be 
discussed under the next vote? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Has it been discussed? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The chairman says that 
from what Mr. Angus and Mr. Eakins have 
told him there will be no discussion on the 
next vote. I am getting about as confused here 
as I do in my ministry on occasions. 

You are asking how people are selected for 
what we call the trade missions, technology 
missions and so on. 


[8:45] 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Our field representatives 
will go out, as they do, visiting with industries 
and so on reviewing their products, their de- 
sign, their development and their production 
system. They look at the potential for domes- 
tic market sales of the product and whether 
they have the potential or the capacity to get 
into export of their goods. 

If they have, they will consult with our 
people in our 15 foreign locations in the world 
as to the possibilities of that particular pro- 
duct having a marketable position wherever it 
might be. After they have that information 
back and if there is a market position, they 
will consult with the industry to see whether 
Mr. Jones of fish nets would like to go on a 
trade mission to Europe or some other area 
because what we have statistically would in- 
dicate there is potential for sales. 

We don’t guarantee that there will be sales. 
What we do guarantee is that when he goes 
to that particular country or area of the world 
we will have lined up X number of people 
for him to meet and discuss the possibilities 
of selling his product to them, We will also 
likely try to arrange, if possible, an oppor- 
tunity for him to get involved in a joint 
venture licensing arrangement. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Is this subsidized by your 
ministry? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Only to the tune of the 
return economy air fare to the destination. 
His expenses, as far as they concern hotels, 
meals and any other commitments he makes 
while out of the country, are entirely his 
responsibility. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: If he is interested, he gets 
in touch with your ministry? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If he feels—let me put 
it this way and we'll go at it from the other 
direction. We hhave some industrialists who 
come to us and say, “I have some indications 
that there is a possibility of marketing my 
product in ABC country ‘because of inquiries 
which have come to me through different 
types of sources.” If we can verify that there 
is potential for his product in those markets, 
we could very well extend him an invitation 
to look at the possibilities of going on one of 
our trade missions to that area. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How much was spent this 
past year on this aspect? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Tl get it for you. 


Mr. York: One hundred and forty-eight 
thousand dollars. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: That was $148,000? 
Thank you. 


Mr. York: No, sorry, $292,000. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: That $292,000 is for 
how many missions? 

Mr. York: Thirty-eight. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Thirty-eight missions to 
42 countries of the world. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Forty-two? 
Mr. York: Thirty-eight. 
Mr. Eakins: They pay their own way? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. The government of 
Ontario pays the economy return fare. All 
other expenses incurred by the individual are 
paid either by himself or through his com- 
pany. 


Mr. York: May I correct that, Mr. Minister? 
The budget was $292,000. The number of 
missions was 42. We went to 39 countries. 
The number of companies which participated 
was 340. 


Mr. B. Newman: Am I up next, Mr. Chair- 
man? 


Mr. Chairman: 
McKessock. 


You and then Mr. 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to ask the min- 
istry concerning the Ontario Research Foun- 
dation and what they have done in connection 
with the contaminants which our friends 
across the river in Detroit and the state of 
Michigan have especially in relation to PBB, 
PCV, PVC. 


Mr. Stadelman: The question was what are 
we doing with respect to contaminants enter- 
ing the waters at the border? 


Mr. B. Newman: The waters of the Great 
Lakes. After all, the PBBs are found through- 
out the state of Michigan. The rain waters 
will wash that into Lake Huron and Lake 
Michigan and they are going in that direction. 
The contaminant has been such a serious 
threat in the state of Michigan that hundreds 
of thousands of cattle have been killed off, 
if I'm not mistaken. Hundreds of thousands 
of cattle have been killed off and individuals 
in the state have gone bankrupt; they found 
PCVs in every place one could think of, even 
in nursing mothers. 


Mr. Stadelman: That’s in the United States. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s right. 


Mr. Stadelman: We ourselves, of course, 
do not have any responsibility for the control 
of these elements in our environment. That’s 
with the Ministry of the Environment. 


Mr. B. Newman: I’m just wondering what 
you people can do to avert this. 


Mr. Stadelman: We have, as you know, 
carried on extensive analytical development 
for these things in wildlife and in fish, et 
cetera. ‘We have done a lot of analysis for 
the Ministry of the Environment but as for 
the actual control measures, we're not in- 


volved. 


Mr. B. Newman: Have you made recom- 
mendations to the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment so that— 


Mr. Stadelman: I don’t believe so. Not in 
the sense of recommending what the levels 


should be. 


Mr. B. Newman: What are you doing then 
if youre not making that type of recommen- 
dation? Everyone knows that that contam- 
inant is present. 


Mr. Stadelman: I believe that the Ministry 
of the Environment should be quite aware 
of this and determine what the level should 
be. 


Mr. B. Newman: I would think that the 
research foundation would be looking into 
the dangers of the contaminant. 


Mr. Stadelman: Medically, no; the levels, 
yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: Who will the average 
individual look to to see that he is drinking 
safe water; that he is eating foods which 
are not contaminated with the various chemi- 
cals I’ve mentioned? 


Mr. Stadelman: This responsibility is part 
of the Ministry of the Environment. 


Mr. B. Newman: Then you have nothing 
to do with that? 


Mr. Stadelman: Not with— 


Mr. B. Newman: How about chlorine in 
water? 


Mr. Stadelman: We are really a contract- 
ing agency to the Ministry of the Environment 
to carry out those analyses and procedures—or 
to develop those methods of analysis which 
they require. As you know, perhaps 25 per 
cent of the work we do is concerned with 
environmental problems. Of this 25 per cent 
I would guess that 70 per cent really is to 
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help industry or to do work contracted with 
us by industry regarding environmental 
problems. 


Mr. B. Newman: Have you made recom- 
mendation to any of the ministries, including 
this minister, that certain chemicals not be 
used? 


Mr. Stadelman: No, I don’t— 


Mr. B. Newman: In the manufacturing 
process? 


Mr. Stadelman: No. 


Mr. B. Newman: Don’t you think you have 
a responsibility to the citizenry to be making 
such a recommendation? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, so that 
we get the position of the Ontario Research 
Foundation in a very clear picture—the On- 
tario Research Foundation, as this gentle- 
man has said, acts as a contracting agency 
for the Ministry of Industry and Tourism, the 
Ministry of the Environment, the federal 
government of Canada, other private corpora- 
tions across this province or across the 
country. In other words, they contract with 
them to do research analysis of certain pro- 
ducts, certain chemicals or whatever else 
it might be. 

It is not a general research operation by 
which we start involving ourselves in the 
environmental ‘aspects of Lake Ontario or 
other water systems. In other words, it’s a 
contracting relationship which will indicate 
whether a product has viability and whether 
it will ultimately produce what the individual 
who has invented it or is producing it claims 
it will do. In other words, it’s a verifying 
agency. 'We use it through the development 
corporation. 

The Ontario Development Corporation, for 
example, Mr. Newman, on occasions will go 
to the Ontario Research Foundation and 
present them with the problem of a par- 
ticular applicant who’s looking for money 
to develop a certain product, and ask them 
whether it really will accomplish what the 
applicant is claiming it can do. It’s not a 
general research foundation of the nature you 
would be alluding to in your question. 


Mr. B. Newman: In the implementing of 
new procedures in manufacturing, certain 
types of chemicals are used. Has the founda- 
tion asked industry to replace certain chemi- 
cones with others because of the hazards to 
ifet 


Mr. Fleck: The ORF only answers ques- 
tions that it’s asked; it doesn’t ask questions 
back. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It’s pure research. 


Mr. Fleck: It is asked some questions by 
industry or by ministries of government and 
it answers those questions. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, who— 


Mr. Fleck: It’s not its role—it is the role 
of the Ministry of the Environment to set 
the standards or to raise the questions. It’s 
the role of ORF, if they’re asked to, to 
measure whether some product or some 
material meets whatever test it is that the 
Ministry of the Environment sets up. 


Mr. B. Newman: I’m not quite satisfied 
with the answer but I will pursue this with 
the Ministry of the Environment. J think the 
Ontario Research Foundation has a responsi- 
bility in this lime. Who else is going to notify 
the manufacturer? After all, he is interested 
in producing a product; sometimes, he is not 
concerned with the elements that go into the 
manufacture of that product. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is a direct res- 
ponsibility of the Minister of the Environ- 
ment (Mr. Kerr) in terms of the production 
system that he happens to be using. 


Mr. Stadelman: I can say that on a number 
of occasions we have drawn tthe manu- 
facturers’ attention to environmental] prob- 
lems, which we ran into in other work with 
them. That’s the truth. But as to what are 
allowable levels, that iis the responsibility 
of the Ministry of the Environment. We have 
contributed by developing test methods to 
determine the levels of various pollutants. 
We thave recommended and have carried on 
work in certain aspects of pollution control, 
which we hope will make a significant con- 
tribution down the line for the control of 
pollutants. 


Mr. B. Newman: I won't ask any other 
questions, Mr. Chairman. 1 will try to talk 
to the gentleman on the side. 


Mr. Stadelman: Sir, ’'d be very delighted. 
We could go into it much further, It’s a very 
complicated question. 


Mr. B. Newman: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Chairman: I would just like to remind 
the members that we only have an hour and 
a half left for the estimates of the Ministry 
of Industry and Tourism. Mr. McKessock and 
Mr. Johnson have indicated they want to 
speak. 


Mr. McKessock: I notice item 8 provides 
$1,127,000 to be spent on industrial develop- 
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ment. On the opposite page, after you take 
out wages, employee benefits, supplies and 
equipment, about a third is left for services. 
Does that mean a third is left for the services 
to the public? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Services? This brings 
into being the industrial parks location pro- 
gramme that we were speaking of earlier. 


Mr. McKessock: I’m just questioning the 
$1,127,000 that is spent on industrial de- 
velopment and the fact that on the other 
page about a third of that amount goes for 
services. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You're referring to the 
$464,000? 


Mr. \McKessock: Yes. 
Is this actually what is spent on services 


to the people? 


Mr. Fleck: No, because a lot of the salaries 
would be to pay the people who are pro- 
viding services. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Right. 


Mr. McKessock: Well, could I have a 
statement sent to me as to where this 
$464,000 is spent? 


Mr. Fleck: You’ve got it right there in 
front of you. 


Mr. McKessock: I’d be satisfied just to 
have this sent to me. 


Mr. Fleck: Okay. We can do that. 


Mr. McKessock: Also, regarding item 4, 
where there is $135,000 for services, could 
I have a statement sent to me as to where 
that money is spent? I am referring to service 
industries development, which is item 4, of 
vote 2102. 


Mr. Fleck: Yes, sure. 
Mr. McKessock: Fine, thanks. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Johnson? 


Mr. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, the Ministry 
of Industry and Tourism seems to be really 
concerned with the north and east, and I am 
quite concerned with portions of western 
Ontario, especially in and around the riding 
I represent. We lost a factory just two weeks 
ago; it employed 150 people. At another 
factory about 80 people were laid off, and at 
a factory in Markdale, in Mr. McKessock’s 
riding, more than 100 people lost their jobs. 
While we perhaps aren’t in a position where 
we can hope to have a lot ieee HN we 
certainly can’t afford to lose the industry 
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that we do have. In a small community the 
loss of 150 employees is quite a substantial 
loss. 


[9:00] 


I would hope there’s some way that your 
ministry can put some thrust towards re- 
placing the industry that is lost or even 
encouraging some small industries to locate in 
these areas, rather than being mostly con- 
cerned, as I mentioned earlier, with the 
north. In the one instance it relates to the 
textile industry that was referred to earlier. 
It was a shoe company. In 1975, 45 per cent 
of shoes in this classification were imported; 
and in 1976, 55 per cent; and they estimate 
in 1977, it will be 65 per cent. The com- 
pany just gave up. These are some of the 
problems we have. As the minister, maybe 
you could work with the federal people to 
see that if we can’t get protection then a 
certain quota so that an industry isn’t des- 
troyed because of imports. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: First of all, two mem- 
bers have raised with me the closing out of 
two or three children’s wear shoe industries 
in their particular communities. We have 
been discussing it with other people in the 
shoe industry as well. I am aware of the fact 
that the reason they have closed down is that 
foreign-made shoes are being imported into 
Canada at a price which is far below what 
they can possibly compete with, though they 
have been trying to hold on for the last year 
or two in producing shoes against a very 
strong competitive position by foreign im- 
porters. 

While Mr. Chretien has been made aware 
of the fact and while he has taken action, 
the whole leather industry has some very 
difficult days in front of it. We have been 
able to continue to compete very favourably 
in adult shoes, in a special selective-wear 
type of shoe. I should say before I get off 
this point that these companies closed down 
and the manufacturing did not go to Mont- 
real because the parent company in Mont- 
real, for example, makes outerwear footwear 
—rubber boots, galoshes, rubbers and so on. 
They are not equipped to get into the shoe 
production. They have just closed up these 
operations for the moment. 


Mr. McKessock: I’m glad to hear that. 
Would you put Markdale at the top of that 
list Mr. Johnson mentioned? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You and Mr. Johnson 
fight that one out as to who is at the top of 
the list. We have one or two other Canadian 
companies in shoe manufacturing that are 
presently American-owned, or other than 
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Canadian-owned, that are wishing to sever 
their Canadian plants away from the parent 
company in the United States. We have been 
talking to some employees of one of the 
companies to repatriate the company back 
into Canadian ownership. They have been 
looking at the three different plants that you 
two gentlemen have spoken to me about. 
They hope to make a decision in relationship 
to at least one of the three plants and maybe 
two of the three plants, depending on what 
they believe is their potential volume of sales 
in this province and this country. 


It looks very possible that at least one of 
the three will be taken into their control and 
used for the manufacture of men’s wear shoes 
in particular. I have no real confirmation of 
that, nor would I expect it before the next 
two or three weeks pass because it will de- 
pend on how successful they are in nego- 
tiating the acquisition of the shares of the 
American company back into Canadian own- 
ership. It is a very interesting development. 
I have already spoken on the textile industry 
and I really can’t add a great deal. These 
two areas, textile and apparel and the leather 
industry, which is the shoe industry, have 
been under severe pressure and competition 
from foreign sources. As long as we have 
people who will sit in Ottawa and advise 
their minister that a free trade policy seems 
to be the one that we as Canadians should 
be moving toward, I can only see more diffi- 
cult days for industry such as the ones we 
have already spoken of. 


It is great when you have 250 million 
people. Then you can produce in your own 
market and find a very viable opportunity. 
When you produce for 22 million or 24 mil- 
lion people, then you have outside sources 
as competitors such as we meet in the United 
States but even more from the foreign and 
third-world countries. It becomes very difficult 
for government, federally and provincially, ito 
convince Canadians to further invest money 
into plant productions and technology when 
they cannot see any real opportunities that 
the Canadian market is going ito be theirs for 
a period of time down the road. 

Again I say to Mr. Samis, we’ve protected 
certain parts of the apparel industry for the 
moment. There were certain actions taken 
in the shirt industry two or three years ago 
and they have been extended for a period of 
time by Mr. Jamieson and now agreed to by 
Mr. Chretien. That is the only way we are 
going to get Canadians to pour money into 
industrial improvement and new technology, 
if this government at the federal level starts 
giving some guarantees that their market is 
not going to be eroded by a freer trade policy 


from other foreign countries. But we do 
assure you that we are trying ito lure other 
shoe manufacturers into those plants to oc- 
cupy the employment and the machinery that 
is presently there. 


Vote 2102 agreed to. 
Vote 2103 agreed to. 


On vote 2104, tourism development pro- 
gramme: 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I had some 
questions regarding tourism development in 
northern Ontario especially. As the minister 
knows, tourism is one of the biggest indus- 
tries in northern Ontario and when there is 
a slump in the tourist industry then it affects 
the whole economy of the north, especially 
areas like mine in Algoma. Especially when 
you have along the north shore of Lake 
Huron upwards of 22 per cent unemploy- 
ment, and you have situations where a lot 
of money has been poured into those areas 
but there hasn’t been a great miany jobs 
produced as a result. We had hopes of 
Winlock Veneer and so on opening in Blind 
River, but that looks like it bogged down, 
and recently Sullivan Trailer and Equipment 
shut down in Thessalon, and so on, s0 tour- 
ism obviously is very important. I ‘am inter- 
ested in the comments the minister made on 
a trip to my riding this summer. In ‘Wawa, he 
talked about the slump in the tourist trade 
and mentioned a couple of things like the 
American Bicentennial, the American elec- 
tion, the Olympics and so on. I certainly 
agree those had effect, but the minister also 
mentioned a couple of other things which 
he said were hard to deal with ‘and weren't 
going to disappear, I understand. For in- 
stance, increased gasoline prices, higher 
priced accommodation in Canada and the 
minimum wage policy. I want to deal 
especially with the increased gasoline prices. 


As the minister knows in certain areas of 
Algoma we pay enormously high gasoline 
prices. I mentioned in the Ministry of the 
Environment estimates that in some parts of 
northern Algoma we are now paying 51 cents 
per half gallon of premium gasoline, the 
reason being that you can’t get $1.02 on the 
old pumps it has to be 51 cents. So, of 
course, many tourists going into those stations 
when they first drive in feel that they are 
getting a real bargain at 51 cents until they 
realize that they are paying for half a 
gallon. Then you have the situation where 
in White River the gasoline dealers are pay- 
ing more to the oil companies for the gasoline 
than the consumers are in Sault Ste. Marie. 
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You've the other situation just outside of 
the Sault where gasoline prices jump 10 or 
12 cents more per gallon so that if a person 
is a dealer within 40 or 50 miles of the 
Sault he might as well forget about a lot of 
the market, because people are going to drive 
to the Sault. Generally I think we have to 
look at this problem in relation to tourism 
and admit that one of the main reasons for 
the drop in tourism—and I hope it is not 
going to be a trend—is at the gas pump. I 
would like to know what your ministry is 
doing to try and encourage the Ministry of 
Energy and the other ministries of the 
government that have some say in this, some 
jurisdiction in this, to try and alleviate these 
outlandish gasoline prices that we are paying 
in northern Ontario and especially in the 
small communities of the north, so that we 
can encourage tourism, and not only tourism 
but other types of industry that are depend- 
ent on transportation. I would appreciate 
it if the minister could expand on the com- 
ments that he made in Wawa when he was 
looking for blue this summer. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think you will agree 
that I mentioned a number of points. One 
was the basic economics and the economies 
of the time, both in Canada and the United 
States, didn’t really lend themselves to mas- 
sive travel. People were becoming much 
more concerned about their dollar and how 
far it would take them. 


I mentioned the bicentennial and _ the 
Olympics. 1 went on to a number of other 
things, including prices and the cost of 
accommodation and food in the province of 
Ontario which are making us less competitive 
with our American counterparts. Gas is one 
of them. 

I tell you gas prices, when you get into the 
north part of the country, are as confusing 
as a number of other issues. You can travel 
in certain parts of Sault Ste. Marie and find 
gas at a certain price and travel, as you say, 
two miles outside the city limits and because 
there is a less competitive position—because 
Imperial Oil or one of the others happens 
to have the exclusive station; it’s not really 
Imperial Oil but it’s Imperial Oil by supply 
although it’s privately held—the prices are 
considerably different. 

May I only point out to you that I don’t 
altogether agree that it’s the most highly 
priced gas in the province of Ontario. There 
happens to be a service station, Texaco by 
brand, on Bay Street, within three or four 
blocks of where we are sitting tonight, which 
has gasoline at 99.9 cents a gallon. I went 
and checked it myself this week. That indi- 
cates to you that to some degree you could 


consider it an excessive charge on gas even 
in the downtown Metropolitan Toronto area. 


Mr. Angus: You can shop around a little 
bit more here. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It depends on whether 
you have an ounce of gas left or whether 
you have a half a tank left—how much 
shopping around you can do. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s certainly true but in 
White River you have to go 200 miles in 
each direction. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There are a few sta- 
tions in those 200 miles, too. I know that 
when you get into White River you've got 
about four or five stations within a rather 
confined— 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, but the pricing of all 
of the gas in all of those stations is very 
similar and very high. 


Mr. Eakins: It is a captive market. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, it’s a captive mar- 
ket and I suppose that’s why some tourist 
operations are priced as they are, too, be- 
cause of the captive market. 


Mr. Wildman: What you say is true about 
competition and volume sales lowering the 
prices in places like Thunder Bay and the 
Sault. Tl admit that but the problem is when 
the tourist goes to White River. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, I don’t disagree. 


Mr. Wildman: He looks at the price and 
the dealer says, “I can’t help it. I pay more 
for my gas to the oil company than the con- 
sumers are paying in Sault Ste. Marie where 
you just filled up. You are now having to 
refill when you are in White River.” What 
can be done about this? The Minister of 
Energy doesn’t offer any solutions. As a 
ministry involved with tourism, what are you 
trying to do about the situation or what are 
you suggesting to them should be done? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think that the Min- 
ister of Energy (Mr. Timbrell) — it’s been 
brought to his attention by people such as 
you that you consider prices of petroleum to 
be excessive in the areas which you happen 
to represent. My ministry, through its per- 
sonnel, has brought it to his attention. 

As you know, we have discussed the ones 
on some of the major highways in the prov- 
ince of Ontario where the people of Ontario 
happen to own the real estate that the service 
centres are located on. The Minister of Trans- 
portation and Communications has renego- 
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tiated or, I should say, in renegotiating or 
extending the lease arrangements, he has set 
up a better percentage position which would 
not be adding to the cost of a gallon of 
gasoline at those service centres. 

We have no policy. I think the moment 
you start getting involved in trying to set 
gas price policies across this province you 
have undertaken a nice challenge for your- 
self. It is not likely ever to be satisfactorily 
arrived at because there will still be great 
differences of opinion as to what the price of 
a gallon should be in any given community 
across the province. 

We have suggested to the Minister of En- 
ergy places where we think there is some 
excessive charging. As the Minister of En- 
ergy, he has followed it up with some of the 
petroleum companies when we have given 
specific cases. 

In some cases, I would say, from the re- 
ports that came back to me, they clearly 
indicated how they arrived at the price of a 
gallon of gas. Without getting into all the 
personalities I think it wouldn’t be such a 
bad thing to start looking at what some of 
the end business people are taking for them- 
selves. I am not referring to the petroleum 
company. I am referring to some of the inde- 
pendents. I don’t wish to lump them all into 
the same package; I said in some cases. Some 
of the independent retailers of gasoline in 
certain parts of our province are not taking a 
small margin of profit. 


Mr. Samis: Like along the 401. 
Mr. Eakins: The 401 is a ripoff. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Just a moment, so we 
don’t get confused. The 401 is company- 
controlled, Mr. Samis; it’s not run by an 
independent company. 


Mr. Samis: The member from Haliburton 
hit the nose on the head; it’s a ripoff. 


Mr. Eakins: That’s a captive market, too. 
If you drive to Windsor and you have to pull 
off for gasoline and pay the prices they were 
charging this summer, it certainly is a ripoff, 


Mr. Wildman: I won’t prolong this because 
I know the time constraints here, I want to— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We are aware of what 
you— 


[9:15] 


Mr. Wildman: —indicate to you, and I am 
sure you would agree, no matter what adver- 
tising campaigns your ministry puts on and 
so on, a lot of tourism is determined by word 


of mouth. If people travel through northern 
Ontario, whether they be from southern On- 
tario, other parts of the country or from the 
United States, and feel, whether they are 
right or wrong, that they are being ripped off 
on gas pricing, especially if they are driving 
themselves—and a lot of our tourist industry 
is geared to having people camping and driv- 
ing—if that impression gets around, if these 
people come back and say we went up there 
and it cost us twice as much as we expected, 
so next year we don’t want to go up there, 
we are going to go somewhere else, if that’s 
going to get around, you might then have a 
trend on your hands of people saying, no 
way, we are not interested. That would be 
very serious for northern Ontario and for 
Algoma. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: One of the things on 
which we really don’t get the message across 
to our American friends that come here— 
at least very seldom and maybe it’s just 
absence of mind—is the size of the Canadian 
gallon versus the American gallon. I think 
we have to keep mentioning that, because if 
we raise the point with some American 
people, all of a sudden they start to realize 
that there is a difference if one starts to 
break it down. Not all of the northern United 
States have cheap gasoline from some of the 
reports we are now getting back. We should 
try to relate one American gallon to one 
Canadian gallon and their price to our price 
and continue to show that the differential 
is not really great in some cases. I am not 
saying in all cases because self-service centres 
can't be compared, let’s say, to a service 
operation in White River, and I am the first 
one to admit it. We are aware of what you 
say and it worries us and concerns us as 
much as it does anyone. We hope we can 
find some receptive position between the 
petroleum companies and the end pumper. 


Mr. Wildman: It’s just that on Highway 17 
outside of Wawa when you are paying 51 
cents for a half gallon, if you could convince 
the American tourist that the half gallon he 
is paying for is about the same size as the 
American gallon, then he probably would be 
happy, but I am afraid it’s going to be kind 
of difficult. 


Mr. Chairman: I have the following list of 
speakers: Eiakins, Samis, O’Neil, Mackenzie 
and Johnson. 


Mr. Eakins: I just want to follow up one 
thing. I think the point was well taken in 
regard to how the American people feel 
about the price of gasoline. But the table of 
Ontario visitation statistics indicates that 
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visitors from all countries other than the 
United States have been increasing fairly 
steadily every summer. There might be one 
exception in one possible year, but not in 
the case of the visitors from the US. 

During July every year since 1972 they 
have decreased in numbers and during 
August they have been decreasing since 
1974. I asked in the opening remarks whether 
we are pricing ourselves out of the tourism 
market. I was wondering if you could res- 
pond to that in regard to other areas. The 
price of gasoline possibly is one but maybe 
there are other areas. When you look at the 
overseas market, it seems to be increasing. 
Perhaps it’s because of the pricing of charter 
flights. Why, when the United States is so 
close, is it decreasing each year, except per- 
haps in one particular year, where maybe it’s 
gone up a little? It has been decreasing 
steadily according to the statistics. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will let Mr. Boyer 
who is “Mr. Tourism Ontario,” answer that. 


Mr. Boyer: Mr. Eakins, I don’t have the 
five-year statistics with me, but you were 
quite correct. We have had a decrease in 
numbers from the United States for several 
years, including this one. This year was the 
first time when there was an actual drop in 
revenue from the United States. There is 
going to be an overall gain in revenue of 
about $200 million and the largest area of 
growth, interestingly enough, is the overseas 
countries. 

We have had an increase of ‘approximately 
30 per cent for the last three years and we 
are forecasting 38 per cent this year. I am 
talking about revenue, not numbers. The air 
fare is not included in that number. We 
are a high-cost tourist destination at the 
moment, and there are many reasons for it. 
The price of gasoline is only one of them, 
and yet the Europeans can afford us and they 
can afford two dollars a gallon gasoline as 
well. 


Mr. Eakins: That’s right, yes. You men- 
tioned the revenue—the dollars are up but 
the number of people is down. 


Mr. Boyer: In the United States only. 


Mr. Eakins: Right. The decrease is greater 
than the increase from overseas so there is a 
net loss, is there not, in number of visitors? 


Mr. Boyer: I’m sorry. Would you say that 
again? 


Mr. Eakins: Though overseas visitors are 
increasing, it’s still not keeping up to the 
decrease from the United States. 


(Mr. Boyer: If you include other Canadian 
provinces and our own travellers in Ontario, 
there'll be a small increase in numbers this 
year, but small. 


Mr. Eakins: Could I ask about the 
Japanese market? This should be an area of 
increased tourism coming into the country. 


Mr. Boyer: Yes, we have a tourism officer 
based in the industry office in Tokyo. He’s 
been there, I believe, for three years now. 
The Japanese travel in groups, they generally 
must have an interpreter, they come for 
business reasons but they'll take a holiday as 
well. It would seem that every good Japanese 
must see Niagara Falls before he dies. 
Haliburton, too, I hope. 


Mr. Eakins: We had a number visit our 
town this year because there are two com- 
munities in Ontario which are sister cities of 
cities in Japan— 


Mr. Boyer: Oh, and Lindsay is one of 
them? 

Mr. Eakins: Lindsay and Dundas. 

Mr. Boyer: Yes. 


Mr. Eakins: To me this seems to be one 
of the great markets that really hasn’t been 
tapped and I think that that’s a great po- 
tential source of visitors to Canada, because 
many Japanese have never been off their 
own island. They’re just starting to move 
now. 


Mr. Boyer: Youre quite right. For about 
five years, they've been the fastest growing 
overseas country in number of visitors to 
North America. Theyre the number one 
visitor to the United States. They’re the num- 
ber five country for Canada if you exclude 
the United States, and Ontario, surprisingly, 
does a larger volume of business than does 
British Columbia but it is because the bulk 
of them come to us by way of the United 
States. 


Mr. Eakins: Right. That’s fine for me. 


Mr. Samis: I have two items Id like to 
bring up and possibly to expedite them I'll 
go through them both and allow the minister 
to reply in succession. 

First, I'd like to know what’s happened 
to your promise in the February 19, 1975, 
Globe and Mail, and I quote from this 
article, which is headlined: 
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“New Tourist Attraction Promised by 
Cabinet for Eastern Ontario 


“Tourist operators in eastern Ontario yester- 
day were promised a major new attraction 
on the scale of Ontario Place by Industry and 
Tourism Minister Claude Bennett. 


“Mr. Bennett said the Ontario cabinet 
has approved a study to assess about four 
sites in eastern Ontario and will choose one 
of them in the next few months for develop- 
ment of an all-season resort complex which 
will include water and winter sports, conven- 
tion centre and such amenities as handball 
and tennis courts.” 

I’d like to ask the minister what's hap- 
pened to that promise? Has it been shelved 
like many others made prior to the last elec- 
tion, or is he going to do something about it? 


Interjection. 


Mr. Samis: He sees a lot of blue in this 
province. The second one is, I think we're 
all aware of some of the problems being 
faced by the tourist industry, and one of the 
responses you had was highlighted in the 
Toronto Star of today where, if I under- 
stand, youre proposing a wage differential 
for people who work in the tourist industry 
where tips are available, that that differential 
be increased from 15 cents to 50 cents an 
hour. I would hope that the Toronto Star 
has this wrong, that you are not asking em- 
ployees to take a wage cut. You'd be the only 
minister possibly north of Chile who would 
ask employees to take a wage cut when we're 
dealing with a problem of inflation and un- 
employment. Surely you're not suggesting in 
an industry whose basic wage is not famous 
for its high levels, that the employees bear 
a major burden and responsibility for the 
decline in that industry this year? I would 
hope you'll allay my fears in that regard. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The first item the 
member raises, Mr. Chairman, is relating to 
an all-year, all-season complex for conven- 
tions and attractions in eastern Ontario. 
Obviously, it’s gone the way of other projects 
while we're in this constraint period. There 
have been a lot of things within my minis- 
try—that’s right; that’s 1975 and we were 
proceeding with it. We had come to a 
decision as to a site which we were prepared 
to move on and we had a choice of either 
Timbertown or this one. Timbertown won the 
decision. 


Mr. Samis: When was that decision made, 
by the way? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: This decision was made 
some months ago by cabinet. The decision 


really came down to the ministry making its 
recommendations. We had an_ alternative. 
We weren't going to get both of them be- 
cause of the constraint programme and ob- 
viously Timbertown, ‘because of the oppor- 
tunity of the free enterprise system _partici- 
pating, appeared much more gies than 
the other all-year complex we were dis- 
cussing in eastern Ontario. 

It’s been shelved. It hasn’t been shelved 
forever and a day, I would hope, because we 
still think there’s a need for that type of an 
operation in eastern Ontario. 

The second item relates to comments made 
in the Toronto Star today. There’s only one 
area in which I did not get involved or did 
not make the comment and that was about 
lowering the minimum wage which was not 
what I had said at all. The rest of the story 
appears to be pretty well along the lines we 
had discussed with the motel industry. 

What I said was that as far as the tip 
differential in the employees’ minimum wage 
position is concerned, it should be paid until 
there is a greater differential between it ‘and 
the minimum wage paid to employees who 
are actually on stream and are not in the 
position of having tips paid them for services 
rendered either in beverage rooms or other 
parts of the industry. 


Mr. Samis: So you're saying that particu- 
lar paragraph is inaccurate? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’m saying the one 
clause is. I think it’s about the third or fourth 
line down which says I indicated that it 
should be lowered. Let’s be very honest and 
frank about it. In the day and the economics 
we have in this province and in this country, 
it would be rather foolish for any minister 
of the government to say we should be low- 
ering somebody’s wage position. What I did 
say is we should pay it, not lower it. 


Mr. Samis: One final question—the last 
sentence, not in that particular paragraph, 
another one, says, “He said in an interview 
afterwards he wants the differential increased 
from 15 to 50 cents ‘an hour.” Is that accur- 
ate? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s correct. I said 
I thought that over a period of time we 


should see the minimum— 
Mr. Samis: Over a period of time? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Bennett: Yes, because I don’t 
think you're going to do it in one big step 
any more in this year than in next year. | 
think it ‘has to be a gradual situation where 
by you eventually get the differential. We 
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know, without getting into the very ex- 
tended facts and figures on it, that there are 
a number of people in the hotel industry, 
motel industry and other parts of the resort 
industry who receive tips and whose incomes 
are very substantial, maybe even better than 
some of the MPPs in the province of Ontario. 


Mr. Samis: How much security have they 
gotP 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Most of them have been 
around for a great number of years. The 
security is there. 


Interjection. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I was going to say 
there is maybe as much as some members of 
the Legislature. 


Mr. O’Neil: What do you mean some mem- 
bers, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’]l leave you to make 
the decision—or maybe I should leave it to 
the voters to make that decision. 


Mr. O’Neil: Okay; thank you very kindly. 
The air is quite blue here. 

I wanted to mention something that has 
come to— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I bet you he made lots 
of money in the real estate business. 


Interjections. 
Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. O'Neil: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
It’s a matter which has been brought to my 
attention by the Highlands of Hastings 
tourist region located in Belleville and by 
the Great Pine Ridge Tourist Council located 
in Cobourg. I'd like to read into the record 
a memorandum sent out by the Ministry 
of Industry and Tourism on October 8, 
1976; it came from Douglas Jure and _ it 
states: 


“G-65 Tourist Region Signs: 


“This is to confirm our earlier discussion 
that we have instructed the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications to re- 
vise province-wide the G-65 signs to identify 
travel areas rather than tourist council 
boundaries. This signing policy was initiated 
in April, 1974, and will continue until the 
entire province is completed.” 


I also have a letter here which is from 
the Central Ontario Travel Association in 
protest of this policy. I’d like to get your 
comments on it. 


“Whereby the board of directors of the 
Central Ontario Travel Association at their 
meeting of October 27, 1976, discussed the 
subject of removing the signs along the 
provincial highways, for example,” as Mr. 
Eakins has brought to my attention “‘You 
are now entering the Kawartha Lakes Tourist 
Region’, the board has instructed me to write 
to you and state that they object strongly to 
the removal of the signs and request that 
your ministry intercede on our behalf with 
the Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
munications to recommend that these area 
identification signs remain in effect to assist 
the tourists in identifying the area they are 
travelling in within the province.’ Could 
I have your comments on that? 


[9:30] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: In what respect? About 
the removal of them? 


Mr. O’Neil: I think a lot of these different 
tourist councils feel that over the past num- 
ber of years they have run a very efficient 
business in their own area, with a lot of 
local initiative and some financing. I just 
feel that it’s another way of centralization 
of power where you are opening up one 
main office and putting some high-priced 
help in there. You are taking this initiative 
away from the local people and I don’t 
think that they are very happy with it. 
I wonder whether your ministry will not 
re-evaluate that decision and come back and 
give them what they had before, with some 
of the changes that you have initiated. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think what we are 
trying to say is that there are travel associa- 
tions now rather than regional tourist councils. 
I am prepared to re-evaluate it. I tell you 
very honestly, as one person who travels the 
highways fairly extensively, if I was a tourist 
in Ontario I would be confused as to what 
the sign even means. I have said to people 
who are travelling with me, “Does that sign 
mean anything to you?” It doesn’t mean a 
thing to them. It is there and that’s about 
all it does. In fairness and frankness, if they 
really had a message and had an impact 
upon the tourists of the province of Ontario, 
I would be the first fellow to agree that 
they should be left. I suppose, from a 
political point of view, the one thing it does 
is it keeps a lot of people in the local 
community happy that they have an identi- 
fication even though the particular regional 
council in a lot of cases no longer exists. 


Mr. O’Neil: I think they would be very 
happy if you would re-evaluate your position 
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on that and possibly get back and talk with 
these different people in the Highlands of 
Hastings and Kawartha and the people in 
Cobourg. I think they would like to have a 
talk with your ministry people and have 
another look at it. I have another question 
which came from the Highlands of Hastings 
tourist region, and this was in regard to a 
trief that they presented to a public meeting 
on provincial parks: “In response to your 
notice in the Globe and Mail newspaper 
advertising a public meeting re provincial 
parks, the Highlands of MHastings tourist 
region submits the following brief in regard 
to the park system: “Length of stay. We 
would suggest that with the exception of 
students on a study programme or projects 
of a similar nature, a shorter time limit 
should be imposed so more people can have 
the use of the parks. At the present time, the 
camp sites are being taken up by people 
who are staying for four weeks or more’.” 
The second point they raised is on rates. 
“Rates in provincial parks should be based 
on cost of operation the same as privately- 
owned campgrounds. Due to an increase in 
taxes, hydro, interest and minimum wages, 
private enterprise has been forced to in- 
crease rates. The provincial parks did not 
increase the rates but they did grant senior 
citizens free use of the park for 28 days. 
The combination of low rates and free use 
was disastrous to private enterprise.” An- 
other thing they mention is about the ad- 
vertising, which I imagine you have got a 
fair amount of flak on, that they have been 
advertising provincial parks and not giving 
some of the private parks advertising. An- 
other one is activities, where they suggest 
that more activities be carried on within the 
park site. I would ask for your brief com- 
ments on that if I could. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: First of all, Mr. Chair- 
man, the overall parks programme that you 
are speaking of and the ads that you are 
relating to are those of the Ministry of 
Natural Resources since it is their responsi- 
bility in this province. 


Mr. O'Neil: I agree, but again I think it 
comes under your ministry where you can 
make certain recommendations to that min- 
istry, because it is important to these people 
who own these private parks and are com- 
peting with provincial parks on a cost basis 
and everything else. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, I just wanted to 
clarify the point that you said the ministry 
had advertised. Really it is Natural Resources. 
We will have a very direct input into some 


of the decisions, at least from an information 
point of view. The stay period is one that 
is being reviewed and discussed. On the cost 
of operation, nobody in this room will agree 
more wholeheartedly with you than I that 
we should be charging the actual cost for 
using Ministry of Natural Resources day 
camps or trailer parks and that we should 
not be subsidizing them through the general 
tax rate, which we are doing at this point. 
There is no doubt in the world we are. 


Mr. Lane: That 
revenues. 


would increase the 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s right. Basically 
the point I was coming to is that if you 
decide to charge cost of operations—and I 
am not sure whether you are including the 
capital cost and the carrying cost—if you 
are just talking about straight operating costs 
of the day then the rates would go up 
somewhat and I would be the first to agree 
with you that they should. I think that we 
have been an unfair competition to the 
private sector in running their campgrounds 
across the province. There is no way the 
private individual who has a trailer camp 
half a mile down the road from a provincial 
park can afford to charge $1 a day more 
than the provincial park. So we peg him at 
the same time we peg our own price and I 
have never quite agreed with it. I think 
there should be an increase and hope that 
come the next time when rates are being 
reviewed there will be one that will afford 
the private sector at least some return on 
their investments. We are finding today that 
there are a number of individuals who would 
like to clear out of the trailer camp business 
because they just can’t make ends meet in 
competition to what is a provincially run 
situation. 


I am sure that when Mr. Bermier was here 
and you discussed parks, that it was in- 
dicated two provincial parks had been put 
out for operation by the private sector this 
past year. If it works out satisfactorily, I hope 
this will be extended to more and more of 
the parks across the province. But we will 
have an input and we will indicate to some 
of our tourists—not only the Highlands but 
there are others—that are indicating their 
interest and feelings related to provincially 
run trailer camps. 


Now on the advertising promotion, you 
will appreciate some of it, a great portion of 
it-I think I sent the member a letter ex- 
plaining some of the operations. A great 
deal of the information that is out is from 
very aggressive information services by private 
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radio stations in various parts of the province. 
They phone us and secure information re- 
lating to provincial parks and the capacity 
and the availability of sites on various week- 
ends, extremely busy weekends, in the prov- 
ince. Mr. Boyer can speak with more in- 
formation on what has happened in the private 
trailer camp section as it relates to publicity 
programmes and the availability of space at 
various times of the year. 


Mr. O’Neil: Well, when you are giving 
out this information on some of_ these 
stations—possibly if you could set up some 
sort of a system with the private parks that 
you could also give that out at the same 
time, I think it would be of great assistance 
to them. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Boyer, dio you want 
to speak on that? You have more experience. 


Mr. Boyer: The broadcast which emanates 
from Natural Resources on occupancy condi- 
tions in provincial parks is the beginning of a 
Natural Resources experiment in partnership 
with us. The second step will be occupancy in 
private camp sites. The final step will be a 
reservation system. That’s the direction they 
are moving in. 


Mr. O’Neil: I am sure these people will be 
very pleased to hear that. Two other short 
questions. One is the suggestion that possibly 
your ministry in conjunction with the Minis- 
ter of Transport could have a look at the 
possibility of labelling signs along the 401 or 
the major highways and diverting traffic to, 
say, scenic Highway 2 or to some of the 
other scenic routes throughout the province. 


Mr. Boyer: Mr. O’Neil, in co-operation with 
MTC—co-operation means that they put up 
the signs and we put up the dollars—we have 
begun a province-wide signing of scenic 
routes. Two of them are now complete. I beg 
your pardon. One is complete. One is nearly 
complete. The Heritage Highway runs from 
Niagara Falls to the Quebec border on High- 
way 2. The route of the Voyageurs on High- 
way 17 from the Quebec border, I believe it 
is complete beyond Sault Ste. Marie. It 
eventually will go to the Manitoba border. 
There are six other routes that we will sign 
and we have budgeted to do that in the next 
fiscal year. 


Mr. O’Neil: Very good. Final question: 
With the inflation rate having been as high 
as it has, even with the lowering a lot of 
families find it quite difficult when they stay 
in motels or go to restaurants and things like 
that, because they seem to charge the adult 
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rate after the age of 12. Has your ministry 
ever thought of approaching a lot of the 
tourist business or the hotel-motel people to 
raise that age from 12 to 16, so people with 
a number of children can— 


Mr. Boyer: We've gone further than that. 
In discussing with our accommodation in- 
dustry the reasons why we appear not to be 
price competitive with the United States, we 
have suggested that children should be free 
of charge, that breakfast should be free and, 
that there should be a variety of incentives to 
bring customers here, the way many opera- 
tors in the United States now do. 


Mr. Eakins: Would that tie in with your 
grading system? How is the grading system 
making out? Is it on schedule and will it be 
completed in three years? You mentioned this, 
and I was just wondering if that would tie in. 


Mr. Boyer: We have just signed a con- 
tract with a consultant. You may know we're 
in partnership with Tourism Ontario, the pri- 
vate sector, single voice for the industry. 
We'll have the consultant’s report in by June, 
1977, and the decision at that time will be 
taken on implementing it and what manner 
of implementing. I would think that three 
years is fairly safe. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I just have a couple of 
short questions. I can’t pass up your com- 
ment on the usefulness or whatever you're 
thinking of a differential increase from 15 
to 50 cents in terms of tips. I’d like to leave 
you with the thought that for every one 
person that may be making the income you're 
talking about from tips, there are 20 where 
the tips are really subsidized in their wages. 
I’d sure as blazes hate to see, in most of the 
establishments I know of or go to, the people 
that are working in that service industry 
having their base salary cut and having to 
make it up in tips. I think it would be a real 
step backwards. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think I’ve made clear 
the point that I did not suggest at any time 
that there should be a cut or a reduction. I 
indicated clearly it was a paying-in situation. 


Mr. Samis: You suggested widening the 
differential. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s correct. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I’m not sure that you don’t 
accomplish the same thing. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’m also suggesting 
changes in the legislation and the regulations 
as they presently relate to the beverage in- 
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dustry, to those who are serving, table serving 
and so on. It is the only area at the moment— 


Mr. Mackenzie: I always had the impression 
that it was for good service and I always had 
the impression that the Tory party stood for 
some initiative. I can see that as really cutting 
some initiative, not increasing it. 


A Mrs. Bates in Beamsville, who phoned 
you on an open line show in Hamilton some 
time ago, wrote a letter to your ministry over 
a vacation trip she had taken this summer. 
She did her planning, based on your 1976 
accommodation booklet. She gave the case 
of a three- or four-night stop in Sudbury, two 
in Sault Ste. Marie and a couple in Tober- 
mory, where in every case the price they 
were charged was higher than that listed in 
the book. I know that these can be subject 
to change. I believe in reply to her you told 
her that you would take a look at the differ- 
ences she quoted you in Sudbury, in Sault 
Ste. Marie and in Tobermory. 


I wanted you to take a look at them and 
at least I hope that you have. You have 
never responded back to her I know, be- 
cause I was talking to her only today. From 
the comment of the motel manager in Sault 
Ste. Marie, when asked by her husband about 
the discrepancy in the figures over what was 
in the booklet of supposedly this year’s pric- 
ing, he was quite annoyed. He pointed out 
that his figures quoted were the ones on the 
unit doors. He said that the people who put 
the book out don’t take the time to get the 
information right. ’m wondering if you have 
checked in the case of Sudbury, Sault Ste. 
Marie and Tobermory in those particular 
cases. 


Mr. Boyer: Would you tell me the name of 
the lady again? 


Mr. Mackenzie: Mrs. Anna Bates, Beams- 
ville, Ontario. 


Mr. Boyer: I’m not familiar with that cor- 
respondence. 


Mr. Mackenzie: She’s had correspondence 
back from the ministry. 


Mr. Boyer: The problem is that that book 
comes out in January each year. It’s based 
on information that we start asking for in 
June. We can actually make changes in 
December but the price circumstances of re- 
cent years have just accelerated so much that 


aaa to tell you the book is always out of 
ate. 


[9:45] 


Mr. Mackenzie: We heard earlier that in 
your attempt to encourage tourism, which is 
certainly important and probably even more 
so in areas like the north, youre asking 
tourist operators to consider children being 
allowed free or various other things that may 
make us a little more competitive. If you're 
going to spend the money in putting a book- 
let out like this, wouldn’t it be more to the 
point at least to get some kind of guarantee 
from the operators that the price quoted for 
that tourist season was going to be an 
accurate price? In the case of Mrs. Bates and 
some friends of hers, obviously they carried 
enough to get them over the rough spots, but 
they did some of their planning based on 
those prices. 


It would seem to me, if we're interested in 
developing the tourist industry, that there 
might be a lot more merit in saying that the 
price quoted in that book for a particular 
season is a valid price and people can rely 
on it. That might do more than some of the 
other incentives you're talking about. 


Mr. Boyer: One of the factors that caused 
us problems last year was that we had the 
book in January, and in March a new mini- 
mum wage was announced; that, of course, 
is one of the factors that affects price, but 
our book was already printed and distributed. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I would like to see a cost 
study on that, but I doubt that a small change 
in the minimum wage had much effect on 
the price. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The suggestion is one 
we can certainly entertain. I think what 
would happen—and I’m only trying to use 
my understanding of the industry—would be 
that a lot of them likely would refuse to 
participate in the book or would forgo it. 


Mr. Mackenzie: It might be then that the 
people would know which ones had good 
prices, if that’s the commitment we had. If 
they want to do some shopping over and 
above that— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think Mrs. Bates was 
the one who made the suggestion to me that 
if they do not adhere to the prices quoted, 
they should be eliminated from participating 
in the book for the following year, which has 
some value. 


Mr. Boyer: If I may just add, when we 
have a grading system—and I’m quite con- 
fident we will have one—it will likely be a 
voluntary one and only those who want to be 
graded will be in our accommodation book. 
We think that may give us more influence. 
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Mr. Mackenzie: Except that I’m certain 
you ll have minimum standards. 


Mr. Boyer: Oh yes, of course. 


Mr. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I’d like to 
bring up a matter that I raised last year, and 
that is farm vacations. I was told this was 
being developed by the federal Department 
of Agriculture; if it is, they're keeping it a 
secret because I haven’t heard about it. In 
the 4,500 square miles in my riding there isn’t 
a single farm vacation resort. 


I had the feeling there wasn’t much interest 
in that until I was down in Prince Edward 
Island this summer, and I spoke to John H. 
Maloney, Minister of Development. He men- 
tioned that this is one area where they are 
doing extremely well, and I would like to 
quote from a letter I’ve received from him 
since: 


“The province is interested in developing 
this type of tourist business because it meshes 
well with policies to stimulate rural economic 
activity and preserve the island’s unique en- 
vironment. The Department of Tourism, Parks 
and Conservation is working with the indus- 
try to strengthen this segment of the tourism 
industry.” 


The biggest reason that there’s a failure in 
many of the farm vacation programmes, he 
says, is the fact that the tourists do not 
want to live in the same home as the owners; 
they want some measure of privacy. He said 
that when they first started the programme, 
it didn’t work well until they came up with 
the idea of having small cottages or cabins 
in relation to the farm home. Once the 
people had this privacy, the business just 
mushroomed. They have produced a booklet, 
and while I don’t know how many farm 
vacation homes they have in it, it’s quite 
extensive. They feel that it’s one of the 
growing areas in their tourist business and 
they're even considering trying to find ways 
and means of making it a year-round activity. 
In Prince Edward Island that is rather diffi- 
cult but I think that in our area this is 
something we could tie in with our skiing 
and winter sports as well as summer activities. 
I would like to propose to the minister that 
if they would like to use my riding as a 
pilot project and set up a tourist business 
I think my people would be exceedingly 
pleased with the proposition. 


Mr. Boyer: In co-operation with the Ministry 
of Agriculture the ministry does produce a 
book on farm vacations. I am astounded 
your area isn’t among those listed. My 
memory has it that there are about 150 
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farms offering family vacations in the sum- 
mer months. Its growth has been a little 
disappointing to us so I am interested in 
your suggestion from Prince Edward Island 
of the separate cabins. 


Mr. Eakins: Is it advertised very much 
throughout Ontario? 


Mr. Reed: Yes, it’s advertised— 


Mr. Boyer: There is an organization in 
London, Ontario, which is either the Ontario 
Centre for Farm Vacations or the Canada 
Centre. We don't advertise it. We distribute 
it and we do news releases on it. There 
has been a good deal in the travel sections 
of newspapers on farm vacations. It should 
be a very popular thing as we become in- 
creasingly urbanized and kids can’t see a 
cow any more. 


Mr. Johnson: Could I suggest to the min- 
ister that he contact the industry and tourism 
ministry in PEI and check out the possi- 
bilities? I think the whole key to it is 
privacy, getting away from the immediate 
family so that— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: May I ask you a ques- 
tion? Have you had any of the people in 
your farm community express to you a direct 
interest in getting into the farm tourism 
programme? 


Mr. Johnson: In my riding? 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 


Mr. Johnson: To be quite honest, it’s a very 
lukewarm proposition because the people 
aren't too sure what’s involved and they, too, 
hesitate to bring strangers into their homes. I 
think the key to it is creating or building 
small units adjacent to the building and may- 
be sharing their meals. Other than that, their 
privacy would be there. 


Mr. McKessock: If I could ask a supple- 
mentary to that, I agree with Mr. Johnson 
that there is a big potential here and there is 
quite a bit of activity in my riding with farm 
vacationers. I think it probably would be a 
good thing for the ministry to follow up on. 
If you could provide some assistance to these 
farmers to develop this type of tourism, I 
think it could expand greatly in Ontario. 


Mr. Boyer: Mr. Johnson, what is your 


riding? 
Mr. Johnson: Wellington-Dufferin-Peel. 


Mr. Boyer: You are in the Niagara-Mid- 
West Travel Association Area and I would 
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like to accept your suggestion that we discuss 
with them the possibility of a pilot project 
in that area. Of course, it’s dependent on the 
interests of the farm people. Mr. Minister, I 
also assume that loans from the development 
corporation would be available for this tour- 
ism development purpose? 


Mr. O’Neil: Mr. Minister, don’t you think 
you should consider other ridings also? I 
would hate to see only blue ones considered. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think your colleague 
in the Legislature is—I haven’t seen him across 
the floor. I think the opportunity might be— 
we should be speaking with some of the farm 
organizations to try to find out what the 
interest is. We have talked about the pro- 
gramme provincially and there has been some 
interest but certainly, as Mr. Boyer says, it 
has been very lukewarm. I don’t want to see 
us get into developing cabins and so on and 
putting it into a full commercial atmosphere. 
The whole thing was to make people feel as 
if they were part of a farm family running 
an Ontario farm so they could participate in 
the morning breakfasts and so on. That’s what 
it started out to be. 


Mr. McKessock: It started out to be that 
but it’s not quite the way the people want it. 
We were in the business for a while, too, and 
we had a separate building we put the people 
in, contrary to the rules of the Farm Vaca- 
tioners and it worked out very well. And they 
still came and ate with you, but they didn’t 
sleep in the same building. They had their 
own sleeping quarters and bathroom. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Maybe we could be a 
little more aggressive in trying to develop it. 


Mr. O'Neil: Mr. Minister, I would just like 
to make one more comment and that is to re- 
affirm my opinion that the whole secret is, as 
Dr. Maloney stated—it wasn’t successful until 
they went to this programme. You can contact 
the people in Prince Edward Island, but they 
tried it both ways and this was the successful 
way and this is maybe the reason that it has 
never taken off in Ontario. 


Mr. Eakins: Or the system in Ireland. 


Mr. McKessock: Also like the tourist indus- 
try in a lot of other areas, it just doesn’t pay 
to put a lot of money into it—but if there was 
some assistance maybe given from the minis- 
try in this regard, I think it could be pro- 
moted and could be a big boost to tourism in 
Ontario. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
few questions. As the minister indicated a few 


moments ago to one of the people from the 
east over here, Timbertown is the specific 
site that is going to be developed in the 
eastern part of the province as the major 
attraction. Would you tell me where Timber- 
town is going to be? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I am not going to 
disclose that this evening. I can only tell you 
it will be in the Renfrew county area. I won't 
get into specific locations until we have 
finished and concluded placing options on 
certain pieces of land. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: That’s the hold-up? You 
don’t have all the land as of right now? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s correct. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: That is why you are not 
specifically saying where it is going to be? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think Renfrew county 
is a very detailed position but the exact 
location will not be given until we finish 
optioning. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I am not going to argue 
with you. If you can’t get your options, that’s 
your problem. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am not saying we 
can't get our options, it just takes time. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: What specific develop- 
ment is going to take place in northeastern 
Ontario to replace the _ ill-fated Maple 
Mountain on which you spent some $300,000? 


Hon. Mr. 
spend? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: You spent $310,000. 
Thats right, my figure is right, you don’t 
have to check it. What is going to take 
its place? 


Bennett: How much did we 


Mr. Boyer: Mr. Smith, we have, just about 
ready for distribution, a province-wide de- 
velopment plan. The development plan em- 
phasizes opportunities in the province for 
various kinds of tourist development that 
would be attractive to private enterprise. We 
have identified 17 to 19—I’m not quite sure 
about my figure—areas of the province that 
particularly lend themselves to more de- 
velopment. We are now conducting three 
zone studies, with the amount of funds we 
have available this year, three intensive 
studies of the 17 areas. Those areas are 
Algoma, Renfrew county to Kingston, the 
St. Lawrence Valley from Cornwall to 
Trenton. 


There are two or three zones in north- 
eastern Ontario and as funds become avail- 
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able they will be intensively studied as 
well. And by intensively I mean this: We 
have said that marina development is prob- 
ably a good idea in the St. Lawrence valley. 
The intensive zone study will say: All right, 
if marinas are needed here we want a marina 
in places A, B and C, not in X, Y and Z. 
They should consist of these services, they 
should offer these services, they should have 
a certain number of slips—we’ll be studying 
with that kind of intensity. 


[10:00] 


Mr. R. S. Smith: This is not really an 
answer though to a question that I put. ’m 
asking you what in northeastern Ontario is 
going to replace the ill-fated Maple Moun- 
tainP Obviously your answer must be 
“nothing” if you’re going to talk about marina 
slips. You spent more without even putting 
a shovel in the ground than you'll spend on 
all the marina slips youll ever build in 
northeastern Ontario. 


Mr. Boyer: No, I just used that as an 
example. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: In other words, at the 
present time there is no plan for any major 
development in northeastern Ontario? 


Mr. Boyer: Correct, sir. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Thank you. I think that’s 
rather sad, when you think of the promises 
that were made in that area—not by this 
minister but by his predecessor, who led 
the people down the garden path. I think 
it’s only indicative of what some governments 
will do to get a few votes. That’s their prob- 
lem. The first thing the tourist sees when 
he enters this province, from the west at 
least, and the first facility that he wants to 
use is usually the picnic areas. If you look 
at the picnic areas, coming from Manitoba, 
youll see some very nice areas, very good 
areas. You'll see some good areas in the 
Kenora area, and you see nothing until you 
get down into the Port Arthur area, then 
you see a few there. Then you see very little 
from there right down until you hit High- 
way 11, coming south from North Bay. 
Coming in from the Sault, you see the 
dirtiest picnic areas that I’ve ever seen. I 
would like the minister to comment on this. 
This is the first thing that most tourists see. 
Most tourists in northeastern Ontario are 
the family type tourists—a person like me 
who has four or five kids and has to eat in 
picnic areas, not like the minister. 


Mr. Reed: Absolutely correct. 


Interjections. 
Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: No, this is true, I'm not 
inferring anything. It’s fine to say that most 
people can eat in restaurants, but the majority 
of the travelling public with families cannot 
afford to eat in restaurants on a permanent 
basis when they are on their two- or three- 
week trips, so they use these picnic areas 
considerably. I’m telling you that in north- 
eastern Ontario they are not only a disgrace 
but they are a mess and they are nothing for 
us to be proud of. If we do nothing else 
in tourism we should clean these areas up 
and make them useful. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, while I 
accept to some degree the criticism that’s 
levelled, I must say that it doesn’t relate to 
the Ministry of Industry and Tourism, it 
happens to be in the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications. One of the 
things that we’ve been— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Just one minute now, 
the upkeep may well be within the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications, but 
it’s very significant to tourism. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You didn’t let me 


finish, 
Mr. R. S. Smith: Okay. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: I was sayimg the 


responsibility of acquiring the lands, main- 
taining the lands and developing the road- 
side sites is within the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I realize that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: One of tthe things that 
weve been suggesting very strongly to the 
minister on picnic areas, and one of the 
points brought home by a great number of 
travelling people in Ontario—not Ontario resi- 
dents; I’m talking about others who visit the 
province and write us letters about things— 
is rest areas, where they can pull off some 
of our major highways for either a picnic or 
just for an hour’s sleep and relax, and that’s 
really what we’ve been aiming at, more than 
just the picnic table situation. I accept the 
fact that some provinces may have a greater 
number than we have in relationship to the 
travelling public. Again, as Mr. Snow will 
tell you, you can put your money into that, 
you can put your money into a number of 
other things. I can accept some of his prob- 
lems, because he’s got Julian arguing for his 
county to get more money for road subsidies 
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in the county and as a result he doesn’t put 
it into roadside stops. 


Mr. Reed: You’re one— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You don’t want it? Ill 
tell him that tomorrow. 


Mr. Reed: Let’s call a vote. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Smith, we agree 
with you that there could be a better pro- 
gramme in developing more roadside rest 
spots, picnic areas or whatever you wish to 
call them. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Is the department of 
tourism at all interested in getting into this 
development in conjunction with the other 
ministry? This is significant because you can 
say that you agree with me, but its imple- 
mentation is somewhere else. To get some- 
thing done, you have to have some kind of 
rapport between your ministry and that minis- 
Wie 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We've had our inputs 
with Transportation and Communications and 
we continue as a result. I'll tell you that your 
travel associations, for example, are a great 
input into the estblishment of the very type 
of projects that youre speaking of. They’ve 
also met with the Minister of Transportation 
and Communications to indicate that they 
believe in their areas certain road site facili- 
ties should be established. I’m referring to 
picnic areas or rest spots. We have a great 
amount of input from travel associations as 
it relates to how we handle garbage along 
roadside rest spots. There have been some 
suggestions that some of ithe western provinces 
have a little different contraption for dis- 
posing of garbage from cars along major 
highways, where they don’t really have to 
pull up to a rest area to dispose of it. We’ve 
asked the Minister of Transportation and 
Communications, on the advice of the travel 
associations, to look into it further to see if 
we can’t establish a similar system in Ontario. 


Mr. Chairman: I’d just like to remind the 
committee that we have 25 minutes left. I 
have Mr. Kerrio and Mr. McKessock. 


Mr. Kerrio: Just on a point, is there any 
chance that we can extend this from 10:30 to 
possibly 11 or after 11? There are a couple 
of important votes and I don’t think I would 
want to vote on them unless we’ve had some 
chance to discuss them. 


Mr. Angus: We're willing to support that 
suggestion. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s up to the committee. 
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Mr. Angus: I'll make that a motion, Mr. 
Chairman, that we sit to 11 o’clock. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s got to be unanimous. Is 
everyone in favour of sitting until 10:45? 


Mr. Angus: I said 11 o'clock. 


Mr. Eakins: Can’t we sit tomorrow? We 
still have a lot of votes to pass. 


Mr. Chairman: I understood it had to be 
an unanimous vote. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Kerrio: Surely the minister wouldn't 
want to see us adjourn without approving all 
of these votes and would be only too glad to 
have some discussion on the final votes. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, we didn’t hear 
the ruling. 


Mr. Chairman: It must be a majority vote. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, I draw your 
attention to my motion on the floor to sit 
until 11 o’clock. 


Mr. Chairman: We have a motion moved by 
Mr. Angus that we sit until 11 o'clock. I don’t 
have any record of who is replacing whom 
here. The ones that I have here who are 
members of this committee and who will be 
voting are Bain, Bullbrook, Cunningham, 
Shore, Gigantes— 


Mr. Angus: I replaced Ms. Gigantes on 
Friday. She’s not attending the committee. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Angus has replaced her. 


Mr. McKessock: I’m replacing Mr. Bull- 
brook. 


Mr. Chairman: Apparently Mr. Angus noti- 
fied us of that on Friday when I wasn’t here. 
You didn’t notify the committee today. We 
also have Lane, Laughren, Riddell, Samis, 
Williams and Yakabuski. All those in favour 
of sitting until 11 o'clock? 


Interjections. 
An hon. member: It must be unanimous. 


An hon. member: Mr. Chairman, you have 
the deciding vote. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Johnson has a vote. I 
declare the motion lost, and we’ll continue. 


Mr. Kerrio: I'll make my comments as brief 
as possible. I would like to address myself to 
items two and three, tourist industry develop- 
ment and tourist marketing development. 
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We are very fortunate in Niagara to have 
one of the great attractions of the world. Be 
that as it may, I think that the aggressiveness 
and, interest in Niagara by the people in the 
Niagara Resort and Tourist Association are 
the real reason it’s so successful down there. 
T’ll outline briefly the activity of this associa- 
tion and then bring some of their concerns to 
your ministry. 

Some 16 million tourists pass through 
Niagara, spending somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of $240 million. There are some 
7,000 rooms there and the Niagara Resort and 
Tourist Association, of course, being as active 
as it is, spends some $580,000 in advertising 
in the United States, Ontario and parts of 
Quebec. 

The corporation of the city of Niagara Fal!s 
supplements the association’s funds with 
$130,000. The reason I mention this is that 
I take a lot of pride in the fact that those 
people down there are doing this kind of a 
job. Some 10 years ago they paid for a film 
called Location Niagara, which they have 
been using for nearly 10 years until the min- 
istry saw fit to make a new film for the area— 
a little larger than Niagara, I suppose, cover- 
ing the frontier down there. 

The tourist season culminates this Friday 
with the Misty Awards. I'd like to extend to 
you, Mr. Minister, and to you, sir, an invita- 
tion to come down on Friday night and see 
the crowning of Miss Hospitality in recog- 
nition of all the great people in the tourist 
industry of Niagara. 

Now that brings us to the problems at 
hand. 


Mr. Cassidy: He might not know what to 
say to her. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Don’t worry about that. 
1 think I could accomplish that. 


Mr. Kerrio: There are problems on the 
horizon which we can do little about. One of 
them seems very significant and it is that 
New York state is talking about legalized 
gambling. Hopefully, it may be in Atlantic 
‘City and not in Niagara Falls, New York. As 
I say, this is a jurisdiction over which we have 
no power. 


The area in which I would ask for help— 
and some initiative by your ministry has 
already transpired through Mr. Boyer—has to 
do with signing in the area. Niagara has the 
Queen Elizabeth Way dividing it in half and 
a couple of major arteries going in the other 
direction— 


Mr. Ziemba: What about you? Do you 
want legalized gambling? Do you want to 
legalize gambling? 


Mr. Kerrio: Signing is a very significant 
part of the industry because immediately 
crossing the border, we have had some dif- 
ficulty in the past with the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications attempting to 
build a funnel in Niagara to shoot everybody 
over to Toronto. It’s our very grave concern 
that we have them stop for at least a couple 
of days there. 

Signing is one of the things we are hopeful 
is going to be resolved and, as I said, Mr. 
Boyer has been down so it’s under way. With 
the input we have from the industry and 
people in the business world down there help- 
ing develop the signing, I’m sure that’s go- 
ing to be resolved. 

The questions I have of you, Mr. Minister, 
are in a couple of related areas where the 
industry could use help. The fact that there 
are some 7,000 rooms in Niagara Falls avail- 
able but unused for such a long time through 
the winter months is a great problem in the 
industry. 

The other matter which has been brought 
forth on the floor two or three times and 
which seems significant is that the high cost 
of travel in Canada today is now somewhat 
discouraging to American travellers. I hope 
there is something we can do in that specific 
area. 


[10:15] 


On these two particular problems, I think 
our people have done as much as they can 
researching the problems. You know that they 
have built a big convention centre in Niagara 
Falls, New York, that was going to be the 
end of the problems in that city and it just 
doesn’t seem to fill the bill. It very possibly 
has saved us the same type of an expendi- 
ture on our side because it would appear now 
that it does not, in fact, draw people to that 
area in the winter. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order if I may. If there are only three voting 
members in this committee at the present 
time dio we have a quorum? 


Mr. Chairman: I am told by one of your 
former leaders, Mr. MacDonald, that if the 
chairman says “I see a quorum” then there is 
a quorum. I saw a quorum so that is a 
quorum. 


Mr. Angus: Unless somebody disputes the 
ruling of the Chair. 
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Mr. Chairman: I don’t know. I can’t say. 
Mr. Angus: The clerk is nodding his head. 
Mr. Chairman: Let’s continue. 


Mr. Cassidy: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman— 


Mr. Chairman: What do you want to do? 
Do you want to close off the meeting? 


Mr. Cassidy: We understood there was an 
agreement that there would be a sharing of 
time. That hasn’t taken place. There isn’t a 
quorum present. This whole thing is getting 
into a farce. The minister is being protected 
by the Liberals and the Tories combined. 


Mr. O’Neil: Let’s not go too far, Mr. 
Cassidy. We are one of the ones that sug- 
gested that we go to 11 o’clock. 


Mr. Eakins: Don’t try to make that state- 
ment. You are a latecomer. 


Mr. O’Neil: You haven’t been here for the 
whole meeting. 


Mr. Eakins: You should be here for the 
rest of the estimates and you would see. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. Continue, Mr. Kerrio. 


Mr. O’Neil: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order, I do feel that for the minister and the 
Conservative members of this committee not 
to be in agreement to go until at least 11 
o'clock so that we may cover all of the 
estimates, especially when we are dealing 
with the last item—I would like to hear a 
comment from the minister to see if he 
couldn’t have some influence over the two 
Conservative members so that we could have 
some discussion on this final item. I think it 
is quite important. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am at the disposal of 
the committee, Mr. Chairman. I am not going 
to persuade the members to sit beyond 10:30 
if it is not their choice to do so. I am pre- 
pared to discuss the estimates. I think if we 
go back and look at some of the time that 
has been spent on some of the discussion, 
maybe it could have been more _progres- 
sively— 


Mr. O’Neil: I agree with you, but again, 
don’t you think that there are certain items 
that should be discussed by this committee 
and answered by yourself? 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
point out, talking about sharing the time, we 
sure haven’t used our third of the time. I 
used about five minutes, and I am not pre- 


pared to sit beyond 10:30 p.m. I have been 
sick with the flu all day, I have been here 
since 7 o'clock, and I plan to go home at 
10:30. 


Mr. Cassidy: With great respect, Mr. Chair- 
man— 


Mr. Chairman: I'll have to correct you, Mr. 
Lane, you used six minutes. 


Mr. Lane: Thank you very much. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, let me 
answer only Mr. Cassidy, who seems to want 
to aggravate the situation, which he is capable 
of doing at any time. The situation is, Mr. 
Cassidy, if somebody asks a question I intend 
as the minister to try and respond to it as 
positively and as completely as possible. 


Mr. Cassidy: As is your right. But Mr. 
Lane is trying to take double time, that is all. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is correct. Let me 
just illustrate, my time is not considered part 
of the Conservative caucus time. It is con- 
sidered as part of the minister’s time in re- 
sponding to questions of any party. 


Mr. Lane: How do you think I want double. 
time? I have taken six minutes of these esti- 
mates. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Kerrio, would you com- 
plete your remarks? 


Mr. Kerrio: I would like to. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Chairman. To come to the 
two questions that I think are very important 
and urgent in the industry as we see it, there 
is the matter of how we can maybe resolve 
some parts of the travel costs in Canada with 
related industries or other ministries, and if 
the ministry could address itself to this winter- 
time problem of seeing if we can help the 
accommodations throughout Ontario, not only 
in Niagara but throughout Ontario, in the 
use of these facilities to a greater degree 
than in the season. 


Mr. Boyer: In regard to the winter prob- 
lem, we will undertake to meet with the 
Niagara Tourist Resort Association to see if, 
together, we can come up with some solu- 
tion. I have seen the Falls in the winter, and 
they are perhaps more attractive than they 
are in the summer. As to the pricing prob- 
lem, that is a national one. We have met with 
a group assembled by the federal office of 
tourism from the private sector. It is a 
matter that will be discussed at the federal- 
provincial ministers’ conference at the first 
of next week and we will report to you on 
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what results, if any, emanate from that meet- 
ing. 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Minister, you sug- 
gested a few minutes ago, I believe, that 
motel operators were doing very well. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not to my knowledge, I 
didn’t. 


Mr. McKessock: I have been contacted by 
motel operators in Meaford since you took 
part in the recent announcement of an expan- 
sion costing several million dollars in the 
town of Thornbury. They are wondering how 
this is going to affect them and what you 
might have in mind in the way of helping the 
neighbouring town of Meaford. Some motels 
in that town have considerable ODC money 
invested in them. Their position right now 
isn’t as great as they would like it to be, and 
they are wondering how it is going to be in 
the future with great hotel expansions in the 
town next to them. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: But you will agree that 
the initial development of the project that 
was announced is the skiing operation, and 
not any of the accommodations. It is to bring 
the ski hills, the new lifts and the various 
other aspects of that hill, as well as the cross- 
country skiing, into operation in a relatively 
short period of time. There will be some 
period—I think it is a 10-year planning stage 
—for the development of other accommoda- 
tion on the hill. In my opinion, there is an 
extremely golden opportunity for the motel 
and hotel operators in that immediate area to 
take care of weekend visitors particularly 
who wish to go to that particular resort area 
for skiing. I don’t see it as being detrimental 
to their position at the moment; I don’t see 
it as being detrimental to their position in 
the long run. 


Votes 2104 to 2106, inclusive, agreed to. 


On vote 2107, administration programme: 


Ms. Sandeman: Under this vote, and par- 
ticularly around the personnel area, I am sure 
the minister is aware of the report of the 
executive co-ordinator of women’s pro- 
grammes on the status of women Crown 
employees of Ontario, prepared in 1974-75. 
In connection with that, there are a couple 
of things I would like to raise in the very few 
minutes I have. I notice that the minister has 
brought with him many of his staff. I don’t 
see a women’s advisor with the minister. 
Could he tell us who his women’s adviser is 
and why he didn’t think to bring her with 
him tonight? 


Mr. Ritchie: Mrs. Margaret Cunningham 
is the full-time women’s adviser and_ has 
been employed with us for about two years. 
I couldn't really say why she didn’t come this 
evening. She generally comes over to these 
meetings. 


Ms. Sandeman: I can see no distinct budget 
for the women’s programmes in your esti- 
mates, but that is not unusual in the govern- 
ment at the moment, although the report of 
1974-75 encouraged all ministries to produce 
a distinct budget for the women’s pro- 
grammes. 


I would like to ask you, if I may, what 
progress you have made in your ministry since 
this first report in doing something about the 
very discriminatory salary distribution be- 
tween men and women employees in your 
ministry. When this report was produced only 
one per cent of the men in your ministry 
earned salaries under $9,000 whereas 47 per 
cent of the females earned less than $9,000. 
In addition, a third of your men employees 
in that year earned over $21,000, but none 
of your women employees earned as much as 
that. Women are overrepresented at salary 
levels below $13,000 and underrepresented at 
all other salary levels. The most indicative 
figure is the average figure. The average for 
men’s salaries in 1974-75 was $19,169 but 
the average for women’s salaries in that year 
was just half of that, $9,638. 


What progress have you made in getting 
women advanced in your ministry and in do- 
ing something about equalizing that very 
extreme splitP In fact, it is worse than the 
average in the province; the provincial aver- 
age for women is 60 per cent of men’s 
salaries. It seems to me indicative that the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism, which 
should be giving a lead to industry, is in fact, 
or did have in 1974-75, a worse record than 
industry to which it should be giving some 
kind of lead. Have you improved those 
figures? 


Mr. Ritchie: It is unfortunate that Mrs. 
Cunningham is not here this evening because 
she did a very thorough study on the report. 
I believe there is also a footnote on the re- 
port, pertaining to our particular ministry. 
Our ministry is primarily an industrial de- 
velopment type of industry. The large number 
of employees require professional engineer- 
ing qualifications. There are very few pro- 
fessional women taking engineering at this 
time. 

In the general administrative fields, the 


report this year, she tells me, shows a con- 
siderable improvement. We have a larger 
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number of women managers. I could get this 
information from her most recent report and 
send it to you. We ran a competition about 
three months ago open to the general public, 
for industrial development officers. We had 
more than 300 applications and there wasn’t 
one application from a woman, again because 
of the requirements of engineering. 


We have talked to other people in the en- 
gineering field. One company we spoke to 
told us they had much the same problem and, 
in fact, had managed to recruit, as they de- 
scribed it, the total graduating class in chem- 
ical engineering which turned out to be one 
woman. This is the main area. 

In educational training for women to up- 
grade their qualifications the ratio is nearly 
two to one for women on educational sup- 
port, considering the ministry has a very large 
number of men— 


Ms. Sandeman: It may be true, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the industrial development officers 
in the ministry are all men because there are 
no women engineers trained yet, but the On- 
tario Development Corporation and particu- 
larly the Ontario Place Corporation has an 
equally poor record. 


I don’t imagine that your Ontario Place 
employees are engineers, yet 43 per cent of 
them in 1974-1975 were earning between 
$7,000 and $9,000 but none of the men 
at Ontario Place was earning that little. 
Some 20 per cent of the men at Ontario 
Place were earning more than $21,000 but 
no women were. What I am saying to you 
is that the picture is the same from within 
the various parts of your ministry. 


I would like to ask you, finally, if the 
problem is that there are no women en- 
gineers, what is the Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism doing to say loudly and publicly 
that that situation is not acceptable in 1976 
in Ontario; that it is no longer acceptable 
that certain jobs in industry are seen as 
the prerogative of men while certain other 
icbs, generally the clerical jobs, the social 
work jobs, the cleaning out the toilet jobs, 
are seen as the prerogative of women. Are 
you going to show any leadership in that 
regard? 


An hon. member: I’ve never seen the min- 
ister speechless. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am only picking my 
words. 


An hon. member: Yes, very carefully. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Carefully is right. 
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Mr. Bain: Remember your mother is 
listening. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: My mother would 


appreciate the answer likely a great deal 
more than some others would. I think in- 
dustry on its own has had the chastisement 
through the public media, on many occasions. 
It need not be government telling them. 
The public sector has told them, the news 
media has told them. I think the president 
of the Royal Bank got the message in rather 
clear, distinct tones from the news media. 
I am sure that if I followed boards of direc- 
tors appointments across this province in the 
last number of months I would find it has 
become very much their concern that they 
should try to bring—and I hope it won't be 
misunderstood by the member—representation 
on the board, not token representation but 
effective representation on their boards of 
directors. The banks particularly should be 
given certain credit for moving forward and 
making sure some of the senior positions 
throughout the bank, from economists right 
down to branch managers, have been filled 
by women in our society. 


[10:30] 
Mr. O’Neil: Mr. Chairman, it being 10:30 


o'clock, I would like to move that we sit 
tomorrow morning at 10. 


Mr. Bain: I’ll second it. 
Mr. Chairman: You have heard the motion. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I should think, Mr. 
Chairman, that’s a decision that will have to 
be deferred because we have coming up, if 
I understand correctly, as agreed by the 
parties, the Provincial Secretariat for Re- 
sources Development. 


Mr. Angus: On that point, Mr. Chairman, 
does that ministry not sit at 2? 


Mr. Chairman: I understand there is a 
cabinet meeting tomorrow and the minister 
will be available from 3 till 6. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s not what the minister 
just said. 


Mr. Chairman: We haven’t been in the 
habit of sitting in the morning. 


An hon. member: The committee can sit 
in the morning if the committee so chooses. 


Mr. Angus: The minister has stated that 
he’s at the pleasure of the committee. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: At this hour of the day, 
that’s correct, if you are referring to today, 
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Mr. Angus. That’s exactly what your motion 
related to. 


Mr. Laughren: Is the minister available 
tomorrow morning? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I am not available 
tomorrow morning. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s the problem. With 
respect to vote 2107— 


Mr. Angus: I’m sorry, but there is a motion, 
Mr. Chairman. We haven’t disposed of that. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you completed your 
remarks? 


Ms. Sandeman: I guess I have. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there any further dis- 
cussion on 2107? 


An hon. member: There isn’t, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Chairman: No further discussion? Then 
this vote can carry. 


Vote 2107 agreed to. 
Mr. Chairman: Let’s go on to 2108. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, there is a motion 
on the floor. I would like that dealt with. 


Mr. Chairman: The minister said that he 
can’t be here. 


Mr. Angus: Speaking to the motion, if I 
may, by way of offering another alternative, 
which I think has a certain precedence within 
this government structure, the concern of this 
committee right now is being able to discuss 
the development corporations and their roles 
in the province of Ontario. We have in the 
Ministry of Labour a segmentation of the 
estimates of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board which is dealt with separately. I am 
wondering whether the minister would be 
agreeable and whether the other committee 
members would as well—and I would assume 
the House leader would have to be involved 
—to not approving vote 2109 at this time and 
arranging somewhere along the line before, 
I believe, December 2, when the estimates 
have to be completed, to set aside an after- 
noon, an evening, a morning or whatever, to 
discuss the estimates of the development cor- 
porations. 


Mr. Chairman: In other words, you would 
carry 2108? 


Mr. Angus: Yes, but let’s not even ask 
about that one now; let’s follow this through, 
if we may, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. O'Neil: Mr. Chairman, further to my 
motion I will remind you that Wednesday is 
designated as the committee day and it’s up 
to the committee to decide whether it wants 
to sit on Wednesday. I’ve made a motion 
that we sit at 10 tomorrow morning and it 
has been seconded. 


Mr. Ziemba: I would like to speak to the 
motion, Mr. Chairman. I am impressed with 
the backup staff that the minister has brought 
with him today. I have never seen such a 
line-up of high-priced talent, and I don’t feel 
that we’ve had our money’s worth. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You get that all year. 


Mr. Ziemba: They are all sitting there 
waiting to do a number and Id like to give 
them an opportunity. 


Mr. Bain: I realize that the minister wants 
to maintain a good attendance at cabinet but 
considering they’re his estimates, if we should 
choose that they would be discussed tomorrow 
morning, I’m sure the cabinet would not make 
any decisions that he would be involved in 
tomorrow morning at their meeting and he 


could be here. 
Mr. Angus: He is worried they might. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There is always that 
possibility. My only suggestion is that I think 
it should be left with the House leaders. 
They’re the ones who set the rules. I didn’t 
set the time that committee was sitting or 
who was to be before committee. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: It’s left to the com- 
mittees themselves to sit whenever they so 
choose in those hours that are set out by the 
Legislature. The Legislature has set out that 
the committee may sit in those hours that the 
House sits, plus Wednesdays. That has been 
a motion of the House that has been passed 
by the House. The committee could sit every 
Wednesday, if it desires, from 10 in the 
morning until 10:30 in the evening. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett. I’m not finding fault 
with any decision this committee should make. 
I’m only saying that the instructions given to 
me and I think to the Chairman was that 
there had been a decision relating to the 
hours for each committee. I am not sure 
what time Mr. Irvine is coming in tomorrow. 
If it’s the wish of the committee to sit for a 
period of time tonight and do the Ontario 
Development Corporation, I have no objec- 
tions. The fact remains that I’m not even 
sure that a half an hour is going to be what 
some people would want to take in that par- 
ticular area. 
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Interjection. 


Mr. Eakins: Could we not set a time on 
another day when we could do these par- 
ticular votes? I wouldn’t want to vote just 
to get them through tonight without having 
an opportunity to discuss them. 


Mr. Chairman: I would point out to the 
committee that this time will be taken 
away from the Ministry of the Environment. 


Mr. Bain: Mr. Chairman, there is a motion 
on the floor and I think we should vote on 
it. Logistics can be worked out if the 
motion is passed. 


Mr. Chairman: There is not much point 
in meeting tomorrow morning if the minister 
isn’t able to be here. That’s the point. 


Mr. Riddell: Is the minister indispensable? 
The minister is surely not indispensable? His 
estimates are up, we are in the midst of 
considering his estimates—who the hell do 
we please around here, the minister or the 
committee? 


Mr. Chairman: Will you be here tomorrow 
morning? You haven’t been here today and 
I wondered— 


Mr. Riddell: Yes, I will. The farm bill 
happened to be up— 


Mr. Chairman: Some of the rest of us 
should have been in the Legislature as well. 


Mr. Riddell: Well, that’s fine. I happen 
to be the agricultural critic and I had to 
speak on the farm bill. That’s the reason I 
haven’t been here. 


An hon. member: We are also the esti- 
mates committee and that’s why we're here. 


Mr. Riddell: I can assure you that I will 
be here tomorrow morning at 10, if we de- 
cide to sit. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: Sure, you will vote for 
tomorrow morning but if the minister isn’t 
going to be here what's the point— 


Mr. Laughren: He hasn’t said that if the 
committee passes a motion to sit tomorrow 
morning, he will not be here. Why don’t 
you put the question? 


Mr. Johnson: I think the Chairman has 
been acting under instructions from the three 
House leaders—is this not true, Mr. Bain? 
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Mr. Bain: There were no instructions that 
the committee sit in the morning. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: There was an_ all-party 
agreement that we would conclude these esti- 
mates by 10:30 tonight. 


Mr. Angus: That’s a point, except the in- 
tent of that was to ensure we do not in- 
fringe upon the time for the Ministry of the 
Environment. If we can find a time period 
between 10:30 this evening and 2 p.m. to- 
morrow we do not negate the idea behind the 
timetable of the estimates of the Ministry of 
Industry and Tourism. 


Mr. Eakins: It’s a novel situation when 
you want to work and you can't. 


Mr. Chairman: I understood there was an 
agreement that we would conclude these 
estimates at 10:30 tonight. Actually, if that’s 
the way you are going to carry out your 
agreements, there’s not much point in making 
an agreement. 


Mr. Laughren: Mr. Chairman, that doesn’t 
violate the agreement. 


Mr. Chairman: It certainly does violate 
the agreement. 


Mr. Laughren: No, we've said—the agree- 
ment was that we complete these estimates 
in order to begin the next estimates to- 
morrow afternoon. 


Mr. Samis: Mr. Chairman, maybe we should 
ask the question about sitting longer this 
evening—even if we had to sit until 11:30 
—to get it completed tonight? 


Mr. Chairman: I’m quite willing to sit 
until 11:30 or midnight or whenever you 
want. 


Mr. Laughren: Surely you are required to 
put a motion? 


Mr. Chairman: We have passed 10:30 
anyway. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. 
motion on the floor. 


Chairman, there is a 


Mr. Chairman: The motion was not made 
before 10:30. 

Mr. Angus: It was so. 

Mr. Chairman: It was made after 10:30. 


The motion was made after 10:30 because 
Ms. Sandeman spoke until 10:30. 
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Mr. Riddell: You hadn’t adjourned the 
meeting. 

Mr. Chairman: I will now adjourn the 
meeting. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, you have done 
so without approving the last two votes of 
this ministry. I put that on the record. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s right. 


Mr. Angus: You have ignored the wishes 
of this committee. 


Mr. Bain: You have violated your own 
admonishment that the votes had to be 
finished; now you have adjourned the meet- 
ing before we have finished them. 


Mr. Chairman: Because you don’t want to 
carry on. 


Mr. Angus: You wouldn’t even let us vote 
on a motion. Put that on the record as well. 


The committee adjourned at 10:39 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF (ON TDARLO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, PROVINCIAL SECRETARIAT 
FOR RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Riddell: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order. If I recall correctly, I had the floor 
last night and I made a motion which was 
seconded and you failed to put the motion. 
There was no motion to adjourn so, in effect, 
we are still sitting and I feel you should deal 
with that motion now. 


Mr. Chairman: That we meet this morning. 
Mr. Riddell: Put it to the people. Pardon? 
Mr. Chairman: That we meet this morning. 


Mr. Riddell: Yes. I feel we just can’t leave 
the motion up in the air. I feel that it’s got 
to be dealt with and then we will carry on 
from there. 


Mr. Angus: Speaking to the motion, Mr. 
Chairman, I would concur with the Liberal 
mover of the motion and I would just like 
to point out that the proceedings last night 
were quite difficult, and I think went against 
the grain of the minority democracy system 
we have today. I would anticipate that this 
motion will pass and it should be noted that 
it is passed in such a manner as to comment 
on the actions of the Chair last evening. 


Mr. Chairman: Actually I’ve checked with 
Mr. Bennett’s office and we'll be going on to 
his estimates tomorrow after the question 
period. 


Mr. Angus: I thought, Mr. Chairman, that 
was up to the discretion of this committee? 


Mr. Chairman: If the committee wishes, 
they will return. 


Mr. Angus: We have other suggestions to 
place before this committee after this motion 
is dealt with. 


Mr. Chairman: All in favour of the motion 
that we sit this morning? 


Mr. Angus: At 10 o'clock this morning. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1976 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, is it agreed 
that the morning session now adjourn? 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, I have a motion 
I would like to place. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Angus moves that this 
committee consider the final two votes of 
the Ministry of Industry and Tourism, votes 
2108 and 2109, at 9 am. on Thursday, De- 
cember 2, and meet until 2 p.m. if necessary 
to complete those votes. 


Mr. Riddell: Ill second that for you. 
Mr. Haggerty: You want a long weekend. 


Mr. Angus: I want a long weekend? 

Speaking to the motion, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman, we have consulted the House 
leaders—or at least their assistants—to ascer- 
tain that Thursday, December 2, is a time at 
which an estimate could be discussed with- 
out infringing upon any three-party pre- 
commitments to further estimates or fur- 
ther utilization of this committee. I would 
urge the members of this committee to sup- 
port that so we may have an opportunity of 
discussing something in the neighbourhood, I 
believe, of $82 million worth of spending by 
the Ministry of Industry and Tourism. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, that’s the last two 
votes. 


Mr. Angus: Ontario Place and Develop- 
ment Corporations. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, I would support 
the concept of the motion provided the min- 
ister can be with us. I don’t know what his 
agenda might be; he may not be able to be 
here at that particular point in time. 


Mr. Angus: I’m sure— 
Mr. Chairman: At 9 o'clock on Thursday— 


Mr. Angus: Thursday, December 2—not to- 
morrow. December 2 is the last day allowed 
for discussion of estimates. I would hope, 
Mr, Chairman, that the minister would be 
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more than anxious to appear before this com- 
mittee and discuss the estimates of these two 
very important areas. 


Mr. Chairman: I know he would be avail- 
able tomorrow. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I would cer- 
tainly support that. I think the normal date 
for termination of consideration of the esti- 
mates was December 1. I think, in view of 
the circumstances last night and again today, 
it’s appropriate that the estimates of the Min- 
ister of Industry and Tourism be extended 
to the degree the hon. member has sug- 
gested. Those votes are big votes; they're im- 
portant votes and J think it appropriate that 
we should be given that extra time to con- 
sider that spending programme. 


Mr. Laughren: We could deal with them 
now ‘before we go to lunch. 


Mr. Gaunt: Pardon me? 
Mr. Chairman: We can make— 
Mr. Gaunt: A late lunch. 


(Mr. Chairman: As I understand it, we can 
make the recommendation and then it'll have 
to be approved by the House? Is that right? 


Mr. Angus: If I may, Mr. Chairman, speak- 
ing to that comment, in my short experience 
in this Legislature, when a committee has 
decided—for instance, say last night we had 
decided to sit this morning, we wouldn’t have 
had an opportunity to go back to the Legis- 
lature for approval. We would just do it and 
we have the option to— 


Mr. _Laughren: Mr. Chairman, on that 
point, I think you would require permission 
of the House if we extend the time allocated 


to estimates. We'd require permission of the 
House. 


Mr. Chairman: We would be sitting on 
estimates that day, as well, 
Mr. Laughren: If it’s extending the time 
for estimates we need permission of the 
House; if it is not extending the time, we 
would not. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s right. 
Mr. Angus: As we understand it, December 
2 has been established as the last day for dis- 


cussing the estimates. 


Mr. 


Gaunt: So wee not extending the 
time? 


Mr. Angus: No, we're not, 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, I have one fur- 
ther quick motion to make. Yesterday in the 
House, the Minister of Industry and Tourism 
(Mr. Bennett) indicated he would look into 
the possibility of tabling the leases relating 
to Thunder Bay Ski Jumps Limited in Thun- 
der Bay. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Angus moves that the 
minister be directed to table those docu- 
ments with the resources development com- 
mittee on December 1, so the members of 
this committee have the opportunity to re- 
view them so they may be in a position to 
aisk questions of the minister on December 2 
at 9 a.m. 


Mrs. Campbell: Would the member, Mr. 
Chairman, rephrase his motion to say “on or 
before December 1’? 


Mr. Angus: I would be most happy to. 


Mrs. Campbell: May I suggest that might 
be appropriate. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, if I also may 
point out that when I say leases, I refer to 
the lease between the Northern Ontario De- 
velopment Corporation and Big Thunder Ski 
Jumps Limited and the lease between Big 
Thunder Ski Jumps Limited and Mount Nor- 
way Resorts Limited, and the lease between 
the Ministry of Natural Resources and Little 
Norway Ski Resorts Limited. 


Motion agreed to. 


On vote 1601, resources development policy 
programme: 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, I was go- 
ing to say that if the members of the com- 
mittee would allow me a few minutes to 
present some of the facts relating to our 
resources development policy field, I would 
appreciate that. As is known to some of the 
members, but not to all, we have eight minis- 
tries that are with us every week, if not more 
than once—the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food, the Ministry of Energy, Environment, 
Housing, Industry and Tourism, Labour, 
Natural Resources, Transportation and Com- 
munications, and at the same time we have 
the Treasury, Economics and _ Intergovern- 
mental Affairs, and we have also Manage- 
ment Board present for deliberations. So we 
have the job to provide a link among not 
only all those ministries I described, but be- 
tween each individual ministry and we have 
to proceed to analyse, we have to proceed 
to co-ordinate the ministries to the best of 
our ability as it relates to their programmes, 
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to their policies, and how these programmes 
and policies will affect the rest of the govern- 
ment and the rest of the province. 

As the vote indicates, as the resource policy 
secretary I am also responsible for the Royal 
Commission on Electric Power Planning. I am 
responsible for the Niagara Escarpment Com- 
mission, and I thought it might be helpful if 
I went through briefly, and I say briefly, what 
the position is as it relates to the Royal Com- 
mission on Electric Power Planning. 


At the present time it has had prelimin- 
ary hearings that will be finalized somewhere 
in January. It has had a very good response 
throughout the province and I think this 
commission has worked to the benefit of all 
the people. I would expect that the commis- 
sion will start final hearings early in 1977 and 
will conclude its hearings with a report to 
the government by the end of 1977. 


As far as the Niagara Escarpment Commis- 
sion is concerned, as some of you know, the 
commission has been appointed and has been 
administering The Niagara Escarpment Plan- 
ning and Development Act since 1973. We 
have since then supplemented the commis- 
sion’s activities by appointing two advisory 
committees—one being interest groups and 
one being the municipally elected and ap- 
pointed people—so we have a broad input 
into the plan now being prepared. I expect 
the plan will be presented to the government 
for approval by the Niagara Escarpment Com- 
mission by the end of 1977. 


We feel the commission has acted very 
well on behalf of the people of Ontario to 
preserve to the greatest extent possible the 
Niagara Escarpment. I know that everyone 
will not agree that it has acted in the best 
interest as far as an individual is concerned 
at all times, but I think we have to take a 
broader view. We have to look at the over-all 
fact that we are trying to preserve a very 
unique part of our province and those who 
in one area may be saying that we are. not 
proving enough severances or we are not 
allowing enough development, are entirely 
opposed in other areas where they are saying 
we are allowing too much. I have tried to 
express this view personally to some of the 
members of this committee, Mr. Chairman. 


[3:15] 


We see that the commission will be per- 
forming a very vital role, and I want to com- 
pliment the commission before this committee 
by saying that in my opinion they have done 
an excellent job up to now and I expect they 
will do so in the future. 


We are responsible too, I think the mem- 
bers of this committee should know, for the 
science policy, which is a very important 
part of government work. Just very briefly, 
to bring everybody up to date, I would like 
to say that science policy was made our re- 
sponsibility, as Provincial Secretary for 
Resources Development, in 1973. We have 
assumed that responsibility and after various 
extensive discussions by cabinet in early 
1975, cabinet approved the formation of an 
advisory committee on science policy to ad- 
vise the minister. The objectives of the 
Ontario science committee are to assist in 
supporting the economy of Ontario by pro- 
viding an adequate research base, to provide 
the most effective co-operation between the 
provincial government, the universities and 
industry in the province, and to provide the 
co-ordination of the province’s policy pro- 
grammes in all areas of research, and in all 
areas of development, with other provinces 
and with the federal government. 


I would like to say that my deputy minis- 
ter is the chairman of the advisory committee, 
and Mr. Dillon is here with me. The advisory 
committee is comprised of, as I mentioned, 
Mr. Dillon, plus the Deputy Provincial Secre- 
tary for Social Development, the Deputy 
Provincial Secretary for Justice, the Deputy 
Minister of TEIGA, the Secretary of Man- 
agement Board and the Deputy Minister of 
Colleges and Universities. 


Later on, if there are questions, maybe 
the deputy minister would speak in relation 
to science policy. 

We are also responsible for the Canadian 
Council of Resource and Environment Min- 
isters conferences that are held from time to 
time. The council was initially established in 
1962 and was established because of the out- 
flow of the Resources for Tomorrow con- 
ference, to deal with the field of natural re- 
newable resources. 


In 1971, the scope of the Council was 
expanded to include all natural resources 
and all matters relating to management of 
the environment. At that time its name was 
changed to the Canadian Council of Re- 
source and Environment Ministers. The 
council is composed of the federal and pro- 
vincial ministers in the natural resource and 
environment fields, and where a government 
is represented by more than one minister the 
government involved designated a_ primary 
representative. In our case, the Provincial 
Secretary for Resources Development was 
the one who hase been designated as the 
lead minister. We also have representations 
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being made by the ministries of Environ- 
ment, Natural Resources and Agriculture 
and Food. 


‘So on a broad basis that’s five of the mat- 
ters that we deal with. Of considerable im- 
portance to this committee might be the fact 
that we do meet with delegations and we do 
deal with very specific items. Some of the 
delegations—I will only list a few—that we 
have met with include the Conservation 
Council of Ontario, the Ontario Federation 
of Agriculture, the Ontario Institute of 
Agrologists, the Nationa] Farmers Union, the 
Wine Council of Ontario, Canadian Railway 
Labour Association, the Northeastern On- 
tario Chambers of Commerce and HUDAC. 
I have personally met with the United Steel- 
workers as it related to the occupational 
health problem, and the Ontario Institute of 
Agrologists, as I mentioned before, I have 
dealt with people in the forestry industry. I 
have met with Marcel] Cadieux in cabinet as 
it relates to the European Economic Council 
and to their views as it relates to Ontario. 
We have had associations with the Algon- 
quin Forestry Authority, which is very im- 
portant as far as those of us in the Algon- 
quin area are concerned. We have dealt 
with many items; I want to only give a few 
of them and then give everyone an oppor- 
tunity to question me as to what we might 
do on some of them. I'll read briefly how I 
see our role, which I think is being played 
quite well. 

We have dealt with what was The North- 
ern Communities Act which as you know, 
has now become The Isolated Communities 
Assistance Act, whereby we are changing 
what was first perceived as being the proper 
role of government. When I was the Minister 
of Housing I thought we could assist by 
The Northern Communities Act, which has 
been replaced. We have dealt with that in 
our committee. 

We have also dealt with the provincial 
and regional planning. We have dealt with 
the Jamesport feasibility study. We have 
dealt with airport problems. We have dealt 
with the mercury problem, which relates 
very specifically to the English-Wabigoon 
river system. We have dealt with the Reed 
Paper situation as it relates to phase one 
and phase two. We have dealt with the Lake 
Simcoe anti-pollution conference; people at 
Lake Simcoe are very concerned that we 
have a problem there that we should be 
looking after. 

I chaired the interministerial committee 
that came forth with the recommendation 
that the Minister of Labour (B. Stephenson) 
should be the one responsible to respond to 


the recommendations of the Ham committee. 
Dr. Ham, I must say, produced a very thor- 
ough report that has been well received in 
the House. 

On matters relating to the environment, in 
our committee we have dealt with the report 
of the Waste Management Advisory Board 
as it relates to milk packaging. We have dealt 
with The Environmental Assessment Act and 
reviewed the regulations. We have had ex- 
tensive and very intensive discussions with 
people who are affected by The Environ- 
mental Assessment Act and its regulations, 
which I’m sure will be discussed here at 
some length today or, if not, with the Min- 
ister of the Environment (Mr. Kerr). 


We have had, I would say, very difficult 
decisions to make relating to the carbonated 
soft drink container situation in Ontario and 
we have come up with some regulations on 
that. We have had discussions as it relates 
to the lead contamination in Toronto and in 
particular as it relates to the five major in- 
dustries. We have discussed the Nanticoke 
environmental problem as it relates to the 
air pollution that we may or may not have 
in the future. We have discussed problems 
relating to radiation control measures and 
the problems that may exist in Elliot Lake 
and Bancroft. 


With Natural Resources, we have dis- 
cussed the ways and means to proceed with 
land acquisition in the Niagara Escarpment. 
We want to ensure that we are not proceed- 
ing against the wishes or the future plan, 
which I mentioned may be forthcoming at 
the end of 1977, of the Escarpment Com- 
mission. We don’t want to stop all of the 
development in the area; we recognize that 
some lands must be acquired and other lands 
perhaps can wait until the plan is finalized. 


We have also discussed with Natural Re- 
sources the problems that will occur and 
have occurred in the past in relation to way- 
side pits in the Escarpment development 
control area. 


We have talked about—and we are dis- 
cussing once again this week—the Temagami 
land claim that has been presented by the 
Indians in the form of the caution that has 
been put forward in the area around 
Temagami. This has been a very difficult 
situation, because it has stopped development 
in the Temagami area. We feel that we have 
to try to come to some reasoning as to how 
we can handle the caution in, shall we say, 
a very appropriate manner, because this 
claim could result in many other claims 
being handed to the government if a settle- 
ment is made with unnecessary haste. 
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We have discussed with the Ministry of 
Natural Resources and visited the sites of the 
Oshawa Second Marsh, an extension of the 
Darlington Provincial Park, and the Beaton 
farm. We've been down to the area and have 
had discussions with the federal government 
relating to the development of the harbour. 
We have also talked with the local people 
and weve had discussions in the House. 
We have talked about the policy which 
should be continued in the future as it relates 
to sports fish management in contaminated 
waters. We have talked about the problem 
of uranium supply and demand. 


With the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications we've discussed such items 
as the power for Moosonee, the role of the 
province as it relates to transit, Pickering 
Airport, and air services in southern Ontario. 
We've talked about ONTC passenger equip- 
ment acquisition, whether we should approve 
it or shouldn’t. We've discussed an item 
which, I’m sure, has not been familiar to 
any of the members here today, an item 
called “roll on, roll off ferry service.” This 
is something which may have some impor- 
tance in the future. 


On community airports, most of the stress 
has been in the north, but I’d like to say 
to you that we've discussed why it could 
be in the east too. We feel] that there could 
be a greater involvement with T and C in 
the east. 


Mr. Haggerty: And the south. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: And the south, you're 
quite right. The member brings up the Ni- 
agara area. That’s exactly what we are 
studying, namely, how can we supplement 
the commercial airlines that now exist and 
make sure that the communities are not iso- 
lated from what I think is a very important 
way of travelling. ' 

The parkway belt has presented a prob- 
lem with the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications in relation to their acquisi- 
tion of lands. We've had some discussions 
with the Ministry of Industry and Tourism. 
I’m sorry the member for Cornwall (Mr. 
Samis) is not here now, though he was here. 
I was going to say what I think would be of 
most importance to him, that the Ontario 
textile and apparel industries have had a 
very difficult time and the Minister of Indus- 
try and Tourism (Mr. Bennett) and I have 
been talking to the textile people. We have 
visited certain areas, which I can expand on 
Jater and we have also presented our case to 
the federal government and have said very 
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clearly what we think the federal govern- 
ment should do. 

We have had, in our field, the proposal 
for a special resort in the Renfrew area, the 
Renfrew area being an item which is under 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism but one which affects other 
ministries, and that’s why it has been dis- 
cussed in our policy field. We've also dis- 
cussed the possibility and the reasons why 
we could allow a proposal by the municipal- 
ity of Muskoka, for instance. They have re- 
quested that they have a change in industrial 
parks programme and have a different policy 
for loans. 

We've had many hours of discussion with 
Agriculture and Food relating to the preser- 
vation of agricultural lands, food land guide- 
lines and The Farm Income Stabilization Act, 
which is before us at the present time. Don’t 
think that we haven’t had many hours on 
that before it came into the House. We've 
discussed the agricultural code of practice 
at great length. We are trying to ensure that 
we have additional funding for drainage as 
we think that the tile drainage programme 
is a very important one. 

Though you would think everything in the 
south has been drained, there are still areas 
that have to be. The select committee that 
went across Ontario did a great job as far as 
my part of the province is concerned. In 
eastern Ontario they hadn’t taken advantage 
of tile drainage, and they have since then. 
I’m delighted to see that we were able to 
assist the Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
by getting more funding and being able to 
relate to the other ministries the reason why 
and to cabinet in general. 


We have also had very extensive discus- 
sions relating to the Niagara area, for ex- 
ample, on the grape growers’ problem. This 
is one which has been with the government 
for a couple of years. The federal govern- 
ment joined in it this year to help resolve 
it to a degree, but there’s much more to be 
done and [ think we can discuss that a little 
bit further on. We are responsible also for 
resolving the issue in Grey-Dufferin in rela- 
tion to community pasture and that has been 
approved just recently. 


[3:30] 


As for the Ministry of Energy, we've had 
various difficult issues before the committee. 
These include provincial planning as it re- 
lates to the Porter commission; the problem 
with the Bradley-to-Georgetown transmission 
line; Polar Gas; health and safety and high 
voltage lines; electrification of remote north- 
ern communities—I see Jack is here; he has 
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certainly been very interested in that—the 
select committee’s report as it relates to bulk 
power rates for 1976, the report in this cur- 
rent year on bulk power rates for Ontario. 


Also, there was the policy that has been 
proposed by the Minister of Energy (Mr. Tim- 
brell) for energy conservation. We feel this 
is a very important programme and one that 
we have to discuss at some length with him. 
There are three or four that I won’t mention 
at this time as far as they relate to energy, 
maybe they will come up as questions. 


With the Ministry of Labour we are, of 
course, responsible for the amendments to 
The Industrial Safety Act and to The Con- 
struction Safety Act. We are also responsible, 
I think, for a suitable solution to the prob- 
lem of community centre arenas being closed. 
This was not done without a great deal of 
work by our policy field, and as far as I know 
from talking to the people and talking to 
the members, most of the people and most 
of the members are quite satisfied with the 
solution which was brought forward. If there 
are other thoughts in this committee I would 
like to hear about them today. 


I mentioned that TEIGA comes into our 
policy field, and you may wonder why I 
mentioned that. There are many items that 
relate to planning in relation to our other 
ministries. 


They are, first of all, the role TEIGA plays 
as it relates to provincial planning, the overall 
planning for Ontario. There is also the de- 
velopment strategy that has to be approved; 
it is approved in our policy field before it 
goes to cabinet. The northeastern Ontario 
development strategy, and the north-western 
and eastern Ontario plans as well; the To- 
ronto-centred region plan; project manage- 
ment for northern development; the possible 
relocation of government activities as it re- 
lates to government being centred in Toronto 
—these are all matters that concern us. We 
think there is good reason to suggest a 
decentralization. 

Durham subregion is something that is 
most difficult to work out at this particular 
time, because of the airport problem and the 
problem as it relates to the region having an 
official plan and the fact that we are going 
ahead with a new city in that particular area. 


Other items are the problem that has to 
be resolved as it relates to the central York 
servicing scheme—that is something I was 
familiar with when I was the Minister of 
Housing. We have the Simcoe-Georgian Bay 
area which has been before our committee 
and has to be resolved in the near future, 
after the OMB hearing is over, as Barrie has 


decided to annex certain areas. We are in- 
volved in the restructuring and the develop- 
ment of the county of Northumberland. In 
the Port Hope-Cobourg area, in particular, 
there is a great demand for development 
there. 

There are a few other items that TEIGA 
has brought to us. For instance, the disposi- 
tion of the air force base at Moosonee; the 
responsibility to proceed with a further 
resolution of the Wasaga Beach development 
has been handed to me, to co-ordinate the 
activities of the other ministries to ensure 
the Wasaga Beach area develops in concert 
with the wishes of the local people. 


We have, in concert with TEIGA, made a 
decision as it relates to Canadian Pittsburgh 
Industries. The Kimberley-Clark development 
is a good example of where we have discussed 
what should we do with the single-industry 
community. The Pickle Lake community was 
discussed with us, as to how Pickle Lake town 
site should be developed. The Matachewan 
town site was discussed with us. Going back 
to housing, and I’m rather familiar with that 
having been there, we deal with housing as 
it relates to the problems that may occur if 
certain developments are allowed to happen 
because of an official plan, or because of the 
lack of an official plan, or the lack of sever- 
ances or the granting of too many severances. 
If there is a problem which the Minister of 
Housing has in this area, he brings it before 
the committee to determine that he has all 
the input necessary, not only from the local 
people but from all the ministries that are 
affected and all the agencies and boards that 
are affected. There are many items that the 
Ministry of Housing finds most valuable to 
bring to us. There are only a couple of other 
matters that I would like to bring up at this 
time, which the committee might not be 
familiar with. We were responsible—and 
those in the north, I’m sure, will be delighted 
to hear—in ensuring that a small community 
called Madsen was allowed to remain a 
viable community. We spent many hours 
within our committee determining how this 
would happen, and I, along with my deputy, 
with other ministers, went up and we have 
almost finalized the matter. I say almost, be- 
cause we are dealing with the MCAI cor- 
poration to ensure that the people are left 
there, that they don’t have to move and that 
they'll be able to own their homes and be 
able to own the land which they were 
occupying but didn’t own. They'll have a new 
system which has never been approved any- 
where in northern Ontario that I know of 
and certainly not in the south. As far as it 
relates to the environment, the water and 
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sewage system is different, it’s not as strin- 
gent as it might be in other parts of Ontario. 
We have ensured that their community centre 
is left there, we have ensured that there are 
stores there, and we have made the company 
agree to all these things by sitting down in 
our policy field and determining first hand 
that the people in the north, in this com- 
munity, were not going to be taken advantage 
of because Madsen gold mines is closing up 
and the MCAI corporation is taking over. I 
think it was a very worthwhile exercise for 
our particular policy field to be able to ensure, 
by having the input of the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications, the Ministry 
of the Environment, the Ministry of Natural 
Resources, the Ministry of Housing, all of 
these people—the Minister of Housing in 
particular, that was the lead minister and 
ministry—put in many hours to bring this 
about and I feel very proud of it. I think it’s 
something which should be on the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 


I’ve got a lot of other notes here and I 
could go on at some length. I think so that 
we find out the concerns of the other two 
parties, I would like to have their views and 
then questions, if that’s in order. 


Mr. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
clarification, would the committee be in agree- 
nent that we divide the votes into three 
sections and allot, say, half an hour for each 
question rather than spending all the time on 
the first one and not having any time left for 
the last? 


Mr. Bain: You have a main office vote and 
then you keep going down from there, and 
usually in the main office vote we end up 
discussing matters of policy which pretty well 
covers the waterfront, and with only three 
votes, I just don’t see that we need to divide 
them. What do you think? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I think they can all be 
dealt with together. 


Mr. Bain: We will try to be restrained, Ill 
follow the policy of the minister and make 
some general comments and then maybe we 
can have him respond and we could get into 
more questioning. He can either respond 
after I speak or after the Liberal critic 
speaks. 

I don’t know whether or not it’s an indica- 
tion of the relative importance of ministries 
but some ministries when you come in—I 
remember Mr. Rhodes in particular; he dis- 
tributed a nice binder to everybody with all 
the information and everything. 


Mr. Haggerty: He could afford it. 


Mr. Bain: Other ministers have distributed 
their written texts beforehand but maybe 
yours is a little more innovative and per- 
haps could be followed by others. I would 
think, though, it makes it a little more diffi- 
cult for the critics, ’'ve heard it said many 
times in the House that the Treasurer (Mr. 
McKeough) is the minister of everything but 
I guess hell have to give place to you. 
You've certainly covered the waterfront in 
all these matters. 

My only problem is I am not totally clear 
on what the secretariat does in terms of get- 
ting action on things. I have found, and I 
am sure members who have been here longer 
than I have found, that there is always a 
lot of discussion. There is more discussion 
and more commissions than we need but 
there is a lack of action when it comes to 
solving problems. I feel that ‘your ministry 
and the two other secretariats which are 
supposed to be co-ordinating ministries could 
serve a useful function if there were more 
clear-cut channels of command by which 
we could expect you would be able to make 
a decision. 

Often in the House questions have been 
directed to you on matters and you suggest 
they be redirected. When I look at the list 
you have enumerated for us, there are a lot 
of questions which really can be directed 
to you legitimately; they cover the whole 
area of resource utilization and resource de- 
velopment, 

Hon. Mr. Irvine: If they are policy, yes. 

Mr. Bain: When it comes to policy, I don't 
feel that your ministry has an overall re- 
source utilization or resource development 
strategy for this province. That’s what I 
would like to see more than anything else. 


I want to know what the government is 
going to do for development in this province 
10 years hence. What are the goals you are 
leaning toward? How are you going to ac- 
complish those goals? What do you hope 
to see in 10 years’ time? Or are we just go- 
ing to go merrily along our way as we have 
in the past? 

You referred to development plans for 
northern Ontario; the last one we have is 
northeastern Ontario regional strategy. That 
isn't even as good as the one which was 
published in 1971. There was one done in 
1966. Theyre getting worse instead of bet- 
ter. They really are. This one which we 
have, the last one, is so nebulous that it’s 
next to useless. You trot out all the mother- 
hood issues saying that there should be de- 
velopment and there should be growth in 
northern Ontario— 
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Hon. Mr. Irvine: Timmins doesn’t mind. 


Mr, Bain: —but then you hearken back— 
the growth in Timmins is coming because of 
natural forces not because of anything this 
government has done. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Yes. 


Mr. Bain: No. You just got in on the ac- 
tion but you didn’t— 


Hon. Mr. 
worth. 


Irvine: Two million dollars 


Mr. Bain: Like so many other things in 
northern Ontario, whenever there is anything 
going on which looks reasonably good you 
get in there and you take the credit. You 
felt, this is great stuff so we might as well 
get our name on it! 

The development in northern Ontario is 
taking place in the normal course of events 
but what's happened is the population of 
northeastern Ontario is declining relative to 
the population in the rest of Ontario, per- 
centage wise. This has been happening for 
the last ten years and! there is no sign that 
trend is going to change. Nothing you've 
done and nothing which you indicate you 
are going to do is going to change that. 


[3:45] 


Really, you simply say you're going to re- 
inforce existing development and if there is 
anything to be provided—and it isn’t going to 
be very much—you're going to provide it 
for the major urban centres of Sudbury, 
Sault Ste. Marie, North Bay. But there really 
isn't very much you are going to provide 
anyway; you might give them an extra sewer 
line or something like that, but there isn’t 
going to be that much there either. The 
other communities might as well forget it. 
They are not going to get much of anything. 
In fact, you have been transferring services 
from the other communities into regional! 
headquarters in the centres that I have men- 
tioned and— 


Mr. Wildman: The communities along the 
north shore aren’t even on the map. 


Mr. Bain: —this hasn’t been good for any- 
body. In most cases, North Bay or Timmins, 
or Sault Ste. Marie or Sudbury, have ade- 
quate services already. They already have 
access to good offices for various ministries, 
but what you are doing is transferring more 
personnel into those offices and phasing out 
offices, or downgrading offices, in other parts 
of northeastern Ontario. 


Pll only give one example. For me it’s 
the best example. There used to be a mine 


recording office in Cobalt and I’m sure the 
minister is aware of the historical importance 
of Cobalt in the mining industry in this 
province. There used to be a mine recording 
office for that whole Cobalt area. It was 
located in Haileybury, which is only a few 
miles from Cobalt. But no, that had to be 
regionalized. After all, everything must be 
regionalized. So guess where the mining 
office is now for Cobalt? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Same place as it was 
last year. 


Mr. Bain: Sudbury. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: You mentioned it last 
year. 
Mr. Bain: Nothing has happened. There 


hasn’t been any change in that. Even you 
must admit that a prospector, a part-time 
prospector—there are very few full-time 
prospectors unless they work for big com- 
panies—doesn’t have the time to take off and 
go to Sudbury to go to a mine recording 
office. As I say, that’s the only example I'll 
quote, but it is indicative of the trend that 
your government has encouraged: regionalize 
everything. 

As far as over-all economic strategy for 
development I would like you to tell me 
very succinctly what sort of strategy this 
little northeastern Ontario regional strategy 
hopes to implement. The only thing I can 
see it’s going to do is simply go along with 
existing trends, encourage more people to 
move out of the north to southern Ontario 
and the Toronto-centred region. Not because 
they want to move here, but because it’s the 
only palce you are allowing development to 
occur and it’s the only place most people 
can find jobs. 


So what are you going to do in northern 
Ontario to reverse the trend of moving people 
to the jobs here in southern Ontario? When 
are you going to clearly indicate that you 
are going to move the jobs to the people? 
When is there going to be some concrete 
steps? 

Now, I have suggested some steps in the 
House to the Treasurer and he says: Oh, no, 
any of the suggestions would trample over 
industry. We can’t direct industry. We can’t 
even suggest or cajole industry. We couldn’t 
even have a development permit where a 
company which wanted to expand would 
have to apply to a central board, much the 
same as one would apply for a_ building 
permit. 

If they were thinking of developing in 
Toronto and it really wasn’t advantageous for 
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the Toronto area I say you should suggest 
they develop in northern Ontario, or eastern 
Ontario. If they really could prove it was 
going to be a disadvantage economically, you 
could provide some sort of assistance. But 
you'd find that really there wouldn’t be that 
much disadvantage, because land costs are 
cheaper, and many other costs are cheaper 
in northern Ontario. So these things would 
be offset by any added transportation costs. 
But if there were real additional costs, you 
could provide for transportation. After all, 
your government is in control of that great 
northern ‘Ontario railway, the railway of de- 
velopment, the Ontario Northland Railway, 
that has never fulfilled its mandate. All it 
does is ship resources south. You even con- 
trol the transportation network. The Ontario 
Northland Transportation Commission now 
has the railway, has the boat service. It has 
airplanes. It has transports on the highway. 
So there is no problem for you to provide 
some assistance when it comes to transpor- 
tation if that’s a real problem. 

So what is the strategy for development 
in Northern Ontario? What are your goals? 
What’s the strategy for development in all 
of Ontario and what are your goals and 
what are the target dates and how do you 
hope to reach them? 

I have some other areas, but I would 
simply like to say that one area that I think 
you should be concerned about is pollution. 
You have mentioned it several] times and I 
would simply like to refer to one of the 
saddest examples—the pollution of the Eng- 
lish and Wabigoon river system by our 
friends at Dryden Chemical-Reed Paper. I 
use “friends” euphemistically, I assure you, 
in case it be misinterpreted by anyone read- 
ing Hansard. 

t was found in the late 1960s that mer- 
cury was leading to difficulties. As early as 
August, 1970, Mr. Kerr got involved ‘and 
made sure that “fish for fun” signs were 
posted in that part of northwestern Ontario. 
Interestingly enough, he assured that the 
whole problem of mercury would be cleaned 
up within 12 weeks. That was in 1970. I was 
just wondering how we’re progressing in that 
time table. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: He sued Dow. 


Mr. Bain: He sued Dow, yes, in southern 
Ontario. I hear that was another very big 
success. I realize that 12 weeks might have 
been a little optimistic. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I think so. 
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Mr. Bain: I appreciate the minister’s opti- 
mism in the matter, but we still don’t have 
any sort of a clear indication from the gov- 
ernment what is going to be done in the 
whole area of pollution across the province. 
We have a few hit-and-miss things that are 
happening occasionally where you say you'll 
deal with the lead problem in Toronto and 
we never get— 


We still have problems. A lot of corner lots 
have contaminated soil and nothing has been 
dione with that. The approach that you seem 
to take with environmental pollution is to 
wait for a flare-up, then step in to try to 
calm the waters and hope it’s going to go 
away. As has been the case with the English 
and Wabigoon river systems, you really do 
nothing. You fan the discontent of people 
and nothing happens. The problem doesn’t 
go away; it becomes more severe. What are 
you going to do specifically about the En- 
glish-Wabigoon river system and what are 
you going to do about mercury contamina- 
tion in general? 

You mentioned science as part of your 
ministry's mandate. Why don’t you get into 
some research in an area like this, in an area 
like mercury pollution. I know in Lake Timis- 
kaming in my own riding there has been a 
problem with mercury contamination that 
originated from the old smelters in the Cobalt 
area at the turn of the century. They used 
phenomenal amounts of mercury. They used 
tons of it. 

It was a very inefficient method, but they 
used it for enough years that the whole 
watershed area of Farr Creek was contamin- 
ated and it eventually put the mercury into 
Lake Timiskaming. What kind of research 
are you going to do to yield results that 
would allow mercury to be taken out of 
larger water bodies? I know some methods 
are used such as dumping old cars and 
dredging. I don’t know whether dumping old 
cars into the water system is a cure or 
whether it takes people’s attention off the 
fact that there is mercury there, but appar- 
ently that’s a method that’s been used. But 
none of the methods work on a large water 
body, just on a small river. 

Why don’t you get into some research in 
this area? That would be something useful, 
instead of having to go to Japan to find out 
what they're doing and not listening to them 
anyway when you do find out. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I'll come to that. 


Mr. Bain: Why don’t you set up some re- 
search in northern Ontario into the whole 
area of mercury contamination and what can 
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be done to resolve it? That would be some- 
thing that would lead the world. People 
would come from all over to see the projects 
that Ontario has embarked upon and your 
success stories. That could happen in 10 or 
15 years time. You’ve got to start, and you've 
got to do something. What you are going to 
do in that area and! by extension in the whole 
environmental field. 

You mentioned the isolated communities, 
the unorganized communities. There is some- 
thing that I am sure all of us would hail you 
for doing and would be something that would 
gain our support for your ministry’s future. 
Would you undertake before us today to go 
to the government and fight to get a com- 
mitment from the government about regional 
governments, local area governments, ex- 
tended annexations, or whatever you want 
to call them? I know there are new names 
now. They don’t call them regional govern- 
ments. 


I was talking to people in TEIGA and I 
said they wanted to impose regional govern- 
ment on my riding. They said: “Don’t use 
regional government. The people will get 
excited.” I said: “Why? That’s what you're 
thinking of doing.” They replied: “Yes, but 
it’s not a nice phrase.” 

They wanted to put 14 townships in with 
one other municipality that took up a town- 
ship. To me, the idea of adding 14 townships 
to one is a regional government. Will you 
make an undertaking that you will go to the 
government and get the government to com- 
mit itself that there will be no regional gov- 
ernments imposed on any area unless there 
is a plebiscite held and the people agree to 
it— 

Mr. Haggerty: That’s a switch in NDP 
policy. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Bain: For example, if you have enough 
areas under study that agree to have a smaller 
regional municipality, fine; they can go ahead 
on their own. But if you have parts of this 
proposed region that don’t want to be any 
part of a larger unit, they should be allowed 
to develop at their own pace, in their own 
way, and to develop their own communities 
as they see fit. 

Like so many other things, regional gov- 
ernments have some advantages. The prov- 
ince—and here’s one place where I will 
congratulate you—the province took a lead in 
planning for the Metro structure for Toronto. 
Without a doubt, I think your government is 
regarded as a leader in this field: people all 
over North America in municipalities regard 
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the Metro Toronto structure as a  fore- 
runner of what should occur in most metro 
areas. 

Where there is a contiguous urban develop- 
ment, you probably need municipalities that 
have a large regional base, but you don’t need 
to carve Ontario up into regional municipali- 
ties. That, I fear, is still the policy of the 
government, despite any denials that are 
made by the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) or 
any other of his employees. 


I would simply like to refer to one last 
thing about regional government. In the 
House the other day, when the Treasurer 
talked about assistance for isolated communi- 
ties, he talked about things that I felt were 
objectionable, such as that people in the out- 
lying areas having moved there to avoid 
taxes and these kinds of things. Many of the 
outlying areas have existed just as long as 
the more central communities, and the people 
are there because they choose to be there 
and because they like the way of life there 
—not because they have some plot in mind to 
avoid paying their fair share. People in rural 
municipalities end up paying a lot more. 
They need to have at least one or two cars 
to be able to get around, whereas people in 
the larger communities can use public trans- 
portation. 


You said you were involved in the assist- 
ance for isolated communities. But it is really 
not very much money. The member for Nickel 
Belt (Mr. Laughren) has been raising yearly 
in the House the problem of Gogama and the 
totally inadequate water system there. In 
fact, part of it is a poisoned water system, 
because of an accident that occurred on the 
railway a number of years ago. The money 
that you have available—I believe it is— 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: It’s $250,000 for this year 
and— 


Mr. Bain: And $500,00 for next year. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Yes, but it depends on 
what comes in. 


Mr. Bain: Well, $750,000 would not even 
provide a proper water system for Gogama. 
If you are going to do anything to satisfy 
some of the needs of the unorganized com- 
munities, you are going to have to put a lot 
more money into that. We have waited since 
1974, I believe~I wasn’t here at the time— 
for a replacement to Bill 102; if this is the 
replacement, it’s really not very good. I won’t 
tell you to take any longer, because the com- 
munities would have to wait indefinitely. The 
announcement in the House yesterday just 
wasn't good enough. 
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A couple of quick things: Can you assure 
us that the enforcement of regulations for 
gravel pits are going to be the same in 
northern Ontario as southern Ontario? I be- 
lieve you have some regulations that were 
never proclaimed for northern Ontario. There 
have been a number of tragedies involving 
young children who have been trapped, sadly 
and tragically, in sliding gravel and things 
like that and have lost their lives. I was 
amazed to find out that these regulations had 
never been proclaimed in northern Ontario. 


Mr. Where did the deaths 


occur? 


Haggerty: 


Mr. Bain: A death occurred this spring in 
my riding. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: You may not want to put 
it on the record, but I would appreciate 
learning how it did occur if you could send 
that information to me. 


Mr. Bain: Okay, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Unless you want to put it 
on the record. 


Mr. Bain: No. You mentioned the Tema- 
gami land caution, and I know this is some- 
thing that has been a concern to a number of 
members in northeastern Ontario. The prob- 
lem with the land caution— 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Give me a resolution, will 
you? 


[4:00] 


Mr. R. S. Smith: On the land caution no- 
body is trying to do anything. 


‘Mr. Bain: Yes, that really is the problem. 
I would be interested if I had any assurance 
that my solutions might be implemented but 
I don’t want to be co-opted into a govern- 
ment I have no control over, unless we get a 
commitment beforehand. 


The problem for the people of the area is 
that government has really done nothing since 
1973. I know that the people have become 
extremely upset and are putting more and 
more pressure on us. I have raised it myself 
in the House and I believe the member for 
Nipissing raised it in the House. More pres- 
sure from the people of the area and their 
representatives has led you to do little more 
in the last six months than you have been 
willing to do before, but so far nothing of 
any sort of timetable has been indicated to the 
people. 


I stressed to the Minister of Natural Re- 
sources in this same room not too long ago 


during his estimates that what the people 
really want is to know exactly what the gov- 
ernment is going to do. What sort of things 
are you going to do? Are you going to nego- 
tiate with the Indian people of the Bear 
Island Indian band? If you are going to go, 
say, with them, fine. If there are no resolu- 
tions through negotiations, what are you going 
to do then? Will you take it to the courts? 
If you do, what sort of time sequence will 
there be? When will you do this? 


What’s happened is that the people haven't 
heard anything and I don't believe the gov- 
ernment has been doing anything. I would 
like to cite one thing for you. When I started 
to look into the caution I had! read only what 
was in the general media so I wanted to find 
out more about it. I went for a briefing with 
the Minister of Natural Resources’ officials 
last fall and they were very nice. They gave 
me lots of information. They told me they 
were not responsible for resolving it and that 
would be done by the Attorney General 
through the courts. 


Fine; I figured I had it all cased out. 
I knew exactly what was going to happen. 
About a month passed and I had occasion 
to speak in Temagami. I hadn’t had the 
time to contact the Attorney General’s office 
so I thought I had better contact them and 
find out, just to confirm this. 


The lawyer I was talking to, who was re- 
sponsible for this, said, “There must be some 
terrible mistake. We have talked with the 
Ministry of Natural Resources officials but we 
are not going to do anything. It’s clear, and 
they have been told, it is to be resolved 
through negotiations.” Finally I said I had 
better contact the deputy minister and the 
official from the Attorney General’s office said 
“Yes, and when he writes you could you send 
us a copy of his letter, please?” 


Mr. R. S. Smith: If you got a reply. 


Mr. Bain: Yes, a reply from the Deputy 
Minister of Natural Resources. I have a sus- 
picion that nothing has been done at all. One 
ministry may have thought the other ministry 
was going to do it but the reciprocal was 
also true. Nobody was doing anything. 

What is going to be done? What is going 
to be the time sequence? We would like to 
know and the people of the area would like 
to know and I think that is quite a reason- 
able request. 

You raised so many issues, but I don’t want 
to monopolize the time; Ill leave it to some 
other people to raise some of the others. 
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The ONTC; you mentioned the equipment 
acquisition for the new trains they are going 
to run. There’s a little problem there. Why 
are you making a profit on this deal in the 
leasing or resale of these trains to the 
ONTC? What sort of commitments do you 
have that these trains are actually going to 
run properly? I have been told by ONTC 
people that although they have run in winter 
conditions they certainly haven’t run in winter 
conditions in northeastern Ontario. 


Have you ever travelled the ONR? Usually 
you can tell if you are—travelling on the train 
from Toronto, you get on the train and it’s 
quite comfortable inside Union Station but 
you had better be dressed differently when 
you get off in North Bay because the weather 
is not exactly the same. As you go farther 
north, by the time you get to Timmins, 
Cochrane, Kapuskasing, the weather conditions 
are not exactly the same as they are in 
Europe. 


I won't belabour the preservation of agri- 
cultural land. I would like to know what’s 
going to be done but I’m afraid the govern- 
ment will do nothing. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: It would take a long 
conversation. 


Mr. Bain: With transmission lines and just 
general acquisition of land, I think the gov- 
ernment has got to make a change, not only 
when it comes to hydro lines but when it 
comes to roads. You seem to have engineers 
for roads, for example, who sit down and 
look at a map and they draw the roads. They 
look nice. They can’t have too sharp a curve 
any more. Why not? Well, it’s just not in the 
blueprints anymore. You’ve got to have a 
nice sweeping curve. 


Then you got out in the field and see 
who's there, then you move them around. 
Why don’t you go out in the field first and 
try and make the roads to accommodate the 
people? After all, that’s the way it used to be 
originally. Before, the people were there first 
and the roads were built to help the people. 
Now it seems that the overriding aim is to 
build the roads and to build the transmission 
lines and the people in their way are really 
forgotten. 


So, in summation, if you could give us 
some sort of commitment of an over-all de- 
velopment strategy for northern Ontario and 
for the whole province; if you could indicate 
clearly what’s going to be done in the area 
of pollution and what kind of scientific re- 
search you're going to do in this area; if you 
could give us your commitment that no fur- 
ther regionalization of municipal governments 


will take place without plebiscites and with- 
out the agreement of the local people, then 
I think you will have been able to justify the 
existence of your ministry. 


Mr. Haggerty: I was interested in the min- 
ister’s opening comments since they relate to 
his particular policy field. When you look at 
it, he hag outlined about five different min- 
istries that he co-ordinates or works along 
with. I suppose if one sits back and watches 
what takes place around this building and 
particularly the Legislature, one finds that 
perhaps the ministry is a catch-all for every 
other minister to shove something off on to. 
There’s a problem? Well, shove it on to this 
minister and hopefully he will find a solution 
to it. 


You've mentioned that you’ve discussed the 
many problems of the province of Ontario, 
but actually we haven’t heard of any clear-cut 
solutions. You’ve talked about mercury and 
the government has talked about this and the 
opposition has talked about it for the past seven 
or eight years. I can recall the minister then, 
Mr. Kerr, who is presently the minister now, 
stating that the polluter will pay. We often 
sit back and wonder and say well, where is 
this court case today? When are we going to 
have a decision made? That’s Dow Chemical 
—the suit against Dow Chemical. That’s been 
on the agenda, I guess, for a number of years, 
five or six years. Surely the general public is 
entitled to know what is happening to this 
particular case. Are we going to have a de- 
cision? When? 

The other matter is that I think in all your 
discussions you never mentioned anything 
about some form of employment strategy for 
the province of Ontario. I think all members 
are deeply concerned, particularly the Lib- 
eral Party, about the number of persons un- 
employed. The previous speaker for the NDP 
mentioned something about the Ontario 
Northland Railway and the purchase of five 
locomotives, I think it was, from Switzerland. 


Why? If we’ve got high unemployment in 
Ontario, these trains and components could 
have been bought in the province of Ontario. 
General Electric is perhaps one of the largest 
manufacturers of diesel engines in Canada. 
There could have been jobs created here 
instead of going outside the country to pur- 
chase trains. You're talking about your con- 
cern, the government’s concern, about em- 
ployment and this is one field where you 
could have created jobs, but for some un- 
known reason you stepped outside the prov- 
ince, or outside Canada, to purchase equip- 
ment, 
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You did not mention anything about the 
matter of tariff policies. There’s no research 
done in this particular field. It relates to farm 
commodities in Ontario and the commodities 
that are imported from the United States and 
other countries as it affects the farmers in 
Ontario. Perhaps this is a field you should 
be looking into; a study in this particular 
area. It certainly has an impact on the cost 
of farm products to the consumers in On- 
tario. I think it’s time that we took a good 
close look at this. Hopefully the minister is 
not going to say much of it falls under the 
responsibility of the federal government. May- 
be it does, but surely you should have some 
dialogue on this rather important issue con- 
cerning—well, I suppose you could say it 
relates to the preservation of farm lands in 
Ontario. 


We anticipate some decision on government 
policy on the preservation of fruit lands in 
the Niagara Peninsula. This has been hanging 
fire. I suppose it was an election promise last 
year. I’m sure the minister is aware of the 
extended urban boundaries as recommended 
in the Niagara regional planning. It’s a con- 
cern to many people in that area. I don't 
propose that there should be a freeze on all 
agricultural land in the province of Ontario. 
I think we have to be careful when we say 
freeze. It doesn’t help in the matter of build- 
ing new homes and it doesn’t help in the 
matter of bringing in industry to Ontario. I 
think there’s enough leeway there that we 
can preserve agricultural farmland, but also 
produce other growth areas in the province 
of Ontario. I think the NDP are noted for 
the matter that they want to put a complete 
freeze on all lands in the province of Ontario. 


Mr. Wildman: You are misquoting. 


Mr. Haggerty: If you do this, it’s going to 
be a backward step. It’s almost like their 
flip-flop in the matter of regiona] government. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Haggerty is having 
another one of his hallucinations. 


Mr. Haggerty: Not too long ago it was a 
policy, and it still is a policy, of the leader of 
the NDP to go out preaching that he’s all for 
regional government, large government and 
centralized government and yet we have 
members now speaking in an opposite direc- 
tion and saying: “Don’t bring regional gov- 
ernment into my area. You can put it into 
some other area, but leave my riding alone.” 
It’s a two-policy position they have, and it’s 
time that the public should be aware of that 
particular position of the NDP party. 


Mr. ‘Makarchuk: It’s all things to all people. 
Mr. Haggerty: Talk about flip-flop. 


(Mr. Bain: Mr. Chairman, how is the minis- 
ter going to comment on that? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I will be commenting. 
Mr. Bain: You weren't. 

Hon. 'Mr. Irvine: I will be answering. 
‘Mr. Bain: You will be? 

Hon. Mr. Irvine: Oh, sure. 


Mr. Haggerty: The matter of the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission seems to be rather 
an expensive item, particularly with this min- 
istry. I believe it is $1.2 million. 


Mr. Johnson: Nearly $1.5 million. 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s a pretty heavy expend- 
iture and yet I notice that all the money is 
being spent on salaries, employee benefits, 
transportation and communication, services 
and supplies and equipment. I would like to 
ask the minister at this time is there any 
money available for the purchase of lands in 
this particular corridor? If not, why isn’t it 
available? You should be going in and buying 
the land where the property owner wants to 
sell it, or to dispose of it. I think the matter 
of freezing the land there certainly has a 
detrimental effect on the property owner in 
area as he can’t dispose of his property. In a 
sense he can’t maybe even farm it. There 
should be some consideration given in this 
particular area in the Niagara Escarpment 
that, when the report is finalized in 1977 
they'll have some recommendations there that 
will allow a person to dispose of his prop- 
erty. I think the government should have the 
first choice to purchase it. I suggest there 
should be money set aside for this particular 
purchase of land. 

There are other areas I could discuss but 
I thought I would leave them up to the other 
committee members of the Liberal caucus 
here who may want to speak on them. There 
are other areas that are important. The min- 
ister has discussed the matter of environmental 
problems in Ontario. We're still not satisfied 
with the present minister's concern about the 
ban on bottles, and glass and things like that. 


Mr. Riddell: Where did the NDP stand on 
that, do you remember? 


Mr. Bain: Foursquare. I think we opposed 
that particular. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: Foursquare for the con- 
tents. 


‘Mr. Haggerty: I want to make one sugges- 
tion to the minister. We know the position of 
the NDP. They voted against that type of 
legislation to put a ban on disposable waste, 
which particularly relates to bottles and cans. 


‘Mr. Riddell: Right, and you must remind 
them of that. 


Mr. Haggerty: I'm concerned about the 
matter where government should be stepping 
in. It has the jurisdiction, particularly where 
it relates to the Liquor Control Board. As I 
mentioned before, you can walk downtown in 
Toronto on almost any garbage pickup day 
and about 90 per cent of the trash or the 
garbage is bottles or glass. There is no doubt 
it comes from the matters of the Liquor Con- 
trol Board. I suggest that of any place where 
there should be returnable bottles it is in this 
particular field, the Liquor Control Board of 
Ontario. I think this is where you can give 
some direction to it. These bottles can be 
reused, especially in a time of energy con- 
servation. 


[4:15] 


I was interested in your comments about 
electric power planning and the committee 
will be reporting on that next year. I am also 
concerned about the increase in Hydro rates, 
well over 80 per cent. I am sure that a 
number of members have received communi- 
cations from different groups, concerned citi- 
zens and industrial people concerned about 
the high increase. I wonder whether the min- 
ister will give some direction to Ontario 
Hydro to have a phase-in period—I know it 
was mentioned when I sat on that committee 
—over three years. I think the impact of 30 
per cent, 25 per cent, 22 per cent is too high 
for the average Ontario citizen to cope with 
within a year. Maybe the smooth-in period 
should be extended for a period of five years; 
it could be done that way. Hopefully you 
will give consideration to it. That is about all 
I have. Perhaps the other members of the 
committee would like to deal with it. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I think I would like to 
deal point by point with each speaker. The 
first question, as I got it, was what action 
do the secretariat and the secretary take as 
it relates to a particular problem. 

What we do and have done—I can give you 
chapter and verse but rather than prolong it 
I will tell you this much. If a problem is 
brought to our committee for discussion pur- 
poses by a particular ministry and it is not 


resolved at that meeting, we designate one 
of our policy advisers in our secretariat to 
follow up and to co-ordinate the activities 
of the various ministries. 

I mentioned Madsen before. A very good 
point was raised there and the Ministry of 
Housing was the one responsible to follow 
through and ensure that all the matters I 
spoke about were carried out. Pat Taylor, 
who is behind us here—he is a policy adviser 
—was the one who made sure that action was 
taken. We had at least three reports at our 
policy field; we have another one yet to come, 
to be the final report. 

‘We did make sure tthat the Ministry of the 
Environment was in Madsen, approving a 
water system, a sewer systema — which was 
never approved before — because we felt it 
was reasonable to approve in that particular 
area. It was certainly one which wouldn't 
cause a health hazard. 


We had a chat with the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications to make a 
change in the road there at present. That 
will be done next year when the work can 
be done—it can’t be done at this particular 
time of the year. As you mentioned, it is a 
little cold up there now. 

This is how we endeavour to ensure that a 
project is carried forth by action taken by 
the person or persons who have been desig- 
nated. When it was at Pickle Lake, Martin 
Walmsley, who is here, was responsible for 
ensuring that the Pickle Lake development 
went ahead. If it is land use in the Niagara 
Escarpment area, the Niagara urban boun- 
daries which I am going to talk about, Frank 
Heaps, who is here, is responsible to ensure 
that the policies or our intentions are carried 
forth from day ‘to day. Bill Dick is responsible 
for environment problems and the province 
as it relates to the royal commission, to en- 
sure that we are plugged in and understand 
where the commission is each particular week, 
as it relates to their productivity and their 
hearings and whether or not the people per- 
ceive them as being fair. 

We do have each one designated. Dave 
Dotchin, another member, is in industry and 
tourism. Dave is very much involved and 
has been involved in something which I will 
speak about, which relates to our GATT 
agreements; our responsibility as it relates to 
agriculture and food; and tariffs relating to 
the auto pact and so on. 

I would like to get a little bit more into 
the textile industry which I mentioned before. 
I can give you very definite examples. 

We assign a policy adviser to ensure that 
a ministry which has been designated in our 
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policy field comes back at a certain time. We 
put deadlines on it and we do finalize. We 
have taken action. When I read off those 
various parts which we have discussed, I 
didn’t mean we just discussed them. I meant 
we had finalized’ them. We had taken action 
and had had material assistance from our 
secretariat to the ministry or ministries that 
were affected. Don’t worry; we keep them 
busy. If you want to go into it further, I 
can tell you about— 


Mr. Bain: If you want to deal with some 
of the specifics, maybe we could get an idea 
of how this works. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Okay. Development in 
northeastern or northern Ontario, or develop- 
ment in all of Ontario, is something in which 
we, as a secretariat, have a part to pay. We 
don’t have the full role, of course. J think 
I brought up the point that the Treasury is 
responsible for overall planning. The regional 
priority budget is discussed in our policy field, 
and we decide what funds from Treasury will 
be allocated in what area. Our input is very 
valuable. The Ministry of Natural Resources, 
the Ministry of Housing and, for that matter, 
all the ministries I mentioned before, are 
affected by the regional priorities. We need 
to have input from T and C and Housing in 
order to ensure that there is development. 


You say there isn’t enough development in 
northeastern Ontario. I have to differ; there 
has been development and there will be more 
development. We have contributed funding 
in Sudbury and in Timmins; it may not be 
to your satisfaction, but we certainly have 
no problem in telling the people of the north 
that were for development. But I have a 
problem in ascertaining from you—and I’m 
asking you this as a member of a party—how 
you can ask me today if we’ve got plans for 
northern Ontario, when we’ve had some very 
specific issues raised in relation to the Reed 
Paper development. You can’t have it. both 
ways; either you want development in the 
north or you don’t want it. 


Mr. Bain: You're not answering my ques- 
tions. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I’m saying that the north- 
ern members should get their minds made up: 
Do they want to have development? If they 
do, then let’s try to assist development when 
we proceed with a development, whether it’s 
in the northeast, the northwest or whatever 
part of the north. I think it’s time we all 
understand that we can’t have it both ways. 
It’s great to be able to say we don’t want any 
development in this area but we want it in 
another area. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: It’s like saying you can 
have sex without rape. 


‘Hon. ‘Mr. Irvine: If you want me to, I'll 
come back to that part in case you have the 
same misconception that your leader has about 
the rape. I've been involved in that. 


The development of northern Ontario—and 
I think this is what you’ve got to understand 
—will not be as fast and will not be any faster 
than in eastern Ontario for very specific rea- 
sons: The labour market is here and the 
market for the industries are in the southern 
part of Ontario. It’s going to be a real prob- 
lem to get industries to go to northern On- 
tario and to eastern Ontario. 

When you say the population is declining, 
youre not telling me anything. We all know 
that it has declined in certain areas. What 
were saying is that were willing to put 
money into Thunder Bay, into Sudbury and 
into regional areas; were willing to put 
money into areas which we think can grow, 
and we think North Bay and Timmins are 
the areas— 


Mr. Bain: What you're saying is you'll 
complement the trend. You cited Sudbury, 
Timmins— 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: And North Bay. You 
mentioned those. 


‘Mr. Bain: But those have always been the 
growth centres. 


(Hon. Mr. Irvine: And they probably will 
continue to be. 


Mr. Bain: But you're not changing any- 
thing. Whether you put any money into Sud- 
bury or Timmins—I’m not specific on the 
money youve put into North Bay, so I won't 
comment on that— 


‘Mr. R. S. Smith: None. 
‘Mr. Bain: None? So I don’t need to worry— 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: The member says none, 
but if he’s talking about a DREE agreement, 
that’s a different thing. We’ve put money into 
North Bay just the same as we’ve put money 
into other municipalities. He knows that as 
well as I do. 


‘Mr. R. S. Smith: Like every other one 
across the province, but no extra money; 
what you're talking about is extra money. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Irvine: I’m talking about the 
development of communities— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: There’s no regional dis- 
parity money in there and there’s no DREE 
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money. You guys play political games with 
it right down the line, and you know you're 
going to lose the contract you have with the 
federal government. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Irvine: I would never accuse the 
hon. member of playing politics. I know he’s 
not here for that purpose. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Mr. Lessard has told you 
to clean up your act or you're going to lose 
the whole shooting match. You know that. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Mr. Lessard has not, as a 
matter of fact. Mr. Lessard is a little bit be- 
hind his own act. If you want me to discuss 
this with you, I can. I have had discussions 
with Lessard, and you might as well talk to 
that bloody wall. He has no idea as to what 
he’s going to do for Ontario. We asked him 
to tell us last June and July what he would 
do in 1977 for Ontario and to this date we 
have had absolutely no conversation or no 
correspondence and you can check the records 
for this, Lessard. It’s unbelievable. The co- 
operation we get in Ontario from the federal 
government is not what you would like and 
not what I would like. | 


Mr. Riddell: 
walls to talk. 


It’s difficult for two brick 


Hon. 'Mr. Irvine: I am there, though. 
Mr. R. S. Smith: After what you did last 


year— 
Hon. Mr. Irvine: About what, sir? 


‘Mr. R. S. Smith: —with the federal moneys 
that were made available, and the mess you 
made of that, there’s good reason for not 
talking with you. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Can you be specific? I 
don’t like to answer just that. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Yes. Where you put the 
DREE moneys. 


Hon. 'Mr. Irvine: What’s the matter with it? 


‘Mr. R. S. Smith: You put them in the 
wrong places, and you know you did. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Irvine: What— 


Mr. R. 'S. Smith: Your economic studies 
showed they should go someplace else and 
you changed that. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Please don’t mislead the 
members of the committee. Just tell me what 
is wrong with where we put the funds. Just 
tell me that. 
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Mr. R. S. Smith: The economic studies 
that were done indicated the DREE moneys 
should go into specific areas. 


(Hon. ‘Mr. Irvine: What areas? 
Mr. R. S. Smith: North Bay, for one. 
Hon. Mr. Irvine: What others? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Sault Ste. 
another. 


‘Hon. Mr. Irvine: And what others? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: That’s two. I said dif- 
ferent areas. Two is areas. 


Marie for 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: So you don’t agree that 
money should have gone to Thunder Bay, 
you don’t agree that money should have gone 
into Cornwall? Is that what you’re saying? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: No, I never said that. I 
never said that. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Are you disputing that 
the federal government acted against the 
wishes of the people? Don’t get on the record 
like that, my friend. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I’m saying to you that the 
provincial government acted! against the wish- 
es of the federal DREE people and in the 
face of economic studies that were presented 
to them. They acted opposite to what those 
economic studies showed. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Let me give you a word 
of caution. I have had discussions with the 
DREE people in Thunder Bay, I’ve had dis- 
cussions with the DREE people in Toronto, 
I’ve had discussions with the DREE people 
in Ottawa— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: So have I. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: —and so have you. If you 
can get the same story from any one of them, 
you'll be awfully lucky. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I do. I get the same 
story from them all. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: You must be a confused 
person. 


Mr. Bain: I don’t know whether this is 
going to lead us anywhere. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: We ought to go back 
and answer your question. It makes sense. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Just for the sake of play- 
ing politics with him. 
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Hon. Mr. Irvine: What I wanted to say 
was that in our opinion we have, as a prov- 
ince, decided that there should be certain 
growth areas in northern Ontario and in 
eastern Ontario and weve prepared to fund 
those areas as much as possible. If we can 
get a DREE agreement, that’s great. If we 
can't, we still will put money in. 

In the Durham region for instance, we 
have said we’ll assist Durham by providing 
X number of millions of dollars to ensure 
that development goes east of metropolitan 
Toronto. 


We have said that we will develop Thunder 
Bay. You know, the DREE agreement in 
Thunder Bay is a really large sum of money. 
You must be familiar with it; it’s around 
some $40 million in Thunder Bay alone. That 
assists the whole area. The whole north will 
proceed to grow if we get certain areas to 
attract people into the north. Although we 
did assist somewhat in Matachewan, you can’t 
tell me that if we put a lot of money into 
small communities it’s going to make growth 
in the north. That is not the way it’s going 
to grow. 


Mr. Bain: Just a minute. You are really 
just confirming what I’ve said. You're really 
only buttressing areas where growth is al- 
ready taking place. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: To assist— 


Mr. Bain: You're not redirecting the over- 
all growth of the province towards northern 
Ontario or towards eastern Ontario. That’s 
my basic objection, and that’s what I’m re- 
questing. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: All right. Just let me 
answer your request if I can, then we'll cut 
it off so we can get on to something else. 


In any event, the idea is this: If we can 
get certain areas developed, there will be 
spinoff effects to the other smaller communi- 
ties. And that’s bound to happen. There has 
been a lot of talk about why do we spend 
money in certain areas to have certain growth 
areas. I am a firm believer that you have to 
have a growth area in order to have the other 
areas grow. If you don’t have the growth 
area, you won't get your labour force and 
you won't be able to get people into the 
particular communities you're talking about, 
the smaller communities. 


I think we can do both. We can have 
growth areas and we can specifically help an 
area like the one you mentioned. You men- 
tioned the development in Pickle Lake. That’s 
as isolated as can be; the deputy and I were 
there, we know what we're talking about. 
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We've been in the north, we know the areas, 
we know the problems of developing the 
north. It’s not going to be easy, but we are 
doing our best to ensure that there is enough 
funding through Treasury that relates to pro- 
viding sewer and water or any other assist- 
ance such as the building of roads if neces- 
sary for a particular community. The Min- 
ister of Housing (Mr. Rhodes) has provided 
housing in certain areas. 

I think we can get there but it’s not going 
to be easy, and I’m not going to say to you 
or to any other member of this committee or 
to the House that it is going to be easy. 


[4:30] 


You mentioned pollution in the English- 
Wabigoon and I can tell you this much—the 
mercury pollution in the English-Wabigoon 
system will be there for many years to come. 
I can tell you this much, too—the Ministry of 
Natural Resources, through our policy field— 
no doubt, you asked him this question when 
he was here—has ascertained that there are 
hundreds of bodies of water which are con- 
taminated just as much as the English-Wabi- 
goon. Hundreds and hundreds and we have 
identified those. 


You can’t expect this pollution problem to 
be erased overnight. As far as your comment 
is concerned about providing funding for 
research related to getting rid of mercury, I'd 
be delighted to see if we could do that. Mr. 
Dillon, do you want to speak on that? You 
are chairman of the committee. 


Mr. Dillon: As the member was bringing 
the point up, there were three areas I was 
reminded of in the research field which have 
been triggered largely by the English-Wabi- 
goon situation—not entirely, but largely. First, 
which is directly related, is the epidemiologi- 
cal study which has been funded to the 
extent, I think, of about $450,000—this is by 
Donner Foundation, which is an independent 
foundation—by the federal and the provincial 
governments. 


We have finally got to the point where the 
Indian bands—if you understand the nature of 
an epidemiological study, which I don’t, you 
have to have the people co-operate. They 
have to have certain groups of people; the 
people who are there, who are subject to the 
mercury have to agree to take part in the 
study. 


It was just a week or so ago that at the 
final meeting at Kenora, both Indian bands 
involved agreed they would go ahead with 
the study. They had certain objections which 
I believe have been met. They didn’t want 
the University of Toronto to participate in 
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the study for their own good reasons and it 
was indicated to them that other arrange- 
ments could be made. 


I think that study will be under way and 
it will be done according to the latest known 
principles. It will establish, as best we can, 
exactly what the situation is and whether these 
people are, indeed, being affected and to 
what extent. 


The second thing—people forget, I think, 
that just because there isn’t research going 
on which is labelled “mercury in the English- 
Wabigoon” it does not mean that there is not 
a lot of people working on the solution to 
these problems. As the minister said, as we 
can see it now it will be a long time before 
the mercury leve] dissipates by natural forces 
or we come up with something whereby we 
can hasten that process. 


However, it has been estimated by the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities that 
about a third of the money the government 
puts into universities—and that is about $650 
million a year—goes directly to the support of 
research in the universities of Ontario. That 
in total is now considerable research capability 
which is being exercised on problems like 
this. 


Mr. Bain: What has been done, though, 
since the problem of mercury became evident 
to escalate the amount and rapidity of re- 
search in mercury; especially from the point 
of view of getting it out of water bodies? 


Mr. Dillon: My third point is that because 
of this and other concerns connected with 
mercury and radon and so forth, the Premier 
(Mr. Davis) announced that funds from the 
Provincial lottery are going to be directed to 
special research into this very area. The 
arrangements are now almost in place and the 
interest on the part of the research com- 
munity in Ontario, I can tell you, is very 
high. Already research in types of problems 
like this, the projects are being planned at 
the moment. I have plenty of evidence of this. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: We are recommending it 
goes ahead. 


Mr. Dillon: Up to $50 million a year is 
going to go into it which is a massive in- 
fusion of money into research. 


Mr. Bain: Would the minister consider 
recommending the establishment of a northern 
waterways research institute, somewhere in 
northern Ontario, because there’s a massive 
number of water bodies in northern Ontario, 
in addition to those in southern Ontario, that 
have mercury pollution. You could address 
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yourselves to the research that’s necessary to 
get the mercury out of the water systems and 
to some of the other environmental problems 
in these water bodies, because this is going to 


-continue over the years. This would be some- 


thing that would be quite unique and, as I 
said earlier, you might become a leader in 


this field. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I think that we should 
address ourselves to the overall problem, 
which is all of Ontario. It will surprise some 
of the members of this committee, and I’m 
sure it will surprise the people of Ontario, to 
learn that it’s not all in the north, by any 
means; there’s a lot of contaminated waters 
in southern Ontario and eastern Ontario. May- 
be it would do the northerners a lot of good 
to hear that there’s been something set up 
especially for the north, but I think were 
talking about something for the whole of 
Ontario. As the deputy has said, we are very 
anxious to proceed with this, and the funding 
will be made available. As to who will be 
doing what, we haven’t got to that yet, but 
we're getting there; the deputies have many 
meetings. We’re willing and anxious to pro- 
ceed on research as far as it relates to mer- 
cury and any other problem that you might 
feel is an issue. 


Mr. Riddell: Mr. Chairman, I would sug- 
gest that the minister answer the questions 
that were brought up in the leadoff speeches. 
This has turned into a dialogue between the 
minister and Mr. Bain; we’re going to spend 
the whole time listening to them, and nobody 
else is going to have a chance to get in there. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I was just going to say 
that I'll move on quickly; I saw your concern 
there. Regarding isolated communities as re- 
lated to restructuring, I can give you my 
word, the word of the Treasurer (Mr. Mc- 
Keough), and the word of the government, 
that restructuring, annexation, regional gov- 
ernment or whatever you want to call it, 
won't be done without the people, first of 
all, agreeing to it. A case in point in northem 
Ontario is the district of Parry Sound. I was 
there when we started the study and told 
the people at that time, two years ago or 
more, that when they have concluded that 
they do or do not want to restructure, we 
will abide by their decision. 


Mr. Bain: Would you allow a plebiscite 
there? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Personally, I think the 
elected people should be the ones responsible 
for making the decision. 
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Mr. Bain: They weren’t elected to make 
that decision. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: They are now. The study 
has been finalized; it’s up to the elected 
people to say “we accept” or “we don’t 
accept.” That’s what I call the will of the 
people. If you elect a person, he’s supposed 
to represent you. That’s a matter which the 
Treasurer will be dealing with, I expect, 
early in the year. 

Regarding Gogama and a proper water 
system there, what I want the member to 
think about—and we have discussed this at 
great length with Environment—is the feas- 
ibility of having different types of water and 
sewage systems in certain areas. I don’t really 
believe the expensive systems that we have 
in many urbanized! areas need to be put into 
smaller communities, whether in the north 
or in the east. I think we have to develop 
another type of technology that will allow 
development but won’t cost the people a 
fortune. As far as Gogama is concerned, it 
wouldn’t make any sense to spend $2 million 
there. Let’s try to do something cheaper. 


As for Temagami, I was in Temagami 
about the water and sewage problem there 
and I know there has been work done there. 
There was a lawyer appointed; a lawyer was 
teken from the Attorney General’s ministry 
to assist the Ministry of Natural Resources in 
trying to determine where we would proceed 
on Indian cautions or Jand claims. This mat- 
ter will be discussed in our policy field to- 
morrow; I’m not saying there'll be a decision, 
hut the matter will be discussed! in our policy 
field tomorrow. 

The issue is a very complex one. It’s one 
that I think we all, regardless of our party 
affiliation, should recognize must be handled 
with considerable dexterity and understand- 
ing; if we proceed in one direction, without 
having given forethought to what it may 
mean in the future, we may be in much more 
trouble than we are at the present time. 


All I am saying to you is that M & R did 
recognize there was a problem. They brought 
it to our policy field. We have asked M & R 
and the Attorney General’s ministry to come 
to us; they are coming tomorrow. They have 
what they think may lead to a solution. We 
were talking to these people who are in- 
volved and the federal government is in- 
volved, the same as the Indians and ourselves, 
so that matter is under control. 

On the ONTC purchase of trains; all I can 
say to you is that those trains were working 
in a much colder climate than in northern 
Ontario and I said we have square-wheeled 


trains in eastern Ontario in the winter too. 
I think the trains will work—they are guaran- 
teed to work. So I think ONTC does a pretty 
good job up there. I would be pretty proud 
of it if I were you. 


Mr. Bain: Oh well, I am. It is just the 
government interference and patronage that 
bothers me. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: The patronage and gov- 
ernment interference—I don’t know on_ that 
one. I can’t say. I have to say, as far as I am 
concerned, I have no patronage knowledge, 
I have no government interference knowledge. 


Mr. Bain: I will let the member for Nipis- 
sing go into that. 


(Hon. ‘Mr. Irvine: Right, now as for— 


Mr. Bain: He knows what has happened 
to that railway. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: —the roads being designed 
to accommodate the people, certainly the Min- 
istry of Transportation and Communications 
go out and they talk to people and before the 
road is even designed. In my own area they 
spent months and months and months talking 
about how could they satisfy the needs of the 
people. I think it would be fair to say maybe 
in the Niagara area they have done the same 
thing. 

I admit they used to proceed with a road 
and say, “We've built it.” I think that policy 
has been changed. We are saying to them 
let’s have as much discussion with the people 
before the road has been designated and 
before it is designed, wherever possible. There 
may be times when you have a provincial 
development which overrides the necessity of 
having, first of all, six months or two years 
delay to build a road and therefore they will 
have to proceed to designate certain Jand for 
road building, but I think T and C have 
done a pretty good job. 

If I could go to Mr. Haggerty’s questions 
on the mercury, Dow Chemical—there is no 
easy answer to that, that’s a legal question. 
I could guarantee you that if there was a 
lawsuit brought against Reed Paper at Dry- 
den, whoever brings it forth had better be 
prepared to spend a lot of money and be 
able to substantiate that Reed Paper was the 
one that did certain things. I have an idea 
that maybe Reed Paper wouldn’t mind some- 
one doing that. 


Mr. Haggerty: Why don’t you do it? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I am not quite that 
anxious to get involved in something which 
I can’t prove. 
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Now the employment strategy. The number 
one thing about employment is this as far as 
we are concerned—we haven’t got productiv- 
ity. We have talked about this and we have 
here today Martin Walmsley in charge of a 
committee which tries to discuss as often as 
possible the fact that we have gone down in 
productivity in Ontario as it relates to the 
United States. Until we get our productivity 
up I would suggest we will not be able to be 
competitive with the United States and other 
parts of the world. It is one of the things 
that we have to do in concert with provid- 
ing new jobs is to ensure that we have other 
methods of having productivity at a much 
higher level than at the present time. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s why I suggest that 
there should be a study. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: We are doing it. I men- 
tioned to you that Martin Walmsley in my 
secretariat is in charge of a committee study- 
ing it, and we are very much concerned about 
it. Employment and productivity is one of the 
main issues as far as we are concerned for the 
future of this province. 


The tariff issue; you are quite right. I am 
going to say it is a federal problem, but I also 
want to say to you that we have our input, 
as I mentioned before, as it related to the 
textile industry itself, Dominion Textile being 
one of the companies, Dupont being another, 
Celanese being another. 


Dave Dotchin and myself, along with the 
Minister of Industry and Tourism (Mr. Ben- 
nett) went down and we visited the areas that 
are directly affected, at Millhaven, at Kings- 
ton, at Maitland, at Cornwall. We talked to 
the presidents, the managers, the union labour 
leaders. We went to Montreal to talk to the 
head office people. We went into Ottawa. We 
presented a very definite case on behalf of the 
textile people that the federal government has 
to enter into a bilateral agreement—a quota 
situation; otherwise, our people in Ontario are 
going to be out of jobs. 


[4:45] 


J don’t want to sound an alarmist, but I am 
telling you that the situation has been grave 
for six months and it’s getting increasingly 
worse. We've had layoffs in Millhaven, we’ve 
had layoffs in Dupont and we'll have layoffs 
in Comwall— 


‘Mr. Riddell: A textile plant that opened up 


only a year ago has just closed down in 
Goderich. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: That’s right. I think it is 
fair to say we are on the right track when 


we say weve got to enter into agreements 
such as the United States has. They have 
already got bilateral agreements with other 
countries whereby they will only allow so 
much in to protect your— 


My. Haggerty: I think my comments were 
actually related to the farming industry, 
where we have dumping. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: That is also an area in 
which we have been active, along with the 
Minister of Agriculture and Food (Mr. W. 
Newman). You are quite right when you say 
the dumping problem as it relates to agricul- 
ture and food is a real one, as it is in rela- 
tion to other things, too. In Ontario and 
Canada we must define a position with our 
competitors that we will not allow this to 
happen to the detriment of this province, and 
to this date we haven’t got that position 
pinned down. 

Regarding the Niagara boundaries, you 
know that I have been involved in that. I 
went down there, and I had several min- 
isters with me. We’ve had discussions on it. 
I was interested in your comment that there 
shouldn’t be a freeze on land. Our friends to 
the left have taken some issue with your 
word “freeze.” I am interested in what they 
are saying, because when I was the Minister 
of Housing they wanted to build 100,000 
homes on some kind of land, but they never 
determined whether the houses were going to 
be in the air or where. If you are going to 
have development, you have to build on 
sore damned piece of land. I am interested 
in tne NDP philosophy, too; they want to 
have it both ways, but they can’t have it 
both ways. I’m waiting until they come out 
on this issue— 


Mr. Bain: Pshaw! That’s not true. You 
want to have it both ways. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Bain: Is OHIP socialism? Are you 
against OHIP? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I'm not against OHIP at 
all. I think OHIP can be improved, though. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: 
scheme. 


It’s a machiavellian 


Mr. Bain: You check the speeches in the 
House when OHIP was first suggested by 
our party and you'll find that you wouldn’t 
institute it then because you said it was 
socialism. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 
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Hon. Mr. Irvine: The chairman has called 
for order. I just want to say that I am very 
much opposed to socialist, NDP philosophies. 


Mr. Bain: What is socialism? You define it. 
What is it? What are you against? Tell me 
what you are against. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: He can’t define what he is 
for, let alone what he’s against. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I’m going to finish my 
comments before we get into that. 

The Niagara Escarpment estimates do not 
include funds for purchasing land. You are 
quite right. I have the whole issue here if 
you want me to go through it, although I 
don’t think you do; it’s related to salaries, 
transportation, the district offices that they 
have besides the main office. The matter of 
purchasing of lands is dealt with through two 
or three ministries and comes through our 
policy field, too. Natural Resources has to 
decide what is necessary for its purpose. 
Government Services purchases on behalf of 
the government for any— 


Mr. Haggerty: It must keep you busy trying 
to find out what other arms of the govern- 
ment are doing. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: That’s an interesting com- 
ment. Yes, I have been busy—and I think it’s 
a good thing that I am—and so has every one 
of my policy advisers. I have heard people 
say in the House, “You apparently don’t do 
anything.” I can tell you, I have never been 
so busy in my life. I am not kidding about 
that. It’s a busy portfolio because of the very 
complex issues that we have in the resources 
development field now. 


Mr. Haggerty: But who makes the final 
decision? That’s what we are interested in. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Irvine: TIl tell you what hap- 
pens. The final decision comes about this way. 
After our policy field has decided that policy 
should be implemented by a particular min- 
istry, it goes to cabinet with our recommen- 
dation for the cabinet’s decision. That is how 
it is decided. In the first instance, though, we 
examine it. We don’t necessarily deal with it 
the day it comes before us, but we do in most 
cases. If it is too complex, we defer it and 
have it come back again. But from our policy 
field it goes to cabinet. Or sometimes it goes 
to the Policies and Priorities Board. I sit on 
the Policies and Priorities Board, which in- 
cludes the Premier (Mr. Davis), the Treas- 
urer (Mr. McKeough), the Chairman of Man- 
agement Board (Mr. Auld), the Minister of 


Culture and Recreation (Mr. Welch), and the 
Provincial Secretary for Justice (Mr. Mac- 
Beth). 


Mr. Haggerty: We should be writing you 
all the letters, shouldn’t we? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: My deputy wants to 
make sure you recognize that it’s the com- 
mittee of ministers that makes the decisions— 
not the civil servants, who are there to advise 
us. Our committee, the eight ministers plus 
the Minister without Portfolio (Mr. Hender- 
son), makes the decision to recommend to 
cabinet. 


‘Mr. Riddell: Does he make a contribution? 


‘Hon. Mr. Irvine: Yes, he does—and a very 
worthwhile one. 


Mr. Riddell: I’m glad to hear that. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Irvine: I don’t know, do you 
want me to go into the Ministry of the 
Environment’s bottles and cans deal or not? 


Mr. Haggerty: No, I just brought that 
suggestion to you. What I wanted was some 
direction to the liquor Control Board that 
they should be looking after that. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I think we have to have 
more emphasis on returnable bottles— 


Mr. Haggerty: Why single out the pop 
industry when perhaps one of the biggest 
offenders is a government agency? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Irvine: I think we have to move 
slowly in this matter— 


Mr. Haggerty: No, I don’t think we have 
to move slowly. I can’t accept that. 


Hon. 'Mr. Irvine: It depends on your defini- 
tion of “slowly.” You don’t want to put the 
people in the metal industry right out of 
business all of a sudden. You don’t want to 
put the people who are in the non-returnable 
bottle industry out of ‘business all of a 
sudden. I think you have to give the people 
in the industry time to adjust their particular 
facility to be able to comply with the regula- 
tions. 


We spent months on the regulations that 
are before us. I have met with the metal 
container association, the soft drink industry, 
and the people in the non-returnable and re- 
turnable bottle industry, both individuals and 
otherwise. It’s not an easy subject, I can tell 
you. It’s one that has caused your party, their 
party and our party a lot of concern. Your 
suggestion is a good suggestion, but it’s some- 
thing that won't happen over night. 
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Hydro rates will be debated before long, 
I’m sure, but the thing that has to be recog- 
nized is that the select committee came back 
with a recommendation that was almost bang 
on what Energy and Ontario Hydro had said 
in the first instance. In this particular one of 
30.3 per cent, they are smoothing, but I think 
we have to realize that there is a real prob- 
lem in terms of the borrowing powers of 
Oatario Hydro. If they can’t borrow the 
money, then they've got to raise it some way 
or other or else we've got to delay. There’s a 
real danger in delaying. The fact is very 
clearly before us, that we have delayed 'On- 
tario Hydro’s projects to the point of the 
d-triment of the people of Ontario. I don’t 
think we should delay much longer. 


Mr. Haggerty: I can't quite go along with 
that comment. They are working with a work- 
ing reserve of about 37 per cent, which I 
think is sufficient. Hydro has been geared to 
export to the United States, but there’s a 
shortfall there of about $75 million. If they 
had that—John says no; he knows it’s so. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Irvine: There are a lot of opin- 
ions. I’ve listened to and read a lot of dif- 
ferent views. I don’t suppose we'll have a 
common ground here. I know my deputy 
could give you some pretty wise advice in 
relation to Hydro, but possibly some of the 
members want to ask a question or two. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Minister, I'd like to talk 
for a few minutes about the Eldorado nuclear 
refinery plant that has been proposed. Excuse 
my voice; I’ve got a bad cold. I’ve been 
involved in this on and off for several months 
and, as you know, I arranged with you for a 
meeting here in Toronto, which was attended 
by the mayor of Blind River, the mayor of 
Elliot Lake and the chairman of the im- 
provement district of the North Shore. The 
member for Algoma (Mr. Wildman) and the 
Treasurer, I believe, also came into the 
meeting. 


We seemed to have a pretty good consensus 
of what we wanted to do, and then you and 
the other hon. gentlemen went to Ottawa to 
meet with your counterparts there and with 
Dr. Foster, the federal member. I pretty well 
know what came out of that meeting, but I 
don’t know where it is today, because that 
was some time ago. I know there are my 
people in my area who are hoping that it’s 
going to be located at Spragge, although 
I suppose some people hope it will be at Bur- 
wash. The latest information, of course, seems 
to be that Port Granby perhaps has the edge 
on the other two locations. Could you tell me 
any more about it at this time? 
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Hon. Mr. Irvine: Yes, I think I can. The 
matter was raised in the House the other day, 
but we can enlarge on it as quickly as 
possible. 


What happened after our meeting with the 
federal government was that we at that time 
said that we would participate in the cost 
of the study to determine whether Spragge 
and Burwash and Port Granby, Millhaven, 
were logical sites, or good sites, for the com- 
pany. The federal government then conse- 
quently turned it down so they would fund 
the study entirely. 


After some weeks of waiting I asked the 
ministry responsible to send me their report, 
because I heard he had it; and I received the 
report. 


The report stated very clearly that as far 
as Eldorado was concerned, the preferential 
site is the Port Granby site because of two 
things; one, it is the lesser cost to develop, 
the lesser cost to operate yearly; and the 
other very important fact is that they have a 
disposal site right there. 

The municipality of Newcastle has said 
that Eldorado can build there, or at least 
they can put their waste there, only if they 
build the plant. It is my understanding that 
Eldorado has purchased the necessary land's 
for the disposal site and the building of the 
new plant. 


However, having said that, and having 
recognized that the shore area, the Spragge 
area, was very much in the minds of the 
people in that area, and you had put a very 
strong case forward for the north shore, I 
had undertaken to phone Mr. Gillespie and 
ask that your views be given every con- 
sideration. 

As it is a Crown corporation, we, as the 
Ontario government, feel we can’t tell a 
federal Crown corporation where to locate. 
I told Mr. Gillespie that you in particular, 
and his colleague, Dr. Maurice Foster, and 
all the people in that area, were very much 
in favour of the development going there. Mr. 
Gillespie in tum told me that it was going 
to go before Treasury Board for a decision, 
and that was three weeks ago I guess. I 
haven’t heard anything back, so I really can 
only say to you that the study showed that 
Spragge and Burwash were out of the picture 
as far as economics are concerned. 


As far as the federal government deciding 
where the plant should be located, it is en- 
tirely within their jurisdiction and within 
their right to tell Eldorado, a Crown corpo- 
ration, that they should locate regardless of 
economics. Eldorado has around $42 million 
as a reserve. They are not a poor company. 
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They are going to make a lot of money out of 
the product they intend to produce in this 
plant. 


So whether they locate in Port Granby or 
on the north shore, in the Spragge area, is 
entirely up to the federal government to 
decide. I hope that decision comes forward 
in the very near future so that you, and all 
the people that are affected, will at least 
know where they are going. 


Mr. Lane: Thank you for those comments. 
I know you worked hard on it, and I have 
been concerned about it. 


I think the economics of it has been dis- 
torted to a great degree. They talk about 
shipping costs to and from the north and so 
forth, but already they are getting prices, in 
many cases on small lots rather than on 
tremendous amounts that would be required 
to run such a plant as this, that no doubt 
would make the shipping costs a lot less. 


I really think that the time has come when, 
regardless of what the federal government 
wants to do or what a company such as this 
that answers to the federal government wants 
to do, that the cabinet, the government of 
this province, is going to have to say: “I’m 
sorry but you cannot Jocate on farm land in 
this province. You are going to have to locate 
on some land that is not producing agricul- 
tural land. 


An hon, member: Hear, hear. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I think that is a good 
point, and I am glad that the member raises 
piel 

I would certainly say this, that the pro- 
posal we have before us now by Stelco to 
locate in the Haldimand-Norfolk area, would 
not be looked on with any favour by this 
government at this particular time, or if we 
had known about it we would not have al- 
lowed it there; but the company went on 
their own into Haldimand-Norfolk and pur- 
chased many thousands of acres of land, as 
you know. They now have delayed their plans 
to develop to maybe 1980, but we would 
suggest that that was the reason we have 
purchased lands in Edwardsburgh township, 
which are lands that are class 5, 6 and 7. 
We think industry should locate on lands 
that are not suitable for agricultural develop- 
ment; and I agree with that. 


(5:00] 


Mr. Lane: I agree, and I think if we allow 
these large companies to sort of blackmail 
us into saying where they want to be be- 
cause they have—well in this case they don’t 
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have the disposal plan unless they build a 
new plant there and so on—there are always 
going to be reasons why they stay there unless 
we jump on them with both feet and say, “To 
hell with it, you’re going to build’ where we 
want ‘ap to build or you can bugger off 
someplace else.” A few of them may do that; 
but darn few, Ontario’s a pretty good place 
to do business. They’d find a place to locate 
and J think we have to get tough about some 
of these things. 


I think if we can start a trend to the north, 
if a few businesses go up there and start to 
do business they're going to find out there 
are not all that many bad things about being 
in the north. 


I know a lot of people come into my rid- 
ing because they have to; a bank manager 
gets a transfer or a minister gets a transfer 
from his church to another church and so 
forth. They think, “My God, we’re going to 
the asshole of the world.” But really, when 
they get there they want ito stay. Theyre 
two or three years are up and they want to 
move them out and in most cases they don’t 
want to go. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: That was the case in 
Madsen. The people in Madsen didn’t want 
to move. They wanted to stick there. 


Mr. Lane: I think if we get a little tougher 
on some of these larger companies, about 
where they can and where they can’t locate, 
I think they’re probably going to be a little 
more co-operative with us. 

I’m unhappy if were not going to win this 
one, but if we don’t maybe we'll win the next 
one. I really think sir, that the government 
of this province has to say: “Sorry, but you 
can’t locate there and these are the reasons, 
it’s food-producing land and we just will not 
allow it to be covered up with concrete.” I 
think if we say that, and say it often enough, 
they’re going to hear it and eventually heed 
it. 


Mr. McKessock: We've got some _ nice 
places up in Grey riding, too. 


Mr. Lane: I guess probably I took all my 
mean tablets this morning and I’m going to 
be mean all the way through. On Bill 102 
and the meetings we had relating to the 
isolated municipalities over the last couple 
of years, I know Bill 102 was introduced more 
or less to get some information from the 
people and to find! out, really, what the prob- 
lems were. 

I don’t think the programme announced 
this week is going to put air under the prob- 
lems. When you think of it, really, northern 
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Ontario as we know it is about two-thirds of 
the land mass of this province and there are 
small communities right across that huge 
land mass, it’s going to take a tremendous 
amount of money, really, to do too much for 
them. I appreciate it’s a step in the right 
direction, but it’s not a very great step and 
I have to be somewhat critical of the volume 
were talking about at this time. 


I know you've said if there are more suffi- 
cient applications and so forth then more 
money will have to flow into it, and I’m sure 
that if we as northern members do any kind 
of a selling job to our isolated communities 
youre going to need a heck of a lot more 
money than what were talking about today. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: If I could just make a 
comment on that before you go on to what- 
ever other point you have. 


What I found out when I was throughout 
the north with Bill 102 was that the people 
in these small communities of 100 or 150 or 
75, thought they should have a full-scale 
sewer and water system. Well, it doesn’t make 
any sense in the world to have a full-scale 
system, and this is what I’m trying to say 
to the hon. member. They can’t afford it, and 
the people of Ontario can’t afford to subsidize 
them, so therefore, we’ve got to have a dif- 
ferent type of sewer and water system. 


What we should be able to provide, with 
this $250,000 for the balance of this year, 
and what has been brought forward to us 
many times, is fire assistance. They want to 
have fire trucks. I think this is very important 
that we protect those communities by having 
the proper fire assistance available. There’s 
no reason why they can’t have a used fire 
truck. Everyone doesn’t have to have a new 
one. Everyone doesn’t have to have a great 
big community centre, they can have a scaled- 
down community facility. I think if we tailor 
our needs to be more practical it would help 
out an awful lot. 


Mr. Bain: The people in the north have 
been practical. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I’m not saying they’re 
not practical. ’m just saying that sometimes 
I think we raise their expectations beyond 
what they really thought they should be. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bain had 
his turn. I don’t mean to be overly critical. 
I don’t think we should do things for people 
and not expect them to help themselves. I 
think every community in the north has a 
responsibility to help itself with its own pre- 
dicament, if it wants to be a thriving com- 
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munity. But they do have to have sufficient 
help to be able to do that. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: That is our intention. 


Mr. Lane: There are so many municipali- 
ties that we are going to have to find a lot 
more cash for that fund if we’re going to do 
a good job there. I certainly appreciate the 
step in the right direction, but I just don’t 
want us to rest on our laurels too much on 
that one because— 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I think you are on the 
record and I think you've brought it forth 
exactly the way we look at it, too. We have 
to— 


An hon. member: Go step by step? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Two hundred and fifty 
thousand more is needed next year. I would 
assume that that will be provided. 


Mr. Lane: We have to start someplace 
and thank you for that, I appreciate it. I 
think the people up north will appreciate it, 
but it’s not nearly enough. 


There’s the other matter and then I’m 
going to quit because I'll say it’s not my 
day— 


Mr. Wildman: I think it is your day. 


Mr. Lane: I pretty near hesitate to raise 
this subject about the Reed Paper company 
but I know a lot of my constituents and 
people in other parts of the province really 
don’t know what’s going on. 


The media have had many conflicting ver- 
sions of the situation and I tried to straighten 
it out last week with a column in the local 
newspaper saying this is really what’s hap- 
pening. I think maybe I won’t have any 
more questions from my constituents, but I’m 
sure that thousands of people in this province 
are pretty confused about the issues. 

Is the minister planning to provide any 
real information to the people of the prov- 
ince and get the matter straightened out so 
people would understand really what is going 
onP 


Mr. Bain: People do understand, that’s the 
problem. It’s you in the government. 


Mr. Lane: They don’t. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Yes, the Minister of 
Natural Resources (Mr. Bernier) is going from 
area to area to make sure that the people do 
understand. Because with all due respect to 
you, sir, and to you, your leader has to be 
the most irresponsible person in this House. 
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If you would get off the kick of being poli- 
tical on every issue that comes along, and 
think of the people in the north—the people 
of the north want to be protected, the people 
of the north want jobs. Let’s try and— 


Mr. Bain: Don't tell me about the people 
of the north, I live there. Don’t tell me Bill 
Davis has ever done anything for the north. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I'll tell you something. 
Bill Davis has done much more for the north 
than you'll ever do if you live to be 1,000. 


Mr. Bain: What has he done for nor- 
therners? What has he done? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: What we're talking about 
here is an issue of irresponsibility— 


Mr. Bain: Of a corporation, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: The irresponsibility of 
your leader. Your leader has deliberately mis- 
led the native people— 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman— 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: —he has misled the people 
of Metropolitan Toronto, he has misled the 
people of Ontario on the whole issue. It’s 
time for your leader to stand up— 


Mr. Wildman: You explain to us why you 
need a memorandum of agreement before 
you do any studies on the ecology and the 
effects on the native people and then we'll 
accept what you have to say. But you explain 
why we need a memorandum first. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Certainly I can explain it. 
You know— 


Mr. Lane: That’s how it all started. 
Hon. Mr. Irvine: You must be— 


Mr. Wildman: Don’t talk to us about 
irresponsibility when you already have— 


Interjections. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Don’t fly off the 
handle. Just a minute. Let’s cool down just a 
minute. 


Interjections. 
Mr. Bain: Answer the question. 


Mr. Lane: I said I was a little afraid to 
raise the subject. I think maybe I shouldn’t 
have, but really what the minister has said is 
true, the leader of the official opposition has 
distorted the picture so much that the people 
of this province are so darned confused I 
think somebody has to tell them what’s going 
on. 


Mr. Wildman: He gives them a true picture 
and that’s why your government is in so 
much trouble now. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Mr. Wildman, you're 


up next, you can refute any argument. Mr. 
Lane. 


Mr. Lane: Ill quit, Tl quit while I’m 
ahead. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: The hon. member indi- 
cates to me that he has as much knowledge 
as his leader has—and that’s zero—about 
what’s happening. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I don’t disagree with the 
minister completely but I don’t think he has 
the right in this committee to say that another 
member deliberately misled. I would ask 
that the Chairman ask him to withdraw 
those remarks. 


An hon. member: Nobody said that. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I don’t think it was said. 
Misinterpreted, I said. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, you did, you said— 
Mr. Bain: Oh no— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: You guys can be just as 
irresponsible as some of the other people you 
might be talking about. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Just a minute now. If I 
said that the Leader of the Opposition is de- 
liberately misleading the people, I fully be- 
lieve that to be the case. If you wish to have 
me withdraw the remark, I withdraw it. It’s 
on the record as to my interpretation of what 


the leader of the official opposition is doing. 
All right? 


Mr. Bain: Will you withdraw it? 
Hon. Mr. Irvine: I said I withdraw it. 


Mr. Bain: If you really believe it, why 
don’t you allow the Chairman to name you 
and get thrown out? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I’m happy to leave any 
time. 


Mr. Bain: You might as well get thrown 
out. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: We have to finish these 
estimates. 


Mr. Wildman: I’ve got a couple of ques- 
tions. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: We'd like to finish 
these estimates today. 
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Mr. Lane: I think I'll quit. Thank you very 
much. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Lane started off very 
well. I just don’t know what happened at the 
end. I don’t want to prolong this because I 
know we're short of time, but I want to reply 
to a couple of things and then I want to ask 
about some specific areas of policy that your 
secretariat has within its purview. 


First, the statements made _ regarding 
agricultural land by the member for Algoma- 
Manitoulin. I accept them completely and it’s 
certainly the position of our party that the 
various types of agricultural land—class 1, 
class 2, class 3 and so on—should be desig- 
nated. The member for Dufferin-Simcoe (Mr. 
McCague) has introduced that policy and we 
certainly would accept it. We would accept 
the proposition that there should not be de- 
velopment on class 1 and class 2 farmland, 
unless there is absolute need for it—it has to 
be proven that they can’t go anywhere else— 
and that’s a straightforward policy that’s been 
our policy for many, many months and I 
think everyone knows that. In the north—and 
I think the member for Algoma-Manitoulin 
will agree with this—if that were the policy 
perhaps that would be one spur that might 
help to produce some more development in 
northern Ontario. As members from northern 
Ontario, where we have farming, unlike 
some of the members have stated in the 
House that they don’t think that there are 
any members in our party with farmers as 
constituents, the— 


Mr. Bain: The Minister without Portfolio 
(Mr. Henderson). 


Mr. Wildman: —we have farming there, but 
we don't have particularly good land, cer- 
tainly not like southwestern Ontario and cer- 
tain areas of the rest of the province. We 
would like to see that kind of land policy 
because it would help in some way to perhaps 
spread development into northern and eastern 
Ontario. 


With regard to Reed, I do resent the com- 
ments made. I think that there is obviously a 
very drastic difference of opinion on the 
whole Reed proposal and the proposals made 
for study of the proposal and its ecological 
and environmental impacts and the im- 
pacts on the native people, as well as the 
impact for jobs. Just generally I think that 
that’s what it is—a difference of opinion. We 
believe something, we understand something; 
yours is a different understanding, appar- 
ently. I don’t think that that necessarily 
means that one side or the other is intention- 
ally misleading. I might be able to say that 


as far as I am concerned, the Minister of 
Natural Resources (Mr. Bernier) has misled 
but I don’t think he intentionally did mis- 
lead— 


Mr. Bain: He didn’t have that intention. 
Mr. Wildman: I don’t really think that— 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: We don’t need to have 
those remarks withdrawn. 


Mr. Wildman: —and I’m sure he wouldn't 
intentionally, just as no other member of the 
House would intentionally mislead. 


Generally, the thing that really bothers me, 
is that the attitude of the government seems 
to be—maybe I’m being unfair, but it cer- 
tainly seems to me, as a northerner, to be that 
the only type of development you can have 
in northern Ontario is one that depletes 
resources. Certainly, we have to accept that, 
I suppose, in relation to mining. They're non- 
renewable resources and if were going to 
have the development of those resources it’s 
going to lead to depletion. But it shouldn't 
be the case in forestry. After all, we should 
be regenerating. We have the facts that have 
become public knowledge over the last few 
months of the failure of the Ministry of 
Natural Resources and the industry to re- 
generate adequately and the serious implica- 
tions that this has for northern development 
in general. 


It seems to me and to most northerners— 
and I suspect also to the member for Algoma- 
Manitoulin—that if we’re going to have jobs 
in northern Ontario we need the development 
of secondary industry and as long as we re- 
main completely dependent on the exploita- 
tion of natural resources, we extract those re- 
sources and ship them to southern Ontario or 
to the United States or other countries for 
processing, then we are also exporting jobs 
because there are more jobs in the process- 
ing industries than there are in the resource 
extraction industries. 


[5:15] 


So we want development, but we want 
planned development. We want development 
that means long-term jobs, not jobs that are 
going to lead to the depletion of resources to 
the extent that youre going to end up 
eventually without the resource, and _ there- 
fore no jobs and no towns; and we have had 
enough of those towns in northern Ontario. 


That leads me, specifically, to the north 
shore. I was going to mention Eldorado, but 
since the member for Algoma-Manitoulin 
brought it up, I can just point out that it’s 
about time the government started to live by 
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the philisophy that if it is mined in the north 
it should be refined in the north. In that way 
you would be going a long way to saving 
agricultural land in southern Ontario and 
you would be producing jobs and develop- 
ment in the north. 

With that in mind, I would like to know 
what, specifically, the government has done 
over the last—or what the plans they have 
over the next few years—to bring some kind 
of development to the North Shore. The thing 
that really bothers me, as the member for 
Timiskaming mentioned, is that the whole 
policy thrust of your government, where it 
does involve planning, is involved with de- 
velopment of growth centres like Sault Ste. 
Marie, Sudbury and so on. But you have a 
large expanse along the North Shore with 
people who have lived there for a long time, 
and except for Elliot Lake you don’t have a 
great deal of development there, and there is 
an awful lot of unemployment. We have 20 
per cent unemployment there, in the Blind 
River area. 


I would like to know what you have done. 
NODC has put money in there, the federal 
government has put money in there. Shoul- 
dice did okay in Blind River. But on the latest 
report, Sullivan Trailers in Thessalon has just 
shut down, another NODC project that doesn’t 
seem to be going anywhere; Winlock Veneer 
is taking an awful long time to get going, 
and then there is not enough of the resource 
there to last very long, it could last five years. 


What are you going to do along the North 
Shore, or is the thrust of your planning that 
people will move either to Sudbury or to the 
Sault or to southern Ontario for jobs? Are we 
going to produce some kind of development 
along that stretch of this province? 


It does not have really good farm land, 
but certainly it is close to resources in the 
north and on a main transportation route 
that you would think would make it possible 
to develop industry there. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: As far as the method of 
development is concerned, I don’t think I 
argue at all with your reasoning that it has 
got to be planned and there is a need for 
development, but again I have to say to you 
that you can’t force people to go into a cer- 
tain area. If it is not going to be economi- 
cally viable you have problems. As to the 
problems you mentioned about a certain com- 
pany closing down, I would suggest that’s 
probably for the winter months only, because 
I have got the same thing down my way. 


Mr. Wildman: No, they have completely 
shut down largely because of the strike, the 
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long-term strike in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I was just going to say 
that similar companies have closed for the 
winter, sales were not that brisk last year. 


As far as the North Shore is concerned, I 
think you are well aware there have been in- 
dications at Ontario Hydro that in the Spragge 
area there will be a pretty large complex built 
in the 1980s. It could be, with this going 
ahead, that it will create a considerable prob- 
lem for the municipality of Blind River. I 
know the mayor is very anxious that it goes 
ahead, but again we have to recognize that 
that’s going to cause a problem in providing 
adequate sewage and water facilities for the 
necessary housing. There could be a lot of 
people employed, and I am hopeful that 
Hydro goes ahead, but it also depends on the 
amount of money Hydro is able to borrow 
and the amount of money they are going to 
be able to generate. 

On the matter of Elliot Lake and the 
North Shore area, we have a policy advisory 
on this. Mike Walmsley, as I mentioned be- 
fore, is the chairman of a task force looking 
into the various problems which relate to 
growth. I know there’s another possibility for 
the Spragge area. I expect some discussion 
on it in our policy field, as a matter of fact. 
As to what will happen in regard to other 
industries following, I really don’t know. I'll 
state it as calmly as you have; We have, with- 
out any doubt, a real difference in opinion 
as to the Reed situation. Since it has been 
very well discussed in this committee, I am 
sure, when Natural Resources was here, and 
has been discussed in the House, I don’t 
think there’s any use going into it again. 
But you know as well as I do that one com- 
pany that went into a similar area to pro- 
vide jobs, provided a real economic stimulus 
and it didn’t meet with any quarrel from 
your party and I think meets with the ap- 
proval of the people in the north. 


Mr. Wildman: There were no native com- 
munities within that limit. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I just say that we want 
to get development there. It’s not going to be 
easy, but if Ontario Hydro can be encouraged 
to proceed I would be the first one in the 
world to say yes, let’s go. As I say, the 
other matter, which we will be dealing with 
tomorrow, may result in something else 
happening. 

Our committee is working on the Blind 
River-North Shore area and we will continue 
to work on it. That’s the assurance I can 
give you today. 
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Mr. Wildman: I just want to ask one short 
question, Mr. Chairman. 


With regard to the isolated communities 
fund, I subscribe to the opinions that have 
been expressed by the other northern mem- 
bers here, in that I am glad that it is some- 
thing coming because I fought for a long 
time to try to get fire protection for a 
small community named Oba and none of 
the ministries involved in any way, including 
even the Ministry of Revenue that could 
have given them a tax exemption would help, 
because they said there was nobody to whom 
they could give help. Hopefully this will help 
Oba. 


But I am concerned specifically about the 
Sault North, where you said that no adminis- 
trative structure, whether it be incorpora- 
tion or annexation or whatever, or some form 
of government, would be imposed without the 
wishes of the people being taken into account, 
and that you could relate to the elected 
officials and what their positions are; what 
about an area like Sault North, where it’s 
completely unorganized, you don’t have 
elected officials, except for roads boards? In 
Sault North you have a special situation be- 
cause you have the Sault North planning 
board— 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: It sure has. I’m glad you 
brought it up. I missed it in the opening 
remarks. 


Mr. Wildman: What happens in a place 
like thatP I think the thrust of the govern- 
ment is now—they haven’t publicly said 
so but I know they are studying it, the 
planning board is studying it—I think the 
thrust is toward incorporation there. Is it 
going to be up to the Sault North planning 
board as elected officials? They are now 
appointed by the Minister of Housing, but 
originally they were elected. Are they going 
to make the decision or is there going to be 
some sore of method set up so that people 
living in the area can directly influence the 
decision one way or the other? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I'm glad you brought 
that up, because I missed it when I was 
replying to Mr. Bain. 


I was involved in the original setting up 
of the planning board in the Sault North 
area, and that is an area which again re- 
flects the problems of unorganized areas. If 
there ever was an area that needed to have 
a planning board or some planning of facility 
and some elected people responsible for de- 
velopment, that has to be one. 
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In that area we went to all kinds of pains 
to ensure that everyone was involved. We 
tried to have elections, and we did have 
elections. The elections were disputed at 
the time; they said they weren’t right and 
they weren't this and that. In any event, 
we tried to the best of our ability to ensure 
the people were aware of where the voting 
would take place, who would represent them. 
We had the board established. 


I don’t know what the Minister of Hous- 
ing or the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) will do 
as it relates to the future of that area, but 
what I would suggest to you is that we as 
a government have done everything possible. 
We put financing into the area, we put 
administration help into it; and to have the 
city of Sault Ste. Marie, with a situation as 
complex as that is, facing them year after 
year I don't think is good. I think it has 
to be resolved. I am sure it will be resolved 
with the input of the local people, but I 
found it very difficult to get a consensus 
from the local people north of the Sault, I 
want to tell you that. 


Mr. Wildman: There are basically the 
three groups there; there are the permanent 
people, there are the cottagers and then 
there are the mobile home owners. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: That’s right; and boy, 
oh, boy, they don’t agree. The mobile home 
areas are very difficult areas and ones that 
are not something which—I will say for the 
record—something which in some cases should 
not be allowed to exist, because they haven't 
proper sewer and water facilities. 


Mr. Wildman: Some of them developed 
illegally. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Yes, and they are not de- 
veloped as they should be; site development 
has been most inadequate. That problem is 
something which the city of Sault Ste. Marie 
wanted to assist; they were told to stay out 
of it. I don’t know whether they are still 
being told to stay out of it or not. 


Mr. Wildman: Now they want to stay out 
of it, I understand. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Now the city people want 
to stay out of it too, they got fed up with it. 


So an area like that I would suggest is 
maybe an area where there has to be action 
taken to ensure that we don’t carry on with 
a situation where even the people living 
there are unhappy. The people there them- 
selves are not in agreement. If they were 
happy, fair enough, but when even they’re 
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not happy I think then the government has to 
take some responsibilities to ensure that the 
situation is improved. I don’t know how to 
help though. 


Mr. Wildman: Just to finish up with that. 
If there is to be incorporation or something, 
there obviously is going to have to be large 
startup grants and it’s going to involve a lot 
more money than has been put in this isolated 
communities fund. Because the problems that 
youve delineated, or some of the problems 
that you've mentioned, are so complex that 
its going to take a lot of ingenuity and a lot 
of money to solve them. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I don’t see this isolated 
community fund being something for an area 
like the one we're talking about. It’s such a 
large area. You've driven over it I’m sure and 
I have too. It’s a large area, sparsely popu- 
lated. 


I wish I knew the answer. I haven’t got 
the answer today and to be very truthful it’s 
something that’s bothered me ever since I 
went up there trying to resolve it. If we 
could ever get the local people there— 


Mr. Haggerty: What are your answers? 
What excuse have you got? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: —to assist the government 
with a combined effort it would be helpful. 
Like I say, it hasn’t been one of the happiest 
experiences— 


Mr. Wildman: I think you are on the way 
if you can, again, set up some kind of struc- 
ture. I think the planning board is making 
an effort to communicate with the people. 
fee are having meetings in different areas 
and— 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Oh yes, I think that’s a 
start. 


Mr. Wildman: —I think that if there is 
some method that can be used—you certainly 
arent going to get unanimous agreement be- 
he different groups have different interests 

ut— 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: But besides having the 
planning board, don’t you think there have 
to be locally elected people responsible for 
the actual expenditures or revenues that come 
into these areas? 


Mr. Wildman: That’s one possibility and 
one that’s certainly being studied. As you 
know there is a consulting firm studying the 
possibility of that and it is going to make 
recommendations, but it’s going to involve a 
tremendous amount of money. If you have 


any kind of incorporation or development 
there like that, it’s going to mean— 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: It may mean a combina- 
tion of things there. It may mean that the 
area immediately north of the Sault could 
go into the city and the other areas have 
some other kind of jurisdictional body, I don’t 
know. The answers will unfold hopefully in 


LTT, 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I have a few questions. 
First I'd like to touch on northeastern On- 
tario regional starategy. I agree with the 
member for Timiskaming that this is almost 
an insult to the people of northeastern On- 
tario after waiting for 11 years. That’s how 
long they’ve waited for this. They waited five 
years for the first one and they’ve waited 
another five or six years for this one. Mean- 
while northwestern Ontario has gone ahead 
and moved into its strategy and in fact a good 
part of it has been put in place. 


But during the production of this regional 
strategy there were numerous interim strategy 
papers put forward to the ministry. 


There was one—oh, just a few months be- 
fore this—that was much more blunt and 
much more to the point and it never became 
public. I’ve read it, but it never became 
public. 


An hon. member: I read it too. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: It really did have some 
very good suggestions and some very pointed 
observations. 


Mr. B. Newman: Was it in a brown en- 
velope? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: No, I just got it like it 


was, plain white paper. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: What one are you re- 
ferring to? 


Mr. Wildman: It was a working paper, it 
was never published. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: It was a working paper 
prior to this. 


[5:30] 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: From TEIGA you mean? 
Do you? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Irvine: I see. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: It in fact was a fairly 
well done piece of work, but it was sent back 
and people were hired actually—a university 
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professor was hired, and he was told to re- 
write this thing so that we could cover the 
itch with some kind of ointment that would 
sooth people for a while and would get us 
over the next couple of years. So this is what 
we got. 


I would just like to read some of this to 
you and point out to you just what annoys 
people in northeastern Ontario and why they 
say that people down here don’t understand 
them. It is from page 27; it says “Trends 
Scenario.” That is looking from the past 
through and then going to the future: “The 
scenario reveals that a continuation of present 
trends and programmes will provide little 
solution to many of the basic problems facing 
the region.” 


There is not much wrong with that. That is 
correct. But the fact of the matter is that 
this has been out now for about six months. I 
haven’t seen one change yet, except the one 
you announced yesterday, which I feel is 
nothing but throwing water in the ocean. 


You go on to the next page; turn over one 
page and you get another one of these state- 
ments: “Based on current trends the region’s 
economy would show little change in its basic 
structure by 2001.” What a defeatist attitude 
to put forward in what is supposed to be a 
regional strategy for development! I never 
read such garbage or trash in my life. “As in 
the past, resource industries would maintain 
their economic domination in the region and 
secondary manufacturing activities would 
grow slowly.” 


Mr. Wildman: Very slowly. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: What is the point of going 
through this whole 11 years of expenditures of 
thousands of dollars on people over in that 
ministry over there who really don’t know 
what is going on out there anyway and come 
up with statements like that? 


Following that from page 29 until the end, 
page 77, the whole thing is telling us how we 
have to further develop our two basic re- 
source-based industries. It says very little 
about secondary industries and how they can 
be brought into the area and how they can 
be induced to create in the area. It does men- 
tion that from our two basic resource indus- 
tries we should carry on further work on the 
raw materials to the final product. It does 
mention that in one or two places. And that 
is about as new as Genghis Khan. But that is 
the type of document it is. 


The previous document, which wasn’t made 
public, to which I referred a few minutes ago, 
at least had the intestinal fortitude to desig- 
nate one area as the basic growth area. This 


one doesn’t even do that. It was done in a 
northwestern document. It wasn’t done in this. 
Four areas were designated, because it 
wouldn’t be politically popular to pick one 
area, “Economics aside, who cares about that? 
We will play the game when we designate 
four areas.” 


Then we come to what we were talking 
about a while ago—the DREE grants. You 
have said yourself, and this document says, 
that in order to have growth in northeastern 
Ontario we have to take those four areas that 
we chose as the major urban centres of 
growth and put in infrastructure. 


What did you do with the first DREE 
grants that went into the area for infrastruc- 
ture—northeastern Ontario I am talking about? 
You put part of them into area service centres, 
and) not into the major urban centres at all. 
You put other parts of it into one municipal- 
ity, not because it needed the money to 
develop industry, but because basically it was 
in financial difficulty, created by the Treasury. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Which one? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Sudbury. It is in very 
large financial difficulties created by the 
Treasury. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I'll bring the minister’s: 
attention to that. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I doubt it. I live 80 miles 
away. 


And the other one? I can’t argue with the 
DREE grant in Timmins. You do have a fast- 
growing area there, and again because of the 
growth in natural resources—and_ basically 
the total growth is in natural resources—you 
do have to get some infrastructure in there. 
I don’t argue with that DREE grant at all. I 
think it was the only one that was done on a 
sensible economic basis. 


We were talking about the one for North 
Bay. That agreement between the federal and 
the provincial governments was drawn up and 
finalized at the civil servant level in July, 
1975. Mr. Danson, who was then the federal 
minister, was prepared to put his signature to 
that agreement. The present Treasurer of this 
province (Mr. McKeough) said, “No, I 
won't sign anything until after the election.” 
Those were his words. It wasn’t signed until 
after the election, nor has it ever been signed, 
because politically it became very significant 
to him to put money into Sudbury and Parry 
Sound to try to bail out his mistakes. Down 
there, they can’t even get together to spend 
the $2 million. There hasn’t been a nickel of 
it spent yet. They don’t know how to spend 
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it. They don’t even know what to do with it. 
The three municipalities that are concerned 
have shown almost no interest in the pro- 
gramme. 


You talked about $40 million going into 
Thunder Bay. I agree that Thunder Bay is 
the major urban growth centre in north- 
western Ontario. For anybodly to say anything 
else would be ridiculous and foolish. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I would think so. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: But the way you've used 
the DREE money in Thunder Bay is almost 
as ridiculous and foolish. The overrun in 
expenditures there under DREE has been 
ridiculous and foolish, and your ministry has 
had little or no contro] at all. You just kept 
dumping money in; whether it’s good or bad, 
just dump it in. “Get it off our backs. We 
made a mistake here; just keep dumping it 
in. Don’t tell us what your plans are, be- 
cause we don’t want to know. Just ask us for 
the money.” That’s why you've got up to $40 
million, when you started off at much less 
than that. You know that as well as 1 do. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: We'd better have an 
understanding here. You’re not talking about 
my ministry. The agreement was signed 
by the Treasurer. If youre talking about 
the government of Ontario, I’m part of it. 
We entered into an agreement with DREE, 
and we said we will fulfil our agreement as 
was originally contemplated as far as costs 
are concerned, but if the costs get higher we 
can share the costs. We share the costs with 
the federal government and with the local 
municipality. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: No, just with the federal 
government. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: In Comwall there was a 
DREE agreement, and the local municipality 
put in extra funding after the DREE funds 
were all finished. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: But that hasn’t been the 
case elsewhere. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: In Thunder Bay we spent 
more money, sure, but the costs of construc- 
tion were more than we anticipated. I 
agree with you that Thunder Bay is the 
major growth centre and will be the major 
growth centre of the future, as far as that’s 
concerned. I don’t think the money is 
wasted; I wouldn’t like the member to say 
that. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I didn’t say the money 
was wasted. I think it was badly managed. 


I think you have some responsibility there, 
but obviously you don’t accept that. 


Anyway, I’ve made my points about DREE 
and how you arrived at your decisions. You 
say you get a different story from all the 
federal DREE people you talk to. I don’t 
find that. They all give me the same story: 
The province has picked its priorities im- 
properly, without regard for the economic 
studies that were done and without regard 
for the agreements that were made between 
the federal and provincial governments. They 
used other bases. 


I don’t care if you don’t like my mayor 
or my council or whoever it is. I should 
just point out that even though he’s one of 
your people—I don’t really have too much to 
say good for him either, but that’s his 
problem—that’s no reason for the people in 
my area to suffer on a political basis. I’m 
telling you that’s what you’ve done. I don’t 
think there’s anything that’s any more— 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: If North Bay has a need 
for development, I’m sure North Bay will 
be considered at the proper time. We just 
have a certain amount of funds for northern 
and eastern Ontario; that has to be recog- 
nized. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: That’s right, and your 
priorities are set on the basis that is not 
equitable and fair, and they are not based 
on economic studies. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: As a local member, I 
would say the same thing. As a person who 
has to look at the overall expenditures, I 
would say something different. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: As a person who looks 
at the overall expenditures, as I have a 
right to do as well as you— 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: But you are looking 
more at your own particular level, as a 
member representing the area you're talking 
about. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I represent all the people 
in Ontario. Maybe you represent that small 
little area down there, but I hope my mind 
is a little bigger than that. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I hope so too, but I’m 
sure youre thinking more about North Bay. 
If you are not, I’d be surprised. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: North Bay is certainly 
of primary concern to me. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I would think it is. 
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Mr. R. S. Smith: When I feel people have 
done us in on a political basis, I don’t mind 
telling them. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I don’t think you have 
been done in that way, but that’s your 
position. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Is that all right? 
Hon. Mr. Irvine: Sure, it’s all right. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Besides that, to do those 
things on a political basis is destructive of 
the democratic process, not to say immoral. 
We'll go on from there. 


I'd like to just mention Temagami land 
claims. This was in my area up until the 
last provincial election. I had numerous 
meetings with the then Minister of Lands and 
Forests, with his deputy, with the lands 
branch, with the Attorney General’s office— 
with almost anybody I could talk to who I 
thought might have some input. But in the 
four years since—it’s almost four years now, 
I guess; maybe a little more—that land 
claim was put on by the band, there has 
been absolutely nothing done by this gov- 
ernment. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: No, there has been a 
lot of work done. When you say nothing has 
been done, I think you mean no resolution 
of the problem. There has been a lot of 
groundwork laid, and that’s the part that is 
not easy to explain to you or to the people 
there. I understand your frustration— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: How do you do ground- 
work when you have never even met with 
the people on the basis of the minister going 
up there and saying to Chief Potts of the 
Indian band, “Let’s sit down and talk about 
this’? That’s: what I told® the minister he 
should do three years ago. Until he does that, 
he’s not going to get one bit further than he 
is now. Chief Potts is not going to negotiate 
through somebody else or around somebody 
else. He want to talk to the minister. That 
has been conveyed to the minister on more 
than one occasion. And there is no reason 
why he should talk to anybody else. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: As I interpret what you're 
Saying, you are saying there is a liability to 
the Indians in that area. Are you saying there 
is a liability? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I’m saying there is a 
responsibility on the part of the minister to 
sit down and talk with the chief of the band. 
What you're saying is that he has no respon- 
pris and that he should not even talk to 

im. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: No, no. I was just inter- 
preting what you were saying. 

Mr. R. S. Smith: If you're going to twist 
my words, I’ll twist yours right back. 

Hon. Mr. Irvine: I just asked you, what 
did you say? 

Mr. Bain: I understood what he said. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Everybody else under- 
stood what I said. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: There’s a big difference 
between discussions and negotiations. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Less _ interjections, 


please. 

Mr. R. S. Smith: I think the minister should 
sit down and negotiate with the chief of the 
band. How do you like that? Is that plain? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I say that is the wrong 
terminology. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I’m not talking about 
terminology. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I am. 


Mr. Bain: Do you think Mr. Bernier should 
meet with Mr. Potts? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Once, just once, to try it 
out. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: If Mr. Bernier wants to 
meet with Mr. Potts, he will. 


Mr. Bain: But you mentioned that as part 
of your secretariat. What do you think as 
the minister responsible for co-ordination? 

Hon. Mr. Irvine: I told you before, and I 
guess you weren't listening— 


Mr. Bain: Yes, I was listening very care- 
fully. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: We will be dealing with 
the issue tomorrow. 


Mr. Bain: And what will be your input? 
What will you suggest? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I'll tell my cabinet col- 
leagues what it will be, but I’m certainly not 
going to tell this committee. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: We have only about 14 
minutes left, with three members to speak. 
Mr. Smith, since they are all colleagues of 
yours and from the south, do you want to 
give them a chance to refute some of your 
statements? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: My own colleagues refute 
my statements? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I don’t think he meant 
that. 
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Mr. R. S. Smith: I doubt very much if 
they'll do that. But I don’t know— 


Mr. Riddell: I think you’re doing a great 
job. 


[5:45] 


Mr. R. S. Smith: See that? I’m sorry, but I 
only had about 15 minutes after sitting here 
for two hours. I do have some very pressing 
things. Pl go over them quickly, very quickly. 
I'll get off that one because I can see there’s 
no point in even talking to this guy. 


I would like to talk about the Ontario 
Northland. This could take us all night, but 
I would just like to ask you if you agree with 
the chairman of the commission that the com- 
mission is no longer responsible for any type 
of development in northeastern Ontario. He 
made that statement to a select committee of 
this Legislature. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I’m not aware of what 
statement he made. Until I read the state- 
ment I will not make a comment on it. I think 
it would be very unusual if I was to com- 
ment on something which you may have quite 
correctly read— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I didn’t read it, I heard it. 
Hon. Mr. Irvine: Well— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I read it also. Just to 
make sure it was correct. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I will have to see the 
record. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: But do you believe that 
it is the development road’ or not? Or is its 
prime purpose to break even or show a profit? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I think you have to look 
at the fact that the Ontario Northland Trans- 
portation system is, as you are well aware, of 
three natures. They are on rail, they are in 
the air and they are on water. If they can 
in the future provide a service to the people 
of the north as well as they have in the past 
I’m happy. I think that they will do so. 


There are some improvements that are 
going to be made. ONTC is a corporation and 
I guess, by what you're saying, that you don’t 
approve some of the things we’ve done. Well, 
that’s your prerogative. I’m not taking issue 
with that. All I’m saying to you is that from 
what I’ve seen of it, in my short time here, 
theyve done a pretty good job and I expect 
they'll do a darn good job in the future. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: But you don’t have 
anything to say in regard to its primary 
policy. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: The policies of ONTC, 
the policies of Natural Resources, the 
policies of MTC are certainly discussed in 
our cabinet committee. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I thought we were talk- 
ing to the policy field. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: We certainly talk about 
the issues in our cabinet committee from one 
month to the other. What I’m saying to you 
is that the ministers bring in the input as 
they see necessary for ONTC and then we 
make a decision. I don’t make a decision 
on behalf of the ministers. That’s the point 
I think you're failing to understand. What I 
do is try to analyse what is the best decision 
to have been reached after the presentation 
has been brought before the committee. 
Until that’s done, I’m not going to make 
any comment. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: As the chairman of the 
policy field then you have no policy. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: No, that’s— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: That’s the only thing I 
can get from the circular motions— 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: We have to decide what 
the policies are for the various ministries 
after the necessary input. You know, it’s very 
silly for you to shrug your shoulders and say 
“You have no policy.” What does that— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Well, you don’t have. 
What can I do? I would like you— 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I can tell you what you 
could do, but I won't. 


Mr. Riddell: Inadequacies must be getting 
to you though, when you start taking that kind 
of attitude. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: No, I’m just saying to 
the hon. member that I can be just as in- 
sulting as he was, Mr. Riddell. He made 
such an obvious misstatement it should have 
been as obvious to you as it was to me. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: What misstatement did 
I make? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: 
on, let’s hear what— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Be specific. Don’t make 
accusations without being specific. The chair- 
man should be calling you to order. 


Well, go ahead. Come 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I don’t mind you carry- 
ing on as long as you want to. 


Mr. Chairman: We've 10 minutes, let’s 
finish it off. 
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Mr. Bain: We might move to sit longer, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: If you move to sit 
longer, ’'m quite happy. Ill sit longer. But 
not tonight. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: The only other question 
I have is what, if any, major tourist attrac- 
tion is being developed in the light of the 
fact that Maple Mountain has been canned, 
so to put it, and what other major develop- 
ment in northeastern Ontario can we ex- 
pect? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: That’s the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Industry and Tourism and 
will be brought before our committee when 
they have formulated a possibility for north- 
eastern Ontario. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Okay, I'll ask one more 
question then. You mentioned the ONTC 
trains that were purchased and they obviously 
were purchased, in your own words, by the 
recommendation to cabinet of your policy 
committee. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Yes. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: If in fact the CNR is 
successful in their current application to the 
federal commission to discontinue service 
between Toronto and North Bay, which I 
hope they are not, what are you going to 
do with those trains? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Let me say that the 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 
tions (Mr. Snow) has had a prior commit- 
ment for certain things to be fulfilled as 
far as the CN and CP are concerned, as it 
relates to the overall transportation system. 
We will worry about something when it 
happens, but I think what you are asking 
now is a hypothetical question. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: What you have got is a 
hypothetical thing. 

Hon. Mr. Irvine: It isn’t really. 

Mr. R. S. Smith: You are based on a de- 


cision that may or may not be made by the 
transportation commission. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: There’s a need for some 
change, maybe you don’t think so. 
Mr. R. S. Smith: I never said that. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: We think there is need. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Yes, I think there is too, 
but not maybe particularly those things. 


But the fact of the matter is if you had 
attended the federal commission hearings 


last week, you would have seen that there 
is a great dilemma in that commission as to 
what’s going on between the ONR and the 
CNR. Their decision could well be based on 
information that is being given to them that’s 
not full and not being presented to them in 
a complete form so that they can come to a 
rational decision. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I can assure you and 
any other members that a full input was put 
forward by Ontario, through the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications. 


Mr. Wildman: Is Transportation and Com- 
munications or is ONR going to take over 
the route all the way to Toronto? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: That’s the question to be 
resolved later on. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: That has not been sup- 
plied to the transport commission. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I say that’s a question 
that will be resolved later on. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: They are the ones who 
make the decision. Okay, that’s all I have; 
do what you like with the rest. I hope it 
doesn’t take all your brain. 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Minister, I found this interesting this after- 
noon; I really didn’t intend to stay but I put 
off some other duties in order to stay and 
find out what your ministry does. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Glad you stayed. 


Mr. McKessock: I wasn’t too familiar with 
what it did, but I understand that you co- 
ordinate between different ministries— 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Yes. 


Mr. McKessock: —in the policy field, and I 
have been critical of the government in not 
having co-ordination between ministries. I 
will maybe point out a few of the facts here 
before I finish, but I am glad to see that there 
is some co-ordination between the ministries. 


A couple of things I wanted to mention in- 
clude the Niagara Escarpment Commission 
and Environment. One thing I did wonder 
was why the Niagara Escarpment Commis- 
sion was put under your ministry rather than 
Natural Resources, is there any quick answer 
for that? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Yes, there is. It’s because 
Natural Resources would only look at their 
own specific wants or uses, and in my par- 
ticular case, as a policy secretariat, I have to 
bring in the other ministries for interviews as 
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to what will happen with particular uses if 
it is brought to our attention by the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission. 


Mr. McKessock: So this is the co-ordinating 
part of the ministry? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Yes, there’s Agriculture 
and Food, and there’s T and C, and there’s 
Environment; and so on. 


Mr. McKessock: I have lived in the Niagara 
Escarpment area all my life, and so did my 
ancestors, back 100 years. I know that you 
are trying to preserve a unique part of On- 
tario, but it really, in my estimation, isn’t as 
unique as our agricultural land. We have 
more rough land than we do agricultural land 
and yet the government is putting more em- 
phasis on the Niagara Escarpment than in 
preserving agricultural land. 


It's understandable that some are opposed 
to this and some are in favour of it. Espe- 
cially those of us who live in the Escarpment 
area, we are opposed to it; and it is under- 
standable that those who don’t live in the 
area find it very easy to be in favour of it. 
I was sorry you didn’t grant my request to 
allow a member from the Grey-Bruce escarp- 
ment planning committee to sit on the 
advisory board, because they did get together 
a couple of hundred members, people who 
live on the Escarpment, and I felt anybody 
who went to this trouble should have had 
some input into the planning. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Have you received my 
letter yet? 


Mr. McKessock: Yes, I have. 


I certainly hope, although you have had 
this under your wing for only a short period 
of time, that you will give us people who 
live in the area great consideration before 
you come down with the final plan. We feel 
that this planning area, which now stretches 
up to 12 miles in certain places, should be 
cut down to 300 feet on either side of the 
oe et ridge, which would give you 600 
eet. 


This would put it into an area that could 
be purchased by the government. The way it 
is now it is such a big area there is no way 
the government could ever purchase it. If 
it is controlled, the development is so con- 
trolled it drops its value considerably to the 
landowner; in fact it’s practically useless to 
him except that he holds it for the rest of 
society to look at and we certainly don’t feel 
that is right. We think it will be there for 
years to come, whether there is too much 
planning or not, and we don’t hesitate on 


allowing 300 feet to be set aside to keep 
development off it. 


Another point that shows that agricultural 
land isn’t regarded as highly as rough land is 
that the Hydro corridors go directly across 
the agricultural land and weren’t kept along 
the lot lines as the farmers wanted. 


Subdivisions and severances, and the pits 
and wayside pits, they really aren’t a problem 
in our area and yet our area seems to be 
pulled in with the rest of Ontario, where they 
are a problem. 


I certainly hope these areas will be divided 
up so that in specific places where the regu- 
lations are a problem—the regulations either 
are or aren't a problem, so we pretty well 
have to have different regulations for different 
parts of the Escarpment area. 


I want to mention just a bit about the 
Ministry of the Environment and the water 
and sewage projects that have been postponed. 
There are about six of them, I think, in my 
riding. 

These projects have been on the go for five 
or six years; and five or six years ago the 
water resources authority told the village of 
Neustadt if it didn’t do something about its 
sewage project problem they would be fined 
$500 a day. The Ministry of the Environment 
has taken it over, and five or six years later 
the project hasn’t been completed. 


This year it was ready to go to construc- 
tion, as were the other five or six in the 
area, and the restraint programme has come 
along and it is postponed for one, two or 
three years. Of course the villages look at 
this and ask how come they were going to 
be fined $500 or $600 a year five years ago 
and now Environment takes it over and every- 
thing is fine, it’s even postponed. 

I think this is a project that should have 
been completed; for health reasons, for de- 
velopment reasons, to expanding these com- 
munities, or villages and towns. If they aren’t 
allowed to grow a certain amount they will 
die. As you know, we find industry folding 
up now in our communities and we can’t 
afford to lose it. We certainly can’t afford to 
not have these projects completed to let them 
expand a certain amount. It seems unreason- 
able to me that money would be directed to 
other projects and taken away from these 
sewage and water projects. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Could I give you just two 
quick answers, for the record, so that you will 
understand? 

As far as the Niagara Escarpment Commis- 
sion is concerned, I am as anxious as you are 
to receive their plan, although it won’t come 
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to me directly it will go to the Minister of 
Housing (Mr. Rhodes). I would hope that the 
advisory committees that are set up will give 
the input which you have just put on the 
record, as being very necessary for the plan 
to be a plan which reflects the actual needs of 
the people of Ontario and the needs of the 
people in the immediate areas. 


I have flown over and I have driven around 
your area. I don’t know it as well as you do, 
naturally, but I have been there. I know that 
what you speak of is quite right, there could 
be more development there, without any 
doubt. In other parts of the south, it is not 
the same situation. I think we have to take 
it as an overall area. The Niagara Escarp- 
ment will be preserved in certain areas, and 
in other areas we want to have some develop- 
ment. I think you're right on track on that 
one. 


I look forward to the official plan. The 
sooner we have it, the better; then people 
will know where they stand. And there will 
be some changes. The planning area as it 
presently stands, I have no doubt, will be 
changed as far as the official plan is con- 
cerned when it comes forth. 


Another one of our responsibilities was to 
endeavour—and we have worked for many 
hours on this in our policy field—to ensure 
that each ministry received adequate funds 
for that particular ministry, understanding that 
we have constraint problems. The Ministry of 
the Environment was one that caused a lot of 
concern to all of us in our policy field, and 
myself especially. We were able to get extra 
funding for the Ministry of the Environment 
after some very tough negotiations with the 
other ministries and policy fields, with the 
Treasurer and so on. I don’t know where 
your individual project stands. All I can tell 
you is—that 


Mr. McKessock: Several of them were 
ready ‘to go to construction. 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Yes, but I don’t know 
where it stands now—whether there was any 
reconsideration or not. 


The Minister of the Environment has a 
very tough job at this particular time, because 
the carryover from this year to next year 
will be almost his entire budget, but we have 
added some extra funds to try to ensure that 
those priority areas that should go ahead do 
go ahead. It’s regrettable that the municipali- 
ties that got promises five or six years ago 
are not being able to proceed with their 
sewage plant, water facility or whatever the 
case may be, but I think you will find there 


are various other places that have the same 
problems. 


Mr. McKessock: Wouldn't this be more im- — 
portant than, say, Culture and Recreation 
funds? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: I suppose you would have 
to decide what is a priority. I think the en- 
vironment is a priority. All I can say to you 
is that the Culture and Recreation funds are 
designated for a certain purpose, and they are 
not designated at this time for— 


Mr. McKessock: This gets back to the co- 
ordination. I know Culture and Recreation 
isn’t in your policy field, but how does the 
co-ordination run from your policy field to 
the ones outside your field? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Yes, I can tell you how 
that works. We get that co-ordination in the 
policies and priorities board, on which I sit 
as the Resources Development policy minis- 
ter; I also mentioned that the Social Develop- 
ment policy minister (Mrs. Birch) is on the 
board, plus the Justice policy minister (Mr. 
MacBeth). Every week we discuss the fund- 
ing and policies that are before us for the 
whole government; that’s where the input 
comes from myself. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: It is now past 6. En- 
vironment is the next ministry whose esti- 
mates we will be considering, starting to- 
morrow. Perhaps you would like to pursue 
that with Environment. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, could I 
ask the minister one question? Is his ministry 
the co-ordinating ministry concerning jobs 
and opportunities, including summer employ- 
ment for students? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: No. 


Mr. B. Newman: Is your ministry involved 
with the American governments that border 
Ontario as far as water and air pollution are 
concerned? 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: It’s the co-ordinating 
ministry? I'll talk to you— 


Hon. Mr. Irvine: Ask the question of the 
Minister of the Environment (Mr. Kerr), who 
is the actual minister responsible for that. 
He’s coming here next. 


Mr. B. Newman: Ill ask that some other 
time. 


Vote 1601 agreed to. 


The committee adjourned at 6:05 p.m. 
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The committee met at 3:35 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY 
OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Ladies and gentle- 
men, you may wonder why I’m in the chair, 
but I have a note from Mr. McNeil saying 
that he’s unable to be here and that the vice- 
chairman, Mr. Johnson, is speaking in the 
House, although he'll be with us shortly. I 
agreed to fill in on a temporary basis. I trust 
that’s agreeable to you. 

ll declare that I see a quorum and ask 
the minister if he’d like to make a leadoff 
statement. 


Mr. Godfrey: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order, may I make a motion that we prohibit 
smoking during consideration of the estimates 
in the interests of air pollution, which this 
ministry highly espouses? 

‘Mr. Burr: Ill second that if you want a 
seconder, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Shore, don’t you want 
to speak on the motion? 


Mr. Shore: I'll third it then. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: I guess it’s carried. 


Mr. Gaunt: We're all non-smokers. You’ve 
got a tough group here, George. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: The minister is 
probably going to be having a rough time, 
though, and the pipe consoles him. Do you 
think we should really put the motion? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Can you exempt the pipe 
occasionally? 


Mr. Burr: No, that’s worse. 


‘Mr. Acting Chairman: He'd probably get 
very edgy if we denied him his smoke. 


Mr. Burr: We'll give him a five-minute 
recess once in a while. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Mr. Godfrey, do we 
have your permission to go ahead without 
putting the motion? 


Tuurspay, NOVEMBER 25, 1976 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes, sir, as long as_ it’s 
understood. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Thank you very 
much. Mr. Minister, would you like to make 
a statement? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I have a_ short 


statement. 


Mr. Chairman, and hon. members, this is 
a significant year in the history of environ- 
mental protection in Ontario. This year, more 
than any other, major changes are taking 
place to broaden and improve the full range 
of services provided by the ministry. We have 
a new breadth of environmental knowledge 
and new challenges posed by contaminants, 
which only recently could be properly meas- 
ured and assessed; the initiation of an en- 
vironmental assessment system, which brings 
environmental considerations into play at the 
very first stages of development planning in 
Ontario; significant advances in the reduction 
and reclamation of solid waste; a reaffirmed 
commitment to the principles of industrial 
abatement and pollution control, with firm 
direction provided to industry by the min- 
istry; a continuing refinement of our regional 
structure to provide more direct and effective 
response to the needs of the people of On- 
tario, wherever they live; the enforcement 
and implementation of agreements and ac- 
cords with our neighbouring provinces and 
states must be maintained to ensure that pro- 
grammes involving environmental protection 
are being carried out and on schedule. 

At the same time, Ontario is facing eco- 
nomic conditions which call clearly for finan- 
cial constraint on the part of government and 
an approach to government services which 
will provide the taxpayer with the best value 
for his or her dollar. 

Recognizing this, my ministry has under- 
taken to maintain a high level of service, 
and at the same time, to keep our expendi- 
tures within the objectives of the govern- 
ment’s restraint programmes. This has been 
a very difficult task in the light of the heavy 
demand for water and sewage services. 


Yes, 
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I present to you today the 1976-77 estim- 
ates of the ministry. The aggregate for this 
year is just over $240 million. 


In addition, I am presenting our supple- 
mentary estimates for the year, involving 
$6.3 million. Some $1.25 million of this repre- 
sents money transferred from the Ministry of 
Housing to advance the construction of sew- 
age services for the reigons of York and 
Durham. The balance is internal transfer of 
funds already incorporated in our estimates 
which I am sure we will discuss during the 
appropriate vote. 


In the 1976-77 estimates, the government’s 
concern for economy and efficiency is re- 
flected in the ministry's support services for 
which we have a reduction in cost. One of 
the ministry's most significant advances in 
this fiscal] year is the establishment of an 
Environmental Assessment Board and _ the 
implementation of The Environmental Assess- 
ment Act with regard to projects of the On- 
tario government and its agencies. 


In addition to assuming the ongoing role 
of the Environmental Hearing Board, under 
The Environmental Protection Act, the assess- 
ment board has been established as the key 
decision-making agency to guarantee full 
assessment of environmental, social, and cul- 
tural aspects of development proposals and 
to provide for public participation in the 
planning process. 


While the initial operations on the assess- 
ment process centre on projects in the public 
sector, some industrial assessments are under 
way on a voluntary basis and some other 
private sector projects have been or may be 
designated because of their scale and environ- 
mental significance. 


Coupled with this new instrument for en- 
vironmental planning, we have a_ sophis- 
ticated and highly effective system for en- 
vironmental monitoring and the detection and 
assessment of contamination. Our air moni- 
toring network takes the pulse of 90 com- 
munities in Ontario on a continuous basis, 
with many more centres getting periodic 
checkups on a special study basis. In all we 
have more than 1,100 air monitoring instru- 
ments in operation. Our second and most 
sophisticated mobile air quality laboratory 
went on the road this year, equipped to 
monitor more than 10 chemical pollutants and 
Feige solar radiation and meteorological 

ata. 


Our laboratories, expanded last year, are 
becoming increasingly effective and now 
handle more than a million analyses a year. 
Ontario sampling and analysis activities de- 
tected the presence of the chemical Mirex in 


elevated levels in Lake Ontario fish. We an- 
nounced this new concern and immediate 
action has been taken on both sides of the 
border in response to this information. In re- 
sponse to the challenge of exotic contaminants 
such as Mirex, polychlorinated biphenyls and 
asbestos, we have developed new programmes 
in monitoring, source identification and abate- 
ment. A hazardous substances programme has 
been developed to concentrate our resources 
in monitoring and abating the most significant 
hazards. 


In addition, substantial gains have been 
made in controlling industrial discharges of 
better known contaminants, such as lead and 
mercury. 


We have made progress in improving air 
quality in Ontario's population centres. Our 
air pollution index and alert system, monitor- 
ing and controlling excess concentrations of 
sulphur dioxide and suspended particulate, is 
now protecting seven communities in the 
province. So far, this year, the index has 
reached the alert level 11 times in these com- 
munities—nine times in Hamilton and twice 
in Toronto, with the highest level reached be- 
ing 37 in Hamilton. 


In Sudbury, where the advisory level of 32 
was passed 26 times in 1971, there have been 
no alerts this year. The same applies to 
Coniston, Windsor, Niagara Falls and Wel- 
land, the other industrial centres protected 
by the system. 


[3:45] 


An even more significant factor in the im- 
provement of air and water quality is the 
abatement programmes which have led to the 
expenditure by industry of $1.25 billion for 
pollution control to date. 

The pulp and paper industry’s record to 
date in pollution control is a major area of 
concern and this year our staff is reviewing 
the control programmes of every major com- 
pany to prepare new programmes which can 
and must be complied with. 


The charges laid this year against Ameri- 
can Can’s Marathon plant are a milestone as 
the first instance in which legal staff of On- 
tario’s Ministry of the Environment is prose- 
cuting under federal legislation. 

The Pollution Abatement Incentives Act, 
providing financial incentive for pollution 
control equipment installation, expired on the 
first of this fiscal year. At that time, a total 
of $12,234,323 had been reimbursed for 
pollution control equipment. Outstanding 
applications are still being processed. This 
Act has been superseded by provincial meas- 
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ures to exempt pollution control equipment 
from the Ontario sales tax. 

My ministry is responsible for monitoring 
and controlling the distribution, sale and use 
of pesticides in Ontario. This summer, in 
addition to our normal services and activities, 
we worked with the Ministry of Health and a 
large number of Ontario municipalities in a 
mosquito control programme to avert any 
possible danger of encephalitis. Our par- 
ticipation included an extensive training pro- 
gramme with the result that there are now 
approximately 350 exterminators qualified to 
perform mosquito larviciding as compared 
with only seven in 1975. 

The major result of this programme is 
that there were only three reported cases of 
encephalitis and no deaths. 


Our consultation and co-ordination in this 
programme has resulted in a much more 
controlled application of pesticides and a 
consequent minimization of any potential 
environmental hazards from excessive amounts 
of pesticides. 


Our Great Lakes water quality programme 
conducted in co-operation with federal and 
state authorities in Canada and the US is 
continuing to show results as the phosphorus 
removal facilities installed on sewage treat- 
ment plants in Ontario are substantially re- 
ducing municipal sources of this nutrient. 
These facilities are installed in 183 sewage 
treatment plants and fully operational in 177 
of these installations. To effect further im- 
provements in nutrient loadings to the Great 
Lakes, we are about to announce industrial 
phosphorus removal guidelines. 


The ministry has a traditional role in the 
development and operation of water and 
sewage treatment facilities. We operate 302 
sewage and water treatment plants and re- 
lated facilities in the province. 


In the development area, as of April 1, we 
were involved in 359 projects and 77. mu- 
nicipal projects, all under active development, 
to serve 368 of 435 municipalities served 
by communal water and/or sewage works. 


While some of these projects have since 
been completed, the demand for services re- 
mains high with 61 new applications for pro- 
vincial projects coming in since April 1, 1976. 
Through funds allocated in these estimates 
and through some transfers outlined in our 
supplementary estimates, we have been able 
to undertake 29 new provincial projects this 
year, provide subsidies for the construction 
of five new municipally-constructed projects 
and increase transfer payments to munic- 
ipalities for planned construction by $2 
million. 


The priorities for these new projects are 
based on environmental health concerns with 
some provision made for urgent growth needs. 


The ministry is active on a number of 
fronts in waste management issues. 


We are completing a new regulation which 
will, in effect, provide a waybill system to 
keep track of liquid industrial waste from 
the source plant, through the hauler, to its 
final destination. That destination is also a 
source of concern with disposal wells in the 
Detroit River formation due to shut down by 
the end of this year. We have applications in 
hand for new disposal facilities and we are 
proceeding with the evaluation of these pro- 
posals. 


With respect to solid waste, there are some 
areas where we are making substantial ad- 
vances and other areas where I am dis- 
satisfied with our progress. 


This year we initiated, with the co-opera- 
tion of the city of Windsor, a waste collec- 
tion study, providing new containers and 
more mechanized collection procedures for 
more efficient, sanitary and economical waste 
collection. Preliminary indications are that 
this experiment will be successful. I’m sure 
the member for that area will confirm that. 


Our derelict motor vehicle programme is 
another provincial-municipal project which 
has been highly effective. Last year, we were 
financing the collection and recycling of 
derelict vehicles in 18 municipalities. This 
year, 17 of those municipalities are con- 
tinuing and completing their cleanup opera- 
tions and 15 more municipalities have joined 
us in this programme. 


A new container regulation went into 
effect this year which will guarantee the 
availability and wider use of refillable soft 
drink containers. This, along with possible 
similar action on non-refillable milk con- 
tainers, is a part of the ministry’s programme 
to reduce the production of solid waste. 

In late 1974 my ministry announced its 
new programme for resource recovery, offer- 
ing to construct waste reclamation plants in 
communities in the province and to recover 
only 50 per cent of the capital costs, ex- 
cluding land, over a 40-year period. 

This programme is proceeding and area 
waste studies have recommended construction 
of reclamation plants in a number of com- 
munities, but I am concerned by a reluctance 
on the part of many municipalities to take 
advantage of this programme. To put it 
bluntly, too many municipalities are content 
to stick with landfill, in spite of the waste of 
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land and the loss of material and energy 
resources involved. 


This approach to a real municipal problem 
cannot continue. We have stepped up our 
market research and development programme 
in resource recovery, and I intend to stress 
the marketing aspects of this programme so 
that we can show these reluctant communi- 
ties some real advantages in establishing re- 
source recovery facilities. 

We are about to sign an agreement with 
Canada Cement Lafarge Limited, under which 
refuse-derived fuel produced! at the ministry’s 
experimental plant in Metro Toronto for re- 
source recovery, will be used as a fuel supple- 
ment in the production of cement at the com- 
pany’s Woodstock plant. 

This experimental plant is our major re- 
clamation research centre and a key to the 
successful development of the resource re- 
covery programme, both in terms of deter- 
mining the best processing approaches and 
providing reclaimed raw material for market 
development. 


It will be opened in the new year as a 
transfer operation for Metropolitan Toronto 
garbage, with some paper and cardboard re- 
clamation, and a few months later in a full 
Operation as a major experimental centre and 
link in Metro’s disposal system. It’s really a 
provincial experimental centre. 

I would like to invite the members of the 
committee to join me in a tour of the plant 
so that they can see what the future has in 
store for Ontario’s 6.5 million tons of garbage 
produced each year. May I suggest the week 
of December 12? Mr. Chairman, we can 
check on this date a little later. 


While I haven’t touched on all the major 
issues in environment this year, I have at- 
tempted to give the committee a broad view 
of our major activities on the occasion of the 
consideration of our estimates. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Thank you for those 
remarks, Mr. Minister, I’m sure some of us 
will be able to take advantage of your invita- 
tion for the December 12 date or whatever 
date it happens to be. 


‘Could we now have remarks from the critic 
for the official opposition, Mr. Godfrey? 


Mr. Godfrey: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the opportunity to be able to respond to this 
impressive document. I must say that I am 
struck originally by the lack of candour in 
the document, and I say this without any 
malice whatever. I am surprised. This is a 
brave-sounding diocument, but I wish we 
could have all of the sentences, rather than 


the first half of the sentence and the last 
half left off. 


Frankly, as an environmentalist, I’m cha- 
grined at what is going on in the Ministry of 
the Environment—and it’s shown very clearly 
in this document—because they've got good 
men in the ministry, and I think they have a 
good minister too. I’m really amazed that the 
minister hasn’t been able to sound the tocsin 
about what’s going on with the environment. 
After all, we’re drowning in toxic products; 
we're drowning in garbage; we’re drowning in 
government paper—and this is the type of 
plan we have put before us for the next 
year. I really am disappointed. I hate to be 
always carping. Every time I stand up in the 
House I try to put the minister on the spot; 
he’s very adroit and’ usually manages to move 
off. I would like to work with him; I would 
like to be constructive but this type of a 
document really makes me wonder if I ever 
can. 


iLet’s take a look at it. We say we have a 
new breadth of environmental knowledge, 
and new challenges posed by contaminants 
which only recently could be properly meas- 
ured and assessed. Just look at PCBs alone. 
The minister hasn’t got the faintest idea of 
what’s going on with PCBs and neither has 
his ministry because they have not opened 
up a proper research programme into what’s 
going on. They are holding on to the coat- 
tails of what’s going on in the states and he 
can't tell me what’s going on with PCBs right 
now. 


The initiation of an environmental assess- 
ment system—this brings into consideration 
the whole of The Environmental Assessment 
Act and all of the shortcomings there are with 
that. The inability of citizens, concerned 
citizens—for example, the citizens at Can- 
borough right now and their inability to 
mount a reasonable, cogent responsible re- 
sponse to the suggestion that the deep wells 
be used there for industrial waste; they can- 
not do it under our present Environmental 
Assessment Act because they simply cannot 
be funded in order to employ lawyers or 
others like that. They have a great deal of 
difficulty and a great deal of onus put upon 
them. 


The significant advances in reduction and 
reclamation of solid waste in Ontario—I really 
must ask where? Where are the significant 
advances? Where is the reduction? There 
is no reduction. If you want to tell me you’ve 
banned a few tin cans from the road then 
Ill accept that as being your reduction. 
There is no significant reduction. There is no 
significant improvement in the reclamation of 
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solid waste. I ask, and I hope the minister 
will respond, that he would show me con- 
crete examples by which he can differ this 
year from last year as to what has actually 
been done. 


A reaffirmed commitment to the principles 
of industrial abatement and pollution control. 
I’m delighted. Those are beautiful words but 
he talks about facing economic conditions 
which clearly call for financial constraints. 
Those same economic conditions have led us 
to invest $100 million in the Alberta oil 
sands in order to get the energy from the 
Alberta oil sands. If we took that $100 
million and put it into garbage reclamation 
alone in order to generate steam energy, we 
would keep the money in Ontario. We would 
not have to spend the money on oil and we 
would have made a good investment. 


When he talks about financial constraints, 
what he is talking about really is his in- 
ability to convince cabinet of the urgency 
of the situation we have with regard to our 
environment. I was interested to see him 
mention the sewerage systems in York and 
Durham and that comes right back once again 
to The Environmental Assessment Act and 
any type of activity which was going on 
with that. The citizens of that area—we 
have already corresponded on this—did not 
have sufficient input as to the environmental 
impact of that system. He is going ahead 
with it without really knowing what the 
impact will be. A few years from now 
we are going to come back and say, “I 
wonder what really happened there, be- 
cause we boobed again.” 


He mentions on page four that some in- 
dustrial assessments are under way on a 
voluntary basis. I really think that is terrific. 
I would hope that he would name those 
firms, each and every one, so that they can 
receive suitable applause from the environ- 
mental sector. The only problem with that is 
the companies which go ahead and do this 
on a voluntary basis are usually the ones who 
are not the real cause of our problems. 
The companies which don’t do it on a 
voluntary basis are the ones we should be 
leaning on. I would hope he would go 
after those just as effectively-maybe by 
leading, maybe by showing that others are 
volunteering to do it—but at present I do 
not see that happening. 


He says we have a _ sophisticated and 
highly effective system for environmental 
monitoring. That is straight balderdash. He 
has not conducted a test on PCBs at his 
laboratories this year. In spite of the results 
we have coming out of the United States as 


to PCBs in mothers’ milk, in spite of all the 
other things we are getting with regard to 
PCBs as one of the most urgent con- 
taminants we have, I cannot get any records 
of tests which have been done at his major 
laboratory here at—I forget the name of the 
street. 


Now he mentions that he is concerned 
with Mirex and the elevated levels and he 
has taken immediate action. I wonder what 
the immediate actiori is with regard to the 
Mirex which is seeping into the Grand 
River, I believe it is, from a dump where 
100 barrels of it apparently have been 
dumped in line with industrial waste. I am 
concerned about the Great Lakes and he and 
I both know that there is a great problem 
with the Great Lakes. 


[4:00] 


I am going to put a non-rhetorical question 
to the minister: Can he assure me there is 
one single fish in our Great Lakes system 
which is safe to eat for the normal human? 
I am not talking about once per week or the 
non-pregnant woman. I am talking about 
being able to sit down and enjoy a nice 
fish dish without realizing that you are in- 
gesting a lot of contaminants. The simple fact 
of the matter is, in spite of the brave words, 
I think the lakes system is out of control. 


I don’t place this on the minister's door- 
step to blame him but I think that if he 
realizes the urgency of the situation, he will 
be able to get more money. I think this is 
where I can join with the minister, join 
hands with him, to get more money than 
this paltry sum he is putting up in his 
estimates right now. It is simply not enough 
to take care of the problem. 


You mentioned the charges laid against 
the American Can’s Marathon plant. I am 
delighted to see that. I ask a direct question 
and I wish to have it answered: Against how 
many other plants have you registered an 
action as large? He knows and I know there 
are just as many problems with many other 
major companies up there as there are with 
the American Can. 


He mentions the amount of money which 
has been spent for anti-pollution things; that 
is great. I wish he would complete the sen- 
tence by being candid about whether it 
really does cost the company that much 
money. I am delighted to hear they spend 


several million dollars on this and several 


million dollars on that but what does it 
really mean? Are they doing it simpy because 
they get tax write-offs or accelerated de- 
preciations or what? 
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On page seven, he mentions the mosquito 
programme which was brought in and I can’t 
hold him entirely to blame for this—the fact 
that he contributed to the mosquito pro- 
gramme—but I do hope he will remove from 
his report immediately, by public acknowl- 
edgement, the second paragraph that says: 
“The major result of this programme is that 
there were only three reported cases of 
encephalitis and no fatalities.” Really, Mr. 
Minister, your credibility is at an all-time 
low. You have no justification for making that 
statement whatever. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you know of any more? 
Mr. Godfrey: You have no justification— 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you know of any more? 


Mr. Godfrey: —for saying “the major result 
of this programme is,” because there was no 
threat of encephalitis to begin with. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s your opinion. 
Mr. Godfrey: No, that is not my opinion. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What about the deaths in 
1975? 


Mr. Godfrey: I won’t interrupt you— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What about the deaths? 
Well, you are making silly statements. I think 
it is about time I corrected you on them. 


Mr. Godfrey: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order, if you are going to allow him to inter- 
rupt me, I will interrupt him for the next 
four days. Now let’s have a ruling on it. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Mr. Godfrey has the 
floor. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. You have no basis 
whatever for making the statement, “The 
major result of this programme is,’ because 
that is an unsubstantiated statement. You 
are claiming as the result of your action in 
paragraph one, page seven, that which is re- 
ported on page 2. If I have ever heard an 
example of post hoc ergo poppycock, that is 
the classic example. 

You mention that the phosphorus is being 
cleaned out of the lakes and I agree it is, but 
at what cost? Certainly the sewage system 
seems to be working much better but in say- 
ing the phosphorus is being cleared out of 
the lakes, you have not said what other 
things we are getting into the lakes. This is 
what I mean by these half-questions which 
come on. 


You are telling me now you are going to 
keep track of liquid industrial waste. Now 
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you are going to keep track of liquid indus- 
trial waste, at this stage of the game, when 
we have managed possibly to pollute our 
aquafer in many of the areas? Now you are 
going to keep trackP My goodness, I think 
you are a little bit late. 


You said, with respect to solid waste, there 
are some areas where we are making sub- 
stantial advances and other areas where you 
are dissatisfied. Bully for that. I ask you to 
put before this House the capacity at which 
your flag ship of the solid waste recovery 
unit is working at present. What is your 
capacity functioning of the plant in Hamilton 
now as opposed to what it was expected to 
beP Would you put that before the House? 


I realize I may have upset the minister but 
I thought we agreed there was to be no 
smoking, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Acting Chairman: We didn’t put the 
motion by your consent, Mr. Godfrey. 


Mr. Godfrey: Well, what sort of a ball 
game is that? 


Mr. Acting Chairman: I asked you if it was 
all right that I didn’t put the motion, that it 
was a frivolous motion, and you agreed. 


Mr. Godfrey: I see, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you very much. I thought we were dealing 
with it as a gentlemen’s agreement. I see the 
gentlemen are all on this side of the table. 
That’s all right. Go ahead and smoke if you 
want. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Did you not agree 
with me at that time that we would not put 
the motion? I asked you and you agreed. 


Mr. Godfrey: You are quite right, Mr. 
Chairman, but I had the definite understand- 
ing that we wouldn't put the motion because 
it was understood. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Do you want to put 
the motion? 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes, sir, if I may interrupt 
my discourse. 


Mr. Godfrey moved that no smoking be 
allowed at this estimates hearing. 


Motion agreed to. 
Mr. Godfrey: I think—and I’m not going to 


embarrass him by saying it—but even the 


page voted against smoking. There’s a smart 
kid. 


An hon. member: He voted intelligently. 


Mr. Godfrey: He voted intelligently, you're 
quite right. 
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I was talking about solid waste and the 
advances that have been made. I would like 
to hear where the substantial advances have 
been made in the handling of solid waste. 
The capacity of the SWARU plant in Hamil- 
ton has increased slightly, but is nowhere 
near the 600 tons with which it was trum- 
peted in 1974. I know you've got problems 
there and you know you've got problems 
there. Why don’t we say that, rather than 
this namby-pamby statement that the capacity 
to handle solid waste has improved? 


With regard to the waste collection business 
in Windsor, I’m sorry you’ve caught me off 
guard on that, I do not have a complete 
knowledge of it and I do hope you'll expand. 
If it’s simply a matter of sorting in order to 
make garbage more efficient, then I sort of 
say “pooh pooh”; if it is a real solid waste 
recovery system with prime sorting such as 
they have in Sweden, where you cannot put 
out newspapers in the garbage, then I'll 
applaud that. I assure you I will applaud 
when the correct thing comes up. 


I note once again with pleasure you’re talk- 
ing about refillable soft drink containers and 
things like that, but that’s such a mouse to 
have been delivered by this mountain of a 
committee. After all those years they say we 
are going to make it optional to have return- 
able or non-returnable, and I think we're 
fudging the problem there, and I share the 
blame with you on that. I went along with 
your bill. I wouldn’t deny that. But I look 
to you as the government for leadership in 
how were going to tackle these problems. If 
you can’t lead I know of two other people 
in this room who can. 


‘You mentioned that you are going to offer 
to construct waste reclamation plants in the 
communities. You know and I know that your 
funding arrangements for that are simply not 
sound. That is why London turned it down 
and that is why other communities are turn- 
ing it down, because over a 40-year period 
there is no way we are going to get the 
municipalities to engage themselves in that 
particular thing. 


I'm going to sound a little heretical now, 
your solid waste management system is not 
working. It is not working, and it’s had ample 
time to work. I strongly suggest, and may 
Stephen Lewis strike me dead on this spot, 
that you better let private enterprise into it, 
because I think they can do a better job. 


This is a short-sighted approach. You sort 
of castigated the municipalities and you ve 
said that you’re going to step up the market- 
ing aspects of your solid waste recovery pro- 
gramme. I doubt that. You can’t even sell 


steam in Hamilton—how are you going to 
hock the other stuff around with what you 
are doing? 

I was interested to see that you are going 
to produce refuse-derived fuel, and I presume 
that’s the same thing as we were talking 
about previously for “watts from waste.” I’m 
interested that this company—I’m sorry what 
is the name of the cement company there? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Lafarge. 


Mr. Godfrey: Lafarge is going to do it, and 
I do hope that other cement companies were 
approached for that. I would like to know 
further details with regard to that. Have 
special concessions been made? Have special 
boilers been built for the pyrolysis? What 
are the details of that? I hadn’t heard about 
that. ’m sorry, I was remiss in not looking 
that up. In particular, I’d like to point out 
there are several other cement companies, 
such as St. Mary’s in my riding, which might 
well be interested in that sort of a pro- 
gramme. I appreciate very much your re- 
quest to tour the plant and I assure you I 
would like to go along so long as you'll 
promise not to dump me into one of the 
shredders or something like that. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I can’t promise you that. 


Mr. Godfrey: I'll most likely go along. It 
wouldn't take me, eh? Too tough for it? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No guarantees. 
Mr. Godfrey: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Are you through, 
Mr. Godfrey? 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: I would just re- 
mark that you're living rather recklessly when 
inviting private enterprise to get involved 
and Stephen Lewis to strike you dead, be- 
cause it’s a very dangerous thing to say; but 
you've said it, and you're still alive, so thank 
goodness. 


Mr. Godfrey: Maybe Stephen Lewis isn’t 
quite the person you think he is. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Thank you, Mr. 
Godfrey. Can we now have remarks from the 
critic for the Liberal Party, Mr. Gaunt? 


Mr. Gaunt: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I think Mr. Godfrey has dealt with the min- 
ister’s statement rather fully and suffice it to 
say on my part that I think the minister is 
over-optimistic. It’s great to be optimistic, but 
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we have to be realistic too. Some of the 
advances which the minister feels have been 
made are not there in evidence and I think 
that Mr. Godfrey has certainly pointed that 
out. So I won’t deal with that particularly. 


I do welcome the opportunity to participate 
in the consideration of these estimates, and 
to lead off for my party. I consider this min- 
istry, along with the Ministry of Energy, to 
be the most important ministries in this gov- 
ernment in terms of the next 10 or 15 years. 


At the moment Ontario is at the crossroads. 
Our industrial development and standard of 
living, both of which have moved up rather 
dramatically in the last 30 years, are both 
levelling out and in some instances declining. 
While our industrial production is up in com- 
parison to the other Canadian provinces, our 
retail sales are down and there are other 
indications in the economy that all is not well 
here. And we're entering a very mixed and 
perhaps uncertain era. 


Part of the reason certainly is external, but 
I suggest to you, Mr. Chairman, that part is 
also internal. And it’s the latter with which 
I want to deal for a moment in general 
terms. 


The age of the colonies in this country is 
over. Ontario’s industrial production was based 
primarily on the concept that we had many 
raw materials in this province and those we 
didn’t have here we could buy as cheaply as 
possible and sell as profitably as possible at 
the other end. That age is rapidly drawing 
to a close, because of reduced quantities of 
non-renewable resources here in the province 
and the fact that other provinces are guard- 
ing very jealously, as they should, their own 
non-renewable natural resource supply. 


Further, other provinces, where possible, 
are pursuing industrial strategies which have 
as their prime objective conservation and 
utilization for the needs of their own people. 
In other words, a policy of self-sufficiency in 
many of these key areas. 


Underpinning the industrial advances in 
this province was a cheap energy policy which 
has been a cornerstone of our development 
here for the past 80 years. That period has 
passed and it’s about time the government 
recognized it, admitted it and took steps to 
prepare for the dawning of a new era, based 
on new objectives, new goals, new technology 
and some government thrust. 

Otherwise this province is going to stag- 
nate industrially. The job market is going to 
shrink. Our young people are going to move 
away to other areas, and Ontario will no 
longer be a place to stand. That alternative 


is no longer that 10 or 15 years down the 
road unless this government wakes up very 
shortly. Hopefully this ministry will serve as 
the alarm clock for the government. 


Non-renewable resources are being used up. 
It is now suggested that present quantities of 
platinum, gold, zinc and lead are insufficient 
to meet demands on a worldwide basis. Re- 
newable resources—that is, trees and agri- 
cultural products—face the threat that harvest- 
ing may outstrip the rate of renewal. 


There are three possible ways of alleviating 
this problem: 

1. Reduction in the use of resources—and 
this certainly can be done because we in 
North America are the most extravagant and 
place the most demands on our resources of 
any people in the world. 


2. Re-use many of the products that are 
already made. 


3. Recycling or reprocessing of materials 
and waste. 


[4:15] 


It’s on these latter two points where the 
Ministry of the Environment can play a sig- 
nificant role. In this province, we _ really 
haven't scratched the surface in terms of re- 
cycling or waste management initiatives, not- 
withstanding the claim the minister makes in 
his statement, “significant advances in the re- 
duction and reclamation of solid waste in 
Ontario.” I really haven’t seen the evidence of 
that. Basically the government has stuck with 
the traditional approaches insofar as munic- 
ipal waste is concerned, by dealing with these 
matters on the basis of sewage treatment 
plants and lagoons. I think the ministry has 
tended to consider that those approaches 
were the ultimate in treating the municipal 
waste. In terms of garbage, it’s either burned 
or trucked to landfill sites. Both methods 
have aroused considerable opposition and 
public concern. 

So far as the market for recycled material 
goes, alternatives are being sought. Toronto, 
for instance, must collect and dispose of al- 
most 1.7 million tons of garbage every year. 
And it’s growing at seven per cent annually, 
which means in effect that it will double 
every 10 years. Clearly new initiatives are 
needed before we all end up in a heap of 
garbage. 

The Toronto district heating study is plan- 
ned to convert heat generated by an inciner- 
ator into steam which will heat the University 
of Toronto downtown hospitals and the gov- 
ernment buildings here. 
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The “watts from waste” project calls for 
flammable solid waste material collected in 
Etobicoke to be separated and shredded at 
the Horner Avenue plant and then used in 
combination with coal—I believe it’s 10 to 20 
per cent waste paper and 80 to 90 per cent 
coal—to generate thermal electricity at the 
Lakeview generating plant. Since this pro- 
gramme was announced, I gather that very 
little has happened, which certainly has to 
be a disappointment. I’d like to get from the 
minister a current report on the status of that 
particular project. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Is that the Pearl Street 
project you're talking about? 


Mr. Gaunt: No, Horner Avenue. 


I’m certainly pleased, as was the former 
speaker, to see that the ministry has signed 
an agreement with the Lafarge company to 
use some of the resource recovery material, 
I presume to heat its Woodstock plant. I 
think that’s certainly a step in the right 
direction. 


I see the key strategy in this province as 
being a two-pronged one—energy conservation 
on the one hand, coupled with waste manage- 
ment and recycling techniques on the other. 
Not very startling, not very politically sexy, 
but there it is. In my view, it’s essential if 
we're going to maintain our position in this 
country as a highly industrialized province 
and one which will continue to produce its 
share of the gross national produce. 


Waste management has to take into account 
land management, air pollution and water 
pollution. Collection represents 60 to 80 per 
cent of the total cost of waste management. 
A city’s cost of household refuse collection 
lies between $17 and $35 per ton and con- 
stitutes 60 to 80 per cent of the total cost. 


What has been happening in most cases, 
is that the collection is made and then taken 
to a landfill or dump site for final disposi- 
tion. It is estimated that 94 per cent of all 
land disposal methods are unsatisfactory in 
terms of health, efficiency or protection of 
natural resources. 


In view of this, reclamation is an appeal- 
ing method. In recycling paper alone, sub- 
stantial savings of natural resources can be 
achieved. Recycling 11 million tons of paper 
can save up to 200 million trees. The re- 
cycling technology is already here. A_re- 
cycling system in Rome, for instance, re- 
covers usable paper pulp, scrap metal and 
animal food pellets from municipal waste. 
A plant in Germany ferments garbage to 
produce pure compost to recultivate run- 
down soil and produce a special food for 


young pigs. An Ohio plant removes metal 
and glass, turns paper into roofing material 
and burns the rest as energy. 


A Swiss process where micro-organisms 
turn garbage into raw compost in 24 hours, 
is used around the world. I believe there’s 
someone in this province experimenting with 
that very process. I believe he happens to 
live in the riding of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Food. I think he came to this 
government asking for some financial support 
in order to perfect the process and to de- 
velop it beyond its current stage. 

There are plants in St. Louis, Geneva, Paris 
and Munich which burn garbage for energy. 
I’m given to understand that Rome has one 
of the world’s most modern garbage disposal 
systems. There are four modern plants which 
are capable of handling over 2,000 tons of 
garbage a day. Three of the plants use a 
three-stage process of recycling, compost 
production and_ incineration. The trash 
arrives at the plant and is separated into 
five groups. Paper refuse will become paper 
pulp, edible material will become sterilized 
animal feed, fine organic material is turned 
into compost, ferrous materials are baled and 
the residue is burned. 

The incinerators heat steam generators and 
the energy is used to dry and pellet animal 
feed and homogenize the city’s paper refuse. 
The success of any waste management and re- 
cycling system requires maximizing public 
concern through the involvement and _par- 
ticipation of citizens; gaining the commit- 
ment of major industrial producers to recycle 
—and I don’t think we’ve done that here in 
this province and we have to—providing tax 
benefits so that recycling becomes relatively 
profitable; and gaining and maintaining a 
market for recycled products. There again 
I don’t think there’s been enough initiative 
on the part of the government in developing 
and finding markets for recycled products. 

I believe the ministry has made a com- 
mitment to municipalities on the basis that 
the government will fund any solid waste 
recovery and engineering costs incurred by 
the municipalities to the extent of 50 per 
cent. That’s helpful but certainly more is 
needed, particularly in terms of leadership. 


There are basically two ways garbage can 
be turned into something useful. One is the 
method that I’ve just been talking about. 
The technology is there. It’s just a case of 
having the will to make it work. The min- 
ister mentioned that in some of these areas 
he’s encouraged and in others he’s disappoint- 
ed. In the solid waste disposal programme 
that the minister announced on October 24, 
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1974 he indicated plans were afoot to build 
six primary waste treatment plants at a cost 
of $17 million to serve Kingston and Sud- 
bury, London and Metropolitan Toronto, Peel 
and Halton. 


It was thought that these six plants would 
be built over 15 years and would process up 
to 90 per cent of the province’s garbage and 
reduce the need for landfill sites by about 
80 per cent. I think that’s another one of the 
minister's over-optimistic plans. I just don’t 
think that it’s going to happen. The evidence 
so far indicates it’s not going to happen. 
The province’s aim to recycle 90 per cent 
of solid wastes by 1989 is completely un- 
realistic. They'll be lucky if they get 40 
per cent. 


If one reviews the plants mentioned, the 
study for the Sudbury plant was completed 
in the spring of 1975. They don’t want to get 
into the venture because of the municipal 
debt they’re experiencing and they want the 
province to share a larger portion of the 
cost than their 50 per cent. Basically, that 
one’s at a standstill, as I understand it, 
until some arrangements can be worked out 
with respect to their requests and what they 
can do in terms of financing. 


As for London, according to statements 
out of that city, they’re thinking about bail- 
ing out of the garbage recycling system al- 
together. They don’t want any of it. They 
can’t find markets for the recycled material 
and they think the capital costs are just too 
high. 

In Halton, the fate of the plant there is 
entirely dependent and turns entirely on the 
fact as to whether the municipality can find 
markets for the recycled products. In Peel, 
I think they're no further than having the 
report being considered by their council. I 
think they were even looking at private in- 
dustry proposals — I think even Reed Paper 
was one of those private industry proposals. 
They haven’t decided what to do yet. 


In Kingston, they've committed themselves 
to a private industry proposal. I think the 
proposal by Tricil Limited calls for the estab- 
lishment of a transfer plant and the use of 
a landfill site. That one seems to be under- 
way but theyre going to use a landfill site 
in connection with its operation. 


In Belleville-Trenton, this one is at the 
hiatus stage, too, I gather. They're taking 
another look at it because of Kingston’s 
refusal and their report has not yet been 
completed. 


In Metro Toronto, there again they pulled 
out of the agreement, with the province, I 


understand. I think they were supposed to 
pay a third of the cost of the experimental 
reclamation plant in North York and _ they 
pulled out because there’s no guaranteed 
markets for the saved material. I think in 
1975 Metro found a buyer for only about a 
fifth of one per cent of its garbage so we 
have a long way to go in that respect. I’m 
hopeful that some new initiatives can be 
undertaken by the minister in this connection. 


I mentioned two methods. The other 
method is a relatively new process but here 
again the technology is available and it has 
rather exciting possibilities. One of the keys 
to our energy needs is to utilize the things 
that we have available in this province. In 
turn, that will enhance our industrial devel- 
opment and reduce our offshore requirements 
for energy which undoubtedly will continue 
to increase in price. Energy, as it has been 
throughout, is one of the keys to success in 
terms of industrial expansion, job creation 
and employment opportunities. As external 
energy costs continue to rise, it is important 
that these be replaced by cheaper energy 
sources internally. 


One of the most economical means is to 
use the energy potential of garbage and this 
can be done in several ways. One of the 
ways which has gained prominence this past 
several years is the fact that garbage can 
now be use to produce methanol. This is 
not a new concept because the Germans were 
running their cars, I believe, on this product 
prior to the Second World War. The out- 
break of the war and the fact that oil was so 
cheap at that particular time and until 1972, 
has meant that everyone forgot about the 
potential of this technology. Cars can burn 
this product with very little adjustment to 
the carburetor and manifold system. It has 
potential uses on the farm and in agricultural 
production as a fuel source for tractors 2nd 
machinery. 


Industries can utilize their own garbage 
and waste to produce this product, methanol, 
which, in turn, can supply some of their 
energy needs. Interestingly enough, industries 
in Germany produce 29 per cent of their 
own energy which, of course, in this prov- 
ince would have dramatic implications in 
terms of Ontario Hydro and its need for 
power. 


The oil companies would resist any at- 
tempt to replace gasoline or diesel fuel with 
this product, for obvious reasons. However, 
I say to the minister that he’s not the pro- 
tector of the oil companies; he’s the protector 
of the public interest. I am saying that this 
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province should be _ initiating efforts and 
making concerted attemps to develop and 
refine this technology, not only as a method 
by which we can cope with much of our 
garbage but as a method to meet some of 
our energy needs. 


This, coupled with the fact that our growth 
rate of energy can be reduced to a level 
below that which prevailed in the _post- 
World War Two period without having sub- 
stantial negative effects on economic growth, 
suggests this kind of approach does have 
some exciting possibilities. 


[4:30] 


A moment ago I mentioned industrial 
waste, as did the minister and the critic for 
the NDP. Industrial waste can be recycled 
like any other kind of waste, and we do have 
the technology to do it. At times there is a 
question of economics, but basically there 
are three ingredients necessary for recycling 
industrial waste: high volume, consistency 
and a market for the end product. 


In this province there is a dire need for a 
political strategy for industrial waste. There 
is no positive inducement for companies to 
handle safely their industrial waste at the 
moment. I understand that there is something 
like 20 million gallons of industrial waste 
going into landfill sites and wells every year 
in the province. This need not happen if the 
province would give some leadership in this 
area and indicate to industry what the objec- 
tives are and why the government considers 
this an important matter. 


The fact that the government issues pro- 
visional waste management licences to 
truckers is an indication that the province has 
not come to grips with this whole question. 
In many cases, the only interest truckers have 
in handling this material is to make a profit 
and to maximize that profit in the best way 
possible. Hence, one comes across ‘these 
stories from time to time about truckers who 
dump indiscriminately in landfill sites and 
small streams. There was even one _ story 
where an industrial waste trucker sought the 
co-operation of a policeman who stopped 
traffic both ways while he dumped the entire 
load down a sewer. That has to stop. 


The minister indicated in his statement that 
the ministry was considering a system of way- 
billing to keep track of liquid industrial waste 
from the source plant. I think that is a good 
idea, but I have to observe it is unfortunate 
that it has taken so long to do that. There was 
no way in which the ministry could monitor 
how those products were being handled; they 
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were simply taken by the truckers and the 
truckers did with them what they could. 


The fact of the matter is that there was no 
positive inducement for companies to handle 
safely their industrial waste. Surely it would 
be very simple for the government to set up 
a system whereby an invoice would show 
how much industrial waste was picked up and 
how much was delivered to a treatment plant, 
which would then mean that the government 
would have some control on the proper dis- 
posal of this waste. Apparently we are going 
to get to that point, and I say it can't be 
too soon. 


In my view, if the minister would come up 
with some definite policy statements and 
parameters in regard the handling of indus- 
trial waste, then I think that private industry 
would have a framework within which to 
plan. I am sure private industry would re- 
spond with the planning, with the capital 
and with the development, if there is a con- 
sistent government policy and if industry 
really knows where the government stands in 
this regard, which it doesn’t at the moment. 


The government’s obligation is to outline 
in firm and unmistakable terms what its 
objectives are in this regard and then private 
enterprise will respond accordingly. As it is 
now, private enterprise doesn’t know where 
the government stands and, until it finds out, 
industrial wastes are being handled in a very 
short-sighted fashion. 

Companies like Tricil are not going to 
commit large amounts of money to full-scale 
surface treatment facilities, when the plant 
they have now is running at about 40 per 
cent capacity. It is running at that capacity 
because there is no incentive or inducement 
for industry to send its waste to the plant 
or to any other similar plant operating in the 
province. Why is industry going to pay 10 
cents a gallon to get rid of their industrial 
waste when they can sell it to a licensed 
trucker to draw it away for five cents or less, 
even though the product does end up in the 
river down the sewer? 

The present minister was Minister of the 
Environment back in 1971 when Tricil went 
into this kind of operation. The province pur- 
chased 50 acres of land in Mississauga and 
then leased it to Tricil for the express purpose 
of treating their industrial liquid waste. 
Essentially no progress has been made since 
that time. I suggest the minister had better 
do something very soon or he is going to 
lose all of the initiatives that were under- 
taken by Tricil and other companies to handle 
industrial waste. 
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At the moment, with no encouragement on 
the part of industry, this kind of operation is 
just not economical. What it requires, and I 
repeat again, is initiative and leadership on 
the part of the government to encourage 
and indeed require industries to send their 
industrial liquid wastes to plants like this for 
treatment. Quebec does it. Other Canadian 
provinces do it. I find it passing strange that 
Ontario can’t seem to find the will to do it, 
or hasn’t up until now. 


Let me summarize briefly this portion of 
my remarks. Waste management and _ re- 
cycling must come, both for garbage and 
industrial waste. The question is not will it 
come but when will it come? I suggest the 
sooner it comes the better. 


A few facts the minister might keep in 
mind in this respect are that it costs $50 
million to haul and dispose of Toronto’s 
garbage each year. North Americans throw 
away enough paper each year to print every 
major newspaper in North America. If we 
converted that scrap paper into electrical 
power, we could supply North America with 
the energy equivalent of more than two- 
thirds of that provided by the annual Mid- 
East oil imports. 


For every ton of steel produced from 
recycled municipal solid waste, the following 
things happen: Enough electricity is saved to 
provide eight months’ power supply for the 
average North American home; 200 pounds 
of air pollutants are not released into the 
atmosphere; about 6,700 gallons of fresh 
water are not used; the water that is used 
and returned to sewers and streams contains 
102 fewer pounds of water pollutants. En- 
gineers state that the following products can 
be produced from recycled material: cellulose 
fibres, ferrous and non-ferrous metals, glass, 
synthetic liquid and gas fuel, soil condi- 
tioning compost, yeast, animal food pellets 
and mineral wool. 


At the moment recycling programmes lack 
adequate market support. I suggest a two- 
part programme to the minister. One, every- 
thing should be done to encourage a reduc- 
tion in the amount of waste generated, and 
I think we can do that. Two, there should 
be a recycling programme under the aegis 
of the provincial government whereby a 
provincial recycling marketing board system 
is set up which would co-ordinate the supply 
of reclaimed materials and seek customers. 
It would aim to accelerate the building 
programme of reclamation and_ recycling 
plants. The Environment Ministry has 
calculated that these plants would save $1.75 
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per ton in disposable costs or more than $11 
million every year for the 90 per cent of 
Ontario’s garbage that would be affected. 


Let me now turn to the matter of PCB's. 
It was dealt with previously, but I just 
wanted to make some comments about it 
because I agree that this is a very toxic 
material and one that certainly is generating 
a lot of concern. It is a form of pollution 
that we don’t know a lot about and yet its 
general distribution seems to be very wide- 
spread. PCBs are a combination of chlorine, 
hydrogen and carbon and do not break down 
naturally in the environment, not even 
through incineration, unless you get up to 
temperatures beyond 1,600 degrees. 


PCBs are also bio-accumulative, meaning 
that they increase in concentration as they 
move up nature’s food chain; hence that in- 
creases their danger. PCBs are in the chlor- 
inated hydrocarbon family, like DDT and 
DDE, and can withstand temperatures, as I 
mentioned, up to 1,600 degrees Fahrenheit. 


I understand that at the present time 
PCBs are used industrially only in the elec- 
trical industry. Their superior cooling and 
insulating qualities are ideal for insulating 
fluids in industrial capacitors and distribution 
transformers. Aside from their industrial use, 
it is suspected that when sewage sludge is 
chlorinated PCBs are produced in varying 
quantities which has accounted, I am sure, 
for the apparent wide distribution. PCBs are 
unable to be naturally broken down in the 
environment so therefore they live on and on. 


In 1972, PCBs had been found in every 
major river system in the United States. They 
have been shown in milk in Indiana, as was 
mentioned previously, near an area where 
sludge containing PCBs was produced by a 
sewage treatment plant. The sludge was 
spread on the land and, since PCBs are in- 
destructible, they entered the plants which 
are then eaten by the cows and enter the milk. 


In the summer of 1971, PCBs got into 
fish meal which was fed to chickens in 10 
southeastern states. The eggs of these chick- 
ens were contaminated. Since 1968, I under- 
stand there have been 24 incidents in 28 
states in which livestock or poultry suffered 
chemical contamination. This was reported 
in Science Magazine in April, 1976. The pre- 
sence of PCBs has been found all over the 
world particularly in heavily industrialized 
areas. Fish, birds, waterways and humans 
have all been found to contain them. 


As far as humans are concerned, the food 
chain is the most frightening source of PCB 
poisoning. PCBs enter the environment; they 
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are ingested by fish; humans eat the fish or 
the fish are made into animal feed and we 
eat the animal tissue. The effects on humans 
are certainly unknown. Present evidence, how- 
ever, indicates that short-term, low-level ex- 
posure is unlikely to cause injury but long- 
term exposure poses a real and dangerous 
threat. 

Lab animal studies have shown that small 
doses over a long period of time yield ex- 
treme illness or death, birth defects and liver 
cancer. PCBs in the diet of chickens reduced 
the egg production and the hatchability; it 
also resulted in very thin eggshells. Rat re- 
production was altered. Minks were severely 
affected—many died—and very low levels of 
PCBs severely affected reproduction. 


PCBs in the ocean suggest that they may 
decimate some species of algae which then 
disrupts the entire food chain. Liver cancer 
and reproductive failures are the major find- 
ings in animal experiments. Toxic effects were 
found at low levels of PCBs, such as loss of 
hair, skin lesions, severe stomach aches, abor- 
tions and sickly offspring. 


I don’t know whether one can put the loss 
of hair evidenced by Mr. Godfrey and the 
minister and even me down to PCB con- 
tamination but perhaps that is a possibility. 

This is the most important evidence, in 
view of the tolerant levels of PCBs set by 
the Food and Drug Administration in the 
US and the Department of National Health 
and Welfare here in our own country. Al- 
though the research is not complete it’s pretty 
obvious that we are dealing with a highly 
toxic and potentially dangerous form of pollu- 
tion. 

In 1972, a United States federal govern- 
ment task force urged that PCBs should be 
restricted to essential or non-replaceable uses 
which involve minimum direct human ex- 
posure. 


In 1970, the Ontario Ministry of the En- 
vironment set up a task force on PCBs to 
review PCB sources and recommend control 
measures. There was extensive monitoring; 
inspections were made and control facilities 
were improved to eliminate discharges. In 
May, 1975, the Lake Michigan toxic sub- 
stances committee of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency urged a near-total ban on 
PCBs after it observed there was no observ- 
able decline in residues in Lake Michigan 
from 1971 to 1975. By late 1975 the Great 
Lakes commission had recommended that 
PCBs be banned and replaced by substitutes 
as soon as possible and a disposable pro- 
gramme be developed. 


[4:45] 


On July 23, 1976, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency in the United States set 
standards which wouldi virtually cease dis- 
charges of PCBs from manufacturing facili- 
ties. In 1972, Japan banned PCB production 
entirely. In 1973, the United States’ Food 
and Drug Administration set maximum levels 
of PCBs to be tolerated in foods. They 
allowed five parts per million in edible por- 
tions of fish. The Wall Street Journal of 
October 10, 1975, reported studies had shown 
that exposure to less than those amounts over 
a period of time caused sickness and birth de- 
formities. 


In late 1975, the Department of National 
Health and Welfare of Canadia set the ac- 
ceptable level of PCBs in fish at two parts 
per million. A winter edition of the Great 
Lakes Focus 1976 reported fish in the Great 
Lakes and in northeastern United States 
rivers had PCB levels in excess of five parts 
per million. Eels from the St. Lawrence River 
had been tested and had an average of 17.14 
part per million. 

The Canadian Environmental Control 
newsletter of December 16, 1975, said Canada 
was going to require disclosure of all im- 
portations and uses of PCBs. The same news- 
letter stated George Kerr, Ontario’s Minister 
of the Environment, had put industry on 
notice to start looking for alternatives to re- 
place PCBs. At the same time, the ministry 
warned fishermen along the Credit River not 
to eat the fish because of dangerously high 
levels of PCBs. 


Legislation concerning PCBs or any toxic 
chemicals has been scarce. However, in early 
1976 Enviroment Canada announced a very 
important breakthrough in the fight against 
PCBs—a research scientist at the Canada 
Centre for Inland Waters in Burlington, I 
believe, has developed a new strain of bac- 
teria and a special technique to allow them 
to destroy the non-biodegradable PCBs. 


I gather a large-scale operation, relatively 
inexpensive, is going to be ready for in- 
dustrial applications in about a year. This 
discovery is of great value, certainly for the 
treatment of this very toxic and dangerous 
material. 


My question to the ministry in this respect 
is are you going to require industry to dis- 
pose of PCBs in this manner? Hopefully, you 
are. I have run through this scenario for an 
obvious purpose, to indicate, to underline and 
underscore what many already know, the fact 
that this is a very dangerous and_ toxic 
material and its full implications on humans 
and other forms of life on this planet are not 
fully realized. I think we have to treat it 
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with great respect and to do everything pos- 
sible to prevent its spillage into the environ- 
ment in any way. 

I say that I hope the minister is going to 
require industry to dispose of its PCBs in the 
manner suggested by this new technology. At 
least, we've made a breakthrough in that area 
and surely to goodness we can take advantage 
Of it. 

Ralph Nader, the well-known consumer 
advocate in the United States, stated a while 
back that in his calculated estimates fully 
80 per cent of cancers are environmentally 
caused. It would appear from all the evi- 
dence in the case of PCBs that it is definitely 
one of these cancer-producing agents. It 
seems to me we have reached the point where 
there is a need for toxic substance legislation. 
I would agree that perhaps it can best be 
done at the federal level but in the absence of 
any federal action, I would suggest we can 
take some action here in the province. 


Many situations exist in Ontario today 
which may endanger human health and there 
is increasing evidence that more dangerous 
situations may be developing, such as radia- 
tion in the mines of Elliot Lake and the 
town of Port Hope, asbestos in Peterborough, 
mercury pollution in the English-Wabigoon 
river system. A majority of these are all 
caused by pesticides or other chemicals pro- 
duced by industries and allowed to enter the 
air, land and water. The ministry’s job is to 
protect the environment. I suggest the min- 
istry has been less than successful in that 
charge. 


Conservation and the quality of life un- 
doubtedly remain important concerns in On- 
tario today. It is interesting to note that while 
the concerns for pollution and the awareness 
of ecological matters preceded the energy 
crisis, the concern for the environment now 
seems to be little more than a fad, compared 
to the prospect of not having oil in one’s 
furnace or gas in one’s car. What is often not 
realized is the link between these two crises. 
If one is solved, then the other can be solved 
as well. The efficient use of energy would cut 
pollution and measures taken to reduce pol- 
lution would have the effect of conserving 
energy. 


I believe it was Aristotle who observed, 
“That which is common to the greatest num- 
ber has the least care bestowed upon it.” In 
the past, we have failed to take good care of 
the things that belong to all of us together, 
air, water, land, communities and so on. Un- 
less we start taking care of these things that 
belong to nobody in particular and everybody 


in general, we're going to find ourselves seri- 
ously imperilled. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, as the hon. 
members know, many of the items that have 
been covered in their remarks will be dealt 
with in a specific vote, and at that time we 
can go into these matters in detail. 


The hon. member for Durham West in his 
opening remarks talked about PCBs, and so 
did the hon. member for Huron-Bruce. We 
have a good idea what is going on in spite 
of his remarks. We are continuously monitor- 
ing and, above all, working with other juris- 
dictions, including the federal government 
and the US government. This is a sort of 
joint programme, involving CCIW, the fed- 
eral facility in Burlington, federal laboratories, 
and our own laboratory on Highway 401. 
We are continuously working together, ex- 
changing information, comparing those areas 
that are being monitored and at the same 
time advising people in those areas where 
they are fishing, for example, of the latest 
levels of PCB readings. We have a study pro- 
gramme going on at the present time, where 
we are collecting and analyzing approximately 
1,200 water sediment and miscellaneous bio- 
logical samples and from 4,300 to 4,800 fish 
samples from the Great Lakes and inland 
waters of the province. 


We are, therefore, concentrating extensive- 
ly on the problem of this insidious polluter. 
There’s no question that we know what it is 
and from whence it comes. I might deal with 
both of the opposition critics on this par- 
ticular subject and with some of their re- 
marks. As the hon. member for Huron-Bruce 
mentioned, we are controlling it by banning 
the use in open systems. For example, PCBs 
were used in paints and certain lacquers, 
dyes and inks and things like that. We have 
prohibited that use. They’re only used in the 
closed system for hydro transformers, precipi- 
tators and things of that nature. 


We have a control on the disposal of those 
particular materials. There is a disposal site 
in the Mississauga area, for example, where 
Hydro disposes of spent transformers; then 
they are hauled to a site in northern New 
York and destructed there. We have a good 
idea of the extent of the use of PCBs in 
certain products and we have a handle on 
it. The problem, of course, as the hon. mem- 
bers know, is past use and the extent of the 
damage from that past use. 


Since these estimates were presented a year 
or so ago, there have been two very important 
pieces of legislation passed—one by the 
federal government, The Environmental Con- 
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taminants Act, and the other by the US gov- 
ernment, The Toxic Substances Act—dealing 
with compounds such as PCBs and Mirex, 
where the legislation will require that before 
a compound of that kind can be allowed on 
the market for distribution and sale, it has 
to be approved. It is like The Food and 
Drugs Act in some respects. A compound 
containing PCBs or Mirex, for example, has 
to be approved by the federal government 
before that product is put on the market, 
before it is imported or exported. 


That legislation, coupled with the indica- 
tion in a statement I made, to which the hon. 
member for Huron-Bruce referred—that we 
will prohibit the use of any products contain- 
ing PCBs—certainly indicates some concern 
by the government. 


I have indicated to Hydro, for example, 
that by 1978 they should have found an ade- 
quate substitute for the products they are 
using now which contain PCBs. Hydro have 
indicated to me that they can comply with 
that requirement. Although PCBs are very 
valuable, in that they prolong the life of 
these products—and, of course, that is why 
they are so dangerous to the environment— 
they feel that they can find a substitute which 
is not as environmentally harmful, although 
the substitute may cost more in the long run. 
That is not our concern, which is the effect 
of these compounds on the environment. 


The whole question of PCBs in sewage 
sludge is again the subject of a great deal of 
study. As I say, the longevity or the persist- 
ence of this compound, even after treatment, 
is a problem. At the present time, at the 
University of Guelph, I believe, there is a 
study going on where we are testing methods 
of separating sludge that may be con- 
taminated by PCBs. That came about as a 
result of some criticism from a professor at 
that university, and we are working together 
on it. Officials of my ministry will deal with 
that more extensively really when we get to 
that point in the estimates. 


I don’t want to leave the impression that 
were not really concerned with these toxic 
compounds. They are our greatest concern 
right now, because of their elusive, insidious 
nature; we are always reacting after the fact. 
We are not responsible for them; it’s the great 
chemical community, industrial scientists who 
have produced these things in order to make 
the products more marketable. Now they are 
coming home to haunt us. 


[5:00] 


I think the two pieces of legislation will 
hopefully eliminate this problem so that we 
don’t have new initials facing us every two 


or three months. Captain Cousteau said last 
night that we shouldn’t bother worrying 
about PCBs because there’s a thousand more 
still to come. I hope that what he said wasn’t 
necessarily true. 


Mr. Godfrey raised the whole point about 
reduction in waste, garbage and reclamation. 
The member for Huron-Bruce also did that. 
We have a number of programmes which are 
either extensions of last year’s or are new. 
The hon. member for Huron-Bruce men- 
tioned some of them. They involve reclama- 
tion; they involve recycling; they involve 
something different from sanitary landfill. 


You mentioned the plant in Sudbury and 
the London plant. You indicated that London 
didn’t seem to be interested any more. We're 
not aware of that. We’re under the impres- 
sion that after the municipal elections we will 
be in a position to review the MacLaren re- 
port and enter into an agreement with that 
community. 

The Metro plant in Scarborough for re- 
source recovery—the Peel plant will be pre- 
sented to that region at any time now this 
year and hopefully an agreement will be 
entered into for that. 

You mentioned Halton. There is a proposal 
there that the regional council is considering 
at this time. It’s either a front-end plant or 
a plant with RDF, I think it is, which is 
refuse-derived fuel. 


Mr. Gaunt: What’s a front-end plant? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: A front-end plant—I can 
call on Ken Sharpe to give you more detail— 
has some separation; it has some recycling 
and separation of materials such as tin, glass 
and paper. There’s some shredding involved 
although there isn’t the more sophisticated 
type of process such as sludge removal and 
separating the wet and dry solid waste. Do 
you want to add to that? Are you the ex- 
pert, Ken? 


Mr. Reed: Might I ask if, at the same 
time, the gentleman could compare that 
with what you mean by the refuse-derived 
fuel aspect? 


Hon. Mr. 
basically. 


Kerr: That’s burning waste, 


Mr. Reed: By incineration; okay. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think we will leave that, 
if you don’t mind, until we get to that vote 
rather than getting into detail. Referring to 
my statement or my remarks in the opening 
statement, we have reduced waste in our 
opinion not only by a programme of eliminat- 
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ing throw-aways but also by funding projects 
and by encouraging municipalities to get into 
resource recovery in a number of plants I’ve 
mentioned. 


You mentioned the Lafarge experiment in 
Woodstock. Our experimental plant will start 
next year and that means we have another 
year under our belt. I might say to the hon. 
member that our staff have visited a num- 
ber of the plants the hon. member mentioned 
in Europe. We’ve looked at that process and 
my ministry officials will say to you, some- 
time between now and December 2, that 
what were building in Downsview will be 
the best in the world and the most complete 
in the world. Hopefully, from that laboratory 
more plants will be created around the 
province in more municipalities. 

To wind up that point on which the hon. 
member has touched, as long as it is cheaper 
to dispose of solid waste by way of landfill, 
municipalities will do it that way. As long 
as they can acquire 100 or 200 acres out in 
the country, relatively cheaply, the operating 
costs naturally of that type of disposal is 
much less than operating a resource recovery 
plant or even an incinerator. I agree with 
what you said. We probably have to sweeten 
the pot a little bit. We have to have more 
incentive to get municipalities to use more 
modern methods of waste disposal. 


We thought, with good reason, that the 
programme with the idea that we would pay 
the full capital costs and then collect back 
half over a 40-year period, was basically 
a good and attractive arrangement. It may 
still be, if we get to a situation where there 
are not sufficient sanitary landfill sites around. 
Maybe they will look at that. But again it’s 
the operating cost. It’s the difference between 
$4 a ton and $10 or $12 a ton. As the hon. 
members know, municipalities put garbage 
disposal somewhere down that totem pole. 
The roads come first, then the libraries and 
the arenas. Garbage is down at the bottom. 


The hon. member for Durham West 
mentioned we should get private enterprise 
involved. 


Mr. Reed: That’s incredible. 
Mr. Shore: He’s in trouble. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Private enterprise is in- 
volved. Private enterprise does most of the 


collecting of solid waste in this province. 
OK? 


Mr. Godfrey: For recycling not for re- 
source recovery. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: If youre talking about 
private enterprise involved in resource re- 
covery it will be a private firm that will 
operate our experimental plant in Downs- 
view. We have tendered that out and Ill be 
signing the agreement tomorrow morning with 
the particular successful firm, which will 
be operating that experimental plant. We are 
involving private enterprise wherever possible. 


The hon. member for Huron-Bruce men- 
tioned Tricil and the disposal of industrial 
waste. There’s no question that were hav- 
ing problems establishing sites and facilities 
to dispose of industrial liquid waste, but you 
must remember that it seems that every time 
we suggest to private enterprise a particular 
method of disposal, whether it’s deep well 
or even a plant, there are people in that 
area who oppose that idea. 


Right now, for example, I am getting a 
great number of complaints about odour from 
the Tricil plant in Mississauga. The Tricil 
plant does not handle all types of industrial 
liquid waste. Because of the size and type 
of plant, it can only handle certain types of 
industrial liquid waste. The furnaces or the 
temperature capability at that plant does not 
allow it to handle all wastes. 


Sometimes it attempts to go beyond what 
it can do and then it stinks like hell, and I 
get complaints from the neighbourhood. We're 
having problems. Basically the problem is 
that we create plants to handle pollution 
and sometimes the plants themselves are a 
source of pollution. There’s the type of 
problem we're having. There is citizen objec- 
tion to deep-well disposal, which, officials 
of my ministry feel is safe. 


We have problems of landfill—for example, 
the Beare Road site, which allows industry 
to dispose of its waste in a site of that kind 
much more cheaply than going to a plant, 
such as Tricil in Mississauga or Interflow, an- 
other type of plant in the Hamilton area. We 
are working with industry. We are indicating 
to industry the course we want to see it take. 
We are encouraging it to get into industrial 
liquid waste disposal. We have brought in 
regulations, as you have referred to, whereby 
we want to know where the waste is being 
picked up, where it’s being hauled, and what 
is the ultimate disposal of that waste. 


I agree with the hon. member for Huron- 
Bruce’s remarks that some of these plants are 
not at full capacity. As long as industrial 
liquid waste can be disposed of ‘on land, that 
will be more attractive than hauling to a 
plant. The cost is more to have it destructed 
in a plant. As the industrial liquid waste land 
sites are closed down—for example, Beare 
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Road’s life, I think, is very short right now— 
we will not be opening new ones, so they 
will have to use the plant method, or they 
will have to use the well disposal method, 
assuming that it is acceptable and safe. I 
don’t know if we should get into the business 
of financing private operations of this kind. 


We encouraged—no question—the  Tricil 
plant and it has been very helpful. We are 
satisfied now that there isn’t the type of 
illegal disposal in creeks or rivers or down 
manholes that there was, say, five or six years 
ago. I think we have made great progress 
there. Our monitoring, our checking and our 
policing of the disposal of this waste has 
improved substantially, but it’s the cost, it’s 
the ability of these plants to handle a greater 
variety of these wastes, and again it’s also 
the problem of convincing people that if they 
object unreasonably to some of these new 
methods of disposal they are aggravating the 
problem even more. 


The hon. member for Durham West talked 
about the monitoring, referring to my _ re- 
marks about monitoring and air monitoring, 
and then referred to PCBs and the fact that 
we werent doing enough about PCBs. The 
monitoring I referred to in my statement, I 
believe, is restricted entirely to air pollution. 
Mirex, of course, is a problem such as PCBs. 
We were the first jurisdiction on this con- 
tinent and, as far as I know, in the world, 
that revealed the problems of Mirex in cer- 
tain species of fish. We announced the effects 
on people eating too much fish containing 
Mirex, and issued a warming about certain 
species and the levels of Mirex in certain 
species in Lake Ontario. New York used our 
data and our information in making a deci- 
sion to ban certain species of sport fishing in 
that state. 


The hon. member for Durham West also 
wanted to know the number of firms that we 
have prosecuted. He mentioned Alcan, which 
I mentioned in my statement, and asked what 
others had been sued. I have a list of a 
number of firms that have been sued. I’d 
be happy to show those to him. At this point 
I would like just to summarize and say that 
there were 44 prosecutions under The En- 
vironmental Protection Act and 34 convic- 
tions. There’s at present two appeals. Under 
our motor vehicle emission controls there 
were 12 prosecutions and eight convictions 
and two appeals. That only makes 10. What 
happened to the other two? 


Mr. Godfrey: Excuse me. While you are 
reading it, would you read off, from the con- 
victions there, the amount of the fines, just 
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to make it complete so we don’t have to come 
back to it? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I could give you the de- 
tailed list which shows the fine. The highest 
fine was $10,000 under The Environmental 
Protection Act. I think that was somebody 
in Sudbury. Under The Ontario Water Re- 
sources Act we have had 12 prosecutions and 
eight convictions. The largest one there was 
Algoma Steel and the fine will be set in 
January. Under The Pesticides Act, seven 
prosecutions, three convictions and two yet 
to come to trial. American Can is in addition 
to this, I guess; and that was under federal 
legislation, as I mentioned in my statement. 


[5:15] 


I don’t quite understand the hon. member 
for Durham West. Maybe he is against pesti- 
cides. I know the pesticides are a great prob- 
lem, particularly if they are used in an ex- 
ensive and uncontrolled manner. But I was 
a little shattered with his remarks, because 
we sort of breathe easier at the end of the 
encephalitis season, I'll put it that way. 


In fact, after a rather extensive programme, 
much of which the hon. members know was 
criticized and particularly the type of pesti- 
cides we were using in the spring, we don't 
know of any deleterious effects of carrying 
out that programme. We worked with the 
Ministry of Health and unlike 1975, when 
there was at least two and possibly three 
deaths, in 1976 there were only three cases 
reported to us. One, I think, was somebody 
who came from outside the jurisdiction and 
obviously had the bug before arriving 
here. But the most important factor is that 
there were no deaths. In undertaking this 
programme, I would think that is rather im- 
portant to us. 

As far as Swaru is concerned, that is not 
our plant. We have nothing to do with that 
plant. It’s the regional government of Hamil- 
ton-Wentworth that owns and operates that 
plant. They are having trouble with it, there’s 
no question, as are most resource recovery or 
reclamation plants. There is not one in the 
world that is working efficiently and up to 
capacity. That’s something I found out in 
Las Vegas a couple of months ago. Even the 
ones that the hon. member for Huron-Bruce 
mentioned are still having problems because 
of the complexity of handling waste and the 
separation feature of plants of that kind. 


However because Swaru is a rather expen- 
sive plant, we are are continuously assisting 
the city and region in getting it operating 
to capacity. The region now has decided 
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that it will have to get the original design 
engineers back there to iron out the prob- 
lems so that it can go from about 300 or 400 
tons per day up to its capacity, which I 
think is around 1,200 tons per day or some- 
thing like that.. 


Regarding cans and bottles, the hon. mem- 
Ler tor Durham West is of course aware of 
the legislation we passed. I hope to have 
some information as to the percentage in- 
crease in the use of returnable pop contain- 
ers as compared with three cr four months 
ago, which shows some very encouraging 
signs, even before many of the regulations 
have become effective. 


The problem, of course, is to have an 
effective distribution system. We have to get 
the co-operation, not only of the bottler and 
the distributor, but also of the retailer and 
the consumer. Right now, I understand that 
some retailers are objecting to handling so 
many empties, many of which they say are 
bought at other stores and brought back for 
a deposit to their store. This requires extra 
help and more storage space, and hopefully 
we will make some amendments in our 
regulations to deal with that problem. But 
there is some improvement, As the hon. 
members know, the can people are starting 
to complain about the regulations; so maybe 
there are some positive aspects of the regu- 
lations. 


We have talked about waste recovery. As 
the hon. member for Huron-Bruce has in- 
dicated and as the hon. member for Durham 
West has indicated, we may have to provide 
more incentives in the area of reclamation 
and recycling. 

I don’t object to the hon. member’s sug- 
gestion that there be a marketing board sys- 
tem. I think that this may be our next move. 
We've considered it recently. The market 
fluctuates a great deal, particularly for waste 
paper and metal. As the hon. members know, 
from time to time you'll find a municipality 
will have a paper drive. They will have a 
weekly paper pickup or tin or bottle pickup 
and theyll take them to a depot of some 
kind, either voluntarily operated or by the 
community. 


Because of the advantage of good markets, 
there’s been no problem in selling that 
material or getting rid of that material. But 
there are times when their inventories build 
up and when the warehouses cannot handle 
any more waste because the purchasers, such 
as the mills in the Niagara Peninsula, have 
enough waste paper or the plants in Hamil- 
ton have a high inventory of waste metal 
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and glass. Because a very small handful of 
people are involved in the purchase and mar- 
keting of some of this waste material and 
because of the great fluctuation, it might be 
possible by way of a public marketing board 
to bring more rationality and’ stability to the 
whole marketing process of waste of this kind. 


The hon. member also mentioned encourag- 
ing a reduction in the amount of waste at 
source, where it is generated. Of course, that 
is the most important fact of all in any pro- 
gramme of dealing with waste. As the hon. 
member for Durham West knows, we had 
what we called a great garbage gamble that 
started earlier this year and cost me a few 
dollars. The idea was to try to give some 
publicity and some significance to the idea 
of people separating their waste in their 
homes, using composting, buying milk and 
pop in returnable containers, cutting down 
on packaging in their own private way and 
making sure that the waste they separate 
doesn’t end up in a sanitary landfill site but 
that it does go to some type of depot, 
whether it’s public or private, and to en- 
courage conservation methods generally, in 
their own home. If everybody did that, there 
would be a tremendous reduction in the 
amount of waste generated in this province. 
There would be a great lessening of the 
requirement of sanitary landfill and even 
reclamation plants, incinerators and things of 
that kind. 


There’s no question that there should be 
more emphasis on that. I don’t know how 
we will encourage more people to do it in the 
rather affluent society that we live in in this 
province. Maybe well have to encourage 
people by way of tax incentives or even 
direct renumeration, if we can’t appeal to 
their better instincts. That is the most im- 
portant level or source that we have to deal 
with. If we keep on building up mountains 
and mountains of garbage, the cost of the 
whole system of collecting and disposing of 
waste will be astronomical, and that'll be 
the next complaint you'll hear from the munic- 
ipalities. I can envisage the provincial govern- 
ment getting into a system of waste disposal 
the same as we are in the system of building 
water filtration plants and sewage disposal 
plants. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s my bill. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I know. We aint got the 
dough right now. 


Mr. B. Newman: Will you accept the prin- 
ciple and at least set up pilots? 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: The principle is fine but 
it is after the fact again. It is the end solu- 
tion. Surely we can do something at the front 
end? That is what we should concentrate on 
now. Your bill indicates to some extent a 
failure in finding solutions at the front end 
but it may be the only ultimate solution. 


Mr. Godfrey: May I raise a point of in- 
formation, Mr. Chairman—Im sorry; are you 
finished, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, pretty well. 


Mr. Godfrey: A point of information: Flow- 
ing from his remarks, would the minister be 
prepared to table during the course of these 
estimates random samples which have been 
taken on the milk from dairy herds and 
lactating females? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As far as PCBs are con- 
cerned? 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Any information like that 
which we have we will make available. 


The only other remark I would make 
regarding the disposal of waste is to mention 
again—the Canborough site in Haldimand- 
Norfolk was mentioned, and the Halton site— 
the process under The Environmental Pro- 
tection Act of approving sites of that kind. 


As the hon. members know, if a hearing is 
required, and in most cases it is, to establish 
a disposal site that is the time the board 
comes into play. Until that time the munic- 
ipalities have the decision regarding whether 
or not they want to be involved in a study to 
locate sites; the complete analysis of a variety 
of sites; which site is the most acceptable to 
the people and to the engineering and tech- 
nical people. 


Only at that time, when all the necessary 
tests and analyses and surveys are carried out, 
does the provincial government become in- 
volved. That is a fairly long process and in 
those areas where it is going on at the present 
time, we are attempting at the same time to 
encourage front-end plants or reclamation or 
recycling facilities of some kind. 


Our ministry is working continuously with 
these various municipalities from a technical 
point of view to try to help them, to encour- 
age them, to prepare in advance for the ulti- 
mate problem of disposing of their waste 
when their existing facilities are filled up. I 
think there is a problem of communication 
with some of the people in the areas. That is 
why they won't accept the difference, for ex- 
ample, between the old-fashioned  con- 


tinuously burning, rat-infested garbage dump 
and what we call a sanitary landfill site with 
proper controls and monitoring. That is all I 
have to say now. 


Mr. Godfrey: Will the minister be pre- 
pared to table under the vote 1902, item 6, 
when we come to it, the justification studies 
which show there are no ill-effects from put- 
ting industrial waste in deep water wells or 
deep wells? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We will put in what infor- 
mation we have regarding deep-well disposal. 
As the hon. member knows there is a public 
hearing going on at the present time in re- 
spect to the Canborough site. Therefore, you 
might say that it is almost sub judice—we will 
not refer specifically to that site—but we will 
indicate generally what the ministry requires 
in deep-well disposal and what methods and 
procedures it takes to satisfy itself as to 
safety. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. So that we don't 
get into a hassle at that time, what I am look- 
ing for are the studies which show there is 
no proved ill-effect from dumping industrial 
waste into deep wells. If that is presented, I 
will be quite happy. 


[5:30] 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, just so we tidy 
this one up, the minister didn’t refer to the 
“watts from waste’ programme at Lakeview, 
and I had raised that in my earlier com- 
ments. What current status is that project at 
at the moment? My understanding is that the 
programme has not made the kind of progress 
we had hoped for. That information came 
from Ministry of Energy people who were 
before the committee last week. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, that is basically cor- 
rect, we are disappointed with the progress. 
I want to say that it is not really the fault 
of this ministry that there hasn’t been that 
progress. As the hon. member knows, it in- 
volves Hydro, it involves Metro and it in- 
volves the province. Hopefully, the planning 
and the tendering for that plant will get 
under way early in the new year, but unfor- 
tunately there has been too much delay. 


Mr. Gaunt: Where has the roadblock been? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know. Were you 
going to say something? 


Mr. Biggs: I was going to say it is between 
the lawyers. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Will you settle for that? 
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Mr. Gaunt: I am pleased to hear that it is 
getting under way and that you hope to call 
tenders the first of the year, because I think 
it certainly has possibilities. 


The other matter is, the experimental re- 
source recovery plant was supposed to have 
been completed this fall. Is it going on 
schedule? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It will be starting in Jan- 
uary, but not the complete plant. Hopefully 
the complete plant will be under operation 
about March or April. As I indicated, I hope 
some time in December to have this com- 
mittee view that plant but it will start ac- 
cepting waste in January. Again, building an 
experimental plant of that size, the costs have 
increased substantially over what we origi- 
nally estimated. The contractor has been 
slower than we had originally hoped but with 
continuous encouragement, shall we say, and 
pressure from us, we now have some firm 
dates and hopefully six months from now, 
it will in fact be completely in operation. 


Mr. Gaunt: Okay, thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I just wanted to tidy that up, because 
it slipped over from the remarks I made 
earlier. 


Mr. Godfrey: On a point of information, 
Mr. Chairman, where is that reflected in the 
budget, under which vote? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That will be in the last 
vote. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Also, the question was 
asked about the difference between “watts 
from waste” and the cement kiln demonstra- 
tion that we talked about at Canada Cement 
Lafarge. The “watts from waste” system is 
to use Metro’s garbage, basically to produce 
energy and that will mean that by using the 
Lakeview Hydro plant there can be some 
reduction in coal as a result of using garbage 
and steam from this new plant. The plant in 
Woodstock is basically the same except that 
it is a private plant that we've signed an 
agreement with. We will instal the equipment 
for this experiment, retain ownership of it 
and we will feed the refuse-derived fuel from 
the experimental plant. Hopefully this RDF 
will replace up to 50 per cent of the coal 
requirements of that company in the Wood- 
stock plant now. 


Mr. Godfrey: Did you say 50 per cent? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That is apparently our 
ultimate goal, yes. The expert over there is 


shaking his head, Mr. Godfrey, so we can 
come back to that. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. I wouldn’t want 
to get into a detailed discussion of that plant 
yet. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: I would like the com- 
mittee to make a decision now. We are on 
vote 1901 which has seven items under it. 
We have four votes in total with 21 separate 
items. Do you want to deal with the seven 
items in vote 1901 together because it’s 
awfully difficult to keep this committee on 
one item. They seem to jump back and forth. 
If we could handle it as one vote and take 
a little more time, it would be easier to 
control it and would possibly be more ef- 
fective. 


Mr. Godfrey: One vote including all seven 
items, is that what you mean? 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Vote 1901 would be 
one vote and 1902 would be one vote. Is that 
okay? 


Mr. Godfrey: It is all right by us, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We would deal with the 
items one to seven inclusive separately. Is 
that the idea? 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: No. We would deal 
with them all as one vote but, hopefully, 
we would start at the top and work through. 
Rather than have each member speak on each 
item, the one member could speak on any 
one of the seven items. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As long as we keep in 
some order, I think that’s the important thing. 


On vote 1901, ministry support services 
programme: 


Mr. Williams: I think the statement made 
by the minister gives cause for some optimism 
in the area of development of new technology 
and new facilities for control and manage- 
ment of waste. However, I do have some 
concerns about the time lag period that ob- 
viously exists between bringing into opera- 
tion some of these prototypes and some of 
these experimental programmes that entail 
substantial capital investment and entail con- 
siderable time period to bring to fruition. 
I have a concern over the time lag involved 
in what we can be doing in the future, as 
contracted to what is being done today by 
use of conventional methods of waste dis- 
posal. There are immediate needs for making 
arrangements for taking care of the existing 
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waste that is accumulating at a rate un- 
precedented in recent years. 


I look in particular to the Metropolitan 
Toronto area where approximately a quarter 
of the population of this province is located 
and where the Metropolitan Toronto govern- 
ment has been trying to come to grips with 
the realities of the growing crisis of waste 
disposal in recent years. As we all know, 
there are really only three basic ways and 
means of disposal, whether it’s burning it or 
burying it or dumping it at sea. I don’t 
think we have turned to the third alternative 
as yet, at least not in this jurisdiction, but 
it is being done in other jurisdictions and 
certainly along the Atlantic seaboard and, I 
presume, the Pacific seabord as well. A 
number of the large metropolitan areas in the 
United States are as a matter of course 
dumping great quantities of garbage at sea. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Mr. Williams, it has 
been pointed out by the minister that this 
is in vote 1904. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Are you heading for some- 
thing in vote 1901? That’s the only thing. 


Mr. Williams: I’m coming to the whole 
matter of the waste management and waste 
recovery programme as it would relate to the 
Metropolitan Toronto area. 


Mr. Gaunt: You can get that in under 
broad policy formation. 


Mr. Williams: That’s right. We have been 
talking about it for an hour and a half. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Under Experience ’76. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Mr. Williams, usually 
opening statements wander all over the board. 
If we could deal with the main office now, 
then if you want to, you could pursue that in 
vote 1904. 


Mr. Williams: The main office, as I see it 
described in the item, is to deal with the 
overall operating programmes of the ministry. 
One of them has to relate to waste manage- 
ment and! waste disposal. I think, as has been 
occurring in all of the ministry items, it seems 
the broad spectrum of activities and pro- 
grammes of the various ministries have been 
covered in the initial vote. 


Mr. Biggs: Mr. Chairman, this is vote 1901, 
which deals with those items that are listed 
in the vote, the programme activities; the 
other matters are covered in the specific votes. 
So really this is not the place to discuss these, 
if you want to stick to vote 1901. 
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Mr. Vice-Chairman: Would you concede 
then? Do you have other remarks on vote 
1901 you would like to bring up at this time? 


Mr. Williams; No, Mr. Chairman, I wanted 
to discuss the topic that I was starting out to 
talk about, which was waste disposal in 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: When 1904 comes up 
we can discuss that. 


Mr. Williams: I’m prepared to wait until 
we come to that particular vote, provided the 
other members aren’t given the largess they 
have usually been accorded, speaking on 
anything and everything dealing with the 
ministry. If we get off talking about the 
operation of the ministry offices, the legal 
services, the seven specific items here, I’m 
going to be the first to call you out of order 
and subject to the right of having the right to 
continue. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Fair enough. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I wanted 
to raise an issue of policy with the minister 
concerning the disposal of sludge— 


Mr. Williams: Point of order. Mr. Chair- 
man, either we are going to deal with the 
item I was talking on, which is just as rele- 
vant to vote 1901 as what Mr. Newman is 
bringing up, or we are not. Let’s be con- 
sistent here, this is exactly what I was talk- 
ing about; sludge under vote 1901. 


Mr. B. Newman: I’m talking about a policy 
matter. 


Mr. Williams: So am I. 
Mr. B. Newman: In the main office’s policy. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think it would be under 
vote 1902, pollution control planning. What 
does your little sheet say; or is it vote 1904? 


Mr. B. Newman: The only thing is normally 
when we talk on policy we talk right in the 
main vote, on the main office, because when 
we get down there, then quite often it’s 
said we should have discussed that in the 
first vote. As long as you, Mr. Chairman, will 
remain in the chair and allow us to discuss it 
later, providing there is time, I'll accept that. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: It’s the very point Mr. 
Williams raised that we carry on discussion of 
too many votes under the first item. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It is under vote 1903, item 
5, as well, Mr. Newman. 
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Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, there are two 
areas I wanted to deal with, one of them we 
could do before 6 o’clock. I'd like to draw 
the attention of the minister that of the im- 
pressive array of officials and other people 
in the audience, there is not a single woman. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There is so! Grace, stand 
up. 


Ms. Bryden: I’m sorry, my apologies. 
Anyway, there are very few in the array; 


but I had thought I had looked the audience 


over. 


We only have the 1974-75 report of the 
director of the women Crown employees office. 
The other one, I understand, is in the works 
but hasn’t come out yet. That shows that as 
at April 2, 1975, only 18.5 per cent of the 
ministry's employees were female compared 
to 88 per cent in the public service as a 
whole. The ration of salaries paid to females 
as compared to the salaries paid to males, 
was 61.9 per cent in the ministry; the overall 
ration for Crown employees was 71.6 per cent. 
I realize that this isn’t a matter of lack of 
equal pay for equal work; it is a matter of the 
occupational distribution of the women in 
the ministry to a large extent but it would 
appear they are almost entirely confined to 
the lower paying jobs. 


[5:45] 


The average female salary in the ministry, 
as at that date, was $9,202 and the average 
male salary was $14,865. There is a very 
large discrepancy. I would like to ask the 
minister, first of all, is his ministry pursuing 
policies to change this ratio and to open more 
positions in the ministry to women, particu- 
larly more senior positions? Has he a full- 
time women’s adviser and has any progress 
been made in the last year to change those 
percentages that I read out? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, Ms. Bryden, we have 
a full-time women’s adviser, the lady who 
just stood up, Mrs. Grace Blackadar. She 
works with management in developing and 
promoting equal opportunities for women 
employees. We always give equal opportunity 
to the women in all our competitions. 


I think there has been an improvement this 
year. We have a complement of 339 women 
of which 282 are clerical and office support 
functions and 57 are non-clerical. Of those, 
we have six engineers, six scientists, 29 tech- 
nicjans three environmental technicians, two 
resources managers, five personnel administra- 
tors, one purchasing officer, one public rela- 
tions officer—I can give you a copy of this if 
you want a list—two pesticide control officers, 


one cardiographer-supervisor and one librar- 
ian. 

We have also had a training programme 
going on this year in which we had 89 
women participants. We are not satisfied with 
the ratio but I think, in some respects, it 
might be understandable because we have to 
improve year by year to achieve a more 
equitable ratio. 

I think the important thing is that, first 
of all, women are paid the same as men for 
the same type of work and they have the 
same opportunity to become employed by the 
ministry. I think those are the two basic 
requirements and, as I say, that does take 
place. 


I don’t know if Mrs. Blackadar wants to 
add anything to that. Would you like to add 
anything to thatP It is an opportunity to give 
an outline of your programme, if you would 
like to come up to the microphone. I know 
you are very proud of it. 


Ms. Bryden: Is Mrs. Blackadar full-time 
on the women’s affirmative action programme? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mrs. Blackadar: I guess what I would like 
to say that each women’s adviser, depending 
on her own personality and her outlook, 
probably approaches the picture differently 
even though we are all trying for the same 
end. 


I have been full-time only for a year and 
my feeling in the beginning was I should 
start with the consciousness and the aware- 
ness part of it. That, I feel, has been fairly 
successful. I am quite happy to say that I 
see a definite improvement in the awareness 
factor within our ministry. 


I thought I would. do this in three stages. 
That was the first. The second stage would 
be the training and the development because 
you have to have people and I would like 
to see people within the ministry have an 
opportunity as well. For one thing, we have 
restricted outside recruitment right now, 
which doesn’t make it any easier. I would 
like to train people in the ministry to be 
ready to take over some of these positions. 
Last year our training increased; I would 
say it doubled for women. They are showing 
more interest. They are coming to me and 
asking me about which courses they should 
take. 


The next step is the plan type of action 
which we are working on now, but I haven’t 
anything concrete to say about it at this 
moment. I don’t know what else to add other 
than what the minister has told you unless 
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you have a specific question for me, but I 
guarantee you that I am dedicated to the 
assignment I have accepted. I am doing what 
I can. It’s a slow process, naturally, and 
I would rather see it that way in a certain 
sense because I would rather build on a 
sound base than try to turn everything up- 
side down overnight and maybe defeat the 
purpose. I dont think you can raise ex- 
pectations of numerous women without hav- 
ing some areas where they can move forward, 
and I feel at this point it’s moving in the 
right direction and at the sort of speed it 
should be. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I am _ very 
glad that Mrs. Blackadar is here to tell us 
about the programme and I am very happy 
that she’s concentrating on the changing of 
attitudes as the first step, because I think 
until that is done, people don’t think of 
women when there are vacancies opening up 
as much as they think of the men. 


I would like to ask—I don’t know whether 
the minister can answer this or not; maybe 
Mrs. Blackadar can—are there any women in 
this chart that the minister presented, which 
shows the major branches and the heads of 
each one? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As a matter of fact, we 
had one lady, Helen Vanner, who was in 
the finance and administration division sec- 
tion. She was the director of the finance 
branch. She was replaced by W. D. Wood. 


Mr. Biggs: She was promoted. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: He replaced Mrs. Vanner. 
As a matter of fact she was stolen by Health. 
That is really what happened. 


Ms. Bryden: And you weren't able to find 
another woman to replace her? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know whether our 
personnel people are here, but I would assume 
—Mrs. Blackadar would know this—the per- 
sonnel people would interview every possible 
candidate for this job. I am not sure if Mr. 
Wood came from within the ministry or not. 


Mrs. Blackadar: I don’t know whether he 
did. Perhaps you would like to direct that 
question to your personnel director, who is 
here. I don’t want to be covering too many 
specific areas and have people think that 
here’s a woman who is trying to cover all 
the bases for the whole ministry. Our per- 
sonnel director is here, if he would care to 
answer. I am pretty well assured that each 
competition is open to both men and women, 
and I see this happening based on merit. 


Mr. Biggs: At the time that Helen Vanner 
left, we were also working with the constraint 
programme. We were cutting back, not only 
on some senior people in the ministry, but 
also to meet our quota of 34-plus in terms 
of reduced staff. There was an inter-branch 
transfer in this particular instance; we moved 
a person from administrative services into the 
branch position and reduced our staff by 
one person. Under normal circumstances in 
our ministry there is a competition and in- 
terviews of people. 


Ms. Bryden: Each of these persons prob- 
ably has a first-line assistant. Offhand, would 
you know whether any of them would be 
women? 


Mr. Biggs: I don’t think there’s a first-line 
assistant in any of the branches at the 
moment. The problem is, as Mrs. Blackadar 
inferred but didn’t state specifically, that al- 
though we are dealing here with administra- 
tive services, there’s a shortage of qualified 
women in a scientific ministry like ours. How- 
ever, it’s interesting that our chief prosecutor, 
Linda McCaffrey in legal services, is not only 
Irish but she is a woman. We have now 
added another prosecutor who is working with 
Linda and she is also a young woman who 
came from the Ministry of Health to our 
ministry, so where they are qualified it is 
equal opportunity; where they are qualified, 
there is equal chance for any position in the 
ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think you will agree Ms. 
Bryden that traditionally women haven't been 
entering the engineering and technically re- 
lated professions as much as men, except in 
very recent years, and that is probably why 
there is such an imbalance in this top area 
of the ministry. 


Mr. Biggs: The other field is in personnel 
services itself. I don’t know where Linda 
Budd rates, but she is a senior person in 
personnel services. 


Mrs. Blackadar: 
stafhing. 


She is a supervisor of 


Mr. Biggs: Right, so she is a relatively 
senior person. We have two or three other 
girls who are in personnel and one of those 
has upgraded herself. She is a former secre- 
tary of mine and she has gone into per- 
sonnel work, with a higher salary, and of 
course in this particular field she can go to 
the top if she is qualified or takes courses. 


Ms. Bryden: Of course the ratio of female 
to male salaries might change markedly if we 
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move toward this concept of not equal pay 
for equal work but equal pay for work of 
equal value, but I know we are still in the 
exploratory stages as to what that phrase 
means and how it could be applied. 

Just one last question. You said 89 women 
participated in the training programme. How 
many participated in total? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: In total? 


Ms. Bryden: Yes. How many employees 
were in the training programme? How many 
males were there? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I haven't got the figure, 
but this was 47 per cent of the total. 


Ms. Bryden: It was 47 per cent? That is 
what I wanted to know. Thank you very 
much. I did have another topic I wanted to 
raise on policy if I could go on. 


Mr. Chairman: Since it is now one minute 
to 6, we will adjourn and start again at 11 
tomorrow morning. 


The committee adjourned at 5:59 p.m. 
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The committee met at 11:22 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


(continued ) 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: We now have a 
quorum. ; 

Before we start, I think Mr. Gaunt would 
like to make a comment. 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes, Mr. Chairman, in view 
of some commitments that some of us have 
today, I would like to move that we sit until 
12:30 today and that we make up the lost 
time Tuesday next, by sitting from 3 o'clock, 
after the question period, until 6:30. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Do 
seconder? 


we have a 


Mr. Godfrey: I'll second the motion. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: All in favour? Carried. 


I believe when we left off, Ms. Bryden, 
you had the floor. 


Mr. Godfrey: A point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man: I called for some documents to be 
tabled at the last meeting; are they ready 
for tabling? 


These documents included the account of 
the fines which had been levied; the random 
samples of PCBs in lactating females; ‘and 
the third one—I think you have it in the 
minutes. I intend to call for them each day 
as we begin, so that I have a good basis on 
which to conduct any discussion. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The request from the hon. 
member was that this information be made 
available before the estimates are completed. 
It will be made available to the hon. mem- 
ber as soon as I can, some time next week 
before the estimates are completed. 


Mr. Godfrey: I can appreciate that. Could 
we possibly persuade the minister to present 
them before the vote is considered? There’s 
no point in my knowing whether people have 
been fined or not fined after— 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: I have the information 
regarding the prosecutions. 


(Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. Just to clarify 
it, Mr. Minister, ’m really not interested in 
the material after the vote has been con- 
cluded. I would think in all fairness, in order 
to enable me to conduct my discussion with 
any type of coherence, that I need the in- 
formation before the vote is considered. I 
hope that would be taken into consideration. 


On vote 1901, ministry programme: 


Ms. Bryden: I have just one further item 
I want to raise, and I’m bringing it up under 
this vote because I think it’s a matter of 
general policy, possibly requiring legislative 
action. 


The public consciousness about the effect 
on the environment of various substances and 
gases has been raised considerably and I 
think that’s one of the reasons we have a 
Ministry of the Environment. People do ex- 
pect the government to protect them and we 
understand that knowledge can only come 
from two sources—from monitoring the effects 
of various substances in our air, land and 
water and, in addition, the ministry does have 
to rely greatly on complaints. It cannot 
monitor everything. 

Of course, there must be safeguards to see 
that complaints are not frivolous, because 
they can cause a considerable amount of 
expense and also there is the considerable 
cost of compliance, if the allegation is proved 
true, so there must be safeguards there. But 
what I’m concerned about is safeguards for 
the complainer. He needs or she needs pro- 
tection, particularly if the person is an em- 
ployee of the company or the person reported. 


I wanted to recount to you one incident 
that came to my knowledge showing the 
need for legislation in this field to protect 
the complainer. The case concerns a Mr. 
Joseph Crawford, who worked in the ware- 
house of a carpet company in Rexdale, 
Ontario. Next door was a firm that engaged 
in extermination activities, pesticide activities. 
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Mr. Crawford noticed one day, July 25, 
1975, that there was effluent coming from 
one of the machines that was parked next 
door. It had a nauseating odour and caused 
his eyes to burn. It was flowing into a gully 
leading to a culvert at the rear of the ware- 
house where he worked, from thence it would 
find its way into a nearby creek. 


Mr. Crawford had a very strong sense about 
the environment and protecting it from pol- 
lution. He went next door and took a sample 
of aie effluent. He did so because as he 
said— 


Mr. Williams: Point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man, is this related to the main office? 


Ms. Bryden: I think I just explained that 
I think new legislation is needed to protect 
complainers, and I am giving one incidence 
where he has no protection. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It could be under legal 
services. 


Ms. Bryden: It will not take very long. 


Mr. Crawford in his letter to me said: 
“As a conscientious citizen I strenuously 
objected to what I considered to be the pol- 
lution of this area.” 


So he went and took the sample. He was 
accosted by an employee of the firm next 
door, and when he explained what he was 
doing they said to him: “Oh, you are one of 
those kind.” 

He phoned the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment, reported the incident; they sent a rep- 
resentative who took the sample and observed 
the situation. He also took a sample of the 
soil in the gully and thanked him for report- 
ing the incident. 

In a letter dated July 28, 1975, the pesti- 
cide officer of the ministry, Mr. T. O’Neill, 
wrote him and reported that the sample 
Mr. Crawford had collected contained 1,500 
parts per million of chloridane; the soil 
sample also contained chloridane, but in a 
much smaller concentration. Mr. O’Neill also 
reported that the pesticide firm had agreed 
to remove the contaminated soil from the 
gully as directed by the ministry. He thanked 
Mr. Crawford for notifying the ministry and 
providing it with factual information. The 
ministry's directive cost the company a con- 
siderable sum. 


On Friday, August 22, 1975, less than a 
month after he reported to the ministry, and 
ten minutes to five on the eve of his two- 
week vacation, Mr. Crawford was handed his 
separation notice, two weeks’ salary and a 


per cent of his total earnings as vacation 
pay. He received no notice or pay in lieu 
of notice; he had been employed by the 
company for 10 months and had never been 
told that his work was unsatisfactory. 


He received no warning of his dismissal 
and there was no clear reason given on his 
separation slip. The unemployment insurance 
authorities inquired about this omission and 
were told that the reason was shortage of 
work; but when Mr. Crawford visited the 
premises the following week he found a new 
employee in his place and business as usual. 


He discussed the matter with the Toronto 
manager of the firm and says he was told 
that the Montreal owners were very angry 
at his reporting the pollution incident and 
felt it had jeopardized their good neighbour 
relations with the firm next door, to such an 
extent even that they had offered to share 
some of the costs of the cleanup. Mr. Craw- 
ford also had a conversation with one of 
the Montreal owners later who told him, and 
I quote from his letter, “in no uncertain terms 
that I should not have reported what he 
considered an unfortunate incident because 
Abell Waco is our neighbour. Let them des- 
troy the world, it’s none of your business; 
they may find something to report on us. To 
hell with the world; they are our neighbours 
and we don’t want trouble.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I realize this is hearsay 
evidence but it was submitted by Mr. Craw- 
ford to the Ministry of Labour and to the 
Ministry of the Environment, who could have 
checked it out with the company concerned. 
Mr. Crawford has not been able to find 
equivalent employment since the dismissal. 
He had some trouble establishing his claim 
with unemployment insurance because of the 
lack of information on the separation slip. 
The only work he has been able to find in 
the past 15 months is as a gasoline pump 
attendant, which is not very suitable for a 
man of 57, used to inside work in a ware- 
house. 


Both the Ministry of Labour and_ the 
Ministry of the Environment have indicated 
to Mr. Crawford that they can do nothing 
to get him reinstated in his job, because 
even if his allegations are true, and I have 
no reason to believe they are not true, there 
is no law to protect a person who makes a 
complaint to the Ministry of the Environment 
on a pollution matter. 


It seems to me that this is an area which 
the ministry should be considering for legis- 
lation so that persons who actually suffer loss 
of employment or other serious monetary loss, 
such as loss of promotions, as a result of 
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doing their duty as a good citizen in pro- 
tecting the environment, should be com- 
pensated in some way, or possibly some 
provision made for having hearings and rein- 
stating them in their job in the case of a 
dismissal. 


[11:30] 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Am I correct, Ms. Bryden, 
that you're saying there are two companies 
involved here? Mr. Crawford was working for 
one company and he complained about efflu- 
ent from another company, and the other 
company was required to correct it, but then 
his own company fired him because he inter- 
fered with the other company? 


Ms. Bryden: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Because the other com- 
pany was a neighbour, or words to that 
effect? 


Ms. Bryden. That’s correct. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think if his own company 
let him go because of a complaint of some 
type of environmental contamination, and 
that was in fact admitted by his boss, then 
that would be a wrongful dismissal, in my 
opinion. I would assume that in this case 
his boss, in letting him go, did not in fact 
admit that he was being let go because of 
his interference, so to speak, in the question 
of contamination. Youre right in saying in 
that circumstance there really isn’t any law 
that ’'m aware of. Maybe Mr. Mulvaney can 
help me. I know that certainly the problem 
of an employee complaining about his own 
company and, therefore, the safety and health 
and welfare of himself and other employees 
isnt the type of conduct that’s subject to 
dismissal. But this is a little unique, and as 
far as I know there would be no law to 
protect this person from the point of view 
of his act in reporting a matter of con- 
tamination. It’s a question, I would think of 
the Labour Relations Board, his status vis-a- 
vis that company and what rights he has to 
proper notice and proper dismissal for cause. 
Do you want to comment on that, Mr. 
Mulvaney? 


Mr. Mulvaney: Yes. ’m Neil Mulvaney, 
Director of Legal Services, Ministry of the 
Environment. I have some recollection of 
that case, though I don’t recall the actual 
dates. It was brought to my attention by the 
central region of the ministry, and I did ad- 
dress myself to the question of what re- 
course there might be for the individual and 
also I think as to what steps we might take 
against the company. 
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As far as the employment issue was con- 
cerned, I took that up with the director of 
legal services at the Ministry of Labour, and 
he confirmed what you've said, Mr. Minister, 
that there’s the normal recourse for wrongful 
dismissal involving a certain number of 
weeks’ compensation, but not actual reinstate- 
ment in the position, There was no legisla- 
tion available in his ministry which would 
really assist here. We discussed whether such 
legislation might be appropriately in ours or 
in the Ministry of Labour’s field, and it’s my 
recollection that it was his thought that, as 
the hon. member has indicated, it might be 
appropriately dealt with in our own legisla- 
tion; that is, protection for complainants who 
happen to be employees of a polluting firm 
or a neighbour. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would also think this may 
be a question of negotiation and collective 
bargaining; that the union, for example, I 
would think would require a stipulation that 
no one will be dismissed because of reporting 
or pointing out a source of contamination 
that, in fact, affects the health and safety, to 
some extent, of that employee and fellow em- 
ployees. It may be covered under the Min- 
ister of Labour’s (B. Stephenson) new bill, I 
don’t know; but in that case it wouldn’t, as 
you can appreciate. 


I agree with Mr. Mulvaney, I think we 
should look at it. I think it should be in our 
legislation, an extension of our Environ- 
mental Protection Act. 


Ms. Bryden: I’m sure the minister is well 
aware that a great many employees are not 
in unions and IJ don’t think there was a union 
involved in this case. The situation does seem 
to need some special legislation. The dis- 
missal was not because of the conditions in 
the place of work where the person was em- 
ployed; in effect, the person was performing 
a public service by protecting this particular 
creek from having this effluent get into it, 
which would affect all the people living in 
the area. It had nothing to do with the plant 
where this man worked. 

It seems to me there is need for legislation 
in the Ministry of Labour to protect em- 
ployees who report hazardous and polluting 
conditions in their own work place and for 
the general public which has some monetary 
loss. It may not happen very often but in this 
case there appears to have been a monetary 
loss as a result of acting as a complainant. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We'll look into that. 
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Mr. Vice-Chairman: Mr. Godfrey, did you 
agree to trade? Mr. Gaunt wanted 10 minutes 
now. What did you decide? 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
fact that we're going to sit until 12:30, I 
came to an agreement with Dr. Godfrey that 
he would go next. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
wanted to discuss, under the rubric of broad 
policy formulation, The Environmental As- 
sessment Act and some of the things which 
flow from it. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. I don’t think The Environment As- 
sessment Act comes under the main office 
vote. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, that comes under an- 
other vote; vote 1902, either item 5 or 6. 


Mr. Godfrey: If you wish; I was looking 
at this from a broad policy formulation point 
of view— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s all right. 


Mr. Godfrey: — and proceeding from that, 
but I could put it off if you like. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: It was 
would try to stick to the vote. 


Mr. Godfrey: All right. Looking at the 
main office expenditures, I am interested to 
note that the 1975-76 estimates for main 
office are barely 60 per cent of what was 
estimated to be spent in 1974-75. I con- 
gratulate you on this and ask how it was 
done. 


agreed we 


‘Hon. Mr. Kerr: There was a decrease in 
complement of two people. That brought the 
salaries down about $25,000—regular salaries. 
Employee benefits were down $2,000 and, 
therefore, transportation and communications 
for the employees was down $3,000. The 
regular services provided by the main office 
were down $10,000 so that makes a total of 
$40,000. Is that the figure that you have? 


Mr. Godfrey: No, sir. I have a total of 
$400,000. rs 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I’m sorry. What I read to 


you there really was figure, I guess, for— 
$400,000? 


Mr. Godfrey: Your estimates for 1974-75 
were $858,000 for main office. Your esti- 
mates for 1975-76 are $416,000. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 
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Mr. Godfrey: Have you reduced your 
services 50 per cent or your staff 50 per 
cent? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We're doing the estimates 
for 1976-77. You should be looking at the 
figure on the left, $376,000. 


Mr. Godfrey: On the left? I beg your 
pardon. Then in the estimates previous to 
that, youre now up a good 50 per cent from 
your previous ones. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You were looking at the 
figure of $416,000? 


Mr. Godfrey: In the 1975-76 column. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Godfrey: I now see that your estim- 
ates at that time were $416,000. Now you 
have an estimate of $858,000. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, that’s the year before 
youre looking at. Look over in the left 
column. 


Mr. Godfrey: Can I have an idea of what 
your estimate was for last year then? Is that 
shown in this column? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The estimate for last year 
was $416,000. 


Mr. Godfrey: And your estimate for this 
year is? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s $376,000; on the left 
hand side of your sheet. 


Mr. Godfrey: Well, possibly I’m confused 
with those figures. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Godfrey, are you look- 
ing at page R-38. 


Mr. Godfrey: That is correct; top column, 
main office. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The left hand column. 
$376,000. Do you see that? 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes, I see that. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That makes a difference 
of approximately $40,000. 


Ms. Bryden: Could I interject, Mr. Chair- 
man? I copied out of last year’s estimates 
book the figures against each item and in 
last year’s estimates book it was $859,000 
instead of $416,000. There has obviously 
been some reshuffling of all the functions 
within the ministry from the estimates book 
of last year to the estimates book of this 
year. This is the problem I think. The com- 
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parable figure to this year’s $376,000 in last 
year’s book was $859,000. 


Mr. Godfrey: I am not accusing you of 
absconding with $400,000. 


Mr. Castel: There have been some minor 
changes in the programme structure as the 
result of the Environmental Assessment 
Board, which previously was in the main 
office, now being shown separately under 
vote 1902. This is in compliance with the new 
environmental assessment legislation. 


Mr. Shore: Excuse me, on a point of 
information, I want to carry on with Ms. 
Bryden’s point. Did you say you copied last 
year’s book? 


Ms. Bryden: Yes. 


Mr. Shore: What have you got for vote 
1901, item two, for example? 


Ms. Bryden: Under vote 1901 all of the 
items jibe except that main office and finan- 
cial administration services are out by 
$200,000. Personnel services are out by 
$230,000 from the figures shown last year. 


Mr. Shore: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that is a reasonable query. If we are trying 
to prepare something and there are changes 
there should be some identification so that 
we can know. I have accepted these figures 
as being truly from last year’s estimates. 


Mr. Castel: The changes made in the pro- 
gramme structure are identified in the index. 
That is one of the reasons we have distributed 
the index which explains what is under main 
office. The environmental assessment vote was 
previously the environmental hearing vote 
and used to be part of the main office. It is 
now shown separately under vote 1902. 


Mr. Shore: The notes will pick that up? 
Mr. Castel: That is right. 
Mr. Shore: Fair enough. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Does that explain the dis- 


crepancy in the figure? Are you satisfied with 
that? 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Does that satisfy you, 
Mr. Godfrey? 


Mr. Godfrey: That satisfies me if we could 
just suggest that next year when the estim- 
ates come down, that should be made a little 
bit clearer because I don’t have an accounting 
background, such as the member from 
London has, in order to realize what is going 
on. 
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Under legal services, could you explain 
who gets the funds set aside there? I know 
it is lawyers but what are they doing? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Legal services is our own 
branch. All the lawyers in our branch are 
seconded from the Attorney General’s minis- 
try. There is a complement of 14 consisting 
of seven lawyers, four secretaries and one 
prosecutions officer, as well as a _ general 
counsel and his secretary. I haven’t anything 
on salaries because that is paid out of the 
Attorney General’s estimates. The figure of 
$361,000 is—salaries $5,000, that is unclassi- 
fied; transportation and communications 
$15,000; services $332,000; supplies and 
equipment $9,000; making a total of $361,000. 


[11:45] 


Mr. Castel: Mr. Minister, the cost shown 
under legal services is mainly for salaries. 
They are not reflected under salaries because 
the salaries are paid by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the Ministry of the Environment 
simply reimburses the Attorney General for 
the cost of salaries. 


Mr. Godfrey: That’s shown under services? 


Mr. Castel: That’s right, because the 
branch reports to the ministry on a solicitor- 
client basis. 


Mr. Godfrey: Just to clarify it, Mr. Chair- 
man, services at $332,000, that includes in- 
house transfers to the Attorney General’s 
office, is that correct? 


Mr. Castel: That’s right. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you very much. Are 
any of those legal services made available 
to others who might appear before the En- 
vironment Assessment Board? Do you provide 
any legal help or succour for citizen groups 
or other people who might want to appear 
before your boards? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have provided legal 
services for citizen groups. Whether or not 
we would do it before the Environmental 
Assessment Board is questionable, ‘because 
we appear before the Environmental Assess- 
ment Board for the most part, in any event, 
Mr. Mulvaney can correct me on that, but 
I know, for example, that in the Windsor- 
Detroit area, where there was a problem of 
air pollution and some citizens of Windsor 
took action against some American companies, 
we provided a great deal of advice and 
service in that instance and that went on for 
a period of about 18 months. 
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We have assisted where there are private 
prosecutions. For example, in your case, Ms. 
Bryden, if Mr. Crawford had laid a charge 
himself, which he could have done, against 
that offending company, we would assist and 
prepare the prosecution for a person in that 
situation. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. Would you indi- 
cate how much that would involve in dollars? 
Is it a common occurrence or is that pretty 
rare? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you have any idea 
of how many times we’ve done that in the 
past year or soP 


Mr. Mulvaney: That is a rare occurrence, 
Mr. Minister. What usually happens is that 
someone who’s concerned about a particular 
polluting company will contact the regions 
and ask that a prosecution be undertaken, 
and if it’s undertaken by the ministry then, 
of course, we proceed with the prosecution. 
If it's not undertaken by the ministry, that 
is, if our regional director makes the judge- 
ment that that’s not going to be a ministry 
prosecution, then normally we're not involved, 
unless we’re asked for advice by the counsel 
handling the case, for example, the Environ- 
mental Law Association, we're glad to assist, 
but normally not in the role of counsel, 
normally simply providing advice. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Providing advice, that’s 
what I implied. Providing advice, particu- 
larly where the citizen may have commenced 
the action on his own hook and then realizes 
that he’s probably into something more than 
he can handle by himself and he calls for 
help, witnesses, information, from the branch. 


Mr. Godfrey: Mr. Chairman, what would 
determine the fact that you had assisted a 
private citizens’ group in Windsor as opposed 
to a private citizens’ group in another area? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There was no parochialism 
about this, or regionalism. I think it was 
the type of case. It was a rather unique 
case where it involved trans-boundary air 
pollution, and the citizens took what was a 
class action—they can do that in the States— 
and really because of the complexity of that 
case in going against two or three large 
companies and attempting to prove or iden- 
tify the source of air pollution, and also 
our own knowledge, and monitoring and feel- 
ings about that problem in that area, we 
assisted the citizens. 


I think it’s an example of where we’ve 
helped, and certainly there are similar situ- 


ations of that kind. For example, in Durham 
we would also be involved. 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes, I compliment you on 
that; I’m just trying to get a firm set of guide- 
lines so I can direct citizen groups to apply 
for this help. Because as you know, under 
your Environmental Assessment Act, you 
don’t provide any help for people who ap- 
pear before the Environmental Assessment 
Board or other bodies like that. Is it possible 
to get a set of guidelines from the ministry 
as to how citizen groups may take advantage 
of this? I give you an example: The people 
of Oshawa are concerned about PCBs in the 
water—and this is a trans-border problem. 
They are an organized group and they want 
to raise an action. Will you help them? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Certainly we would help 
them, from the point of view of preparing 
information; providing analysis of the species 
of fish, for example, that are contaminated. 
Whether or not we would actually act as 
counsel, I don’t think that’s our policy is it? 


Mr. Godfrey: It was not your policy in 
Windsor to act as counsel? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, we didn’t appear be- 
fore the court. They had a specialist and 
they had their own counsel, actually an 
American. 


Mr. Biggs: We were asked to provide our 
air specialists in the Windsor case, it was 
requested of us and we acceded to the re- 
quest. 


Mr. Godfrey: I’m delighted to hear that 
you've done that, because it appears that 
where there are private citizens who want 
to have information you are coming to their 
help in providing them with information and 
back up material. My problem is I have a 
little difficulty in knowing how you discrimi- 
nate as to whom you're going to help. At 
Canborough right now they are desperately 
in need of information with regard to the 
deep water well. Now can they call upon 
your ministry for that type of help? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What will happen in Can- 
borough, and Mr. Sharpe can correct me on 
this or add to it, first of all there’s the pro- 
ponent, the company, Cambrian Disposals I 
believe the name is, who are required to 
show before an environmental assessment 
board what they intend to do with that facili- 
ty, the type of industrial liquids that will go 
down that well, what steps they are taking to 
protect the acquifer, the ground, in the 
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event that this is relevant to the water tables; 
and generally to assure there is no contami- 
nation resulting from that disposal well. That 
is the responsibility of the company or the 
proponent. 

My ministry will be involved to the ex- 
tent of answering questions as a result of 
this application. We will be required to in- 
dicate whether or not this type of facility, 
in the minds of the officials of the Ministry 
of the Environment, is in fact a safe type of 
disposal; any further information that may 
be required as to the type of liquids that will 
be disposed down that well and the effect it 
will have on the environment generally will 
come from us. In other words opinion, hope- 
fully expert opinion. Then, I would suggest, 
citizens who attend that hearing could very 
well pose questions to the board and its ex- 
pert witnesses to clarify any concerns they 
have in their own minds. 

It is still sort of a quasi tribunal, I would 
say, Or quasi court, rather than the formal 
structure of a court, something like an OMB 
hearing, so there’s no problems about people 
appearing without notice at the last minute 
to ask questions or to make submissions, 
either individually or as a group. I under- 
stand in Canborough, for example, that one 
or two groups have engaged local counsel 
who will be acting for them. 

Again, we wouldn’t take sides. We’re not 
supposed to take sides in a situation like 
that, because our ministry will ultimately 
decide whether or not that disposal well 
should be approved, whether we should ac- 
cept the recommendations of the Environ- 
mental Assessment Board, so that it wouldn’t 
be proper in my opinion for us to provide 
counsel to a citizens’ group in a situation of 
that kind. 

But as far as information is concerned, 
that is all made available at the Environ- 
mental Assessment Board hearing. Someone 
has asked, and I think possibly you have, Dr. 
Godfrey, or implied in your question, why 
can’t this information be made available in 
advance of the hearing? We really have to 
learn from the hearing just what is being pro- 
posed. It is then that to some extent our 
people will react from that information and 
decide whether or not the chemicals are in 
fact safe and what the general reaction, in 
effect, of that type of disposal is. Again, it’s 
not that formal a structure of hearing that 
anybody is taken by surprise, or hasn't got 
an opportunity to analyse the information of 
the proponent, supposing that the hearing has 
to be adjourned for that purpose. 
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Mr. Godfrey: The whole thrust of my 
question, of course, is to see if we cannot 
be—I don’t want you to be on anybody’s 
side. I just want you to be on the side of 
truth; it’s a little difficult at times. But surely 
there is no problem in presenting all the 
facts at the command of this tremendous 
and formidable organization which you have 
here. You know—or you’ve got some informa- 
tion, I pray to God, on what happens when 
you put waste down into a 2,300 foot well. 
That is already known. You’ve got examples 
of what happens in other countries around 
the world which no citizen can possibly tap 
with a question at a hearing board. How- 
ever, we will move on from that. 

In your estimates for policy, where is the 
budget item that showed how you are going 
to cut down on the production of garbage? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think we will deal with 
that in the last vote. 


Mr. Godfrey: I think, sir, that you have a 
broad policy formulated to cut down on 
garbage. May I see the budget item for that? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would suggest it’s in vote 
1904. 


Mr. Godfrey: All right, I'll come back to 
that then. 


Where is the budget item which permits 
you to assure the citizens of Stouffville that 
you will ensure they have good water if it 
becomes contaminated to an extent which 
endangers their water supply? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That would be waste dis- 
posal, 


Mr. Godfrey: Is there a specific item— we 
won’t bother looking at it, I'll come back to 
it later. If you could just assure me— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, it is basically waste 
disposal. Whatever item covers that matter. 


Mr. Godfrey: No—if I may, Mr. Chairman, 
I don’t want to contradict the minister—this is 
a matter of broad policy, because if he is 
going to assure the people in Stouffville that 
he will ensure that they get a good water 
supply, he has to have some clout and some 
money. I would like to see it in the budget 
because it has to apply to everybody in the 
province. The people in Stouffville are not 
special. 

He has made a policy statement. I would 
like to see the amount in the budget that 
justifies an expenditure that will give this 
some money. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: Vote 1903, item 3. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. Then I give you 
warning, sir, when we come to 1903, item 3, 
I shall put the question again specifically 
with regard to Stouffville and other wells. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Would you like me to 
place your name for discussion on vote 1903? 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes, thank you. This is 
notice of a question; I shall hope to get the 
information at that particular time. 

May I ask—with regard to the fines, which 
you were good enough to provide me with— 
do you wish to discuss that under broad 
policy or do you wish to discuss that under 
another areaP You were good enough to give 
me a copy of the fines. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would suggest we do it 
here, under legal services. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. The concern I 
have with regard to the fines is how are the 
fines setP The largest fine here I think is 
$10,000, isn’t it? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, that’s the largest 
single one. 


Mr. Godfrey: Who decides that, Mr. Chair- 


man? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The Environmental Pro- 
tection Act provides for a maximum fine and 
of course the wording of the Act would be 
to the effect that the fine is a maximum 
amount of, or not more than $10,000. And 
I believe that is $10,000 per day in the event 
it continues, 


Mr. Godfrey: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, 
that isn’t clear on this. I see Champlain 
Forest Products Limited, September 10, 
1973, convicted and fined $1,000. Did they 
clear up the mess in one day? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As I say the judge has a 
discretion under our Environmental Protec- 
tion Act to give a fine of up to X number 
of dollars. In this case, it’s $10,000 and I 
believe that’s on a daily basis. In other 
words, if the offence continues it can be up 
to $10,000 per day. Now that judge, based 
on the information at his trial, decided that 
the fine should be $1,000. 


Mr. Godfrey: Per day? 
[12:00] 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No; apparently this is 
the complete fine for that offence. 


Mr. Godfrey: Then I take it that nobody 
in this province has ever paid more than 
$10,000 for polluting. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think that’s probably 
right, as far as I am aware. 


Mr. Godfrey: May I ask you a rhetorical 
question? Don’t you think it is about time 
we changed that particular number in view 
of the inflation which we have all contributed 
to? Ten thousand dollars is sort of a— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I realize when a company, 
particularly a large steel company, is required 
to install abatement equipment that might 
be worth as much as $10 million, that it can 
live with a lot of $10,000 fines. I agree with 
you. 


Mr. Godfrey: I see that one of them 
already has. He took a $500 fine and then 
came back for another one, eh? It didn’t 
dissuade him. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: All I am saying is that if 
a judge who hears the facts and the evidence 
decides that the fine should be $1,000, we 
can appeal it because of the amount of the 
fine. We did that in a recent case in Sudbury 
—the particular one you are talking about— 
I believe the fine was increased up to the 
maximum of $10,000. The original fine in 
that case was $500. It was a ridiculous 
amount. 


Mr. Shore: And the government appealed 
that? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We appealed that and it 
went to $10,000. The Act provides that any- 
one found guilty of an offence on summary 
conviction is liable on the first conviction 
to a fine of not more than $5,000 and on each 
subsequent conviction to a fine of not more 
than $10,000 for every day. And I believe it 
was a second offence in that particular Sud- 
bury case. That’s $10,000 for every day or 
part thereof upon which such offence occurs 
or continues; so thats pretty hefty. 


Mr. Godfrey: I am confused here. Your 
list gives a fine of $1,000, for example— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, that was the court 
decision. 


Mr. Godfrey: I would like to know how 
much it’s costing these firms. You have sort 
of implied it’s $10,000 a day, and presumably 
it would be dated back to the date of judge- 
ment; that might run fairly high. I would 
appreciate very much if you could give me 
material that shows that somebody has really 
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paid more than the $10,000. I would also 
point out that the implication that when you 
appeal, it usually goes up just ain’t so— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s right. That doesn’t 
always follow. 


My. Godfrey: —because Korbel appealed 
and it went down. 


Mr. Shore: It was a court decision. 


Mr. Godfrey: On the appeal; yes, of course. 
Would you also indicate to me on the list the 
decision regarding American Can at Mara- 
thon? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It is before the courts now. 


Mr. Godfrey: I see. So they haven’t been 
convicted? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. 


Mr. Godfrey: Could you explain to me why 
no major paper companies, as shown in this 
brief you were good enough to draw up for 
me—I may be wrong, but I can see no fines 
that have been levied against these companies. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I haven't looked at this 
list. Have there been any recent convictions 
of paper companies? 


Mr. Mulvaney: Again speaking from 
memory, Mr. Chairman, because some of 
these go back a little bit, Canadian Inter- 
national Paper in Hawkesbury was prosecuted 
for an air pollution offence a couple of years 
ago and that went right to the Court of 
Appeal before they were finally convicted. 
Ontario-Minnesota, which I believe is a pulp 
and paper company, was also prosecuted for 
an air pollution offence that same year, which 
I think was 1973. 


Mr. Godfrey: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. I 
don’t want to interrupt Mr. Mulvaney. I am 
just interested in convictions as they affect 
this document. I don’t believe this document 
is concerned with air pollution; it’s just con- 
cerned with BOD 5-—five-day biochemical 
oxygen demand—and suspended solids. 


Mr. Mulvaney: I think the hon. member is 
correct. Up to the moment, I don’t believe 
there has been a water pollution charge 
against a pulp and paper company in the 
last few years. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We are in the process right 
now, today, of serving two paper companies 
under The Environmental Protection Act 
and/or The Ontario Water Resources Act. 
I don’t want to name them at this point be- 
cause they have not been served yet. Re- 


garding that document, as you know there 
were certain recommendations made by the 
authors of that document. We have, since 
its publication, been placing control orders 
on all of the companies involved. The 
reason, for example, that we're taking ac- 
tion against two companies is because those 
companies are in default under those con- 
trol orders. In other words, as you can appre- 
ciate, it takes some time for a company of 
that size to install the abatement equipment, 
the necessary treatment facilities, to meet 
our standards of effluent discharge and emis- 
sions, so that over the period of two or three 
years, or the life of the control order, cer- 
tain things have to be done and they have 
to be done on schedule. The report indicates 
that we’ve been behind, the paper companies 
are lagging and their excuse of economic 
problems in the market place, according to 
that report, is not justified. But we have acted 
on that report with these companies, par- 
ticularly in the last eight or 10 months and 
hopefully they will all be within a control 
programme with definite schedules or prose- 
cutions will be launched. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
and I won’t discuss that now because I be- 
lieve that should come a little later on, the 
details of the report. I would appreciate, as 
a last question, if the minister would con- 
firm to me that there have been no prosecu- 
tions—no prosecutions, never mind convic- 
tions—against any of these companies for 
water pollution since 1971? If he’d be good 
enough to give me that answer at the next 
meeting, thank you very much. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: All right. Tl have that 


information. 


Mr. Mulvaney: American Can is a pulp and 
paper company. 


Mr. Godfrey: Except for American Can, 
I’m sorry. Thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As long as we have that 
sometime early in the week. 


Mr. Gaunt: I want to talk about methanol 
and its production from garbage. I mentioned 
this in my opening statement. And, just to 
put your mind at ease, Mr. Chairman, I'm 
doing so under the administrative services 
branch, system and EDP section, feasibility 
studies. I want to determine from the ministry 


if— 


Mr. Biggs: Is this methane gas? A deriva- 
tive of it? 
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Mr. Gaunt: No, it’s not methane gas, it’s 
a by-product or a derivative of methane gas: 
and apparently it has great potential in 
terms of an energy source, fuel for cars and 
combustible engines. I’m wondering if the 
ministry has done any feasibility studies in 
respect to thisP I can see considerable poten- 
tial for this kind of thing, particularly if it 
were marketed through a marketing board 
system, like we talked about yesterday. I 
think this could be done at the plant which 
is currently being built. Perhaps there could 
be some adjustments made in that to not 
only create some steam to run the generator 
but perhaps we could also incorpate a pilot 
project type of division within that plant 
whereby this kind of thing can be tested 
beyond its current stage. 

The technology is here, as I’ve indicated, 
and I just wonder what the ministry is doing 
in this respect. 


Hon. Mr, Kerr: You're talking about using 
it as a by-product for fuel for cars and other 
combustible engines? 


Mr. Gaunt: And home heating, yes, it’s 
combustible. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We’ve been using it as gas 
for fuel in sewage treatment plants, in our 
heating digestors. Where do we get it from? 


Mr. Sharpe: From the sludge. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We've been getting 
methane gas from sludge and using it again 
for fuel in sewage treatment plants. Have 
we any studies going on at the present time 
dealing with that? I am just wondering, do 
you feel that that may be more appropriate 
in the Ministry of Energy? I don’t know. 
However, I suppose we create the source 
here and we’re using it, as I say, in our own 
sewage treatment plants. Do you feel that we 
should study it to the effect that it could 
be used generally in the market for auto- 
mobiles? Heaven’s sakes, what will that do 
to the petroleum industry? 


Mr. Gaunt: As I said previously, I don’t 
think that your ministry or any government 
for that matter should be placed in the posi- 
tion of protecting the oil companies. ’m not 
saying that we produce this product as a 
total replacement for fuel in cars and trucks 
and tractors and what have you. 


What I am saying to you is that there 
could be enough of this product produced 
which would supplement the requirements 
for gas and oil and diesel fuel, and this has 
been done in some countries, Germany 
notably. We’re not going to put Imperial Oil 


out of business by this method. All we’re 
doing is supplementing a portion of the 
energy requirements for fuel with this par- 
ticular product. It seems to me if we can 
cut out requirements for gasoline and diesel 
fuel by 10 per cent or 15 per cent, that’s a 
substantial saving in mid-East oil imports,. 
particularly in view of the pressing situation 
with which we’re faced now, and which is 
going to be even more difficult if the OPEC 
countries raise their prices, which theyre 
apparently going to do on January 1, 

All I’m saying to you is that I think this 
is a good possibility and if your ministry 
could work in concert with the Ministry of 
Energy in developing something of this na- 
ture, I think it would be very worthwhile. I 
just wonder what’s going to be done about it. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: I agree with you, Mr. 
Gaunt. I think even if we stuck to industrial! 
use, such as sewage treatment plants, recla- 
mation plants, even water filtration plants, 
that won't, in respect to my facetious remark, 
upset the petrroleum industry too much. After 
all, were using waste paper and garbage 
to create fuel, there’s nothing the matter with 
methanol. 


I was just wondering, Mr. Williamson, 
could we add a module of some kind to our 


new reclamation experimental plant that 
could deal with this particular form of 
energy? 


Mr. Williamson: Williamson, resource re- 
covery branch, Ministry of the Environment: 
Yes, Mr. Minister, we have been looking at 
that particular aspect and also at pyrolysis 
as possible additional modules to be put at 
the plant. You may be interested, we have 
been working with the Ministry of Energy 
on this very subject. In fact, a seminar on 
the use of methanol] and the production of 
methanol was held in Toronto a couple of 
weeks ago, where we had experts from vari- 
ous countries giving their views, including 
one, for example, from Volkswagen, who felt 
that by redesigning an engine they could’ 
use up to 50 per cent methanol with gasoline. 
We are certainly actively pursuing this. 


Mr. Gaunt: I think it does have possibili- 
ties in the industria] area, where companies 
can burn their garbage and derive _ this 
product from it. I think in that sense it 
would be an internal device which could 
have great benefits. I see possibilities in agri- 
culture for this kind of product, and I don’t 
think we should be unduly inhibited by the 
fact that we’re going to disrupt some of the 
market of the major oil companies. 
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I would encourage the ministry to try and 
refine this technology, which is available on 
a world-wide basis, to see if we can't get 
some fairly general application in __ this 
province. 


[12:15] 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I agree. We'll follow up 
our studies and, as I say, once we have an 
opportunity to view that plant we can discuss 
this further. There’s no question that this 
type of enegry can be very valuable and 
from the point of view of cost saving in the 
operation of 159 treatment plants around the 
province it could be quite substantial. 


Mr. Gaunt: One of the problems with re- 
cycling and dealing with garbage is the fact 
that we haven’t been able to get the markets 
for a lot of this product, according to the 
minister. I don’t think the effort has been 
put forth in that respect and I think more 
has to be done, obviously. That’s one of the 


arguments the ministry has used, that’s one 


of the arguments that the municipalities have 
used, and it seems to me that here is a 
product where, if one were to say that there 
was no market for it, you'd be laughed right 
out of the province. Obviously we've got a 
built-in market for you, a ready market, and 
it seems to me that that’s certainly worth 
pursuing. 

Let me shift gears now and go into another 
matter which I feel is really important from 
the standpoint of home heating, and that’s 
the fact that nuclear plants like Bruce and 
Pickering produce tremendous amounts of 
heat. I'm told that at Pickering they could 
heat a town of 75,000 people with the heat 
and the steam that’s generated from that 
plant. At Bruce G.S. about I think roughly 
a town of 200,000 could derive their home 
heating from that plant. At the moment that 
water is put in a great huge holding pond to 
cool off. If one goes up there any day of the 
week you'll see the steam moving off into 
the air and then when it gets cool enough 
it’s pumped into Lake Huron. 

I think there are great possibilities here 
and I’m wondering if there have been any 
serious studies. I know we all talk about it 
and we think it’s a great idea, but really, 
in concrete terms, has the ministry done any- 
thing with respect to that, here once again 
in conjunction with the Ministry of Energy? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, it would have to be 
with the Ministry of Energy. One of the 
problems, of course, at our nuclear plants 
is the disposal of hot water into a lake or 
a receiving water and I could see where, as 


the hon. member suggests, that may be piped 
by some type of communal system to an ad- 
joining town site. Pickering would be the best 
example. Bruce is a little far away from a 
built-up area. I could see that being very 
valuable and Id like to follow that up with 
the Ministry of Energy. Would you like to 
comment on that? 


Mr. Godfrey: If I could, Mr. Chairman. 
That study has been done. A feasibility study 
has been done—I’m sorry, I pre-empted you. 


‘Mr. Caplice: That’s what I was going to 
say. 


Mr. Godfrey: It was done in order to heat 
up Darcy’s dream development up in north 
Pickering and has been shown to be a truly 
feasible thing. The only problem is we need 
it down in Ajax right now, not in the future, 
but it’s quite feasible. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you want to add any- 
thing to that, Dennis? Who’s paying for it? 


Mr. Caplice: I think Dr. Godfrey is cor- 
rect. The study has been completed. The 
Ministry of Energy funded the study and it 
was done by outside consultants and _ it’s 
shown to be, for X number of dollars, a 
feasible thing to harness some of the heat 
that is rejected from the Pickering nuclear 
station to possibly heat the homes that may 
ultimately be built in the North Pickering 
project. 

It’s a very difficult thing, though, to con- 
vert that amount of heat into the existing 
home systems in a town like Ajax where 
you've got a mix of oil and gas and other 
things. 


Mr. Godfrey: It would keep the road clear 
of snow. 


Mr. Caplice: Oh yes; there’s tremendous 
quantities of heat, but you’d have tremen- 
dous quantities of water. You have billions 
of gallons of water and you have lots of 
Btus, and it’s a matter of the engineering 
to harness that. The heat pump system looks 
like the best way to approach that. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, in that 
same connection could I ask a supplementary 
question in connection with the Townsend 
town site and the Niagara generating station? 
Is there not a study being made at this par- 
ticular time in the same connection? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That is not a nuclear sta- 
tion. Would that make any difference? It 
doesn’t make any difference. The same thing 
could be done there. 
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Mr. Godfrey: Mr. Chairman, the Hearn 
plant puts hot water into the bay every day 
and that’s generated there. 


Mr. Gaunt: Okay, on legal services, Mr. 
Chairman, may I ask the minister what’s the 
latest development on the Dow suit? Have 
we had anything new on that one? I mean, 
after all, “the polluter must pay’ and I am 
wondering how we stand on that. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As the hon. member well 
knows, that has been in the hands of the 
Attorney General since about 1972. The 
latest information I have is that the various 
examinations of pleadings and affidavits has 
been completed. The action originally in- 
cluded the American parent company. That 
has been stricken from the records. So we 
are just going against the Canadian subsidi- 
ary. it is in the hands of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and I believe Mr. John Robinette is 
counsel. It is now a matter of setting the 
matter down for trial. I understand the 
necessary pleadings have been completed, 
documents have been served, examinations 
for discovery have been completed and it is 
just a matter of setting it down for trial. 
Every possible method of delay by the de- 
fendant has been used to frustrate getting 
this matter to trial, and that has been a very 
costly procedure. Of course, the hon. mem- 
ber knows, I think the present counsel is 
the third counsel. The matter started out 
with the present Deputy Attorney General 
when he was in private practice. When he 
again came back to the Ministry of the 
Attorney General it was given to one 
Charles Dubin, QC, who had it for a couple 
of years. He was appointed to the bench, he 
had to give it up, and now it is in the hands 
of John Robinette. So I have been assured 
by the present Attorney Genera] that this 
matter is going to go forward. It’s just a 
matter of getting it down for trial. 


Mr. Gaunt: Is there any sort of time 
frame within which it might be thought 
that will happen? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would think that if you 
and I are in this room this time next year, 


Murray, we will have some up-to-date in- 
formation as to the success or otherwise of 
that case. 


Mr. Godfrey: Are you taking any bets? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We'll also know about the 
effect of all that sediment in the St. Clair 
River. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, the time _ is 
moving on. I wanted to get some informa- 
tion before we closed today, or at least ask 
the minister for some information, and with 
your permission may I do that now so that 
we might have the information on Monday? 
I wondered if I could get the minister to 
provide the date showing the levels of hydro- 
carbon content and PCB content of the 
Stouffville water supply, how often this was 
monitored and what were the results? 
Further, could I have the data which the 
ministry has in respect to the ministry’s 
monitoring of the company’s monitoring of 
that landfill site? The ministry monitors 
quarterly, I believe, I think the minister 
indicated that in the House the other day, 
and if I could have those results I would 
certainly appreciate it. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, fine. That will be 
available. 


Mr. Gaunt: I am just wondering, Mr. 
Chairman, and perhaps we should have 
worked this out before we convened today. 
I am wondering in view of the fact that the 
other three votes are pretty major, pretty 
large votes is it the intention—and it would 
be my suggestion—that we pass the first vote 
today and divide up the remaining time on 
the other three votes? 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Shall vote 1901 carry? 
Vote 1901 agreed to. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: We will adjourn now 
and meet again on Monday. 


‘The committee adjourned at 12:25 p.m. 
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LEGISEATURE OF ONTARTO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:48 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


(continued ) 


On vote 1902, environmental assessment 
and planning programme: 


‘Mr. Godfrey: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to put my question again 
as to whether the questions which were de- 
posited formerly with the committee have 
been answered as yet. Do we have any 
answers as yet? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: We have two of them 
here, one on deep well disposal— 


Mr. Godfrey: I won't delay you, if you 
would just pass me the copies. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: —the one on milk. 


(Mr. Godfrey: The one on milk and the 
confirmation as to no prosecution? If you 
recall, during the last session, I asked if 
you would confirm to me that there had 
been no prosecutions of the mills mentioned 
in this article since 1971 until the Marathon 
one. I believe that was the date I gave. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Can we give you that 
tomorrow? 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, on the ‘same 
point, does the minister have the information 
which I asked for? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: We'll have that tomorrow 
as well. That will be on the last vote so 
well have that in lots of time for you 
tomorrow. That’s on— 


Mr. Gaunt: Stouffville. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Whitchurch-Stouffville. 


Mr. Godfrey: I would also ask if we may 
read into the minutes the questions I’ve 
asked, dated November 22, having to do 
with the number of times the advisory level 
for air pollution has been exceeded in Sud- 
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bury, Windsor, Hamilton and Toronto; the 
number of occasions the Solid Waste Advis- 
ory Board has met during the past 18 months; 
the number, name and professional affiliation 
of each member and stipend paid for meeting. 

The third question was on how many 
occasions during the past 18 months has an 
application for a sanitary land fill site been 
refused? If I can read those into the records, 
thank you. 


Hon. 'Mr. Kerr: Can we have a copy of 
those? 


Mr. Godfrey: I’ve already sent you a letter. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s fine because it takes 
a little while to get the Instant Hansard 
these days from committee. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall we discuss vote 1902 
item by item? 


(Mr. Godfrey: Mr. Chairman, I felt the ar- 
rangement the last time, whereby we ranged 
over the items and then had the vote, was 
satisfactory to me. 


Mr. Chairman: Did you want to do the 
whole vote? 


Mr. Gaunt: I think so. It concerns pollu- 
tion in its totality and I think it would be 
logical to take the whole vote. 


Mr. Chairman: On vote 1902, we'll discuss 
the whole vote. Mr. Wildman. 


Mr. Bain. He’s not here. 
Mr. Chairman: I’m sorry, Mr. Bain. 


Mr. Bain: Thank you very much. Id like 
to raise three matters with the minister in 
this area of pollution and I would be quite 
agreeable to treat them in any manner the 
minister would like. Would it be all right 
with you if I dealt with the first item and 
you responded to that or do you want me to 
go over all three of them? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What is this on? 


‘Mr. Bain: I want to deal with three items 
in the area of pollution. One is Swastika’s 
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water and sewage; two, Round Lake; and 
three, mercury in Lake Timiskaming. I 
thought if you were agreeable, I could deal 
with them one at a time and maybe we 
could exchange ideas rather than leave them 
and have you respond to them all at once. 
I am open to suggestions. Which way would 
you like to do it? 


Hon. 'Mr. Kerr: You can carry on and some 
of the information will be gathered for me 
if I haven’t got it in the meantime. 


Mr. Bain: I like your answers better on 
your own. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: I will as much as I can. 


Mr. Bain: The first one is something I 
know the minister is familiar with—we dis- 
cussed it last March in your supplementary 
estimates—and that is the problem of pollu- 
tion in the Swastika area. 


You'll recall that at that time I mentioned 
that a large portion of the community was 
without adequate sewage and you promised 
to check into it. You felt they would have 
a reasonably good chance if they put in an 
application. A reason for the severity is that 
two communal septic tanks are not working, 
by admission of your own ministry’s reports, 
and basically raw sewage is going into the 
Blanche River. 


In other parts of the community, the cess- 
pools and individual septic tanks are also 
not working and raw sewage is flowing out 
of the ground into ditches along the roads 
and highways, et cetera. I would like to 
know, if the minister would be good enough 
to give us an updating, where exactly is the 
application for Swastika’s water and sewage? 
It’s been submitted on behalf of the com- 
munity and I’d like to know what its status 
is right now. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That is— 


Mr. Bain: Swastika is part of Kirkland 
Lake. It’s in northeastern Ontario; Mr. 
Joseph, I believe, is the co-ordinator for that 
area. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: If I remember correctly, 
I don’t believe that development js included 
in our estimates for next year. We are pro- 
ceeding at the present time with field in- 
vestigations in order to establish what we 
call an MBR rating. Apparently there are 
some serious health problems in the com- 
munity as a result of lack of communal serv- 
ices. We're aware that because of the rock 
formation any servicing there is going to be 
rather expensive but we’re proceeding with 


getting a rating and with designs. We ex- 
pect to complete design and complete en- 
gineering and, hopefully, the work can start 
sometime during the 1978-79 fiscal year. 
That is the thinking right now. If it turns 
out that the MBR rating is exceptionally high 
—we're looking at 800 or between 800 and, 
say, 1200 which indicates that the wells may 
be contaminated or that there is an overflow 
of sewage in the event there are septic sys- 
tems or this type of thing—we’ll have to ad- 
vance that. We'll have to attempt to find the 
funds in order to advance that project, based 
on that rating. There are certain things 
which have to be done before we can con- 
tract the work out as you appreciate. One 
may be an OMB approval. In the event that 
that isn’t necessary because of our rather 
generous financing arrangements we may, as 
I say, have to advance it to the next fiscal 
year rather than the 1978-79 fiscal year. 


‘Mr. Bain: The reason I bring it up is, as 
the minister has indicated, there is a real 
health hazard involved. There are other parts 
of Timiskaming where you had water and 
sewage facilities on the drawing board, so 
to speak, and when the restraint programme 
came in these were removed. In those other 
communities there is not quite the same dire 
need because here there is a real health 
hazard. I’m sure the Timiskaming health unit 
hasn’t taken action simply because it doesn’t 
want to have to throw people out of their 
homes. As I say, there is raw sewage that 
flows right down into ditches along the 
streets and along the highway; what I’m 
afraid of is that there is a real possibility of 
an epidemic there in the summertime. It’s 
been getting worse over the last few years, 
instead of better. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What is the population of 
Swastika? 


Mr. Bain: The population of Swastika, I 
would say, is approximately 600 people. 


Mr. Mancini: Marv Shore has never been 
to so many estimates. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


(Hon, Mr. Kerr: I think I’ve had corre- 
spondence with you about this. 


Mr. Bain: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: As I say, when we have 
some more information regarding our design 


and the MBR rating, I'll get back to you. 


Mr. Bain: Okay. Thank you very much. 
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The second item is in the same area; it’s 
Round Lake. We’ve exchanged a couple of 
letters on Round Lake. The problem there 
is that there are cottage developments around 
the lake. It’s quite a pleasant lake; it has 
been used for a considerable length of time 
for recreation. But over the years there has 
been an increase in the amount of algae 
blooms. In fact, the problem of sewage for 
Swastika is connected, because the sewage 
from Swastika eventually gets into Round 
Lake. 


The ministry has been monitoring Round 
Lake, and I was wondering what the results 
of that monitoring have been and what you 
see as kind of a long-term strategy for res- 
cuing Round Lake. As I say, there are a 
number of cottage communities there, and 
they've enjoyed Round Lake for quite some 
time. As I’m sure you can appreciate, they 
don’t want to see their summer recreation 
deteriorate to a point where it can’t be used 
any more. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As you know, we had a 
sampling programme carried out during the 
past year. This involved local citizens. Some 
of the tests are relatively straightforward and 
simple; you don’t need a technician or a 
scientist to do them. One of the problems, as 
you say, is algae, chlorophyll and the weed 
that develops from that, which not only 
makes the lake difficult to enjoy but, because 
of the degree of nutrient enrichment, it affects 
the water generally that might be used either 
for drinking or any other purposes. We have 
received samplings as a result of this pro- 
gramme this summer. 


Through literature to the citizens of Round 
Lake, we have indicated how they can mini- 
mize the problem; for example, the type of 
detergents they should use and that sort of 
thing. Hopefully, by our inspecting and cor- 
recting defects in their septic systems,’ 
whether they involve domestic runoff from 
their sinks, say, or whatever toilet facilities 
they have, as well as by collecting informa- 
tion through this sort of self-help programme, 
we can find exactly where these problems 
are and correct them. 


Mr. Bain: Could you make available the 
results of the sampling that was done this 
summer? Also, how much of the problem do 
you think is caused locally by the cottages 
and residences around Round Lake, and what 
proportion do you think is caused by sewage 
that goes into the Blanche River in Swas- 
tika? Thirdly, is there any sewage that’s still 
getting into Round Lake from the sewage 


facility for Kirkland Lake, which was in- 
stalled a few years ago? 


[4:00] 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We think at least half the 
problem is because of sewage in the Blanche 
River. There is no question as you have said, 
that the project is needed in that township. 
Until that nutrient, the phosphates, coming 
into the Blanche River and into Round Lake 
is minimized, that problem will exist. 


Without being really accurate as to 
whether it is 50-50 or 60-40, there are some 
problems with individual domestic treatment 
facilities there. That, of course, has to be 
corrected and it has to be corrected! on an 
individual basis by sort of dealing with both 
aspects: One by way of a communal system, 
and one by way of individual correction. 
Hopefully, the weed problem basically and 
the phosphorous problem basically can be 
reduced substantially in Round Lake. I can 
get you that information, the result of any 
statistics we have as a result of this sum- 
mer’s programme. 


Mr. Bain: Are any of the problems in 
Round Lake traceable to the sewage plant 
in Kirkland Lake? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I am not aware of that. It 
could very well be. It may be hard to sepa- 
rate what is coming from the Swastika area 
and what is coming from Kirkland Lake. 


Mr. Bain: Kirkland Lake had a sewage 
plant put in a few years ago and it was 
supposed to prevent any more sewage from 
Kirkland Lake going into Round Lake. Could 
you have your officials check and see if, at 
times of overflow or something like this in 
the sewage plant in Kirkland, discharges are 
still going into Round Lake? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Fry, do you have any 
idea of whether or not Kirkland Lake is a 
problem? 


Mr. Fry: No, I haven’t any information on 
that. I could attempt to get some before 
4:30 p.m. if you would like. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What type of plant is it? 
Is it primary treatment? 


Mr. Fry: I am sorry, Mr. Kerr; again, that 
is not the programme I am specifically in- 
volved in. I don’t have any details. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It shouldn’t be a problem 
if it is a secondary plant, unless it lacks 


phosphate removal of some kind. It must be 


a relatively new plant, isn’t it? 
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Mr. Bain: Yes. If we could have some of 
that information I think it would be very 
helpful to the people of the area. When 
you referred to Swastika and you made the 
connection between Swastika, Blanche River 
and Round Lake—and it is a valid connec- 
tion—it brings me back to ask, when do you 
see that study being completed as to the 
desirability of Swastika’s position? I was 
thinking, because of the severity of the 
problem, could we not have that study done 
perhaps more quickly than normally might be 
the case? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That should be done in a 
matter of weeks. It is a matter of getting at 
it—to establish the MBR rating you mean? 
What priority the project should have? 


Mr. Sharpe: I wouldn’t think there would 
be any delay in getting the project rated. 
The question is how soon we can get at that 
particular project. The minister has indicated 
that the engineering will go forward and 
that will be the first step to deciding how 
the project will go. 


Mr. Bain: Okay. As soon as that informa- 
tion becomes available to you will you share 
it with usP I would appreciate the minister 
making available any information he has on 
Swastika and Round Lake as it becomes 
available to him. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Bain: The other area is Lake Timis- 
kaming and the mercury in Lake Timis- 
kaming. 

As I’m sure the minister is aware, we have 
exchanged a number of letters on mercury 
contamination in Lake Timiskaming. I would 
like to know basically what sort of pro- 
gramme the ministry has to overcome the 
problem, in particular in Lake Timiskam- 
ing. What sort of goals do you have in mind? 
When do you think you can achieve them? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As you know, the problem 
with mercury—wherever it’s a problem, 
whether it’s the English-Wabigoon, or St. 
Clair, or any other part of the province—is 
it’s something that really was created over 
a period of time up to the time when it was 
discovered. In other words, you discover that 
mercury is contained in certain species of fish 
at a certain level; it may be safe or unsafe. 
The readings in Timiskaming don’t compare 
with some of the other parts of the province 
where— 


Mr. Bain: That’s small consolation! 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I realize that, but you’re 
looking at a long-term remedy here and I 
think the question of the source is something 
that we have to look at. 


There’s a claim, of course, that there is a 
natural source of mercury in certain areas 
of the province where we can’t identify a 
specific source. We have reading mercury 
levels in some species of fish miles from 
where there is any known source—or man- 
made source, shall we say, or man-created 
source, 


For example, some of these old mine 
tailings areas are a problem; I’m hoping I 
will be getting some money from the 
newest lottery that we have in this province 
to apply to cleaning up abandoned mining 
areas. Where we can't really identify the 
owner, or the owner is no longer in business, 
or he’s no longer in the province, rather than 
attempt to pinpoint the blame, these funds 
can be used to clean up these areas—to stop 
the leaching, to remove the mine tailings to 
a safer location and, hopefully, this will in 
fact have some effect on the mercury levels 
or certain other forms of contamination in 
fish that were getting at the present time. 


Whether or not we should get into dredg- 
ing sediments from the bottom is still very 
controversial. One school says we should 
leave them alone because they will form a 
hard crust which will not, therefore, fur- 
ther contaminate fish. Other people say the 
only way to reduce the levels in the fish is to 
get rid of the sediments on the bottom. 
There are some experts on both sides and 
this, of course, is a point that’s involved in 
the Dow case. 


In any event, there’s a long-term remedy 
here, rather than just analysing fish, keeping 
our fingers crossed and hoping the levels will 
go down because we have eliminated the in- 
dustrial or commercial sources. We know 
there is a possibility that abandoned mines 
may be a continuous source and that source 
may have been in existence for a number of 
years. It may be the original cause of the 
problem. 


Mr. Bain: This is my immediate concern 
with Lake Timiskaming. At some points in 
our correspondence you did indicate what 
you've said now. Then at other points you’ve 
taken the other line that it was impossible 
to indicate that there was a specific con- 
tributing source. In the case of Lake Timis- 
kaming it’s Farr (Mill) Creek and if you 
look at the mercury sediments study done in 
1975 by your ministry you will find that of 
eight waterways going into the lake only 
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Farr (Mill) Creek had a significantly high 
level. The average was 0.6 parts per million 
and usually in sediments a significant level 
is 0.3. 

This and other things you have said and 
echoed today led me to indicate that would 
be a good place to start. What was bothering 
me was that you mention in a letter dated 
November 4 that Farr (Mill) Creek is not 
currently contributing mercury in significant 
quantities to the lake so I was beginning to 
wonder if you were not going to pursue Farr 
(Mill) Creek. 

The problem with Farr (Mill) Creek is that 
the mercury has already been leached down 
to a significantly low level—mean low in the 
sense of the water table; in the sense of the 
horizon of the soil—and it’s collected in the 
channel of the creek and in a delta of the 
creek. One of the things I would like to see 
done is a dam or a collecting area constructed 
so that no further leaching of mercury could 
get into the lake from that creek; and perhaps 
dredging of the delta to make sure that no 
more mercury was contributed to the lake. 


What are your thoughts on attacking the 
problem of Farr (Mill) Creek? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think Farr (Mill) Creek, 
in spite of what I said in November, is still 
a problem. The levels there are still higher 
than we want to see them and, as I indicated, 
we think they may be attributed to mining 
activities up the creek. If those are active 
mines, again, we want to make sure that it 
isn’t the leaching which is the cause of prob- 
lems. If it’s a question of an abandoned mine 
and leaching again we hope to do something 
about that. 


Mr. Bain: I don’t want to mislead the 
committee. You didn’t say definitely that it 
wasn't Farr (Mill) Creek. It was just that you 
seemed to be taking a different turn in 
comparison to what you had been saying 
about a month before. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think it’s still—the top 
level, the maximum level, was still above the 
0.5 parts per million which we consider a 
safe level. 


Mr. Bain: Would you consider doing a 
fairly short-run study? I don’t want one that’s 
going to go on for quite a long time, but 
make a decision. I think the decision should 
be that a dam or catchment area be built 
on the creek and that the delta itself be 
dredged. Do you think we could have some 
definite answers on that? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I’m hoping I’m going to 
have a decision on this programme before 
this House prorogues in December. It’s a 
matter of inventory of those areas where 
there are mining operation problems, whether 
it’s in the Timmins area or the Moira River 
or some other spot up north. We're going to 
inventory those areas where we know there 
are mine tailings—the money we're going to 
get will be allocated for that purpose so 
that the programme can move ahead with 
some dispatch. 


[4:15] 


Mr. Bain: You mentioned reclaiming the 
tailings areas themselves. In the case of 
Cobalt, the mines which contributed to the 
problem of mercury have long since disap- 
peared. They had a very primitive method if 
you compare it to today’s method. Most of 
the mercury was placed there in the 1910s or 
1900s and they used mercury only for a 
short time in the smelting process. Tremend- 
ous quantities—tons and tons of mercury— 
were used and escaped. Obviously it wasn't a 
very efficient process and they didn’t use it 
for too many years. While they did, an awful 
lot of mercury was wasted, got into the soil, 
flowed down to the rock level then flowed 
along the rock into the tributaries of Farr 
(Mill) Creek and finally right into Lake 
Timiskaming. One thing I think you’d find 
if you started to reclaim the mill sites, not 
just the tailings but actually the old mill sites 
themselves, is that you probably would not 
pay for the entire operation but you certainly 
would make a considerable amount of money. 


Last fall we went to a site where there had 
been a mill and even today there are still 
globules of mercury in the soil, so it’s still 
there in quite a quantity. If you would con- 
sider doing something about Farr (Mill) 
Creek, you would stop any more leaching 
into the lake, and even if you don’t reclaim 
the actual mill sites right away, at least by 
attacking the problem of Farr (Mill) Creek 
youll prevent any further leaching of mer- 
cury into the lake. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I was handed a note here 
that Dr. Jemelow who is a Swedish expert 
says there are 100,000 metric tons per year 
of mercury descending on the earth’s surface 
through degasification of the earth’s crust. 
We may be fighting a losing battle here. Who 
knows? 


Mr. Bain: I would wonder why so much 
of it happened to descend on the delta of 
Farr (Mill) Creek. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think it’s because we 
have such a sophisticated efficient monitoring 
and testing programme. I’m sure we never 
hear much about mercury in Quebec. I don’t 
think they've got a programme where they 
are really trying to find it. We've got scien- 
tists running all over the place testing. 


Mr.. Makarchuk: On that same point, if I 
can intervene, I heard a_ broadcast from 
Quebec where they have supposedly devised 
a new process of extricating the mercury 
from the streams. This is by using some kind 
of vegetation. Have you heard anything of 
that? Are you aware of this new development? 
I think it was developed by Laval Univer- 
sity. 


Hon. 
sludge. 


Mr. I think it’s a kind of 


Kerr: 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, it’s a type of vegeta- 
tion which has the ability to absorb mercury 
out of the water stream. They intend to use 
it. It is apparently an effective and efficient 
absorber of the organic or inorganic mercury, 
whatever it is. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Let’s hope it’s cledoforra. 
We don’t have any problems in Round Lake. 
It’s only weeds. 


Mr. Bain: When do you expect some sort 
of battle plan on Farr (Mill) Creek, for 


example? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As I say, early in the new 
year. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I'd like to discuss the 
Canborough deep well proposal in my riding. 
In my discussion with the minister, the im- 
pression conveyed to me was that Cambrian 
Disposal had the backing of the ministry in 
the project at this point in time. I wonder 
if the minister would care to make a state- 
ment on that? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Did you say, Mr. Miller, 
that we had approved the proposal for the 
well in Canborough? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I said I just get the im- 
pression that the ministry is backing Cam- 
brian Disposal. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you mean financially or 
morally? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Either way. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think the best way to 
answer your question, Mr. Miller, is, first of 
all, as I mentioned here before, this matter 
is before the Environmental Assessment 
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Board. It is sort of sub judice to some extent 
in that the ministry should not be comment- 
ing on something that is before the board. In 
a situation like this, as in most or all applica- 
tions before the Environmental Assessment 
Board, a company makes a proposal for the 
disposal of waste, whether it’s industrial 
liquid waste or domestic waste. The proposi- 
tion is made to the ministry and unless we see 
some very obvious problems or defects in the 
proposal and we have no objection to the 
proposal, it’s then that that company has to 
satisfy the Environmental Assessement Board. 
We don’t take sides at that stage. 


We realize that there is a problem involv- 
ing industrial liquid waste disposal sites. We 
haven’t got enough of them in the province. 
There is still a certain amount of illegal dump- 
ing going on directly into some of our 
streams and creeks and down manholes and 
were very concerned about it. Therefore we 
have to have approved facilities in order to 
handle this type of waste. 

All I'm saying at this point of time is that 
when that hearing reconvenes in January, our 
ministry officials will be there to answer any 
questions and give whatever information we 
have about the proposal. The company has 
to do the same thing. There will be ques- 
tions asked by any interested citizen at that 
hearing. Then, with all this information, tech- 
nical and otherwise, the board has to con- 
sider the transcript of the evidence and then 
come to a decision and make a recommenda- 
tion. It then goes to my ministry where we 
have to consider the recommendation of the 
assessment board. 

This is something were doing in respect 
to many applications before the board. We 
have them almost on a weekly basis. There 
is no question of taking sides, of working 
with the company against anybody, or any- 
thing like that. We’re there to provide what 
we feel is independent, unbiased information 
about the proposal and the people in our 
technical branch, of course are required to 
give that evidence before the board hearing 
in a public forum. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Thank you. I hope these 
remarks are correct. As a member of the 
Legislature and member of the Liberal 
caucus, I would say that we realize there 
is a problem and that we would like to give 
some assistance and perhaps some input into 
resolving this problem. I assure vou, Mr. 
Minister, that I would like to co-operate to 
the fullest in this regard. 

However, I think you are aware that there 
is a lot of public resentment to it, and justi- 
fiably so. I would like to say at the outset 
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that when I did go to you to ask for some 
assistance from your ministry they did co- 
operate. I would hope that they will work 
on behalf of the people as well as the in- 
dustry itself. 


It brings us to another question, the fact 
that these wells are abandoned gas wells, 
I believe. Is it proper to discuss this further 
under the circumstances? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I wish you wouldn't, not 
in any specific way. 


Mr. G. I. ‘Miller: There are a couple of 
areas I would like to clear up. Are they 
abandoned gas wells? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Ed, do you have the 
answer for that? This is Mr. Ed Turner of 
my ministry. 


Mr. Turner: The well in question was 
drilled as an exploratory oil and gas well, 
and is now abandoned. It’s actually plugged 
as required by the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources in its regulations. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Did it produce any gas 
then? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Not a heck of a lot I 
wouldn’t think. 


Mr. Turner: I don’t have any real detail. I 
understand there was a tiny bit of gas, but 
not enough in commercial quantities. 


Mr. G. I. ‘Miller: What kind of chemicals 
will be put— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s the type of informa- 
tion that would be made available at the 
hearing. As I explained before, knowing how 
these hearings are held and the process of 
these hearings, should any information come 
out at the hearing that you may feel that 
»eople should have a chance to look at and 
study, and not be taken by surprise, sufficient 
time would be given, either by way of ad- 
journment of those hearings or reconvening 
at a later date. But all the information in 
detail regarding the type of material that will 
be deposited in that well, in the event that 
it’s approved, will be made known by the 
company—and by the ministry, in the event 
that the company is not asked that question. 


Mr. G. I. ‘Miller: What is being done at 
the present time with this type of material 
then? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: At the present time, I 
believe, some of it is taken to another well, 
isn’t it? Or to the Beare Road siteP Is that 
correct, generally? 


‘Mr. 


‘Mr. G. I. Miller: Are we doing anything 
at the ministry towards having any experi- 
mental programmes for disposing of this by 
recycling? 


Turner: That’s correct, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There are some plants that 
are recycling their own liquid waste. For 
example, the plant in, I believe, Sudbury 
—Inco—does a certain amount of recycling. 
Do you want to enlarge on that, Ed? 


Mr. Turner: There are plants that are re- 
cycling certain types of waste and certain 
wastes are being used for other uses such 
as phosphorous removal in sewage treatment 
plants. But other than that, there is a very 
limited application of recycling at the 
moment. 


Mr. G. I. ‘Miller: Can they be? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: If I could read some of 
the— Mr. Godfrey has asked certain ques- 
tions about our general programme of indus- 
trial liquid waste. It might give you some 
of this information that applies generally to 
disposal of waste of this kind. But the main 
concern is the potenial for polluting potable 
ground water sources. In this regard, the 
following factors are evaluated: Stability of 
geological formation into which waste will 
be injected; location of any known geological 
faults in the vicinity of the proposed loca- 
tion; isolation of the formation—that is, is it 
adequately sealed from the surface—the de- 
sign of the well to ensure maximum protec- 
tion to potable waters; design of surface 
facilities to ensure minimal risk of spills 
and environmental damage in the event of 
a spill; and the materials of construction 
of tanks, piping, et cetera, all have to be 
made known. 


With respect to the operation of the well 
for disposal purposes, conditions and require- 
ments are imposed which are designed as 
safeguards against environmental degradation. 
A limitation is placed on the maximum op- 
erating pressure to ensure that the antici- 
pated fracturing pressure of the formation is 
never exceeded. Operating pressures are re- 
quired to be automatically logged and the 
data are to be submitted to the ministry as 
required. A monitoring system capable of de- 
tecting leakage in the injection tubing is 
required—this is normally accomplished by 
continuous pressure monitoring of the annular 
space between the injection tubing and the 
well casing which is filled with an inert 
fluid. A continuous monitoring programme 
on fresh water wells in the vicinity of the 
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proposed well must be developed—if no wells 
exist the proponent may be required to de- 
velop wells, in other words, water wells, to 
monitor fresh water supplies or in some cases, 
an acceptable alternative may be the mon- 
itoring of oil and gas producing wells in the 
vicinity of the disposal area. An automatic 
shutdown system which will shut down the 
injection pumps should leakage occur must 
be provided. 


There’s an awful lot of other stuff here, 
but I would be happy to give you a copy of 
this letter. The safeguards are numerous, 
however, and that’s why we in the ministry 
have accepted the principle of deep-well 
disposal. The possibility of anything going 
wrong then is very remote. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: The safeguards perhaps 
are numerous, Mr. Minister, but it’s the red 
tape involved—if something does go wrong, 
it’s a real concern. In face of all this, and 
perhaps after having a hearing and things 
still point “go” and the people are still not 
satisfied, would you in your position, still 
support it in the face of opposition from a 
particular area? 


[4:30] 


‘Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s a hypothetical ques- 
tion. Again, we are getting back to the par- 
ticular project, it’s really not fair and proper 
that you should be asking these questions. 
An awful lot will depend on the results of the 
Environmental Assessment Board hearing and 
that board’s recommendation, and I don’t 
want to prejudge that at all now. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Would you give any con- 
sideration to Bill 160, which was introduced 
by my colleague, the member for Windsor- 
Walkerville (Mr. B. Newman), making the 
suggestion— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, we really have con- 
sidered the idea of the ministry getting into 
the construction of plants of this kind. I feel, 
first of all, that private enterprise can prob- 
ably do a good job in this field under our 
‘monitoring and supervision and surveillance. 
‘You are talking about a whole new pro- 
gramme that could cost millions and millions 
of dollars, and you know we are having 
trouble these days finding enough money to 
build water and sewage plants. 


Maybe the better remedy is that the com- 
panies that generate this waste should be re- 
quired, before they start in operation, to 
satisfy the ministry that they have a method 
of disposal that is adequate and acceptable 
to the ministry. In other words, if a company 
like Petrosar is going to generate waste, be- 


fore they have a permit to go ahead and 
operate as an industry, one of the things they 
must have, as well as johns for male and 
female employees, is a programme of ade- 
quate disposal of any waste that company 
may generate. If that responsibility is on the 
company by way of legislation, then they will 
be required to find some outfit or company 
to treat the waste and dispose of it safely, 
rather than the government getting into a 
very expensive new programme. It may have 
to be a combination of both. 

I don’t have in mind at this point to pro- 
vide some incentives and some encourage- 
ment for more people to get into the business, 
but if you know the history of industrial 
liquid waste, the companies that are in exist- 
ence today are having a hard time to com- 
ply with our regulations and make a reason- 
able profit. As long as we allow landfill dis- 
posal of industrial liquid waste, in my 
opinion the plants won’t make an adequate 
profit to keep in operation. But every type 
and method is being considered and, I think, 
is in operation in one form or another right 
now. The Tricil plant in Mississauga, for ex- 
ample, although it really can’t handle all 
types of waste, and is in some trouble be- 
cause of that—that type of pre-treatment, 
coupled with deep-well disposal, may be a 
method of disposal. We have plants in 
Hamilton and in St. Catharines that are 
handling the whole destruction process at 
that plant. They are complaining that they 
are not getting enough customers. It’s some- 
what like sanitary landfill; as long as— 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How do these plants 
operate at the present time? Are they hand- 
ling liquid waste? 


‘Hon. Mr. Kerr: They are handling liquid 
waste. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: And recycling? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Not every type; it depends 
on the toxicity of some of the waste. Some 
of them are recycling. Markets for the re- 
cycled products are another question they 
have to be concerned with. But as far as Mr. 
Newman’s bill is concerned, to get back to 
your original question, we are not dismissing 
that answer or remedy by any means. We 
have considered it, but hopefully we can 
find other methods that don’t involve the 
provincial government in such an_ initial 
expenditure. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How many plants are 
recycling at the present time? Do you have 
that? Private companies? 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: This is really on another 
vote but we can do it, I guess. The chairman 
went to sleep a little while ago. There is a 
Tricil plant, as I mentioned, in Mississauga. 
There is a company in St. Catharines, the 
D and D group. There is also Ontario Liquid 
Waste Disposal] Limited in the region of 
Hamilton-Wentworth. I guess that is all I 
have listed here but I know there are more 
of them. There is Interflow Systems Lim- 
ited, in Hamilton; another company. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Do they recycle it and 
reduce it? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Not all of them. Some of 
them do. I think the plant in Hamilton is 
doing a certain amount of recycling of spent 
oils, for example. There is some sale of that 
to municipalities for other uses. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Does Tricil Limited re- 
duce it to any degree? How does their oper- 
ation work? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You might explain the 
process of Tricil in relation to ultimate deep- 
well disposal. What does Tricil do with some 
of the toxic wastes? 


Mr. Turner: Mr. Chairman, Tricil operates 
two generators in the province, one in Mis- 
sissauga and one in the Sarnia area. It also 
operates a landfill site designated for indus- 
trial waste in the Sarnia area. It also oper- 
ates at the peresent time a disposal plant in 
the Sarnia area. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Is there any reduction? 
Is it a reducing action or is it just—recycling 
indicates that there has to be a reduction in 
the quantity but is that the case? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What they are doing is 
incinerating and there is also a lagoon pro- 
cess for treatment. The incineration is the 
type of treatment that reduces the toxicity 
of certain liquid wastes and from there, 
there may be a type of deep well disposal. 
In other words, it is not completely destroyed 
whereby it can be recycled or put down 
an ordinary sewer system; because there is 
some degree of toxicity left, you require 
some other type of disposal. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Then in your opinion, it 
is not possible to recycle it from the resources 
built up at this point in time? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I will ask Mr. Turner but 
recycling is only in respect to certain prod- 
ucts which are reusable or marketable; isn’t 
that correct? 


Mr. Turner: That’s totally correct. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How many sites—you 
mentioned the lagoon type—of waste storage, 
industrial storage do we have in the pro- 
vince? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you know how many 
plants have lagoons? I think that certainly 
the ones in the Sarnia area, Moore township, 
Goodfellow, have the lagoon process. Tricil 
has a lagoon. I don’t know if there are any 
others. 


Mr. Turner: Yes, there is a company in the 
St. Catharines-Niagara area which has a 
lagoon. Most of these lagoons are for re- 
claiming waste oil. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: There are just two then? 
One in Sarnia and one in St. Catharines? 


Mr. Turner: Yes, to the best of my knowl- 
edge. There may be some other small ones 
around that I am not aware of. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Are we exporting it at 
the present time—some of this industrial 
waste? 


Mr. Mancini: Sell it to the Arabs. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It seems to me that some 
of this waste is going to an American plant 
in the Niagara Falls area for treatment. 
There was until a few years ago, certainly. 
Some of it is being shipped over the border 
into northern New York. Chemtrol] is the 
name of the outfit there. But it’s not some- 
thing we want either to import or export to 
any degree. 


Mr. Godfrey: I had understood that this is 
now being put in a sanitary landfill site. 
There was a statement by the general man- 
ager of the company that pointed out the 
urgency of having the Canborough well ap- 
proved because this is at present being 
dumped into a landfill site. Is this not so? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: In northern New York? 
Mr. Godfrey: No, in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Well, there is the Beare 
Road, site. 


Mr. Godfrey: Is this where this industrial 
waste is going now—into a landfill site? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Just some of it, yes. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I think one of the mem- 
bers of the committee would like to speak. 
He has to leave. He thought he was on 
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second. I would yield if I could come back 
to this point if it is not going to be much 
inconvenience to you. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We will be dealing with 
it extensively under vote 1904 anyway. 


Mr. Lane: I certainly appreciate the hon. 
member letting me in. I have a meeting that 
I didn't know I was supposed to be at; I’m 
already half an hour late. I do have some 
concerns under this vote, Mr. Minister, and 
I will be very brief. 


The radiation in the homes in Elliot Lake 
—because they were built on outcropping of 
ore or whatever the cause was—has frozen 
all construction there, I believe. I understand 
the survey is pretty well finished and yet I 
don’t think we’re moving on any of the build- 
ing programmes. We have a_ tremendous 
housing problem in that area as you are prob- 
ably aware. Could you tell me anything about 
this high level of radiation in the existing 
homes and how likely we are to be held up 
much longer in the building programme be- 
cause of it? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As you may know, there 
is a quartz vein that goes through the town- 
site of Elliot Lake and geologists believe it 
extends under the area in which some of the 
residential expansion is planned or is partly 
under way. As a result of that, we have stop- 
ped the construction that we were involved in 
in Elliot Lake. I believe there was a senior 
citizens home up there and we were involved 
in a subdivision. 

(Most of the development going on is either 
financed by the community itself through the 
CMAC or the companies, but all the develop- 
ment has been stopped at the present time. 
I think in many cases it wouldn’t be under 
way until the spring anyway pending this 
study and door to door survey by the Atomic 
Energy Control Board. 


The latest report we have was issued on 
November 22. Preliminary findings on a 
house to house survey indicate that 10 out 
of 490 properties examined tthe first three 
weeks of the programme require interim 
remedial to lower the level of contamination 
by radon gas. Then another 400—about one- 
third of the remaining 480—require further 
investigation. 

The report indicates really that the situa- 
tion isn’t quite as bad as originally antici- 
pated. Some of the homes that were vacant 
in the area were shut down. There was no 
ventilation. Those are the homes that had 
the high level readings. When there was 
forced ventilation they found that the read- 
ings went down. 


(But, as I say, this is an interim report we 
have from AECB and they will be finishing 
their complete survey hopefully by the end 
of this year. 

I think the report indicates that a lot of 
this is due to nature, and it may be difficult 
to find any remedy for that. 


[4:45] 


Mr. Lane: I understand that in new build- 
ings you can ventilate, at least, to help the 
situation. Can you do that in old buildings 
as well? In existing buildings? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. It may be that some 
of the areas that are at present earmarked 
for development will have to be changed. It’s 
not the whole town that is affected. It just 
seems to go right through the middle of the 
town, a distance of half a mile or so wide. 
It may mean the townsite will have to be 
moved out of the township area, rather than 
the present location. 


Mr. Lane: I understand the local munic- 
ipal council discontinued any building per- 
mits until after it is cleared up, so I assume 
there have been no permits issued at all. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Lane: Certainly we have to be care- 
ful about where we are building—that’s for 
sure. We got into some problems in Elliot 
Lake through not being careful enough over 
the years. But the housing programme is bad 
there and I just hope that the housing will 
not be held up longer than necessary. 


I was very pleased to hear you say that 
you hoped to get some funding from the pro- 
vincial Jottery to remedy another situation, 
and I assume that you should be getting 
some for this purpose, because it is a health- 
related problem. That is the quality of the 
drinking water in Elliot Lake and in the 
north shore area that is fed by the Serpent 
River. I understand that there have been 
some reasonably high tests of radiation in the 
Serpent River. There has been considerable 
concern expressed to me, and certainly I have 
some concern for the people along the north 
shore and especially the Indian reserve at 
Cutler, because of the seepage there. Do you 
have any comment on that, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The information that we 
have is that as far as the drinking water for 
the town is concerned, it is within our re- 
quirements—three picocuries per litre. One 
area that we are a little concerned about is 
the lower part of the Serpent River where 
there is an Indian reserve. Some of the wells 
have had some high readings. This survey 
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is being conducted by the federal govern- 
ment and hopefully we will be involved in 
a communal water system during the next 
fiscal year in that area. That will solve that 
problem. 


But, for the most part, the treatment facili- 
ties we have for the town of Elliot Lake’s 
drinking water supply—it’s free of contamina- 
tion. Other populations of the Serpent River 
basin have been investigated, and in all but 
two cases the analysis is acceptable. One area 
that isn’t is the village of Serpent River 
where it’s a little high—it’s about 4.5 pico- 
curies per litre instead of the three. You 
might be aware that the federal standard is 
10, so it’s higher than ours. Even though 
we're lower than the federal standard we 
are taking measures to correct that. We can 
use chemical water softening facilities on an 
individual basis, at least in the meantime, 
until we get a system built in there. And the 
other is the one I mentioned—the Serpent 
River Indian reserve. 


Mr. Lane: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Minister. I would like to speak further on 
that but I don’t have the time. 


There is just one other question, Mr. Chair- 
man, if you will allow me at this time and 
then I will be out of your hair. It doesn’t 
deal with this particular problem but I think 
it's maybe under pollution control plan- 
ning—the question of returnable and non- 
returnable bottles. I am getting a lot of the 
little corner grocery store people coming 
to me and saying, “How is it that we have to 
take back the bottles that are bought at the 
big chains and, while we have to pay cash 
for them, our distributor comes along and 
gives us a credit for the next order, with the 
result that we are sometimes out of pocket 
this money for a very long period of time?” 


I am just wondering if you are considering 
any kind of handling fee or something that 
would help these small businesses to be able 
to balance off the hardship they are suffering 
from having to buy these bottles from all the 
kids on the street, paying out the cash and 
then having to wait a period of time to get 
something for their cash. It also takes up time 
and considerable space in the store. I don’t 
know why but apparently, from what I am 
hearing, mother or dad does the shopping at 
the supermarket and buys the pop, but when 
the kid takes the bottles back, he takes them 
back to the corner store. It seems to me to 
be creating some problems. 


Mr. Yakabuski: They buy them in the city 
and want to haul them up to the little guy in 
rural Ontario. Metro penny-pinchers. That is 
the problem. 


Mr. Makarchuk: They haul them all the 
way to Barry’s Bay, don’t they? 


Mr. Yakabuski: They want to unload them 
on our little merchants. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There is no question that 
we require the co-operation of a lot of 
people. We must have the co-operation of the 
distributor and the retailer, as well as the 
customer. If, as you say, people are buying 
their pop in returnable bottles from the 
chain store when they are buying their week’s 
groceries or something and the kids are 
taking them back to the corner variety store 
during the week, if that is done in any great 
volume, it does create some inconvenience to 
that merchant. 


We didn’t see any other way of avoiding 
the mandatory requirement that merchants 
must take back a certain number per day of 
the kind, flavour and product that they sell. 
In other words, if they sell 7-Up in 16-ounce 
bottles, they have to take those empties back 
when they are brought into them up to a 
certain amount per day; I think it is 48 for a 
24-hour period or something like that. That 
was the only way. It is hard to give the 
merchant the option that he only has to 
accept what he sells, because how many 
merchants know who they sell pop to and in 
what quantity? The only thing we could do, 
as I say, was to stick to the kind, the size, 
the product and the flavour. 


As far as handling is concerned, this is 
something that we are considering. This is 
something that has been proposed to our 
waste management advisory board by the 
retailers’ association. We were out in Alberta 
last winter; as you know, they have a deposit 
system out there. The government also got 
into the setting a handling fee, and_ the 
minister said to me, “For God’s sake, don’t 
get into that.” That is something that really 
should be adjusted and provided for by the 
industry itself in its pricing fluctuations or 
what have you; otherwise, the government 
gets blamed because the cent-and-a-half 
handling fee, for example, gets added on to 
the cost of the pop. 


Mr. Lane: I can appreciate the problem 
whichever way you do it, but I don’t think 
there is any way the little corner stores can 
refuse to take these bottles and still keep a 
good relationship with the neighbourhood. 
Obviously many of them think they are being 
overwhelmed by a lot more bottles than they 
are selling, and it seems to me the only way 
we can do a fair job with those people is to 
give them a handling fee. I know I hear 
fewer complaints now from the people who 
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are collecting the retail sales tax since we 
started to give them three per cent of the 
collection up to $500 a year, I believe it is. 
If something like that could be worked out, 
where there was a maximum so that there 
wouldn’t be anybody making any profit on 
this thing—simply to defray their cost, that is 
all I am saying—that I’m sure it would want 
to be controlled so it wouldn’t be abused. 
I'm wondering if the handling charge would 
be the fairest way in the long run. In my 
riding I have a lot of little stores and they 
know, I think, that they are being penalized 
at the moment. How long this will last, I 
can’t tell you. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We'll look at that. As I say, 
this has been suggested to us. If we're going 
to move to ban non-returnable bottles, for 
example, some day there are going to be 
more returnables to handle, more returnables 
for the merchant. Whether that entails more 
help or more storage space, I don’t know, 
but there’s no sense in us bringing in all 
kinds of regulations and talking about a pro- 
gramme to reduce solid waste if the people 
involved in this whole distribution system 
aren't happy. If the merchant doesn’t like 
taking back empties and there’s nothing in it 
for him, the programme won't succeed, so 
we have to look at that sort of thing. 


Mr. Lane: Thank you very much. I hope 
you give some consideration to my friend 
who’s allowed me to get on ahead of time. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
few items I wish to raise and one of them 
was the discovery of Dechlorane in the 
samples taken from the Speed River. That 
happened some time in the last week or so. 
The Speed drains into the Grand and even- 
tually into Lake Erie; what assurance can 
you give that the people who take the water 
from the river, particularly in the city of 
Brantford, are not affected by this chemical? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The information I have is 
that Mirex, in the event there is Mirex in 
the water, or Dechlorane, as in the case 
youre talking about— 


Mr. Makarchuk: This is a case of plastics 
at Cambridge— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: With water treatment, with 
proper water filtration which, I am sure, 
exists at Brantford that is not of concern as 
far as the drinking water supply is con- 
cerned. 


Mr. Makarchuk: In other words, are you 
saying if it is in— 
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Mr. Biggs: Mr. Minister, the sampling was 
completed last week. The analyses are being 
completed this week and being double- 
checked and they should be available by 
Friday or early next week on both the Speed 
and the Grand rivers. 


Mr. Makarchuk: As far as you know at 
this time it is in the Speed River and it has 
rather— 


Mr. Biggs: We wouldn’t say that at all at 
this time. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The reason the survey was 
done was a plant in, I believe, the Preston 
area, wasn’t itP —it’s in Cambridge now, any- 
way— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It had used this product 
some years ago. It turns out that the amount, 
the quantity used was not as much as origi- 
nally reported. we credited that firm with 
handling more than it actually did. That 
was a result of correction by the firm itself 
in looking at its own records, It‘s a question 
of whether or not, first of all, there was any 
leaching from the plant. 


‘Mr. Makarchuk: My understanding is that 
the chemical has been detected in the Speed 
River, that you know it’s there and that your 
laboratory technicians have acknowledged its 
existence in the Speed. Of course, it will be 
in the Grand. There’s no argument there. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: All I’m aware of at the 
present time is that there has been some 
testing of certain species of fish in Lake On- 
tario which indicates that they are contami- 
nated with either Mirex or one of the De- 
chloranes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I'm not aware that we 
have absolute proof that there are contami- 
nated fish in the Speed or the Grand or in 
Lake Erie. 


Mr. Makarchuk: At this time, ’ll— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Has anybody else got any- 
thing? 
Mr. Makarchuk: Ill touch on the fishing 


part later because—I’m sorry— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Mills may have some 
information. 


Mr. Makarchuk: My concern is that, as I 
understand it—I have a press report from the 
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Expositor of November 23, which says “Pro- 
vincial official says laboratory technicians 
have found traces of a potentially dangerous 
chemical, Dechlorane, in samples taken from 
the Speed River here,” referring to Cam- 
bridge. Could you comment on that? 


[5:00] 


Mr. Mills: Yes, the samples were taken 
from the vicinity of the dump site, not the 
river itself. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Are you saying that they 
have detected samples of Dechlorane at the 
dump site but they are not sure whether it is 
in the river or has leached into the river at 
this time? 


Mr. Mills: Right. 


Mr. 
there? 


Mr. Mills: There is a possibility. But the 
river water and sediments are being anal- 
ysed now. 


Makarchuk: But the possibility is 


Mr. Makarchuk: What’s the percentage or 
how many tests have they taken? 


Mr. Mills: There were 11 altogether. 


Mr. Makarchuk: And out of the 11 tests, 
did they all have traces of Dechlorane then? 


Mr. Mills: No. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: They are still waiting for 
the results of that. 


Mr. Mills: There were traces found in the 
leachate and, because of that, they have gone 
back to sample river water and sediments. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You will have _ those 
samples on river water some time by Friday? 


Mr. Mills: I would think so. 


Mr. Makarchuk: If you discover traces, in 
other words, if the chemical is in the water, 
when you said earlier that with proper treat- 
ment you can assure the people who take the 
water from the river that it will not infiltrate 
into the city or the town water system, what 
does proper treatment entail? Does that 
entail the charcoal as well as the normal 
treatment or just that the normal treatment 
will by itself take care of the chemical? 


(Mr. Mills: I think Brantford’s treatment 
would take care of it. Samples have been 
collected at Brantford as well and will be 
analysed. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Another point you touched 
on concerned fishing. As you know, there 
is quite a fishing industry in Lake Erie 
which could be affected if this chemical gets 
into the water. Although in this case, I sup- 
pose it wouldn’t affect it as much at Long 
Point Bay, it would affect the fishing industry 
that’s located east of the mouth of the Grand 
River in an easterly direction towards Port 
Colborne and so on. It’s a few million dollar 
industry and it does employ quite a few 
people. If this goes in then you will have 
the same situation as you have with Mirex 
in Lake Ontario. There is this possibility. 
Would you acknowledge that at this time? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t want to say yes. 
I am hopeful that there isn’t any problem 
as a result of the Cambridge site. I would 
assume, Mr. Mills, that there has been some 
testing of fish in Lake Erie— 


‘Mr. Mills: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: —at the same time as we 
did testing of certain species in Lake On- 
tario. We have no cause for concern from 
those results as far as Lake Erie is concerned. 


Mr. Mills: There is no Mirex detected in 
Lake Erie fish. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There is no Mirex detected 
in Lake Erie. You must remember that any 
problem that probably exists today is a result 
of something that’s happened a few years 
ago, unless there is some substantial leaching 
going on now. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s my concern, if 
the leaching persists, you will eventually 
have Mirex. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Don’t say that the leaching 
even persists. We have got to establish, first 
of all, that there is leaching into the Speed. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right. I think that has 
been established somewhere. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That hasn’t been estab- 
lished yet. It can’t be established until the 
test results. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Unless the press report 
is wrong. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: It sounds as if it is. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It says they have found 
traces of a potentially dangerous chemical, 
Dechlorane, in samples taken from the Speed 
River. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That would be from the 
landfill site, not from the river. You don’t 
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take a little sample of water and find 
Dechlorane. We have to use the methods 
with fish, don’t we? 


Mr. Mills: No, sediments and the liquid 
itself. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you mean if there is 
Dechlorane in the water that would be 
satisfactory? 


Mr. Mills: Yes, I would think so. 
Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: Really? 


Mr. Makarchuk: I understand something 
like 20,000 pounds of the stuff was being 
used in that area and a lot of it was put 
in the landfill site. It may have been inactive 
or the containers may have prevented it 
from running out into the streams. But in 
this case the containers may have deteri- 
orated or rusted, or whatever it is, and now 
the stuff is flowing into the river or could 
be flowing into the river. The press report 
says yes, you said no; okay, I will take your 
word. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Whom do you believe? 


Mr. Makarchuk: You told me once the 
Grand would be cleaned up. That was six 
or seven years ago and it’s just as dirty now 
as it was then. So what do you want me to 
believe? 


Mr. Biggs: I had personal contact on this 
particular press report. The reporter was 
told that we didn’t have any information and 
that anything he was conjecturing was pre- 
mature, but the story still went and was put 
on the CP wire. As a result, we had many 
calls from television and what have you. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right. It says “Everett 
Biggs, Deputy Minister of the Environment, 
said scientists have not determined whether 
the presence—” 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Oh, you were quoted. 
Mr. Biggs: No, I wasn’t quoted. 


‘Mr. Makarchuk: “—of the chemical poses 
any danger to the public.” 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It must have been a Sun- 
day morning. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It’s right here in black 
and white. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Tell me, is that sanitary 
landfill site right next to the Speed River? 


Mr. Makarchuk I’m not sure where it is. 


Hon. '\Mr. Kerr: It seems that every damn 
sanitary landfill site in Ontario is right next 
to a river or stream. They can’t be. 


Mr. Godfrey: Isn’t there a lesson to be 
gathered? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Oh yeah; put them in the 
bush somewhere. 


Mr. Godfrey: No, no; burn it. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: But why would we put 
these things near a stream? I just can’t 
understand it. 


Interjection. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s better to have it up 
around Tremayne Road or someplace. 


Some hon. members: Oh, oh. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Cunningham: The next thing is you'll 
want it in Waterdown. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Makarchuk: But in this case, Mr. 
Minister, should there be any indications 
that you have seepage, do you realize the 
consequences if the seepage persists? 


‘Hon. Mr. Kerr: That will have to be the 
same as if seepage exists in my friend from 
Halton-Burlington’s riding, in the George- 
town area—where else was it, around King- 
ston? Someplace else where they've used 
this product. There are three places in On- 
tario that I’m aware of. That’s where our 
testing is going on and if as a result of the 
sediment testing or fish testing there is a 
problem with Dechlorane or Mirex in the 
Speed or the Grand, then the obvious source 
is that sanitary landfill site— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: —which I assume is either 
municipal or operated by the company. 
Something will have to be done to contain 
any runoff from that site or maybe we'll even 
close it if necessary. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You realize, of course, 
that there’s also a possibility that it might 
be seeping into the Credit as well as another 
river that— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Because of the Georgetown 
situation. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right, but this is a sep- 
arate one. 


The other concern, of course, is the fact 
that, as I said earlier, you have a fishing in- 
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dustry there that could be destroyed if the 
seepage persists. If the fish acquire the levels, 
whatever they are, you will destroy that in- 
dustry. So obviously you may be forced to 
take some fairly drastic measures to try 
either to dike it off or else theyll have to 
just dig up the soil and haul it away some- 
place. I’m not sure just exactly what the situ- 
ation is. 


Just recently there has been the dumping 
of about 500 pounds of a detergent-like sub- 
stance from near Guelph—again into the 
Grand River. It seems to me that what’s 
happening is what you wrote in a letter to 
me once—I’m not sure whether it was a 
letter or a statement. You said the Grand) is 
becoming like the Ruhr River in Germany; 
that outside of the obvious chemicals that are 
in there, plus the crap that comes from vari- 
out other places from your rather inefficient 
sewage treatment plants, we are getting a lot 
of rather exotic or unusual chemicals in the 
water and that were not really aware of 
what they're doing and what are the conse- 
quences of these things. 


The reports I got from you regarding what 
is in the Grand just deal with the biological 
content, the iron content, the sulphates and 
so on—the standard type of reporting. What 
monitoring are you doing to see what is hap- 
pening in terms of these other so-called rare 
earths or rare metals—the exotic things and 
everything else that could be floating about 
in there and are being ingested by people 
who take water from the river? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As in the case of most main 
rivers in the province where there is large 
population along the banks of the river, 
where there is a certain amount of industrial 
and commercial activity, where the river in 
effect is being taxed because of development 
along its banks, we’re continuously monitor- 
ing the effluent from the treatment plants of 
the various municipalities. 


Mr. Makarchuk: But are you looking for 
these rather exotic chemicals— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: For all chemicals, yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: 


stream? 


—that are coming on 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You see, we— 


Mr. Makarchuk: At one time in one of 
your speeches, which I occasionally read, you 
said that—what was itP—that the industrial 
sectors put across the world these various 
poisonous—you used better words, I may add 
—but you did mention— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Phantom polluters. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Phantom polluters, right. 
Are you looking for these phantom pollu- 
ters— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: He strikes again. 


Mr. Makarchuk: —particularly in areas 
where so many people live or depend on 
the water from this river? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. The only thing I can 
say is first of all I make this very broad state- 
ment that our monitoring goes on. We made 
a million water analyses at our lab on High- 
way 401 last year. In certain areas, as I say, 
there is a continuous taxing of the quality of 
the water because of population, develop- 
ment, industry and commerce. The Grand 
would be continuously monitored at various 
points over a period of itime. 

It was really our people in our lab who 
discovered Mirex in fish in Lake Ontario. 
This was a result of this type of sophisticated 
analysis which is going on. Some of it is in 
co-operation with our CCIW, the federal 
facility in Burlington. Some of it is inter- 
national. 


We are comparing results of our analyses 
continuously. We have a pesticides lab, for 
example, in Guelph. We have our regional 
labs which are summer programmes, ongoing 
things, testing for these rather insidious com- 
pounds such as mercury and PCBs. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Rare metals. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Rare metals, 
arsenic, the whole bit. 


Mr. Godfrey: PCTs as well? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: PCTs, I believe, was one 
of the groups of initials I saw in the list 
somewhere. What does that stand for? 


asbestos, 


Mr. Godfrey: I am not going to tell you. 
You don’t even know if it exists. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I am sure I had a list. 
There are two or three which start with PC. 


Mr. Makarchuk: At this time, specifically, 
you say you are testing for these things. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There is PCB— 


Mr. Godfrey: Polychlorinated terphenyls 
are more toxic than polychlorinated biphenyls 
and are appearing on the scene every day 
in increasing amounts. I hope we are testing 
for them. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Ronan, would you like 
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to come up? This is getting over my depth 
in Lake Ontario. 


Mr. Makarchuk: In your testing of the 
Grand River, have you detected the presence 
of any other chemicals beside the normal 
Ones you report on your computer readouts 
or printouts? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think we did get some 
PGBs. 


Mr. Ronan: Maybe I could retrace the 
earlier question on what testing is being done 
for the more esoteric chemicals. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right, that is a good 
word. 


Mr. Ronan: Usually we come upon these 
when we test the fish. The fish are the 
medium whereby we are first able to get 
some information that there is a new pollu- 
tant in the environment which we should 
monitor. The fish are kind of the early warn- 
ing system whereby it is concentrated and 
there is sufficient quantity there so we can 
detect it. We have a fairly extensive scan- 
ning programme for organic chemicals in 
fish. 

We also have, with respect to water, a lot 
of programmes investigating some of the hala- 
forms, such as chloroforms and bromoforms 
which are formed in certain water treatment 
facilities through the action of chlorine. 
There are, as Mr. Godfrey stated, terphenyls 
which are more toxic than biphenyls and we 
have the capability of testing for those also. 


With respect to Dechlorane, which ini- 
tiated this discussion earlier, some of these 
substances have derivatives and by-products 
and it is only when some researcher may 
have come upon this possibility that there 
is a requirement to start monitoring it. Be- 
fore one can monitor the substance, you have 
to develop methodology first and make sure 
that it is validated and accurate before one 
prematurely publishes material and subse- 
quently it is found that perhaps there were 
other interfering compounds with almost the 
same formulation and which could give simi- 


lar kinds of responses. You have these kinds 
of difficulties. 


[5:15] 


Mr. Makarchuk: As I understand it right 
now, until such time as there is some ele- 
ment of complaint, or somebody catches a 
fish and puts it through your meat grinder 
and your tester and discovers some chemicals, 
you are not going to do it. My concern is 
when there might be a series of chemicals 
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in the water which you are not aware of, 
and you're probably not going to find it in 
the fish; or by the time you do catch it in 
the fish, a lot of people, who take the water 
out of the river, may have ingested these 
chemicals. I’m concerned that the water may 
not necessarily be cleaned or that these 
chemicals are removed in the normal purify- 
ing system that is used for a community 
water supply. 


At this time are you aware of any other 
chemicals, or can you say with some degree 
of assurance that there are no such things as 
extra PCBs or various rare earths or rare 
metals—the cadmiums and so on, the so- 
called esoteric chemicals—in our water right 
now? Can you be sure that eventually the 
accumulation within the human system will 
not cause harm to people? 


Mr. Ronan: I don’t think the answer is an 
unequivocal no. I can’t say that and I doubt 
if anybody could say that. We keep on find- 
ing, with additional research, that certain 
degradation of products and substances which 
are used in this era have unforeseen by- 
products and breakdown products which a 
new measuring technique has helped us to 
isolate and characterize. Then we start moni- 
toring to see how widespread it is. But each 
week there seems to be a new substance that 
we should look at and try to detect. 


Mr. Biggs: I think the question really sug- 
gests that we’re not checking products unless 
there is a complaint. I think the Thames 
River report, which has gone out to inter- 
ested people as an example of the testing 
that we do do—I think either 12 or 14 dif- 
ferent products in very minute traces are 
in that report—indicates that more checking 
is being done than just on the products that 
happen to be drawn to our attention. 


Mr. Ronan: Yes, I think we could safely 
claim that we put samples through the most 
rigorous screening process of any lab on the 
continent. We have the capability to do that 
kind of thing. But there are always new 
things popping up. That’s the nature of our 
society. 


Mr. Godfrey: May I ask Mr. Ronan a ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman? I appreciate the fact 
that this is an excellent examination unit 
and all the difficulties associated with it. 
However, I have some concerns with what 
Mr. Makarchuk brought up. 


If you were testing for lead or mercury, 
youd obviously have to test certain fish, be- 
cause some fish absorb these substances and 
some don’t. How wide is your examination 
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of your fish population for these toxic com- 
pounds? 


Mr. Ronan: The Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources has a contaminants programme to 
measure key species of sports fish in the prov- 
ince, and we examine in excess of 3,000 fish 
for them annually, for a whole variety of 
trace metals and organic substances. 


Mr. Godfrey: In three species? 


Mr. Ronan: They have a few key indica- 
tor species. Sometimes they cannot obtain 
the necessary number of fish when their 
samples run out, so they may have other 
species they submit and we also look at them. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you, but what about 
testing humans? 


Mr. Ronan: Our ministry is not involved 
in testing humans. 


Mr. Godfrey: I just had a paper from your 
minister todiay, and you've tested for PCBs 
in humans from 1969 to 19738. 


Mr. Ronan: This information was obtained 
from the Guelph test laboratory. Our ministry 
does not conduct any testing on humans. It 
was information available in their literature 
or done by other researchers, but not by our 
ministry. 


Mr. Godfrey: If you'll excuse me, Mr. 
Chairman, I had a letter from the minister 
today that said that your department had 
carried out testing at your laboratory in 
Guelph. Is it your Jaboratory or not? 


Mr. Biggs: The pesticide laboratory is 
under the Ministry of Agriculture and Food, 
but is part of the co-ordinated testing effort 
the minister mentioned, between CCIW, our 
lab on Highway 401, our regional labora- 
tories and the pesticide lab. 


Mr. Godfrey: Ill be quite happy to accept 
that explanation if you will please tell me 
how I find out whether somebody living 
alongside the Grand River has inhaled or 
swallowed a sufficient amount of Mirex to 
now be toxic? Whom do I ask to look at 
that? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Dr. Fitch is here. 


Mr. Biggs: I would think that that person 
would probably feel sick and go and see a 
doctor, wouldn’t they? 


Mr. Godfrey: No, sir. That’s the whole 
point of it. These poisons are so insidious 
you may not see it for five or 10 years. Sure- 
ly the experience of the mercury poisoning 


should be a sentinel, warning you and alert- 
ing you— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Don’t there have to be 
some symptoms? 


iMr. Godfrey: No, not for years. Same thing 
with thalidomide. There was no indication 
of what was going on. We have a great 
upsurge of cancer in our society; how do we 
know it isn’t coming from these things? For 
example, while you're there, sir, would you 
tell me whether we're testing humans for 
AvatrolP 


Dr. Fitch: I’m sorry. I didn’t get that. For 
what? 


Mr. Godfrey: Avatrol. Avatrol is a definite 
environmental hazard. Is your department 
not organized for testing people for that? 


Dr. Fitch: No, the Ministry of Health 
doesn’t do any monitoring of humans for 
toxicity at all. 


Mr. Godfrey: Could tell me who does, out- 
side of me? 


Dr. Fitch: No, I don’t know of anyone 
who does. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Minister, since you 
really look after the fish and see what their 
toxicity is, don’t you feel that perhaps you 
should probably expand the programme and 
consider humans in some of these cases? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What do you want us to 
do? Do you want us to line up a few thou- 
sand people and examine each one of them? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Not necessarily a few 
thousand, but it might be worthwhile to 
take some samples to see if there are any 
effects. I admit it may cause some alarm, 
but I’d sooner have the alarm now than the 
cancer later. 

[ still haven’t heard from anybody here 
whether you’ve discovered anything in the 
Grand, what testing has been done on the 
fish in the Grand and exactly what esoteric 
chemicals were discovered. Or were there 
none? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Ronan was handling 
that. Didn’t he answer the question? 


Mr. Makarchuk: No. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Makarchuk, I would 
assume that he— 


Mr. Ronan: I don’t have the information 
with me concerning the range of the sub- 
stances tested for in the Grand and fish in 
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the Grand, but it is readily available in our 
reports. Normally we scan for a range of 
pesticides and trace organics, and we would 
do trace metal analysis plus a whole variety 
of traditional standard testing of water 
quality. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Could we possibly have 
that information here tomorrow, Mr. Minis- 
terP 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Ronan, did you say 
you haven’t done that type of testing? 


Mr. Ronan: No, I said the results are avail- 
able on the water quality assessment of ithe 
Grand and on some IJC work that we have 
done. I’m quite sure we can put that to- 
gether. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Anything we have, we'll 
make available to you tomorrow. 


Mr. Makarchuk: All right. I have the print- 
outs which I got from you some time ago, 
but all they had was the normal stuff—the 
BODs, the fecal coliform and all that sort 
of stuff—and not these other chemicals that 
I’m concerned about. We'll have information 
tomorrow on the esoteric ones if there are 
traces. If there are no traces, naturally you 
wouldn’t have anything to report. 


Mr. Ronan: Yes, whatever data are avail- 


able. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The other thing I wished 
to touch on at this time is my favourite 
gorge, the Elora Gorge— 


Mr. Gaunt: Excuse me. Before you go on 
to that, may I ask one question? I believe 
there have been something in the neighbour- 
hood of 2,000 new chemicals invented and 
marketed in the last two years. Does the 
ministry do any toxicity testing of the new 
chemicals that are coming on to the market? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: My ministry doesn’t do 
that, no. Hopefully, that is part of the new 
federal Environmental Contaminants Act. In 
other words, new products that come on the 
market have to satisfy this particular legis- 
lation and its regulations that it is safe and 
harmless and that it does not affect the 
health of people in a deleterious way. That’s 
something along the same lines as the food 
and drug legislation. In the United States the 
new Toxic Substances Act was _ recently 
passed by Congress, and the Environmental 
Contaminants Act was approved earlier this 
year at the federal level in Canada. Any mar- 
keting of a new product that has any possi- 
bility of affecting health or the environment 


has to be approved by a branch of the federal 
government. 


Mr. Gaunt: Okay. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Before I go to the Elora 
Gorge, there was one matter of about 5,000 
pounds of a detergent-like substance that 
was dumped into the Grand about two week- 
ends ago. Could you at this time tell me what 
firm was involved in the dumping and what 
right they had to dump this stuff into the 
river? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Are you saying this was 
an accidental spill or what? 


Mr. Makarchuk: I am not sure what it was. 
The press report says it was dumped in the 
Grand River; it doesn’t say whether it was 
accidental or not. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: And what is the substance? 


Mr. Makarchuk: It said it was a detergent- 
like substance. I just want to know what was 
a detergent-like substance. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You are putting an awful 
lot of stock in these press releases. Does it 
name the company? 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, it doesn’t. I will just 
read it “The GRCA was advised by the 
Ministry of the Environment of the substance 
being dumped into the river. Mr. Grandfield— 
who is the manager of the PUC in Brantford. 
—said he was not being told what was dump- 
ed or why. He just said that there would be 
bubbles in our water.” Do you know any- 
thing about that? 


Mr. Macfarlane: I am Macfarlane, Ministry 
of the Environment. There was a spill of 
some gallonage of a fatty acid, if I remember, 
from Hartt Chemical in Guelph in the course 
of the last few days. I was out trying to find 
the details of it just now. It’s basically a 
detergent-like material which may produce 
frothing on the water. 


Mr. Bain: The press report wasn’t far out, 
was itP 


Mr. Macfarlane: I understand it wasn’t de- 
tected far downstream from the plant. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Are you going to do any- 
thing? Is there going to be any prosecution 
in this or are you just going to say it’s acci- 
dental and we will leave it at that? What are 
you going to do to ensure that this is not 
going to happen again? 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: What is the main reason 
for the company having a spill of this mag- 
nitude? 


Mr. Macfarlane: I think it was human 
error in this particular case. We are looking 
at the matter to see whether we should look 
at prosecution in this particular case. 


‘Hon. Mr. Kerr: They reported the spill to 
youP 


Mr. Macfarlane: Yes, they did. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: If it’s a human error, if it 
isn’t an obvious negligence and they are co- 
operating with us, we always consider 
whether or not there should be a prosecu- 
tion. If the company has a good history and 
this sort of thing hasn’t happened before, we 
usually don’t prosecute on the first offence in 
that case. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I presume you are doing 
an investigation of the situation or examining 
it, and you will have some kind of a report 
available on this later on. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: And would I be able to 
see that? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, I can send it to you. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Very well, thank you. The 
point is that in this case it’s assumed that the 
substance was relatively harmless and, there- 
fore, boys will be boys. We all make mis- 
takes, but sometime they may dump some- 
thing which is highly toxic. Are you going 
to say boys will be boys again and just ignore 
this or are you doing some fairly intensive 
monitoring on that stream right now to en- 
sure that where they are handling toxic 
chemicals there is no possibility of any kind 
of dumping? Even if they are not toxic, I 
don’t think that you would like to have too 
much soap in your drinking water. I don’t 
know what it does to some of the people in 
Brantford. 


Mr. Godfrey: It makes them very sick. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It does. It’s those things 
that I am concerned about. To get to the 
Elora Gorge, you said you were going to tell 
me what you are going to tell the Minister 
of Natural Resources (Mr. Bernier), or what 
reply you are going to give him on the letter 
he wrote to you requesting your comments 
or some advice from you on the transfer of 
the 1.2 acres of land or whatever it is—it was 
about that amount of land—from the GRCA 
to the county of Wellington. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: You must have something 
that I don’t have. I am not aware of a letter 
from MR to us asking for that comment. 


Mr, Makarchuk: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I am not aware of that; it 
may well be in the ministry. Be careful. He 
may have it right there in his hand. 


Mr. Makarchuk: No. This was raised in the 
estimates of the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources. What is really comes out to is the 
transfer of 1.229 acres of land from the 
GRCA to Wellington County. The Minister 
of Natural Resources in the estimates said 
he is not taking any action on this until he 
hears from the Minister of the Environment. 
He said that he has written you a letter on 
this. I raised this as a question in the House. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I know. I couldn’t find any 
letter. 


[5:30] 


Mr. Makarchuk: I noticed the two of you 
glanced rather angrily at each other as if to 
say what the heck are you talking about— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, no. Mr. Biggs was say- 
ing that there was no such letter, and I said 
be careful he may have it right in his hot 
little hand. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Are you telling me that the 
minister— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: All I’m saying is that I 
have looked, and I’m sure Mr. Biggs has 
looked, and we're satisfied’ that there isn’t any 
such letter. And why should there be? What 
involvement have we got? This is a question 
of transferring land from the ministry— 


Mr. Makarchuk: The involvement here is 
environmental. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, not the transfer of 
land. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It is. It’s related to the 
whole project. But before we get into that 
hassle, I just want some clarification. Are 
you trying to tell me that somebody—the 
Minister of Natural Resources—didn’t know 
what he was talking about or he was mis- 
leading this committee? 


Mr. Cunningham: Oh, no, he wouldn’t do 
that. He’s not that kind of guy. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I have no comment on 
either situation. I didn’t hear the man say— 


Mr. Makarchuk: It’s recorded in Hansard. 
I’d have to go and dig it out for you, but 
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that’s exactly what he said. When the ques- 
tion was raised with him as to what his 
action would be in the request by the 
GRCA to transfer the land, he said he’s 
not doing anything until such time as he 
hears from your ministry. He also said he 
has written you a letter to that effect. I raised 
it in the House and now you're telling me 
you haven’t received the letter or it's got 
lost. That happens, not necessarily within 
your department but it happens with the 
government. But at this time you say you 
have no knowledge of it and you have not 
received any request— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I can go so far as to tell 
you that I checked with the minister himself 
in the House one day—as you know we sit 
fairly close— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes I noticed that. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: —and he said, I don’t re- 
call writing you about this. The minister said 
that to me. He said I don’t recall writing 
you about this. That was right after you 
asked the question. I asked my friend who 
was right there next to me and he said that 
the letter was between the authority and my 
ministry or it may involve MTC, but it 
didn’t involve my ministry. So maybe when 
he talked about the Environment he meant 
Transportation and Communications; or he 
meant the Grand River Conservation Au- 
thority or something like that. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Even he would know the 
difference between Environment and MTC, 
Im sure. 


An hon. member: Don’t be too sure. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: But the transfer of land 
just wouldn’t involve my ministry unless we 
owned it, and we don’t. 


Mr. Makarchuk: All right, outside of the 
fact that you don’t own it, in view of, shall 
we say, the great public concern regarding 
the matter of the construction of the bridge 
over the gorge in that area, the fact that the 
naturalists, the Sierra Club, the Progressive 
Conservative Riding Association, plus Pollu- 
tion Probe, plus all sorts of other groups in 
the community concerned about the construc- 
tion of that bridge; are you prepared to have 
your department examine that project under 
The Environmental Assessment Act on the 
basis that there’s going to be provincial in- 
volvement? You'll probably be paying about 
80 per cent or 90 per cent of the cost. The 
fact that it’s conservation land that is being 
transferred to facilitate the project, the fact 


that it’s the only gorge left in Ontario that 
hasn’t been screwed up yet—I’m sorry, it’s the 
second last gorge, the Agawa Canyon is the 
other one—on those facts are you prepared to 
look at it from that point of view and let’s 
have the assessment on that project? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The first thing is that at the 
present time it’s a municipal project— 


Mr. Makarchuk: County. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: County project. It’s not in- 
cluded in The Environmental Assessment Act 
at the present time. This is something that 
has gone back now about seven years. There’s 
been a need study, there have been studies— 


Mr. Makarchuk: There hasn’t been, that’s 
the problem. There has not been a transporta- 
tion study, there has not been any kind of an 
examination of the possible options. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I understand there has 
been a transportation study. 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, there hasn’t. There 
was a very limited transportation study. 
There’s good opinion from the planners in 
the Kitchener-Waterloo area to indicate there’s 
other places where the bridge can go. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I understand that the local 
conservation authority is not opposed to the 
project, is that right? 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, they’re not opposed to 
anything. That conservation authority— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: And the county wants it. 


‘Mr. Makarchuk: That conservation author- 
ity’s function is to preserve its authority and 
nothing else. They have a marvellous execu- 
tive. They have enough people on that execu- 
tive to ensure that every time they vote for 
each other they all get re-elected. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I am just saying there does 
seem to be a substantial local approval for 
the project; that is the thing I was trying to 
get across. In other words, the county is in 
favour of it, the conservation authority— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Let’s get something 
straight. Nobody is arguing about the need 
for a bridge in that area. That is not the 
argument. The argument is the location of 
the bridge right over the centre of the gorge. 
That is what we are trying to sort out and 
that is why there is this desire to have this 
thing examined. It’s not just because a couple 
of us, myself and another member, were in- 
volved in a court case. Even Eddie Goodman 
is interested in this. He was our lawyer. 
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Surely an eminence of that nature should 
have some influence with you, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Right. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The naturalists, the Sierra 
Club, Pollution Probe and all sorts of com- 
munity groups are concerned about the fact 
the county, in this case—and I consider it a 
bull-headed attitude—is intent on putting the 
bridge exactly in this spot and nowhere else. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What will this structure do 
to hurt the gorge? Is it an aesthetic thing 
is it an engineering problem? 


Mr. Makarchuk: There are both. They in- 
tend to put the bridge right at the confluence 
of the Irving and the Grand. It will pretty 
well go over the most scenic part of the 
gorge. As a result, there will be salt spray, 
which can destroy some of the unique fauna 
in the gorge. In fact, there are some ferns 
that exist only in that place. There is the 
noise level and everything else. And, of 
course, if somebody wants to build a bridge, 
naturally a hot dog stand will go up some- 
where at the end of the bridge as well as 
a few other things. You are going to have a 
bloody mess in the area. 


In very general terms, that is the concern 
of the people. They are not against the bridge. 
They are prepared to have the bridge, but 
there is good evidence to indicate that 
proper transportation studies have not been 
done. There is evidence from planners in the 
area—from the Kitchener-Waterloo planners, 
as an example—to say that there are alterna- 
tive routes in the areas and so on. These are 
the kinds of things that haven’t been ex- 
amined. 


There has been a sort of decision to put 
tthe bridge there, and the county has not in 
any way deviated from that particular stand. 
They fought through the courts and so on to 
try to get it across. There are three gorgés in 
Ontario—Niagara, Agawa and Elora gorges. 
Surely your ministry has to show some con- 
sideration for the people of Ontario and 
everybody else. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As I say, it has been 
around for a long time— 


Mr. Makarchuk: The only reason they 
haven’t got a bridge there is because Morley 
Rosenberg and myself took it to court. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I know. 
Mr. Ruston: 


Mr. Makarchuk: We lost every step of the 
way, right up to the Supreme Court. In fact, 
we are going to be buying the bridge. 


Did you win or lose? 


Mr. Reed: You'll have to sell your yacht, 
Mac. 


Mr. Ruston: You are going to need a lot 
of help to pay for it, because you held it up 
so long. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: If the Minister of Natural 
Resources, for example, indicated to me that 
he would want to see an environmental assess- 
ment there, that is something we would con- 
sider. It would mean, of course, bringing in 
the specific project in the county of Welling- 
ton, but that is the type of request we would 
consider. 


Mr. Makarchuk: In other words, we have a 
commitment that if the Minister of Natural 
Resources asks you for an environmental 
assessment, then you will consider it? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Fine. Thank you very 
much. I will report to a meeting at Waterloo 
University on December 8. Perhaps we 
might invite you to be there. 


Mr. Godfrey: On a point of privilege, Mr. 
Chairman. Could we have the atmosphere 
cleared of tobacco smoke as resolved? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Who is it? 
Mr. Godfrey: Get him out of here. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Where is he? Whos 
smoking? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gaunt? 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to 
talk for a moment about Great Lakes pollu- 
tion, which is a big problem. We seem to be 
getting conflicting reports as to the current 
status of the Great Lakes. Some of the head- 
lines of recent date indicate that the Great 
Lakes will be polluted forever. Other head- 
lines indicate that we are losing the battle 
to clean up the Great Lakes. That is sup- 
ported by some pretty notable scientists. I 
just want to get the minister's view with re- 
spect to where we stand in terms of the 
cleanup of the Great Lakes. We entered inio 
an agreement four years ago to spend about 
$6 billion to try to clean up the Great Lakes. 
That is money well spent if we can do it be- 
cause it is the largest reservoir of fresh water 
in the world and it’s served the industrial 
grid of North America very welll. It’s actually 
stimulated industrial development but at the 
some time it has acted as North America’s 
sewer in many cases. 


Mr. Haggerty: You don’t have to swim it, 
you can walk across it. 
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Mr. Gaunt: The matter of cleaning it up 
obviously is a huge job. It’s indicated that if 
all the pollution now known to be entering 
the lakes were turned off tomorrow, it would! 
still take 15 years or more for some of the 
present effects to disappear. We are told that 
it would take 80 years to flush out the lakes, 
particularly Lake Ontario, and it would take 
Lake Superior 200 years to fully replenish 
itself. 

The annual report of the IJC, which came 
out not too long ago, indicated that Lake 
Superior offshore was generally clean but 
there were still some areas along the shore- 
line that were highly polluted. The offshore 
waters of Lake Huron, were generally accep- 
table, except for some DDT residue, in- 
creasing levels of PCBs and increasing signs 
of algae. There were nine poor quality areas. 
On our side of the border, those included 
Penetang and Midland. Basically, the prob- 
lems there were sewage, bacteria and algae 
formation from municipal sewage. 


When we come to Lake Erie, many people 
who are studying this lake consider it still 
dead. It’s polluted particularly in the south- 
east section. There are 26 areas of poor 
quality water. Many of these are on the 
American side and I realize that all we can 
do in those instances is work through the 
IJC. In any event, it still is a problem and 
a continuing problem for us on this side. 
The water quality of Lake Ontario is still 
tolerable offshore. We’ve got signs of oxygen 
depletion in mid-lake, Toronto and Hamil- 
ton harbours and the eastern end of the lake. 
Mercury still is present at the eastern end 
and PCBs are increasing. There are 20 areas 
of poor quality, including Toronto, Hamilton, 
Sd Hope and Twelve Mile Creek and Black 

iver, 


Really what I am trying to determine from 
the minister is just where we stand in his 
view and in the ministry’s view. Can we 
come up with a tougher agreement in 1976 
because I think at the end of this year a 
new agreement will be negotiated and, hope- 
fully, we'll be able to come up with some 
tougher proposals because I think this is 
part of the problem. We have been making 
some progress on this side but the Americans 
aren't doing as well as they should. I am 
wondering if we can come up with a tougher 
agreement to give the IJC some real clout 
and some real power in this respect. 


[5:45] 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As the hon. member knows, 
we're pretty well up to date as far as it 
concerns our own sewage treatment facilities 
of municipalities along the north shore of 


the Great Lakes. We also are on stream 
pretty well as far as our phosporus removal 
facilities are concerned in these plants. 
There are 183 waste water treatment plants; 
177 now have these facilities operational and 
the remaining six will be operational by 
April of 1977. There’s no question that until 
plants are built or completed in places like 
Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, Niagara Fall's 
and Oswego, just to use a few examples, the 
water quality, and the other problems that 
the hon member has referred to in these 
lakes, won’t be cleaned up. We won't notice 
any substantial improvement until both par- 
ties to the agreement have lived up to the 
terms of the agreement. 


The hon. member mentioned that we 
should have a tougher agreement than the 
Canada-U.S. agreement that was made in 
1972; I think it was for five years and it will 
be renewed in 1977. We made an agreement 
in 1971 with Canada which enabled them to 
get into the international agreement and we 
renewed that accord this year. We have kept 
that agreement; of course it was all one-sided 
as far as Canada and Ontario was concerned, 
although Canada was required to do certain 
things with federal facilities and in some 
emissions control. As I say, all we can do is 
live up to our side of the agreement, meet 
our obligations as far as our agreement with 
the federal government is concerned, and 
live up to the Canadian commitments under 
the Canada-U.S. agreement. 


The hon. member has mentioned certain 
localized problems, the whole question of 
PCBs and mercury and Mirex and all those 
things. These are monopolizing our atten- 
tion right now. 


I talked the other day about the sources. 
Hopefully we have the sources for mercury 
eliminated; we have PCBs under control; and 
with Mirex our investigations continue to go 
on. We know that the only source of Mirex 
manufacturing is in the US. Apparently the 
manufacturer is no longer distributing that 
product in the US. There haven’t been any 
sales in Canada since 1968 or 1970 and we 
know the companies that have purchased it. It 
was actually used only in two locations; a 
company in Kingston sold everything, it was 
just a transfer station, to some place in 
Quebec. So we are able to pinpoint the 
Mirex problem and therefore the Dechlorane 
problem. 


Our monitoring, our sampling, our testing 
goes on; with fish with respect to these sub- 
stances and PCB levels. The hon. member is 
correct, there hasn’t been any substantial 
reduction in those. There has been in mer- 
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cury, as far as the St Clair area is con- 
cerned—Lake St. Clair and the St. Clair 
River—and there have been some encouraging 
signs around Cornwall. 


Mr. Haggerty: What do you mean there 
are encouraging signs? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The levels in the fish that 
we're finding now are getting lower than they 
were, say, four or five years ago. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s because the fish have 
all died off. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It may be. Mirex is a new 
problem that we will have to treat and 
handle somewhat the same way as we have 
the others I have mentioned. 


As far as nutrient enrichment is con- 
cerned, algae growth, phenyls. and dissolved 
solids are problems that for the most part 
can be solved with proper treatment. Some 
of these municipalities, particularly in Lake 
Huron district and Lake Superior district, 
need either enlarged sewage treatment 
plants, for example, or they have to move 
to another stage from primary to secondary 
to tertiary, somewhere in that area. The 
effluent is bound to affect a lake like Huron 
that is relatively clean in comparison to 
other bodies of water and therefore is a little 
more sensitive. If we have a number of 
municipalities dumping their effluent into 
that waterway with only primary treatment 
and maybe some bypass and no phosphorous 
removal, we are bound to have these com- 
ments from the IJC. We have to improve 
our programme as far as that is concerned. 


In the Port Hope area, you know the 
problems we have had with radium. There 
has been that problem there for some time, 
although again it is not concerning us as far 
as the drinking water supply is concerned. 
It does in the general assessment of Lake 
Ontario have some effect on the lake. On the 
north shore of Lake Ontario, algae cledo- 
forra remains a problem. 


As for the Toronto waterfront; in this 
great city servicing over two million people 
in the Metro area, it is pretty hard to be too 
pristine, but the only comment the IJC made 
about it was that the coliform level exceeds 
the IJC objective. That’s not bad for a city 
the size of Toronto, if you look at the spe- 
cific comments about a place like Cleveland 
or Buffalo or Detroit. 

Hamilton harbour of course is the bane of 
my existence. It has a little bit of everything. 

The St. Lawrence River is still a problem. 
All I can say is that we want not only to 
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live up to our agreements, we also want to 
continue working, as we are through such 
bodies as the Great Lakes commission, the 
interstate commission, of which Ontario is a 
member, the IJC and those various working 
groups within the IJC. We are looking at 
planning on both sides of these waters now. 
For example on the question of whether 
there should be a new plant and industry, 
or even a subdivision, in northern New 
York, Ontario, because of its membership, 
has something to say; and the states are 
making comments about our great industrial 
complex in Nanticoke and all this type of 
thing. 

Then there is the problem of commercial 
shipping, of dumping of sewage and waste 
into the Great Lakes from  ocean-going 
steamers that really haven’t any proper treat- 
ment systems. We have an agreement about 
pleasure craft which Ontario has led, as the 
hon. member knows. We still can’t get every- 
body in the Great Lakes to agree on holding 
tanks. Some are still satisfied that the mace- 
rator chlorinator is a sufficient type of treat- 
ment on pleasure craft. There still has to be 
be some arm-twisting there, frankly, if we 
are going to be uniform and not cheat on 
our objective here. 


In gas-drilled wells and drilling in the 
Great Lakes, as you know, Ontario allows a 
certain number of gas wells in Lake Erie. 
Maybe there are some in the St. Clair area, 
I am not sure, but we haven’t had any prob- 
lems with any of those. There have been no 
spills, but some of the Great Lakes states 
still object to that going on. If there is any 
problem, we will probably have to prohibit 
that type of drilling, but up until now it’s 
not been a problem as far as maintenance of 
water quality is concerned. 


(Basically I think that the upstream con- 
cerns—for example, the Grand River and 
those other streams and rivers that are feed- 
ing into the Great Lakes—deserve more 
attention than theyre getting. More testing 
is needed’; instead of doing all the testing in 
the lakes, we should be up those rivers, as 
we are on the Grand, because their ultimate 
destination can be one of the Great Lakes. 


I don’t know what Jimmy Carter thinks of 
this, but hopefully the United States will live 
up to its agreement, which has about a year 
or so to go, and will allocate more funds for 
treatment on the US side of the Great Lakes. 
Russell Train indicated last summer when he 
was in Windsor, and again when he was in 
Burlington at the CCIW plant, that the funds 
they have been promised will enable them 
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to catch up as well as to meet the final terms 
of the Canada-US agreement. 

If they live up to this agreement, the worst 
of their problems are over. The big expendi- 
tres for plants are over. It’s then a matter of 
monitoring and surveillance of the toxic sub- 
stances in some of the river basins and of 
controlling all future development planning. 
But the big expenditures in Detroit, Buffalo 
Cleveland are provided for in the existing 
agreement; and if they live up to it, we're 


over the hill, shall w say, by the end of 1977. 


Mr. Gaunt: Aren’t Detroit and Cleveland 
on a schedule aimed at 1980 for treatment 
plants? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, but it seems to me 
that Detroit was about 1978. I may be 
wrong. That’s what they said this summer 
when we were down around Wayne county; 
we were also in Windsor at the time. They 
were starting from scratch, of course, and 
there are three or four plants there now. 
There are county plants, city plants, east end 
plants and west end! plants, not to mention 
the industrial abatement programme that’s 
all part of this agreement. 


But I understand that if the money is allo- 
cated and the plants are under way, it’s 
something like Ontario: If the contract’s let, 
the sod is turned and the construction is 
under way, therefore the money has been 
provided. 

That’s the point I’m making: If these plants 
were at least substantially under way by the 
end of 1977, while the completion date may 
be sometimes after that, I’d say they will be 


well around the corner with their pro- 


gramme. 


Mr. Gaunt: I suppose it’s a fair statement - 
to say that all of our Great Lakes are now 
polluted. We have mercury, lead, arsenic and 
asbestos fibres in all of the Great Lakes now, 
and it’s going to be a very difficult chore to 
clean them up. Indeed, the Canadian chair- 
man of the International Joint Commission, 
which monitors the Great Lakes and its con- 
tamination, has said that pollution of the 
Great Lakes is now a problem forever. In 
other words, he doesn’t think it will ever be 
cleaned up. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think he’s pessimistic. So 
many of these campus experts, when they 
make a little speech to their fraternity, they 
always pick on poor little Lake Erie and they 
say it’s dead. Even the Prince said that. But 
it’s still got some life in it. Ask that fellow 
right next to you. 


Mr. Haggerty: Don’t ask me, because you're 
going to get into a battle on it. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There’s still a little life 
in it. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gaunt, have you con- 
cluded your remarks? 


Mr. Gaunt: I really haven’t, but time has 
run out for this afternoon. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gaunt will be the first 
speaker when we resume after the question 
period tomorrow. 


The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:20 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT: 


(continued) 


On vote 1902, environmental assessment 
and planning programme: 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, we were talking 
about the pollution in the Great Lakes yes- 
terday when we arrived at 6 o'clock. I don’t 
want to deal further with it at any length 
but I would like the minister’s comment in 
regard to what effect the high water levels 
have had in diluting the pollution concentra- 
tion. There are those who say the high water 
levels over the past two or three years have 
had an impact to the extent that they tend 
to make the water appear cleaner than it 
actually is. When we revert to the previous 
levels, we'll find that the actual concentration 
of pollutants in the Great Lakes is about the 
same as—perhaps slightly better than—it was 
in the 1972-73 era. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t feel the fluctuation 
in the levels of the Great Lakes has any 
great effect on the quality of the water of 
the Great Lakes. As you know, the increase 
is usually a matter of inches; it’s the same 
when the levels go down—that is, it is about 
the same measurement. 


The IJC, through various control mechan- 
isms, tries to adjust the levels if they get 
to be too high in certain areas of the Great 
Lakes system, in order to maintain some 
continuity and an even level of lake levels 
and flow. I don’t feel, from what I can 
gather from reading IJC reports, that over 
the long run it has that much effect. 


Certainly if you have more water in the 
lake, in a certain body of water, there is 
more gallonage. This will have the effect of 
diluting the effluent, for example, or the 
degree of contamination which may be in 
that body of water. I don’t think the 
measurements of water quality will indicate 
any great change. What is the cause of the 
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increased level? Is it just precipitation? Is 
it flow? If it is flow or precipitation where 
does that come from and what is the quality 
of the flow? Do you want to add to that? 


Mr. Mills: I might add that we have done 
quality determinations and coupled these 
with the volume of water entering particu- 
larly Lake Frie. This is from the standpoint 
of the phosphorus loading. Many of the prob- 
lems which are associated with Lake Erie 
are because of phosphorous and nutrient en- 
richment. Over the years we have found that 
because of phosphorus removal on the Cana- 
dian side and about a 30 per cent removal 
programme in Detroit the overall loading to 
Lake Erie has reduced. There may be some 
effect because of the increased volume of 
water entering the system and the increased 
water level but we can see a trend towards 
reduction in overall input into the system. 


Mr. Gaunt: In 1973 I believe they figured 
that roughly 70 per cent of the lake, particu- 
larly the central part of the lake, was oxygen 
starved. Has that improved substantially in 
the last three years? 


Mr. Mills: Yes. The figures for 1972 were 
about 85 per cent; in 1973 it was not too 
different—I think perhaps it was between 80 
per cent and 90 per cent. In 1974 it was 
about the same but in 1975 it dropped to 
five per cent and we thought there was a 
very definite trend but it rebounded to about 
50 per cent in 1976. Whether a trend has 
been established we don’t know. 


Mr. Gaunt: From five per cent back to 50 
per cent? 


Mr. Mills: Right. That is the western 
basin, a one-third portion of the lake. 

Mr. Gaunt: That is a substantial rebound. 

Mr. Mills: Yes. 


Mr. Gaunt: Is there any indication at all 
of what would cause that? I can see it going 
from five per cent to 10 per cent; but from 
five per cent to 50 per cent makes one won- 
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der if one has won the battle and lost the 
war. 


Mr. Mills: In view of what it was before— 
around 80 per cent or 90 per cent and then 
it dropped—it could be climatic conditions 
which affect the growth of algae. It is the 
algae growth and subsequent decomposition, 
of course, which reduce the oxygen level. 
So it may have been—I don’t think the five 
per cent is indicative of a trend. 


Mr. Gaunt: Has there been some indica- 
tion that air pollution is now having an im- 
pact on the Great Lakes pollution? Have 
there been any studies done in this regard? 
If so, what kind of impact is this form of 
pollution having on lake pollution? 


Mr. Mills: We can’t quantify at this time. 
We have not been able to relate what comes 
out of the stack in terms of the effect on 
water quality. I think the suspicion is there. 


Mr. Gaunt: All right. May I switch to 
pollution in Lake Simcoe and Lake Cou- 
chiching? Apparently late this summer there 
was some indication that unless something 
was done in that region very quickly those 
lakes were going to be in very serious trou- 
ble. ’m wondering what studies the ministry 
has done in the region and what the inten- 
tions are to clean up the pollution in that 
area: 


[3:30] 


Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: Are you aware of any 
studies on Lake Couchiching, Grant? Do you 
have any readings there? 


Mr. Mills: Yes, we’ve done the major re- 
port, which I believe was published in late 
1974 or early 1975; that contained a number 
of recommendations on the degree of water 
quality treatment prior to discharge. But what 
has occurred is that MNR has noticed a de- 
cline in some species of fish, which could pos- 
sibly be attributed to a decline in the oxygen 
level in the deeper waters. 


‘Mr. Gaunt: There was a comment by some 
of the councillors in the region that unless 
something was done immediately, those lakes 
would be beyond the point of no return. Does 
the ministry see it as that urgent? 


Mr. Mills: It’s not that urgent, no. 


Mr. Gaunt: What’s the situation with the 
fish life in those lakes? Has it affected the 
fish? If so, in what manner? Are we getting a 
lot of algae growth in those lakes? 


Mr. Mills: Yes, in Cook Bay, which would 
tend to promote a coarser brand of fish. But 
MNR is unable, at this stage, to correlate 
water quality and decline in certain species 
of fish. Now this could be the next— 


Mr. Gaunt: I have three other matters; with 
your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will clean 
them up and relinquish the floor to someone 
else. I'll do it as quickly as I can. The first 
one is with regard to The Environmental 
Assessment Act. I’m wondering when the 
minister is going to apply the Act to munic- 
ipal and private projects. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Our plan now is to apply 
the Act to municipal projects by next July. As 
far as private projects are concerned, in 
a very general way, it seems to me that at the 
time the legislation was approved by the 
Legislature, my predecessor indicated then it 
would be two or three years before the Act 
would apply generally to private projects. 
We're looking at the end of next year or early 
1978, I suppose. 


As the hon. member knows, the Act applies 
now to one or two private projects. In some 
cases we have voluntary assessment; in other 
words, assessment that has taken place as a 
result of the companies agreeing or asking 
for an assessment to assist in getting neces- 
sary approvals for a project that in some way 
may be of some concern environmentally. 


At the present time, we are working with 
the PMLC, the Provincial-Municipal Liaison 
Committee. We each have a committee—a 
committe2 of regulations in our ministry, to- 
gether with a committee of regulations from 
PMLC-—attempting to approve whatever ex- 
emptions the municipalities are asking for, as 
we did with the various ministries. This has 
been going on now for some months, Hope- 
fully, those discussions will be completed and 
we will be able to meet our July 1977 date 
for proclamation of the regulations. 


(Mr. Gaunt: What sort of additional staff 
will be required and, hence, additional ex- 
penditures? First of all, for the municipal 
projects and then, secondly, for private in- 
dustry projects. 


Hon. 'Mr. Kerr: The first thing I can think 
of is that it may require an increase in the 
membership of the Assessment Board, although 
we have about a dozen people now. Even at 
this stage they are busy because they’re work- 
ing, as you know, under more than one piece 
of legislation and they're performing the 
function of the old Environmental Hearing 
Board as well. I can see some additions to 
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the Environmental Assessment Board. I cer- 
tainly can see some additions to the staff of 
the Environmental Assessment Board. Steno- 
graphic help and other administrative per- 
sonnel I think will be required just to deal 
with applications for hearings, setting of hear- 
ings, arranging of hearings and completing 
reports and things of that nature. 

I'm hoping that that, in fact, won't be 
necessary for at least a year, but it depends 
really on what the effect is of the municipali- 
ties being brought into the legislation and if, 
in fact, they are brought in about the middle 
of next year, on how many hearings will be 
required. In many instances, it’s not necessary 
to have a hearing, as the hon. member knows. 
The minister is requested to hold a hearing 
after a certain proposition is made public. 
Many municipal projects are undertaken by 
the province, or the province in conjunction 
with the municipality—such as a housing proj- 
ect or a road project—so it’s hard to say just 
how much added load this will place on the 
board and on the ministry generally. I would 
think that at some time in the latter part of 
next year we will require more help, certainly 
some new board appointments. 


Mr. Gaunt: With respect to noise legisla- 
tion, the original Environmental Protection 
Act had sound vibrations in its definitions as 
a form of contamination. We really haven’t 
made very much progress since that time. I 
think at that point municipalities were en- 
couraged not to formulate their own munic- 
ipal noise bylaws because it was thought the 
province would handle the noise pollution 
through their air management branch. That 
didn’t work out. 


Then in March 1975 the ministry came in 
with its model municipal noise bylaw which 
left the onus on the municipalities. It really 
hasn’t been effective. I think something in 
the neighbourhood! of 20 municipalities have 
shown an interest in the model bylaw but no 
bylaws have yet been adopted. I’m wondering 
whether, after five years, is the ministry con- 
sidering any other approaches in this regard? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think we must remember 
we really only distributed the model bylaw 
to the municipalities this past spring in May. 
It’s a complicated piece of Jegislation. Many 
of the municipalities, as the hon. member has 
said, are studying it. There are seven munic- 
ipalities that have initiated preliminary dis- 
cussions with the ministry. I suppose these 
are of an explanatory nature. What is the 
effect of a particular section in the bylaw and 
how would it apply under certain circum- 
stances? We have 10 municipalities that have 
sent employees for noise-bylaw training. 
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I think our approach to this is the right 
method. Circumstances vary, as the hon. 
member knows, from municipality to munic- 
ipality. The type of bylaw or the type of 
enforcement that may be necessary in certain 
parts of Pickering, for example, may not be 
the same as downtown Toronto. Each munic- 
ipality has a particular problem, whether it’s 
because of an industry or because of a busy 
intersection or because of housing located 
improperly next to an industrial or commer- 
cial area. This type of situation makes it 
difficult to have overall provincial legislation. 


I think that it’s also fair to say that in some 
areas people react to noise a little differently 
than in some other areas. I’m sure that urban- 
ites—people who have been born and raised 
and live and work in a particular urban 
municipality—may be able to put up with 
more than people raised in mainly a rural 
community from a population or a general 
activity point of view. 


We are doing everything we can to encour- 
age municipalities to adopt an anti-noise by- 
law. Weve helping municipalities, for ex- 
ample, that have passed a resolution request- 
ing that a noise bylaw be implemented, usu- 
ally with conditions, and that an application 
be made to the Ministry of the Environment 
for instruction on how to implement the 
bylaw, or that the town solicitor be in- 
structed to draft a by-law, and this type of 
thing. Many of these types of resolutions 
have been passed; it’s just a matter of getting 
the thing done and getting it on the books 
as far as enforcement is concerned. 


I think probably six months from now the 
list will be different. I would say the majority 
of municipalities that now have initiated pre- 
liminary discussions with the ministry will 
have a bylaw in effect by, say, July 1. For 
example, I expect the two that have been 
approved by the ministry—Barrie and North 
Bay—will be in effect by the first of the year. 


The procedure is to have the bylaw drafted 
and sent to us for approval so that it is in 
basic conformance with the model bylaw and 
it is enforceable and correct from a legislative 
point of view. I think this is the best way 
and I think it behooves us to continue putting 
pressure on those municipalities that have 
shown some interest and where there is an 
indication that there are problems within 
that municipality—such as Hamilton, for ex- 
ample. I’m surprised that Hamilton hasn’t 
gone a little farther down the road in respect 
to this bylaw. I know that city has taken 
executive action and they have funds for the 
implementation of the noise bylaw, but they 
stil] haven’t completed the work. 
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Mr. Gaunt: The last matter I wanted to 
raise with the minister on this particular vote 
has to do with termites. We’ve got a problem 
with termites in certain parts of the province 
—certainly in one town in my constituency. 
The ministry has a maximum of $2,000 assist- 
ence under this particular programme. I think 
they pay 60 per cent of the chemical treat- 
ment and then 60 per cent of the work done 
in respect to the wood soil contact. I’m not 
sure what that means. 


[3:45] 


The first thing I would like to say is that 
in many of these cases, particularly in the 
town of Kincardine, with which I am quite 
familiar, the maximum of $2,000 doesn’t even 
begin to cover the repair work that’s neces- 
sary to clean these rascals out. They’ve been 
in there quite a while. As a matter of fact, 
I have a paper clipping here that says that 
there was an outbreak of these things in 
Kincardine in 1954, in Windsor in 1950, in 
Amherstburg in 1968, and in Dresden in 
1968. So apparently these termites have been 
in Kincardine since that time. They weren’t 
dealt with effectively then and they've just 
continued to eat their way through the town. 


Many of these people—and some of them 
are retired—simply can’t afford up to $12,000 
in repairing their homes. They are on fixed 
incomes, and I’m wondering if the ministry 
has any intention of coming in with an en- 
riched program to deal with this pest. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I suppose we can always 
argue how much the provincial subsidy should 
be, what percentage it should be, or what 
the maximum should be. I think the rationale 
behind the idea of not paying 100 per cent 
or even increasing the maximum figure is 
that an awful lot of the problems can be 
avoided through certain preventive meas- 
ures. We find in some areas that the munic- 
ipalities, for example, haven’t really taken 
enough interest, either by way of inspec- 
tions or otherwise, to assist people to carry 
out certain household measures that will 
avoid termites causing the damage they do. 


I know if you have an epidemic, certainly 
this results, for the most part, from some 
negligence on the part of somebody—either 
the home owner or the building owner—house- 
keeping methods, or the lack of some inspec- 
tion and supervision. In some cases we’ve 
had, for example, the city of Toronto has 
objected to the fact the province is involved. 
Somebody down in city hall has said the 
province should keep its nose out of termites. 
Were happy to do that. 


Really, we think one of the reasons we're 
in the programme is to try to get the munic- 
ipalities, with the type of assistance we have, 
to make this a year-round programme so that 
people are aware of what methods—biological 
or chemical or what have you—are available 
to prevent or control damage from termites. 
We issue instructions as to the type of pre- 
ventive measures or chemicals that should be 
used. We talk about sealing cracks and holes 
in foundations, for example, to deter termites 
from entering a property; removing scrap 
wood around the home; improving water 
drainage to eliminate the moist soil condi- 
tions favoured by termites. We issue pam- 
phlets, as we did with the mosquito pro- 
gramme, listing instructions or certain mea- 
sures that people can take; how to recognize 
the problem early, how to prevent it and how 
to control it. 


I must say we’ve had a number of sub- 
missions such as the hon. member is making 
from other municipalities that the maximum 
figure of $2,000 just isn’t enough under some 
circumstances and we should be raising it. 
We're looking at that. That, again, is 
coupled with our restraint programme. If we 
increase the maximum figure of $2,000 what 
is the across the board provincial cost as a 
result of this change? It just seems to be 
sort of a normal, natural municipal responsi- 
bility; it’s building inspections for the most 
part. It’s local. To send somebody like Kal 
Symons all the way to Kincardine just to 
chase a few termites seems to be too expen- 
sive because knowing Kal he’ll go up there 
on a Friday afternoon and we won't see him 
until Tuesday—even in Kincardine. 


Mr. Gaunt: I would certainly suggest there 
is some responsibility on the part of the 
municipality actually to keep an eye on these 
things and to try to warn their citizens that 
there may be a problem. I think it is very 
difficult for the individual home owner to 
monitor the situation because these things 
spread underground. 


In many cases, the homes which are now 
seen to be infected were not thought to be 
infected a year ago and it is in this last 
little while that this particular problem in 
the town has been brought into focus. They 
apparently knew this was a problem with 
certain homes in the town 25 or 30 years 
ago but they decided to play down that 
aspect, I suppose, for obvious reasons. 

Now, when the situation has become rather 
critical in the entire side of the town they 
decide to act. In many cases it’s to the detri- 
ment of some of the people who simply can’t 
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afford to make the renovations necessary in 
order to clean these things out. 


I don’t think that your involvement, as a 
ministry, needs to be to the extent that you 
have people running all over the province. 
I think there should be some responsibility 
on the part of the municipalities to alert 
people to the problem and then to assist them 
financially. At the same time, I think that 
should be a joint financial responsibility and 
that is why I am suggesting to the minister 
that $2,000 isn’t a big enough financial com- 
mitment from the ministry in order to cope 
with this problem. We are saying to you, 
don’t get your nose out of the termite busi- 
ness; get your nose into the termite busi- 
ness to a greater extent. I think that could 
be done and should be done, particularly 
in small municipalities and Kincardine is a 
small municipality. They can’t afford to spend 
$100,000 on termite cleanup as, perhaps, 
Metropolitan Toronto can. I make that plea 
to the minister and I hope that will receive 
some consideration. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think the fact it is a 
relatively new programme—certainly our finan- 
cial involvement is new; it only started this 
year—that is, the 60 per cent and the maxi- 
mum of $2,000, involving the municipality, 
I guess, to the extent of 25 per cent and the 
home owner to 15 per cent. Frankly, I 
wouldn’t object to increasing that maximum. 
I don’t think we should change the percentage 
figures or ratio. 


Mr. Gaunt: No, I agree. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: I think the home owner 
has some responsibility and so does the munic- 
ipality. The only thing is, as I say, by way of 
some preventive activity, the total cost should 
not be that high, particularly if the home- 
owner takes advantage of the pre-treatment 
or preventive measures which we also include 
in the programme. We are covering 60: per 
cent of the cost of that as well, to a maximum 
of $1,000, for that sort of thing. 


By a little bit of planning and by some 
foresight and with some indication that there 
may be a problem in the offing, people can 
prevent a termite problem developing into an 
expensive experience. All I want to say now 
is let us look at the programme. If we find 
there are more Kincardines—particularly situ- 
ations such as Mrs. Wilson wrote to us about 
where in her particular programme she’s 
talking about $8,000 to $10,000 worth of 
renovations—if that becomes anywhere near 
commonplace, there will be an obligation on 
us to change our grant structure. 


Mr. Gaunt: Could I find out what wood- 
soil contact means? What does that expression 
mean? What are you prepared to pay for 
under that terminology? 


Mr. Wilson: The term soil-wood contact 
means basically to break the contact between 
the home and the ground which is the source 
of termites. We've done this by not using a 
wooden pier or not setting the foundation of 
wood right on contact with the soil. It can be 
done with a concrete pad, a cement block, 
or a metal post, as long as there is some kind 
of barrier between the wood which the ter- 
mites eat and the soil which harbours them. 


One of the first evidences that you find is 
a little tube they have to build outside of the 
soil or wood and, therefore, it becomes more 
readily obvious to a person that they have 
problems. 


Mr. Gaunt: You will pay 60 per cent of 
that wood-soi!l contact material. 


Mr. Wilson: That part of the building is 
only for the purpose of discouraging the 
termite infestation. I would also point out 
that there are several other programmes from 
the Ministry of Housing that address them- 
selves to the aspect of home improvement or 
renovation or updating the standards. I know 
they are available, but I’m sorry I don’t know 
what all of them are. There are several of 
them. In the case of those people who have 
asked, we refer them to the building inspector 
in the municipality or the Ministry of 
Housing. 


Mr. Williams: Just one supplementary 
question: Are you saying that a gap of even 
a few inches between wood contacting the 
ground is sufficient to prevent the termites 
getting in? 


‘Mr. Wilson: Definitely, as long as there is a 
separation between wood and soil. 


Mr. Williams: They will not move through 
the external environment, if you will, up the 
outside of a steel beam or whatever to get in? 


Mr. Wilson: If they do, they make this 
little tube which they have to be in to protect 
them from the air. 


(Mr. Williams: They can’t be exposed to the 
atmosphere? 


Mr. Wilson: If they are, they die immedi- 
ately. 


Mr. McClellan: I want to take this oppor- 
tunity in the estimates to talk a little bit about 
lead pollution and primarily to ask a series of 
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questions. Before I do, I should at least estab- 
lish briefly a context—very briefly, Mr. Man- 
cini will be happy to know. According to the 
evidence of the lead data analysis task force, 


there are at least 194 people in the vicinity . 


of the three lead pollution-emitting plants in 
the Metropolitan Toronto area with lead levels 
in excess of 40 micrograms per 100 millilitres 
or higher, which is substantially above the 
danger level. We know that lead is a danger- 
ous ond toxic substance. It is one ofthe first 
pollutants that was identified as such. It is 
something we have been aware of for many 
years, in fact, for many generations. It is now 


the fall of 1976. 
[4:00] 


People have been working on the issue of 
the lead pollution from the three Toronto 
refineries since at least 1972 and_ possibly 
earlier. We've been batting our heads against 
this wall for four years at least. Memory 
fails me, but I think we started in 1971— 


Mrs. Campbell: Prior to 1972. 


Mr. McClellan: —prior to 1972, and here 
we are in the fall of 1976. The end, appar- 
ently is in sight. And apparently— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I just want to, Mr. Mc- 
Clellan— 


Mr. ‘McClellan: 
statement. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: All right. 


(Mr. McClellan: I just wanted to set a kind 
of a context. The end apparently is in sight 
with pollution abatement orders issued and 
deadlines, which we hope are firm deadlines, 
established for some time in the spring of 
1977. Nevertheless, pollution still continues as 
of November 30, 1976, and as the represen- 
tative of one of the ridings, the Bellwoods 
riding, which is affected by lead pollution 
from one of these smelters, my anxicty will 
not diminish and my concern will not diminish 
one iota until the source of lead pollution is 
dealt with. And as of today, it still has not. 

Did you want to interject something, Mr. 
Minister? 


Let me just finish my 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, it’s just that I wasn’t 
sure of the remark you made regarding “prior 
to 1972.” The problems relating to the three 
or four plants and the finding that there were 
dangers of high lead levels was some time in 
1973. I can recall that Jimmy Auld was the 
minister at that time. 


Mr. McClellan: That may well be. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: 
some discussion— 


_ ‘Mrs. Campbell: 
lem prior to that. 


Mr. McClellan: The work around identify- 
ing the problem and mobilizing people and 
doing the grass roots community work and 
working with the Toronto Board of Health 
and Metro labour council and various resident 
and area groups began, if my memory serves 
me, in 1971. Certainly in 1972 many of us 
were working on it, and we still are not at 
the end of that road. That, simply, is the 
point that I wanted to make. 


I've been monitoring the work of the 
Cockburn committee, which is advisory to the 
process of implementing the cleanup of lead 
pollution and have attended the public meet- 
ing, but I have a series of questions that 
I want to raise at this time. 


One of them relates simply to the Environ- 
mental Hearing Board. I continue to be ab- 
solutely baffled as to how it was that the 
Environmental Hearing Board was allowed to 
continue or to complete its hearings and issue 
its report without any reference to the report 
of the lead data analysis task force. I have 
heard various and sundry explanations, in- 
cluding the one that there was some delay 
in getting the thing printed and, therefore, it 
wasn't possible for the Environmental Hearing 
Board to use it. That simply doesn’t wash 
as far as I’m concerned. 


Let me suggest an analogy, and the analogy 
is that of a murder trial in which the Crown 
attorney somehow neglects to introduce the 
murder weapon with the fingerprints of the 
murderer on it and the culprit gets off scot- 
free as a result of that negligence. It seems 
to me that if that ever happened the Attorney 
General (Mr. McMurtry) would be rather 
upset and would want to do something about 
it. He would certainly want to know why 
that had happened, but we have a case which 
is, in my opinion, very much analogous in 
that the evidence of the lead data analysis 
task force was not made available to the 
Hearing Board. 


But there may have been 


Certainly there was a prob- 


That evidence could establish conclusively 
that the source of the pollution was the refin- 
eries, the lead plants, and that was established 
beyond a shadow of a doubt by the lead data 
analysis task force. Since the Hearing Board 
did not have that evidence, they could not 
come to that conclusion. As a result, they 
made a series of rather scurrilous and gratui- 
tous slurs about slovenly housekeeping habits 
of residents of my riding and of other ridings, 
to which they attributed lead contamination, 
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rather than to the facts of the situation; that 
is, to the pollution from the lead plants. 


The second major fact that the lead data 
analysis task force established conclusively was 
that there is a positive correlation between 
excessive blood lead levels and soil lead of 
1,000 parts per million. That second major 
piece of evidence was also not made available 
to the Environmental Hearing Board. As a 
result, they established a safe level of soil lead 
contamination of 3,000 parts per million. 


In two key matters that are really crucial 
to the whole issue, the Environmental Hear- 
ing Board’s final conclusions were totally in- 
adequate. I want to know from the minister 
why the work of the lead data analysis task 
force was not made available to the hearing 
board? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, I really 
don’t have anything new to add. The hon. 
member referred to a previous answer that 
was given. The fact is that there was some 
urgency on behalf of the ministry to the 
board to issue the Environmental Hearing 
Board report. It had been delayed some time. 
There were questions in the Legislature and 
there was correspondence wondering why the 
report wasn’t available. 


One of the reasons for the delay was to 
wait for the lead blood data analysis task 
force report. However, the board andi the 
board chairman, who are basically independ- 
ent in matters of this kind, decided they 
couldn’t wait any longer and went ahead 
with the printing of the Environmental Hear- 
ing Board report and recommendations. There 
has been a great deal of discussion about that. 


The opinion expressed the other night by 
representatives of the government—I think I 
may call on Dr. Fitch a little later—was that 
there was not, in fact, any confliction between 
the task force report and the board recommen- 
dations. Although the board, as the hon. 
member has indicated, talked about pipes, 
paint, personal hygiene and habits and things 
like that, I think the board either explicitly 
or by way of inference indicated that the 
plants were the logical source of the prob- 
lems relating to lead. 

They certainly have said that the emissions 
from the lead plants were the major source of 
lead in the area of the plants. The board 
didn’t make a blanket statement. It may be 
that it wasn’t as emphatic or definite as the 
task force. 


Mr. Godfrey: It’s amazing, isn’t itP 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It said that the high blood 
lead levels in the individuals around the plants 


are primarily due to the plants. I think that 
was straightened out the other night as well. 
For example, even given certain personal 
hygiene habits, or the habits that are par- 
ticularly natural to little children, I think the 
hon. member will agree that if the lead, for 
example, is in the soil, regardless of whether 
or not those children may be putting earth in 
their mouths—which is a very natural thing 
for young children playing in a yard—the 
cause of the problem is lead emissions, not 
the habits of the children. 


Mr. McClellan: I don’t have any doubt 
that we are going to be able to deal with this 
situation and that the correct information and 
the correct interpretation and the correct facts 
will be established if they haven’t already 
been established. I think the evidence is there 
in overwhelming quantity. 


But my concern is not just with the spe- 
cific failure in this instance of the Environ- 
mental Hearing Board to use a major piece of 
evidence. My concern is that it could call into 
question the effectiveness of the Environ- 
mental Hearing Board process. That’s the 
concern I am trying to get at today. If this 
kind of sloppiness, this kind of ignoring of 
key information or key data resulting from 
the most rigorous of scientific testing of over 
a million pieces of evidence provided by 
various public authorities is characteristic in 
any way at all, then we are in serious trouble 
in terms of the credibility of the Environmen- 
tal Hearing Board process. I want to get an 
understanding from the minister about why 
this was able to happen. 


It’s my understanding that there were offi- 
cials of your ministry who had! a foot simul- 
taneously in both proceedings—that Mr. Mul- 
vaney, who was the solicitor for the Min- 
istry of the Environment, simultaneously was 
an observer at the lead data analysis task 
force and acted as counsel for the working 
group on lead at the hearings of the Environ- 
mental Hearing Board. So he knew what was 
going on at the Environmental Hearing Board 
and he knew what was going on with the work 
of the lead analysis task force. Surely he 
would have known that the work the task 
force was doing was highly germane to the 
conclusions of the Hearing Board. 


Similarly, Dr. Linzon, who I believe also 
is a member of your ministry, was an actual 
member of the lead data analysis task force 
and as well an active participant in the 
Environmental Hearing Board proceedings 
throughout, He also would know of the im- 
portance of the task force work to the 
Hearing Board. 
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I find it difficult to understand how it 
would be that senior officials of the ministry 
would not do everything in their power to 
persuade the Environmental Hearing Board 
that it should not produce a set of conclu- 
sions which did not take into account the 
findings of the task force. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I realize, for example, that 
Mr. Mulvaney would have some connection 
with at least two of the bodies that were in- 
volved in the hearing or study or appraisal 
of this whole problem of lead contamination. 
I don’t think that really should indicate any- 
thing wrong. I think, as a matter of fact, it 
probably should be a help. 


'He is there as counsel. He is there to 
advise on procedure, to advise as to the law. 
He is not a technical man. He is not a scien- 
tist. He would have nothing to do with the 
writing of the report or the compilation of 
the recommendations in any of the reports. 
He knew what was going on as far as the 
hearings were concerned, and I would think 
that that would be helpful to one or the 
other bodies involved in these studies and 
hearings. 


[4:15] 


Mr. McClellan: You know as well as I dio 
that one of the major points of contention was 
simply whether the lead plants were the 
source or not. That was the major focus of 
the whole proceedings, and that was the 
continual thrust of the arguments of the rep- 
resentatives of the lead industry, so he would 
understand just how central that whole thing 
was to the discussion. I don’t particularly 
want to finger anybody at all. I am just 
expressing a real concern in the hope that 
this kind of thing never happens again. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think you must admit 
this was a rather unique type of commission 
or investigation, where there were two or 
three or four different reports in the mill 
almost simultaneously. Different people were 
involved locking at different aspects of the 
problem of lead contamination. Sometimes 
hearings would be going on regarding one 
report while another was being considered 
by a specific committee, dealing for example 


with blood, levels. 


I don’t think there was any conflict be- 
tween the blood level data task force and the 
board as far as the source is concerned. It’s 
a matter of wording really. I think that there 
is some criticism—I might say severe criticism 
—of the comment of the board indicating pos- 
sible sources of lead contamination other 
than in the presence of the plants. I think the 


wording was unfortunate there. The task force 
didn’t go into that aspect of it. They as- 
sumed that there was no other rational con- 
clusion than that the lead plants were re- 
sponsible. 

I think, though, that if those hearings were 
re-opened so that the board could consider 
the task force report—you are looking at an- 
other year and a half of hearings, more wit- 
nesses, more cross-examinations—I wonder if 
all the expert opinion was on the task force 
as far as nailing the source is concerned, any 
more than the board which had the advan- 
tage of a number of witnesses appearing be- 
fore it in open forum. 


So to answer your question, hopefully this 
won't happen again. Maybe we need more 
printers in Toronto or a little more co-opera- 
tion between two committees dealing with 
the same subject. Knowing the sensitivity that 
—and the importance of one report to the 
other— 


Mr. McClellan: With respect, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the responsibility lies with the 
ministry to ensure the quality of environ- 
mental hearing procedures is improved. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As the 
knows— 


hon. member 


Mr. McClellan: I don’t assume for a min- 
ute that this is going to happen again or that 
we need to have a repetition of this kind! of 
thing. But you should understand that in such 
a sensitive area as this, the work of Environ- 
mental Hearing Boards and the environmental 
hearing procedures are going to be subjected 
to the most intense kind of scrutiny. It has 
to stand up to it and in this case unfortu- 
nately, it hasn’t. The consequence is that 
there’s a kind of scepticism in the community 
with respect to the whole cleanup operation 
which comes in part, frankly I have to say, 
from the poor quality of the procedure. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The only point I would 
want to make is that one thing we are inter- 
ested in—I think the Cockburn committee, if 
you don’t mind my calling it that—he’s very 
flattered when I say that. It’s like—who was 
the one on Watergate, the old senator there? 


Mr. Biggs: Sam Ervin; the Ervin committee. 


Hon. 'Mr. Kerr: As was indicated the other 
night at the public meeting, that committee 
will be considering and co-ordinating both 
of those reports. 


Mr. McClellan: All right. Let me come to 
that because I have three short points I 
wanted to make. A number of contentious 
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issues, I think, have been dealt with either at 
the level of the Cockburn committee or, more 
happily even, at the public meeting we had 
last week, but there is still a number of con- 
tentious issues outstanding. 


Let me just touch on three of them rather 
quickly. One of these has to do with the 
enforcement of pollution abatement control 
orders. At the public meeting last week, I 
raised the question of enforcement of the 
order requiring a building to be constructed 
over the working pile at Toronto Refiners and 
Smelters. That order was originally issued in 
April, 1975. It matured, as you like to call it, 
on October 31, 1976, and was extended. We 
were promised on November 4 that the build- 
ing would be compieted within the week. 


This is the major source of lead contamina- 
tion at Toronto Refiners and Smelters—this 
working pile—and when I raised it at the 
public meeting, nobody from the ministry 
seemed to know whether or not the building 
had been completed, which leads me to ask 
you who is monitoring the enforcement of 
the contro] orders. Surely, at this point in 
time, you must be on the company’s back, 
on a daily basis if not on a weekly basis, 
making sure that the damn things are being 
complied with. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Would you answer that, 
Mr. Cockburn, please? I might say, Mr. Mc- 
Clellan, that, as you recall, we had some 
help from a member of the audience who 
said—just made the remark—“the roof isn’t on 
yet.” 


Mr. McClellan: Yes. My point is that you 
should know whether or not the roof is on, 
and I want to have some understanding of 
what kind of monitoring you are doing to 
enforce your own control orders. 


Mr. Cockburn: Cockburn, central region. 
Tt is true that at the meeting last week the 
people in attendance did not know the status 
cf the building. This was because the inspec- 
tors who are in and out of there pretty 
regularly were not in attendance at that time 
and we hadn’t had a chance to see them. As 
of yesterday, there still remains a portion of 
that roof to be finished. It is approximately 12 
feet square and the tile is there and the 
workers are at it. As far as we can tell, that 
will be finished either tonight or tomorrow 
morning and all the work on the building, the 
exterior part of the building at least, will be 
completed by the end of this week. 


Mr. McClellan: What is the date of the 
extension of this particular control order? 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s the end of January for 
the stack. Is that what you are asking? 


Mr. McClellan: No, not for the stack; for 
the building Mr. Cockburn was referring to. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t think that was ever 
extended, was it? 


(Mr. Cockburn: 
the October date. 


‘Mr. McClellan: It was not? There’s even 
more urgency. I assume this is the last time 
we will have to raise it since we have been 
assured that this week that source of lead 
pollution will finally cease. If it doesn’t, there 
is going to be hell to pay. 

The second thing I want to raise is the 
question of fugitive dust sources which Mr. 
Walter Lapeike and others have raised both 
to the Cockburn committee and at the public 
meeting last week and which I raised in the 
House in early November. It makes very little 
sense to me or to the residents to clean up 
their soil, to replace the soil in their yards, soil 
which is contaminated, and not clean up the 
soil in adjacent vacant lots. The dust which is 
contaminated to the level of 4,000 parts per 
million in some of these vacant lots continues 
to blow around and recontaminate the area. 


I assume that’s something that will be dis- 
cussed again by the Cockburn Committee. 
But since it’s been discussed already at least 
twice and again at the public meeting, it 
seems to me what we need at this point is a 
commitment from the ministry that not only 
will the soil in the yards of homes be re- 
placed, but also the soil in the vacant yards 
and at the Toronto abattoir, the so-called 
fugitive dust sources as well. I’d like to have 
a response from the minister. 


This wasn’t extended past 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As the hon. member knows, 
if we make a commitment now regarding all 
fugitive dust sources, and I assume you're 
talking about parking lots, right of way, 
vacant lots, maybe parks and all these public 
or even private lands, you're talking about a 
very expensive proposition. As the hon. mem- 
ber knows, the figure we have for replacing 
contaminated soil in those homes that have a 
level of around 3,000 parts per million and 
more is something around $200,000. If we get 
into all the fugitive dust sources, we're talk- 
ing about something a little over $1 million. 


Our concern and our objective now, as Mr. 
Renwick has indicated and urged us to do, 
are to get at the job of replacing the soil of 
those homes where the levels are at 3,000 
parts per million, in other words, to make 
some arrangements with the tenants or home- 
owners that on such and such a date in 1977 
the work is to be done. That is our objective. 
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We don’t want any further delays. If the 
people are sincere about wanting their soil 
replaced and wanting some improvement, 
then we want to get on with that preliminary 
objective. 


Whether or not we go below the 3,000, for 
example, is something that a bioavailability 
study will assist us in making some sort of a 
decision in that way. I don’t see any reason 
why we can’t consider and look at certain 
fugitive dust sources, particularly those that 
may be close to the homes in question, where 
there is no type of buffer, whether it’s a 
building or a fence or a street. If it’s adjoin- 
ing a street or a line of homes that have 
high dust level readings, then it may be 
natural that that right of way or that boule- 
vard or the space between the curb and the 
sidewalk, if there is that in that area, should 
be looked at in the event that the readings 
are high. 


[4:30] 


I’m just being very frank and _ practical 
here. If we are hoping to get some type of 
commitment from the companies to share in 
the cost of this programme, then the cost has 
to be acceptable and realistic, at least initial- 
ly. We may still be involved in future hear- 
ings or in litigation. The company apparently 
has taken a stand now—and Mr. Cockburn 
might comment on that—that really there is 
no real hard evidence that contamination in 
soil on a level of 3,000 parts per million is 
harmful to anybody. That can cause quite a 
lengthy hassle. It’s a matter of who among the 
experts is right. I want to avoid that, be- 
cause I think we have an objective, a com- 
mitment and a responsibility; that is, to clean 
up those homes where there is some urgency. 

I'm not writing off or precluding the pos- 
sibility of dealing with some of the fugitive 
dust sources. I think you should consider the 
fact that by next April we hope to have all 
of these plants within a programme whereby 
they will in fact have completed the work 
we have required them to do as far as emis- 
sion controls are concerned. Therefore, hope- 
fully, the dust will be minimized from those 
plants in the future. If the contamination is 
in the soil in those fugitive dust sources, 
maybe blowing of dust may not be a problem 
in the future, as it has been. This is a very 
lay opinion or lay comment. 


‘Mr. McClellan: What I’m relaying to you 
is a persistent and insistent demand from 
people in the affected area. I’m not manufac- 
turing this; I'm simply reflecting it. It’s not 
going to go away; the reality is that when 
Walter Lapeike goes into his backyard—and 


he’s already had his soil replaced—he can’t 
stay out there because of dust that’s blowing 
back into the yard covering his picnic table 
and that kind of thing. It’s something that 
the ministry can’t pretend isn’t there. You can't 
stick your head in the sand because you are 
sticking your head into lead-contaminated 
sand. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: But if it is blowing about, 
removing the soil may not answer Walter's 
problem. 


Mr. McClellan: You are going to have to 
address yourself to it. You can’t just simply 
say, “Oh, the companies would scream if we 
tricd to deal with this one.” You're going to 
have to deal with it; that’s simply a reality. I 
suggest that you start to do that and come up 
with some suggestions that we can bring back 
to the Cockburn committee and kick around, 
because if you continue to just ignore it, fun- 
damentally it’s going to impede the work of 
that committee. | 

I’ve taken more time than I intended to 
take. Let me just conclude by raising the 
question of the safe soil lead levels. It seems 
to me the lead data analysis task force is 
pretty unequivocal in saying that 1,000 parts 
per million is the safe level. However, I want 
some clarification. If I understand correctly, 
your bioavailability study will determine a 
safe soil lead level and that will be ready 
within some three months, when it will be 
available to govern the soil removal pro- 
gramme. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It is my understanding that 
those tests will be available about March. It 
takes about three months—December, Janu- 
ary, February, March—by March, anyway. 


Mr. McClellan: Three months? That’s three 
months for you. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Nobody works in Decem- 
ber, you know that. 

I guess a bioavailability test doesn’t neces- 
sarily say conclusively whether or not the 
level should be 3,000 or 1,000, but it will 
assist the committee greatly in making that 
decision. Would you say that’s the answer? 


Mr. Cockburn: Yes. We are working on 
the basis now of the 3,000 being the upper 
limit, plus or minus the 13 per cent; hope- 
fully, before we get started, the bioavailability 
study may dictate that we have to look at a 
lower limit. But at this time we’re not con- 
sidering it until we get those results. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: My plea is that I just don’t 
want another growing season to go by before 
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any soil is removed or anybody has had his 
particular problem rectified. It’s like a court 
case with all kinds of motions and counter- 
motions that tend to frustrate and delay—at 
some point somebody’s just going to throw up 
his hands. We’ve got some degree of agree- 
ment now within the committee which in- 
cludes the companies. We have the Environ- 
mental Hearing Board saying this is the level 
—there is some disagreement about that on 
both sides, whether it’s too low or too high— 
but at least they’re prepared to accept that 
for these homes and the question of contribu- 
tion on a one-third, one-third, one-third basis. 
I just want that to go ahead and— 


(Mr. McClellan: I don’t think that’s the 
source of delay at all; that may be a second 
stage. Frankly, the source of delay is very 
simple—it’s been the delay in having the 
pollution abatement orders enforced. It’s that 
pure and simple. Nobody wants to have his 
soil removed while the lead pollution contin- 
ues unabated, and that’s been the problem. 
Hopefully, we're nearing the day when the 
source of lead pollution in this city is brought 
under control. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: So, hopefully, we’re near- 
ing the day when a city like Toronto has 
better planning and zoning, that it doesn’t 
allow factories next to homes or vice versa. 


Mr. Haggerty: You should go look at Union 
Carbide and the houses built just east of that 
in Welland. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: Yes, but that was years ago. 


Mr. Haggerty: No, they've just built new 
ones. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Oh, have they? Non-con- 
forming use? 


Mr. Haggerty: They didn’t get your mes- 
sage before. 


Hon. 'Mr. Kerr: Maybe we should speak to 
somebody on the Welland council. 


Mr. Haggerty: You should go out there to 
the location of the new Welland Canal, for 
example—west of that to Union Carbide. A 
new subdivision has gone up in that area, 
and eventually Union Carbide may get back 
into some other type of structure emitting 
foul air. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Are they company homes? 


Mr. Haggerty: No, I don’t think they are. 
But theyre not getting the message. Maybe 
you should be stronger in your appeal, and 
there should be more direction to them. 


Mr. Reed: Mr. Chairman, my colleague, the 
member for Huron-Bruce, has covered a great 
deal of the material very well and Ill try 
not to duplicate anything he’s done. I would 
just like to call your attention to a couple of 
matters. 


About a month ago, I read in a local weekly 
where I live —I should have clipped the article 
and brought it in—that a member of your 
ministry had been out on a speaking engage- 
ment to the local chapter of Pollution Probe. 
He had been discussing the deleterious effects 
of the farm pond and pond water in general. 
Quite a message came home to me when I 
read that article, because he delivered the 
talk within a mile of a sewage plant that is 
delivering upwards of three million gallons a 
day of warm, chlorinated effluent plus quite a 
considerable quantity of raw sewage which is 
chlorinated in the final stage. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What plant is that? 


‘Mr. Reed: That’s the Georgetown plant. It 
brings up two problems. One is the priorities 
of this ministry—the things you consider to be 
more important and so on. I realize you're 
dealing with a tremendous range of environ- 
mental problems and questions, but in rela- 
tion to the sewage plant there were just a 
couple of items I wanted to ask you about. 


One is the fact that we recognize, appar- 
ently, with the technology we are using and 
accepting for our sewage treatment, that 
we're limited in growth by our toilets. There 
is a pretty classic example in Georgetown. 
The plant has run over its originally con- 
structed capacity for about 12 years. There is 
an addition going on which will now bring 
the capacity of the sewage plant up to I think 
what is considered to be the environmental 
maximum for loading the river. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: About six million gallons, 
isn’t itP 

Mr. Reed: I don’t believe it brings it up to 
six million, Mr. Minister. It’s bringing it up 
to about three million, which is really double 
the present rated capacity of that plant. The 
plant has been running well over capacity for 
many years. 

Recently, there was as well a statement 
attributed to the Ontario Municipal Board 
that the projected limits of growth in that 
town had been reduced from an originally 
projected 30,000 to 25,000. That’s the first 
question that I'd like to ask you. Who con- 
trols those limits and where can they be 
found? 


What we fear in an area such as that is 
that if growth continues on the basis that it 
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has in the past, the sewage plant addition 
will soon be at its maximum. Where do we 
go after that? Do we simply allow a certain 
amount of growth to take place in hopes that 
the overloading is not too severe? Do we in- 
vestigate alternative technology for handling 
our sewage to allow growth? Or do we simply 
stop growth? There’s a good deal of confusion 
in that community at the present time just 
about where their limits are and there is 
obvious confusion in information. 


So that’s the first question. Where are the 
limits of growth, how are they established and 
who really controls growth limits? 


The other reference I would like to make is 
to PCBs, Mr. Minister. It was indicated to me 
last April, I believe it was in a telephone 
conversation with a member of your ministry, 
that there was some suspicion that PCB-like 
chemicals, that is, polychlorinated biphenyls, 
could be actually manufactured in the final 
stage of the effluent programme you have 
now, where you inoculate the effluent with 
chlorine. I wondered if there was any further 
information on that suspicion that has been 
indicated to me—if in fact there are PCBs or 
PCB-like materials being manufactured by 
the chlorination of the hydrocarbons in the 
final stage of effluent treatment, or if it has 
been definitely established that they are not 
being manufactured in that final stage. 

Those are really the only two basic ques- 
tions that I have. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: All right. Dealing with the 
first one: When we are involved in the con- 
struction or expansion of a plant, before the 
contract is let, for example, and during the 
planning stage and so on, a population figure 
is arrived at, a general gross figure. In other 
words, this would be in conjunction with, for 
example, the region of Halton—the town of 
Halton Hills, I suppose, would be involved; 
or Georgetown, the old town—as well as the 
ministry. The contract, if it was, as you say, 
for a capacity of three million gallons per 
day, then the question of population, the 
extent of growth would have to be considered 
at that time to decide whether or not the 
three million gallons per day was sufficient. 
Then there’s a decision as to an ultimate 
population figure. The plant, therefore, goes 
ahead and they increase the capacity to— 


[4:45] 
Mr. Reed: To whatever it is, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: —to whatever it is. The 
question of subdivision approvals and building 
permits and this sort of thing is really a local 
matter and it would involve, I would think, 


both Housing and TEIGA. Certainly, after 
the plant is constructed and there are requests 
for approvals, our ministry is always involved. 
We're always asked to comment. At some 
stage, after monitoring and checking the 
efficiency of that plant and its capacity and 
the information from metering and this type 
of thing, then the ministry would comment on 
whether or not that subdivision should go 
ahead, whether it should be approved, par- 
tially approved or otherwise. 


So there’s a pretty good handle on it. It’s 
doubtful that the growth figure that may be 
established by the Ontario Municipal Board, 
the local planning board, the region or Hous- 
ing, will be exceeded. If there’s some way, by 
some type of mechanism, a change or altera- 
tion, we can increase the capacity of that 
plant, hopefully with some new technology, it 
may be that the population figure could be 
altered. I think the objective we have within 
the ministry is to make sure that there is 
always some surplus capacity wherever pos- 
sible and we don’t get into the situation that 
we have with the present plant in Georgetown 
where— 


Mr. Reed: This is precisely what I am 
trying to get at. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. Where you don’t have 
complete treatment. That’s a problem. We 
aggravate the problem to some extent and 
then, of course, you're into a costly expan- 
sion. 


Mr. Reed: I guess what I’m trying to get at 
is that the rated capacity of the plant when 
it went into operation was a million and a 
half gallons a day and it has exceeded that 
for many years and it’s handled it. It’s done 
the job insofar as it could do it, but, of course, 
now when we get over the three-million mark 
the bypass pump goes on and away she goes 
and every time it rains you're in the soup. 
At least all the property owners down below 
are in the soup. 


The fear I would express to you is that we 
make this expansion, the expansion allows for 
at least a reported increase in population of 
not too many more thousand than we have 
now—perhaps another 4,000 people at the 
outside, before we will actually reach the 
rated capacity of the new expansion—and 
that expansion, incidentally, won’t even be 
completed for another couple of years, so 
it may come on line just about the time that 
population level is reached. 

I wonder where the ultimate control lies 
in terms of deciding what’s the end of the 
line here. Is it your ministry that makes that 
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determination, or will it be TEIGA, or the 
Ontario Municipal Board? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The actual approvals, the 
stamping, is in the plans administration 
branch of the Ministry of Housing. 


Mr. Reed: Is it on your recommendation? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We're involved. We're 
asked to comment, along with 150 other 
agencies, boards, commissions, ministries and 
so on, and now with environmental assess- 
ment, you know, there may be another 200 
added to that. You never can tell, but I’m 
sure most people give up half-way along. 


Without being facetious, there is all kinds 
of protection. We're asked to comment and 
if we comment adversely, I would say for 
the most part the project doesn’t go ahead. 
The actual ultimate authority, the person who 
correlates all of these comments and opinions 
to make the decision, is the Minister of Hous- 
ing (Mr. Rhodes). 


Mr. Reed: Okay. Thank you for that an- 
swer. There was just one other question 
regarding information I had been given from 
a member of your ministry that they were 
investigating the possibility of the combina- 
tion of the hydrocarbon chlorine in the final 
stage of your present technology, actually 
manufacturing PCB-like material. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, there was an article 
in this morning’s paper and it indicated that— 


Mr. Godfrey: But we don’t believe the 
papers, Mr. Minister. You told us that yes- 
terday. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Wasn’t that this morning? 
There was something in this morning’s paper 
about— 


Mr. Reed: I didn’t see it this morning. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I know, but there was an 
article this morning about CBs. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It’s a good thing your staff 
reads the papers. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: CBs are highly toxic, but 
that’s pretty well the same thing. We are 
conducting experiments, as the article indi- 
cates, by our research co-ordinator and the 
idea is were adding certain material to kill 
bacteria and the question is, are we, in fact, 
creating something different. 


Mr. Reed: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The article indicates that 
we are not. That we’re not creating PCBs by 


the addition of chlorine, for example, to sew- 
age. 

Paul Foley, youre the expert, you were 
quoted extensively in this article—I couldn’t 
get a Globe this morning after 9 o’clock—so 
tell us all about it. Paul is a graduate of 
Burlington High School. 


Mr. Reed: Which one, George? 


Mr. Gaunt: That’s a recommendation if I 
ever heard one. 


Hon. Mr. 
just one. 


Mr. Reed: Which high school in Bur- 


lington?P 


Kerr: That’s when there was 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The same one as Tony 
Gabriel—Burlington Central. 


Mr. Gaunt: He is getting better all the 
time. 


Mr. Foley: Tony is, anyway. The ministry 
has been examining plant effluents for PCBs, 
in and out of sewage treatment plants. The 
method of measuring these is with an 
instrument called a gas chromatograph, 
which puts out a scan that you can look 
at and it will tell you how much of various 
substances are present, but it doesn’t make 
a positive identification. On the basis of the 
GC scans of a great many of the waste 
treatment plants in the province we don’t 
see any indication whatsoever that PCBs or 
PCB-like substances are being produced. 
We don’t have the positive identification. 


When the question was raised some time 
ago and as part of our own programme, for 
that matter, of eliminating those things that 
might be sources for PCBs, we decided we 
would take a look at a number of specific 
plants where there was a possibility of there 
being a situation where PCBs could be pro- 
duced, and we would examine these not only 
by the method I just mentioned but by 
additional techniques which would identify 
the specific organics that were present. That 
is the programme we're presently under- 
taking, and we don't expect it is going to 
show that PCBs or PCB-like substances are, 
in fact, generated by chlorination of waste 
treatment. That’s our own feeling. 


Mr. Reed: In your studies of effluent and 
so on, are there any deleterious substances 
or is there anything deleterious about the 
chlorine process itself? There has been some 
question brought up since we know that in 
Europe there are other technologies used for 
killing the bacteria in effluent before it’s re- 
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leased. I just wondered, for instance, what 
would their reasoning be for using— 


Mr. Foley: I would suspect you're re- 
ferring probably to the ozonation. 


Mr. Reed: Ozonation, yes. 


Mr. Foley: Right. The ozonation process 
is used principally in water treatment as a 
means of destroying taste and odours. It is 
much superior to chlorine for that particular 
purpose and it is for this reason that it is 
used in the city of Paris; the water source 
at that point just creates objectionable 
odours and the only way of getting rid of 
them is by ozonation. What isn’t known—and 
the French admit this themselves—is what 
adverse products are produced by ozonation. 


The problem facing the water industry 
today is, let’s not jump out of chlorination, 
which at Jeast is a devil we know, into 
ozonation or ultraviolet radiation or into 
chlorine dioxide or any other of a number 
of different materials that are suitable for use 
as disinfectants, and about which we know 
virtually nothing. We only know the good 
things they do; we don’t know the bad, as 
we do with chlorine. 


At this point all of the world-wide agencies 
are looking at the alternatives to chlorine— 
the disinfectants that are available—to see 
what the adverse effects are; theyre not 
saying “Let’s put them in and we'll find out 
as we go along.” Chlorine has not, I think, 
at this point demonstrated itself to be the 
devil it was initially portrayed to be. Most 
all of the carcinogens that have been identi- 
fied today are not produced by chlorination 
of waste or by chlorination in drinking water. 


So I think for the moment we feel we have 
a little breathing space. We are not under 
the pressure we were last November when 
the results first came out on the situation 
in New Orleans, and the identification of the 
many products that were found in _ that 
water. I think that is an atypical situation. 
You look upstream from New Orleans and 
youll probably find plants that produce these 
kinds of products and that is the probable 
source of them. Certainly researchers in 
the meantime have identified that they aren’t 
produced—let’s say the evidence is mounting. 
It isn’t conclusive, but it is mounting. 


Mr. Reed: In other words, it is mounting 
on the side of chlorine. 


Mr. Foley: It’s mounting that chlorination 
has not produced these substances— 


Mr. Reed: Yes, that’s what I’m getting at. 


Mr. Foley: —in a drinking-water plant or 
a waste-water plant. 


Mr. Reed: So you can say pretty safely 
to this point that you have not found any 
evidence that the chlorination of effluent— 
even the small bits of hydrocarbon that go 
through—is actually producing any chlorin- 
ated biphenyls? 


Mr. Foley: That’s right, very definitely. 


Mr. Godfrey: A supplementary question, 
Mr. Chairman: What is the budget for that 
experiment? 


Mr. Foley: It doesn’t even have one. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s unlimited. 
Mr. Godfrey: It’s an ad hoc investigation? 


Mr. Foley: No, the PCB programme is— 
gosh, I’ve never added up the individual © 
components in it, and I couldn't tell you 
what it is. 


Mr. Godfrey: Possibly, Mr. Foley, I could 
come to the point: I think you are most likely 
going to come to the conclusion that chlorine 
is innocent and I wanted to make sure you 
have sufficient grounds for reaching that 
conclusion. You are testing the effluent. Is 
there any possibility you could have the 
chlorine acting on hydrocarbons after it has 
left the run of the effluent—that is, farther 
out in the lake? You have a different oxygen 
concentration in one place and the other. 
You are working with bacteria. Are you 
quite sure that chlorine could not act— 


Mr. Foley: I think you could say unequivo- 
cally that the answer to that is we are not 
addressing that question. There is no possible 
way we are addressing it with the pro- 
grammes to which I just referred. We are 
looking at the sewage plant itself—separately 
from that we are looking at chlorine disinfec- 
tion procedures. These are procedures for 
implementation in plants to utilize chlorine to 
provide for a maximum of disinfection and at 
the same time to provide for a minimum of 
the—let’s call them side reactions or adverse 
reactions that we have just been discussing. 


[5:00] 


Mr. Godfrey: I just wonder, though, have 
you been looking at other possible sources of 
generation of PCBs because I’m quite sure 
it’s come to your minds, as well as to some 
others, that PCBs must be manufactured! in 
our environment? This can’t all be the result 
of dumping. Has that thought occurred to 
the ministry and are you looking at that? 
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Mr. Foley: I think the PCB programme, as 
I say, is a very broad-based one. What in 
effect we are doing is we have said there are 
PCBs. They are in the atmosphere and they 
are in the lakes. We find them everywhere 
we look. How then can we identify where 
they are coming from? The only way I think 
we can take a logical approach is to keep 
chipping away and saying it isn’t coming from 
here, it isn’t coming from here and it isn’t 
coming from there. 


Mr. Haggerty: Why don’t you accept one 
of the recommendations of the International 
Joint Commission on the Great Lakes water 
quality agreement? One of the suggestions 
from the Upper Great Lakes reference group 
recommended a total ban on the sale, use 
transport and manufacture of PCBs, aldrin 
and dieldrin. Theyre carrying out a $14- 
million study. Surely at $14 million if you 
are going to give a recommendation like that, 
the minister should be moving in that direc- 
tion. You must know the source it came from. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We do. As far as the manu- 
factured products are concerned, we know 
the source. As you know, we’ve eliminated 
the open system. As far as the closed system 
is concerned it’s pretty well involved in Hydro 
with transformers and precipitators and things 
of that nature. We are not aware of any 
other use of products containing PCBs except 
in that general line. All I wanted to say is 
that Hydro has indicated, as a result of a 
submission I made to the minister, that with 
a 12-month lead time, they would discontinue 
the use of those products that contain PCBs. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is Hydro the only one? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It is the only one weve 
aware of. We’ve eliminated the other sources, 
such as in printing inks, lacquers, paints and 
things of that kind. There’s only one manu- 
facturer, as you know, of products containing 
PCBs, and that’s Monsanto. It’s not manu- 
factured in this country; it’s imported. Ontario 
can go so far, but if it is being imported it 
requires the federal government probably 
under either its ordinary customs regulations 
or under the new Environmental Contam- 
inants Act to prevent the importation of those 
products into Canada. I think the States are 
moving, from what I hear within the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. Monsanto 
has indicated as a result of an edict from EPA 
that it’s not necessary to use PCBs in certain 
of its products. 


Mr. Haggerty: What happened to that 
study taken of the chemical plants on the 


American side along the Niagara River, just 
about Niagara Falls, New York? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty, would you 
leave that question until later and let Mr. 
Reed continue? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s Mirex. 


Mr. Haggerty: I thought I’d ask a supple- 
mentary question. Mr. Reed has only five 
more minutes to go until we have to adjourn. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The bells are ringing. Is 
that a quorum? 


Mr. Chairman: At 5:10 we adjourn for the 
vote. 


Mr. Reed: There’s only just one small out- 
growth of the conversation that has taken 
place. I was quite shocked to discover at our 
local sewage plant that in February 1976 the 
bypass pump at that sewage plant ran for 60 
minutes in total in a month. That’s a low 
flow month; that’s February. There is no 
spring rain to enhance the flow and so on and 
that pump is capable of 1,000 gallons a 
minute. That meant that in the month of 
February 60,000 gallons of chlorinated raw 
sewage went into the Credit River. I did look 
at some of the other figures in that log book 
to see how many hours that pump had run. 
The question that bothers me very much is, 
with the programme of sewage treatment you 
have, how much of it gets treated and how 
much gets pumped around the bend raw? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The problem there is un- 
like the problem in Burlington, by the way, 
where there was a question of a valve. There 
wasn’t a bypass of untreated sewage. All we 
were doing was bringing in Hamilton Bay 
waters through the plant again. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s a much better way. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That was bypassing the 
plant. That, by the way, is not known but 
that’s the information I have now. 


Mr. Godfrey: Could you tell the difference? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: A little bit. The problem is 
the question of capacity. I’m a little perplexed 
that this would happen in February, but it 
usually means there is extra capacity. It 
means they’re bringing connections on stream 
that aggravate that capacity. Whether we had 
a February thaw or not that might cause that, 
I don’t know. Or whether a dam upstream 
broke—you would know that. 


Mr. Reed: Yes, sir, I would know that. 
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Mr. Mancini: He watches it in his spare 
time. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s why we have to be 
careful, regarding the capacity of plants, of 
allowing a certain amount of growth and, 
therefore, making it possible during certain 
times for this bypass to take place. Sometimes 
I wonder if it’s the operation of the plant it- 
self, whether this is the cause of it, whether 
it can be prevented in some way, particularly 
if, in fact, there are conservation dams or 
sluices or other things along that stream that 
might assist in minimizing that. 


Mr. Reed: No, actually the way the setup 
is at this particular plant, there’s no chance of 
river flow getting into the system. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I’m thinking of storms, 
when I’m talking about that. 


Mr. Reed: What they’re plagued with, per- 
haps, is a certain amount of storm water 


which does activate the bypass pump. One 
just wonders when you see something like 
that in February how much you’ve got in 
April or May. What percentage of the waste 
we have is actually being treated? Are we 
running at 80 per cent or 90 per cent? If 
we're running at 90 per cent, that means 10 
per cent of all our waste is still going raw. 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s like that in a number of 
municipalities. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: On that cynical note, Mr. 
Chairman, it’s time to go. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mancini will be the first 
speaker after we come back, so if he'll be 
here first, we can start. There are only 11 
more to speak in this vote. We sit to 10:30 
tonight and 10 to 12:30 tomorrow and 2 to 5. 


The committee recessed at 5:10 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 8 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY 
OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


(continued) 


On vote 1902, environmental assessment 
and planning programme: 


Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum, so we 
might as well get started. The intention of the 
committee is to see if we can finish vote 
1902 tonight, 1903 tomorrow morning and 
1904 tomorrow afternoon. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Just keep your answers 
short. 


Mr. Chairman: There are 12 speakers 
listed so far for vote 1902. That means each 
of you has about five minutes. We'll start 
with Mr. Ruston. 


Mr. Ruston: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’m 
sure that if they're all as brief as I am, 
you ll be finished by tomorrow afternoon. 

I was just saying that Fighting Island 
and the smog from the United States now 
kind of come over into my riding. As you 
might be aware, my riding boundary was 
moved extremely to the west last September 
so I take over an area that Mr. Burr used 
to be speaking to you about a number of 
times. I think you’d probably feel dis- 
appointed if I didn’t bring it up, and I 
suppose you have some answers for it. 


There have been a number of reports in 
the paper and different things with regard 
to the problem of the smoke and smog and 
so forth from the United States which come 
over to the west. We call it the west end of 
Windsor, but actually it’s the township of 
Sandwich West where it seems to hit pretty 
_ bad in that area at times. We do know it’s 
better than it was 10 years ago, but it’s still 
_ sometimes quite bad. That’s just one of the 
things, the air pollution from the United 
_ States and how we're resolving the situation 
through discussions with people in the 
United States. 


TurspAy, NOVEMBER 30, 1976 


Also, what's the situation on Fighting 
Island as to what we’re putting in there now 
and what standards have you set up for that 
at this time? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, as the hon. 
member knows, this is a waste disposal site 
on a rather unique piece of land in the 
Detroit River. The island is in Canadian 
territory, but is leased by US companies. We 
are monitoring the disposal there of industrial 
liquid waste, for the most part in what is, 
in fact, a large lagoon. There was some 
concern in recent years regarding leaching 
from that site into the Detroit River. They 
were required to build up the walls around 
the periphery of the lagoon. My information, 
as recently as three or four months ago, is 
that the waste is being contained there, 
that it isn’t detrimentally affecting or leach- 
ing into the Detroit River. There is continuing 
controversy, mainly because of the idea that 
American companies are disposing of waste 
on what is Canadian property. That has 
continually annoyed people, particularly in 
the Windsor area. Doug McTavish, do you 
want to comment on that? 


Mr. McTavish: I don’t think I can add 
too much to that, Mr. Minister. The 
chlorides are a little higher, of course, in 
that area, but I think basically the way 
you ve described it is what we’re experiencing 
now. 


Mr. Ruston: There’s a supply that’s going 
in there now. Are they building up higher 
walls to maintain itP Are we building in a 
larger amount each year? Is it increasing? It 
must be, I woulld assume. 


Mr. McTavish: Yes, it’s building up. 


Mr. Ruston: What do we do eventually? 
What’s the answer in the long run, over a 
period of the next five years? There’s an 
interesting point to propose. Do we keep 
on raising the level? I hope not. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. McTavish, does that 
operate as we would a normal lagoon system? 
Is there any flushing from that site? 
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Mr. McTavish: Yes, there are chlorides that 
are released from there in the liquid effluent 
that escapes. But it’s basically containment, 
as you ve described it. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I must say I haven’t had 
any complaints or concern shown by your 
colleagues from that area, or from Mr. Burr 
recently. 


Mr. Ruston: It’s just something I’ve been 
wondering about. I flew over it on one occa- 
sion a number of years ago. I’m just con- 
cerned about where we’re going in the future 
on it. That’s fine for now. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Dick, I think the look of 
the thing is what concerns people— 


Mr. Ruston: Oh, yes, and naturally I’m 
concerned— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: —particularly if you’re flying 
over it. If anything did happen and there was 
a breach in that wall there would be at least 
a minor catastrophe until it was repaired. 
There are various cells, as you know. The 
stuff that comes in there is put in one cell 
and then as there is improvement as a result 
of treatment it moves into other cells. Dennis, 
do you want to add anything to that? 


Mr. Caplice: No, other than that at a cer- 
tain stage in the future they’re going to have 
to get off that island. They have had several 
areas now that have been utilized over the 
last number of years that have been rehabili- 
tated and vegetation is growing on them. So 
the island does have a limited capacity to 
contain these solid wastes. In the not-too- 
distant future, I think BASF-Wyandotte are 
going to have to make up their minds about 
long-term disposal of their wastes. The island 
is about three-quarters utilized now and 
there’s some part of it that they’ve retained 
for their own use. 


Mr. Ruston: That’s fine: How are we 
making out with agreements or discussion 
with the United States with regard to the 
smog, smoke or dust or whatever we want to 
call it? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You're aware of the agree- 
ment that was signed in 1974, when Premier 
Davis and Governor Milliken of Michigan— 


Mr. Ruston: That’s right, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: —signed what is called, 
here we go again, a memorandum of under- 
standing— 


Mr. Ruston: We've heard that before. 
Mrs. Campbell: Another thing to go over. 


Hion. Mr. Kerr: —on transboundary air 
pollution control in southwestern Ontario, 
southwestern Michigan area. That was a result 
of complaints, again mainly on the Ontario— 
side, regarding sources of air pollution from 
Wayne county. Wyandotte Chemical was one 
of the major sources. It was also as a result 
of that private action taken by a group of 
Canadian citizens regarding sources of pollu- 
tion in Michigan. The accord, as we call it, 
has resulted in the exchange of monitoring, 
an exchange of investigation and voluntary 
reduction of emissions—for example, during 
adverse weather conditions, there’s agreement 
that certain criteria will be met. It’s a control 
programme which is the same on both sides 
of the border. 


For example, Detroit had planned to build 
some sludge incinerators which could be a 
source of air pollution on the Canadian side. 
The plans and designs of those incinerators 
were sent to us for comment and, we were 
able to make or suggest some changes and 
some certain types of emission control which 
were installed by the city. 


That accord, of course, is also sort of part 
of the International Joint Commission control 
of transboundary air pollution. It’s part of the 
monitoring both at Windsor and at Sarnia. 


T think that’s working and I think the air 
monitoring, the index which averages fre- 
quencies of excesses over a 24-hour period 
has kept, shall we say, both sides in line. 
There’s not the individual or unilateral type of 
monitoring which went on before when there 
was some question of whether or not it was 
accurate and whether the figures were accept- 
able by the other side. That’s been working 
since this accord was entered into by the 
province and the state. 


Mr. Ruston: Okay; thank you. As far as 
going over the whole vote is concerned, pollu- 
tion and so forth, the sewage treatment plants 
you've got going now at Belle River, that’s 
fine. We would hope that by next spring we’ll 
have a commitment, if money is available, to 
Sandwich West and, I think, Maidstone town- 
ship—a portion of it that is going to be in with 
Belle River—and Stoney Point which is in 
Tilbury North. Otherwise, I think, if we can 
get a little money next spring in the new 
budget, we won’t bother you too much, may- 
be, for a while. I think that’s about all I’ve 
got, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You have three, have you? 


Mr. Ruston: Three, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Three. All right; we'll keep 
that in mind. 
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Mr. Ruston: Yes. Good. I thank you. 


Mr. Haggerty: I have about four or five 
questions I’d like to discuss with the minister. 
First of all, I want to ask him one question. 
Is the drinking water now being pumped 
through our local municipal treatment plants 
actually suitable for drinking purposes? Is 
there a risk involved with all the chemicals 
which are being dumped into our waterways 
and streamsP For example, the asbestos 
fibres, the PCBs, what effect do they have on 
a person’s health? 


[8:15] 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I’m told our purification 
plants are such that the water is safe to drink. 
The recent reference to PCBs and even 
chlorination and the concern shown by some 
municipal politicians at this time of year are 
not really valid. Chlorination is as good a 
method as ozonation or—Pardon? 


Mr. Makarchuk: You haven’t got a home 
owner's grant to give away? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, but they’ve got arenas 
to repair and things like that. 


Seriously, chlorination is still considered the 
best method— 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes, but that doesn’t remove 
the chemicals in the water, does it, chlorina- 
tion? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think that— 


Mr. Haggerty: All you're talking about is 
the coliform bacteria. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think the treatment— 


Mr. Haggerty: Can you assure me that 
monitoring is being done every day as it 
relates to the chemicals in the water today? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Go ahead, Ken; you're’ on 
stage. 


Mr. Sharpe: We monitor raw water samples 
regularly at these plants but that isn’t on a 
daily basis. At the larger plants, the munic- 
ipalities’ works departments monitor— 


Mr. Haggerty: Are there any potential 
hazards in the water you monitor? 


Mr. Sharpe: From all the information we’ve 
gathered to date, we feel the water after 
treatment is safe to drink. 


Mr. Haggerty: After— 


Mr. Sharpe: It is absolutely safe. 


Mr. Haggerty: I can relate an instance—I 
don’t like to keep mentioning International 
Nickel Company—“at an industry,” let’s put 
it that way; remove the words “International 
Nickel Company.” They’d taken samples of 
water the men were drinking in this particu- 
lar industry and from all the reports of the 
medical officer the water was satisfactory to 
drink. But when further tests were made of 
the quality of water, and this was by the 
Ontario Water Resources Commission, the 
water was found to be unsuitable because of 
chemicals which were discovered in the drink- 
ing water. 


The question I’m asking you is about the 
chemicals being picked up by each water 
treatment plant in Ontario. When you look 
at the reports and studies which have come 
out, even by your present ministry, about the 
fish in Lake Erie, for example. There’s been 
a high increase in PCBs and other chemicals. 

I refer to the fish which are scavengers, the 
suckers on carp, which are perhaps 80 per 
cent above the normal factor of parts per 
million. If it can be injurious to fish, and I 
have no doubt the chemicals are in the water, 
it’s going to have some effect eventually on 
the rest of us human beings. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think there’s— 


Mr. Haggerty: The point is I would like to 
see some of the cataloguing of the monitor- 
ing you've done at the present time. I think 
there was a report—I don’t have it before me 
—there was a matter raised by the regional 
municipality of Niagara concerning the po- 
tential hazard of chemicals in the water 
being picked up by the municipal treatment 
facilities and plants in the region. There was 
some concern about it. For example, there 
were traces of asbestos fibres coming all the 
way from Lake Superior, down the Great 
Lakes basin; surely all the chemicals being 
dumped in the Great Lakes right now by in- 
dustry must have some effect upon the health 
of the individuals? 


Mr. Sharpe: The treatment by chemical 
treatment, coagulation and filtration adequate- 
ly looks after asbestos through the treatment 
system. We've established that. 


Mr. Haggerty: That's where you have a 
filtered system, right? 


My. Sharpe: That’s right. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s what I guess you’d 
call the charcoal bed or something. What 
about the microscreening system you have as 
a filter system? Does that remove the— 
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Mr. Sharpe: No, it wouldn’t. 
Mr. Haggerty: It wouldn’t. 


Mr. Sharpe: Microscreening isn’t as good 
as filtration. 


Mr. Haggerty: No. Yet in the past munici- 
palities were led to believe that this type of 
filtered water programme was equal to the 
charcoal bed. 


Mr. Sharpe: No, only by the manufacturers; 
never by us. We never accepted microstrain- 
ing to be equivalent to filtration, coagulation 
settling and filtration. We never did. The 
manufacturer may have— 


Mr. Haggerty: I can tell you that the muni- 
cipalities which have installed the micro- 
screen system of purification have been mis- 
led. I think, surely, some responsibility must 
fall on Ontario Water Resources for not 
speaking up when the municipalities installed 
this type of equipment. 


Mr. Sharpe: The microstraining process was 
primarily put in to look after algae and that 
type of solid in the raw water. It was never 
considered by us in the OWRC days and by 
the ministry today as equivalent to coagula- 
tion, settling and filtration. Having been 
formerly with OWRC and now with the 
ministry and being in the water business, I 
can say that’s a fact. 


Mr. Haggerty: How many municipalities 
in Ontario then actually have the filtered bed? 
That’s the charcoal bed or the sand bed 
and that type of filtration plant? How many 
municipalities have them and how many are 
without them? 


Mr. Sharpe: I haven’t got those figures, 
but we have the figures. We have that data. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The only comment I would 
want to make is that when your're talking 
about PCBs in fish, and comparing that to 
the drinking water that— 


Mr. Haggerty: Mirex. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: —may be consumed by 
humans after filtration, as you know, our 
concern is that PCBs and Mirex are leaching 
in some way from some type of sanitary fill 
or as a result of some type of dumping of 
material at or near rivers or streams that 
may be flowing into the Great Lakes. This is 
raw from the point of view that it is un- 
treated, whereas the source of water that is 
taken in or at the intake pipe of a purification 
plant may contain a certain degree of the 


compounds you're talking about. But then 
the water is subject to treatment and the 
treatment, particularly the chlorination, not | 
only in the plant itself but throughout the | 
water system is such that it makes a safe 
potable water supply to the people that are 
connected to that plant. 


Mr. Haggerty: But you're not assuring me 
that the present treatment in a number of 
these municipal treatment plants removes all 
the chemicals, such as PCBs and Mirex. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Have we got some figures 
on the number of municipalities that haven’t 
got treatment? Is that what you're talking 
about? 


Mr. Ronan: We've never been able to 
detect PCBs in any of the drinking water 
samples we’ve measured. Our detection limit 
is down to the parts per trillion level. In any 
drinking water we have tested to date, we've 
never been able to detect the presence of 
PCBs. 


Mr. Haggerty: Have you come across any 
other toxic agent then that’s noticeable in the 
drinking water? 


Mr. Ronan: Earlier Mr. Foley explained 
that in the chlorination process that certain 
chemicals can be formed. We have monitored 
a number of these haliforms and have pub- 
lished our findings in the last year. There 
were small quantities of chloriform and 
other haliform compounds which were form- 
ed after the chlorination process. This is data 
which was tabled within the last year. 


Mr. Haggerty: In the latest report of the 
International Joint Commission, discussing 
water quality in the Great Lakes system, one 
of the recommendations of the Great Lakes 
water quality board includes an adoption of 
specific water quality objectives for a number 
of pesticides and, it goes on to say, “and the 
persistent toxic chemicals and metals.” 


Somebody must be aware of something in 
the water but they're not actually telling us 
persons who are consuming the water just 
what effect this will have on us. There’s a 
warning there. Theyre spending some $14 
million on this study to trace this. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Foley was explaining 
it this afternoon and, as this morning’s article 
in the Globe indicated, were consistently 
testing in our filtration plants, particularly 
with respect to chlorination to see if the 
treatment we have will create problems such 
as CBs and PCBs and other compounds of 
that kind. 
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Mr. Haggerty: What other persistent toxic 
chemicals? Give me a list of them. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mirex is a toxic chemical. 
PCB is a toxic chemical, and mercury of 
course. Arsenic would be considered a toxic 
chemical. Those are worked constantly. 
That’s one of the basic things that a chlorina- 
tion plant would do and one of the basic 
forms of research and testing that is carried 
out in our lab at Highway 401 and that 
Environment Canada is doing at the CCIW 
plant in Burlington. The Great Lakes Water 
Quality Board that you referred to gets its 
information, its data and statistics from our 
ministry, Environment Canada or the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency in the US. 


Mr. Haggerty: The Minister of the En- 
vironments press release on July 2, 1976, 
relates to the Ontario research programme to 
monitor PCB levels. In the bottom paragraph 
the Minister of Health advises people not 
to eat more than one meal a week of these 
fish. Women who are or may become preg- 
nant should not eat any of these fish. Anglers 
are advised to skin all fish before consump- 
tion because PCBs tend to accumulate in the 
fat layers under the skin. Indications are that 
smelt, minnows and suckers are taken as 
samples. If you give a warning not to eat 
fish, my main concern is what about drinking 
water from the lake system. This is all being 
dumped into the system. Apparently, we seem 
to sit back and all they can tell us is that 
we should be Jooking at the persistent toxic 
chemicals and metals that are being dumped 
into our waterways. 


Mr. Ronan: I think the factor here is the 
biomagnification which is occurring and which 
may be in the tens of thousands, so that 
what we see in the fish and what may be 
present at certain point sources of input 
could be magnified by a factor of tens of 
thousands, so that it’s below any detection 
limit in the raw water supply. That’s why 
the fish, as earlier mentioned, are a kind of 
early warning system that there may be very 
small amounts getting into the environment 
and that one should try to kind of direct 
one’s attention to minimizing these point 
inputs. 


Mr. Haggerty: You may be quite right 
about that. I’m concerned about these per- 
sistent toxic chemicals that are being dumped 
in day by day. You can relate it to the 
paper industry in Ontario where the minister 
is well aware of that problem. I suppose 
you can go back to the first water study 
and the formation of the International Joint 
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Commission back in 1905 or something. They 
warned us then, but we haven’t made any 
improvements in the quality of water in our 
Great Lakes system. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think the improvements 
have been made but unfortunately we have 
discovered more toxic compounds. 


Mr. Ronan: Another factor has been that 
the sensitivity of the detection limits has 
made tremendous strides in the last few 
years, so that now we are getting down to 
measuring substances in the parts per trillion, 
one to the minus 10!2. We have got the 
too!s to monitor very tiny concentrations and 
it’s usually the recommendations of the 
agencies such as ourselves that are incor- 
porated into the IJC recommendations to 
continue monitoring these substances since 
we have detected them. Usually the per- 
sistent chemicals they are referring to are 
these chlorinated organics, which do not 
degrade in the environment. There is a 
whole raft of pesticides, herbicides and 
chlorinated compounds which fall into this 
category. 


Mr. Godfrey: While Mr. Ronan is still here, 
I note the Environmental Protection Agency 
in the United States is preparing to do a 
survey of drinking waters in 112 cities. They 
presume they are going to have a level 
available by February, 1977. Are you au 
courant with that study and are we pre- 
paring to fit into itP 


[8:30] 


Mr. Ronan: If the study in question con- 
cerns the haliforms present in drinking water 
supplies, we carried out a study in Ontario 
last year and we published the data. I think 
there was a statement by the minister about 
the levels of some of the byproducts formed 
in drinking water supplies as a result of the 
chlorination process. 


Mr. Godfrey: This applies particularly to 
PCBs? 


Mr. Ronan: As I mentioned earlier, in 
the samples we have taken of the water 
supplies to date in the province we have 
not detected any amounts of PCB, with the 
detection limit of the method presently used. 


Mr. Godfrey: Considering that  one- 
trillionth, one part per trillion, is the accepted 
level above which you cannot go—and I 
realize you haven't got that yet—they are 
doing this survey. Are we doing a similar 
survey? 
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Mr. Ronan: We are monitoring our water 
supply but we are not modelling our surveys 
specifically after this American one. We do 
monitor our supplies for most of these organic 
materials. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. 


Mr. Haggerty: What about the inland 
water research centre in Hamilton or Bur- 
lingtonP 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The CCIW. 


Mr. Ronan: They are primarily research 
oriented. We have liaison with their scientists 
and meet with them regularly to exchange 
data and we participate with them on the 
International Joint Commission when all the 
data available within the province are con- 
solidated. We have lots of rapport with them 
and we know what areas they are working in 
and we do have good liaison with them. 


Mr. Haggerty: Are there any areas in the 
Great Lakes basin which are critical, above 
any other area which is contaminated? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, I would say that the 
south shore of Lake Ontario is approaching 
the level of being critical as far as Mirex is 
concerned. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s around Toronto, is 
itP 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, the south shore of 
Lake Ontario. The Niagara River, Oswego, 
Waterdown—that area. The source was north- 
ern New York and there’s a plume—if you 
look at a map, you can see the buildup of 
the sediment coming out of the Detroit River 
and all down the south of Lake Ontario al- 
most to opposite Kingston. That is a result, 
as I say, of the loss of Mirex over a period of 
time from Hooker Chemical in Niagara Falls. 

I might say that it was my ministry which 
really discovered the levels of Mirex in cer- 
tain species of fish and issued the warning 
last July that you have referred to, about the 
one meal per week and pregnant women 
particularly being careful when the levels are 
substantially above 0.1 parts per million. 
Outside of cohoe salmon in this part of Lake 
Ontario we don’t have a problem with any 
species of fish. They are restocking cohoe, 
of course, but they are having a hard time 
surviving, no question. 


Mr. Haggerty: We'll go on to air pollution 
now. You said, “The Ministry of the Environ- 
ment plans to make a second survey of coke 
oven emissions in three major plants following 
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an initial survey which concluded that eco- 
nomical realistic measures for emission reduc- 
tion must be given priority attention.” That 
is Dominion Foundries and Steel of Hamilton, | 
I guess, Stelco in Hamilton and Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie. I have one of 
your other press releases here in which you 
were concerned about emissions from the steel 
company in Sault Ste. Marie causing some 
difficulties in air and water. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, we are continuously 
monitoring that. Where the problem was in- 
plant, the Ministry of Health, of course, was 
also involved in monitoring those coke ovens. 
Now it will be the Ministry of Labour. We 
intend, particularly in the three places I 
think you mentioned to continue our surveys. 


Mr. Haggerty: Are these surveys taken 
inside the plant? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Both inside and outside, 
but mainly inside. The problem was mainly 
inside. Certain correctional steps were taken 
to minimize the dust particularly and workers 
were required to do certain things, such as 
wearing masks for certain activities close to 
the ovens. Certain employees were required 
to wear certain type of equipment. If the 
requirements and the directions were followed 
both by the employees and by the company 
the problem would be substantially reduced. 
With this new legislation it will be even 
more closely monitored. 


Mr. Haggerty: You are also going to con- 
tinue on the outside of the plant itself for 
that industry? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


(Mr. Haggerty: What is your concern on 
the outside areas of these plants? What are 
you looking for? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: Dust fall, coal dust, any 
particulate matter, SO2. It will be picked up 
in our monitoring system. If, for example the 
particulate readings are above the level for 
ambient air quality, the plant, of course, will 
be advised accordingly and a reduction will 
be required. Certain steps were requested to 
be taken, such as covering stock piles to 
prevent the dust from blowing. There are 
five batteries in the Stelco Hamilton works, 
for example, and all these batteries are now 
fitted with specifically constructed coal charg- 
ing cars that greatly reduce the evolution of 
smoke, The collection of smoke created when 
discharging coke from ovens has been pro- 
gressively achieved by the latest design of 
shed. It must have been Shakespeare who 
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wrote this little report. Due to fear of worsen- 
ing occupational health risk— 


Mr. Haggerty: It must have been a Scots- 
man. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Must have been a Scots- 
man, maybe. 


Mr. Haggerty: Are you going to establish 
any threshold limits? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, the levels for par- 
ticulate matter, for example, and certain types 
of organic chemicals have all been estab- 
lished. Whether it is from coke dust or what 
have you it has to meet a certain criterion, 
and if it gets above that then the company 
is so advised. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is your ministry aware of 
the study that was completed in Buffalo, 
New York, about 1968 or 1969 concerning 
the steel industry in Buffalo, and the condi- 
tions and the health hazards within the plant 
and outside the plant in certain areas where 
the prevailing winds contaminated the air 
shed, where the death rate was away above 
the normal average rate, say, three or four 
miles from other areas outside the contamin- 
ated air shed? Is your ministry aware of that 
study? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know. Are you 
aware of that, Colin? 


Mr. Macfarlane: Yes, we are. 


Mr. Haggerty: What studies have you 
made in Hamilton and other steel! cities? Are 
conditions the same and can they be related 
to the number of cancer-causing agents that 
are within the contaminated air shed? 


Mr. Macfarlane: This study, at least in 
part, is going on continuously in Hamilton. 
The authors of part of the study are with 
us from the Ministry of Health. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Is there anything else you 
wanted, Ray? 


Mr, Haggerty: I was hoping I might have 
some information here. I was just wonder- 
ing if the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
was aware of these studies and any infor- 
mation that you come up with now that 
would relate to the genesis of certain forms 
of cancer? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know how to an- 
swer this question. Are you saying certain 
emissions from coke ovens are causing can- 
cer? That is a medical fact, is it? 


Mr. Haggerty: It is noted. There have 
been studies in the United States; the Health, 
Education and Welfare Department there 
has proven it. I was just wondering why we 
are so far behind. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: These are Labour matters 


you are discussing now. Do you understand 
that? 


Mr. Haggerty: But you are doing the re- 
search or getting the information that you 
are zoing to supply to somebody. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: No. All we are doing is 
measuring certain levels of the environment 
outside a plant. Inside the plant, as I men- 
tioned, it was Health and is now Labour. It 
is not our concern. We are outside. 


Mr. Haggerty: This pollution report in- 
dicates that you are doing the studies inside 
the plant too. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What pollution report? 
Is that that Ottawa report you have? 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t know what it is. 


Hon. Mr. What 
there? 


Kerr: is the cover on 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s the Pollution Reporter, 
August 1975, 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Is that ours? 


Mr. Haggerty: All I am trying to do is 
get the information— 


Mr. Cunningham: It doesn’t seem to have 
your picture on it. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Are we doing any of the 
studies inside, Mr. Macfarlane? 


Mr. Macfarlane: We are working in con- 
junction with the Ministry of Health to en- 
sure the abatement measures that we take 
for the outside air, the public air, are not 
achieved at the expense of the health of 
workers inside the plant. This is the essence 
of the joint study being conducted by the 
Ministry of Health and our ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It is going on now? 
‘Mr, Macfarlane: It is. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: [I see. 


Mr. Haggerty: When will that information 
be available? 


Mr. Biggs: Are you asking Dr. Fitch? 


Mr. Macfarlane: I am looking at Dr. Fitch 
for some information. 
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Dr. Fitch: Early in this year we did a pre- 
liminary study on the coke oven emissions 
in three steel plants to get a ball-park idea 
of how the emissions of these plants com- 
pared with other steel plants in other parts 
of the world. We found they were essentially 
the same and that the emissions tend to be 
rather higher than the standards that have 
been set recently. 

The business of setting standards for coal 
tar, volatiles and such chemicals coming from 
the coke ovens is relatively new and, al- 
though standards have been set, we don’t 
know of any place in the world where these 
standards are actually met. But new tech- 
nology is being introduced in the steel in- 
dustry here and in other places and we are 
keeping abreast of it, We are hoping to see 
some reductions. 

The figures we obtained from our early 
survey were based on a rather small number 
of samples. In order to validate them, we 
are now involved in a much more extensive 
study of the coke oven emissions in the three 
major steel plants. This has been going on 
now for about a month and will continue for 
about two more months. I think we will 
finish the sampling work some time in Jan- 
uary. I would think it would be a couple of 
months after that before we have a report. 


Mr. Cunningham: Supplementary to that, 
are you involved strictly in a study of the 
steel companies or are you involved in study- 
ing other companies that relate to steel com- 
panies? For instance, I am thinking in Ham- 
ilton of some people who I am sure would 
be very well known to the minister and 
other people involved in the ministry and 
who are involved in the coal tar distillate 
business, specifically roofing tars. 


[8:45] 


Dr. Fitch: This particular study is related 
only to the steel plants. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Would they have coke 
ovens in plants like that? 


Mr. Cunningham: There is a number of 
industries—secondary industries—especially in 
the city of Hamilton very heavily involved 
in coal tar distillation, processed either for 
roofing or for other ancillary, secondary prod- 
ucts. In my view, as a layman, I would 
think the incidence of danger to an indi- 
vidual’s health, either one who works directly 
in the process or who lives in the area where 
the plants are located, would be much greater 
even than to people involved in the emis- 
sions which surround a coke oven. You're 


getting a much more volatile coal tar pitch 
emission in the air. 

I don’t want to mention specifically any 
company; the minister knows the company 
I’m speaking of because of my personal in- 
volvement in it as a summer student. I can 
assure you that in the city of Hamilton 
there are four or five companies involved in 
this kind of business which cause some very 
significant danger to people around it; it is 
much more profound than that of the Steel 
Company of Canada, Dofasco or any other 
steel company. 


Dr. Fitch: I am not quite sure what you 
are asking me. Are you asking me whether 
we're interested in the workers in those 
plants? We do screen them. 


Mr. Cunningham: There’s a danger cer- 
tainly to the workers. I’m thinking speci- 
fically of—the minister's aware of the com- 
pany. It is Currie Products Ltd., 87 Sheaffe 
Street, Hamilton, which we’ve had problems 
with for years and years. Whether we’re talk- 
ing about distillation of coal] tar pitch or 
roofing asphalt or whatever, there is a myriad 
of products all directly relevant to the Steel 
Company of Canada, their primary source of 
coal tar emulsion. 

At that point I think you find the most 
dangerous level of emissions because it is 
more highly refined and will get further 
distilled through yet another process. There 
are several distilleries there and the emis- 
sions which occur at that point in time are 
much more dangerous, in my view, than any- 
thing which would surround the Steel Com- 
pany or Dofasco or any other steel company. 


‘Dr. Fitch: We have tried to do some 
studies on the health of people in Hamilton, 
trying to relate them to air pollution levels 
because now we're talking about the quality 
of the air in the general community and 
we really haven't come up with very much. 
We haven't had any very good luck in being 
able to relate the information available to 
us to the quality of the air. 

There is a number of other studies being 
carried out by people at McMaster Univer- 
sity who are trying to do this in more precise 
details. They are making use of the air 
quality data they get from the Ministry of 
the Environment and are trying to relate 
that to places where people live and the 
incidence of disease. Actually, any studies 
which depend on the incidence of disease are 
extremely difficult. 


The onlv good information we have _ is 
deaths and, using mortality statistics, we 
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haven’t really been able to pinpoint increased 
causes of death—at least, not to relate them 
to any particular spot in the city. It is well 
known that Hamilton, like other industrial 
cities, has higher levels of lung cancer 
particularly. 


Mr. Cunningham: I have just referred to 
one company here. I’m wondering whether 
anybody here in the room who is involved 
in the enforcement procedure would be 
familiar with this company I’ve just referred 
to. Have there been any warnings either 
for emissions of coal tar or liquid emissions 
that relate to that particular— 


Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: Colin, do you want to 
comment on Currie Products? I see you have 
a report that the main problem has been air 
pollution from hydrocarbon odours in par- 
ticular, caused by condensed naphthalene in 
the roofing material. We have laid charges 
against this company on two occasions and 
weve had convictions on two occasions. The 
fines are a little pathetic as usual. 


Mr. Cunningham: How much? 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Five hundred dollars each. 
Mr. Godfrey: That’s a licence. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Cunningham: You told us in the 
House—I don’t know whether it was early 
fall or last summer—that, to your knowledge, 
some filtration material was available. Some 
fans and some technological improvements 
were going to be included and the delays 
pursuant to your— 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cunningham, would 
you just wait for another couple of speakers 
and then you can pursue this line. Mr. Hag- 
gerty, have you any more questions? 


Mr. Haggerty: I have some other ques- 
tions, I'd like to pursue this further but time 
won't permit it. Can we deal with municipal 
sewage treatment? 


Mr. Gaunt: That’s in the next vote. 


Mr. Haggerty: Then I’m not going to get 
a chance now. I thought we were talking 
about municipal sewage treatment here. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. 


Mr. Haggerty: I have one more point or 
matter I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of the minister. In a number of indus- 
tries in Ontario, do they catalogue all poten- 
tial hazard conditions, such as the use of 
certain chemicals in the plants? For example, 


International Nickel Company in Port Col- 
borne has reagents in chemical hazards. They 
have it outlined all in code and it tells the 
employees the potential hazards of handling 
certain toxic agents. I suggest it’s a good 
idea that all industries, even the steel in- 
dustries, should have a book—maybe they do; 
I don’t know—to warn the persons employed 
in a particular industry that there is a poten- 
tial hazard here, It tells them how to handle 
the different chemicals. In the case of a spill 
or an accident, it tells what precautions to 
take. I think it’s a good idea. Maybe there 
should be cataloguing of all chemicals in On- 
tario to be sent out to industry. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s my understanding that 
industries do keep records of certain chem- 
icals and toxic substances that they may use 
in their manufacturing process and that that 
is a requirement. For example, that’s how we 
found out what companies were using de- 
chlorane in Ontario. This is the case, particu- 
larly where it’s imported. Whether or not 
that is made known to the workers in the 
plant is something again that would be under 
the Minister of Labour now. Certainly I 
would think they are known to our ministry. 
If they are a possible contaminant from the 
point of view of air or water, we would 
know about them. 


The Environmental Contaminants Act, that 
I mentioned before, has been passed by the 
federal government, will control the importa- 
tion of any chemicals of this kind, any mate- 
rials that could prove hazardous in any way. 
That is a sort of more or less before the fact 
situation, which we haven’t had up until 
now. 


Mr. Haggerty: I'll pass this on to the min- 
istry. I think it’s a good safety factor that 
the International Nickel Company has and I 
suggest that it should be used in other indus- 
tries. The ministry can take a look at it. 


Mr. Chairman: Is that all, Mr. Haggerty? 


Mr. Haggerty: I’d like to get into munic- 
ipal sewage but apparently I can’t. 


Mr. Mancini: I have two or three things 
Vd like to bring to the attention of the min- 
ister. He’s probably aware of the items that 
I'm going to speak upon, but Id just like to 
refresh his memory and possibly get more 
up-to-date information on some of these 
plans and projects that he has for my riding 
in particular and also for the county of Essex. 
I have been talking with the ministry officials 
and also I’ve written the minister a letter 
concerning the Windsor and Essex county 
septic tank people. Those are the truck 
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drivers and owners of vehicles who clean 
septic tanks for a living. When we realize 
the county of Essex has more septic tanks 
than any other county in the province of On- 
tario, we come to realize just how big a 
problem of disposal this septic sewage is. 


Now that the ministry has been kind 
enough to supply a report for the county 
council to discuss, and also has made some 
recommendations in the report, I’d like to ask 
the minister what is the next step in this plan 
and if he has any plans to make sure that the 
county of Essex is assisted in any way pos- 
sible to implement some of the programmes 
that he suggests, 


We've had a lot of problems in the 
county, in the Tilbury area and also in the 
area of Anderdon township with the oper- 
ators of these vehicles who’ve rented prop- 
erty and dug holes which are really not 
adequate for the disposal of this sewage. The 
first thing you know, we have this sewage 
going over any berms or banks that these 
people have piled up around the lagoon-type 
holes they've dug. The sewage is ending up 
in the drains and on occasion we've found 
our children have been playing in the area 
where the sewage lagoons have been dug. 
Were very concerned about the immediate 
ee that is necessary to resolve this prob- 
em. 


The local health unit in the area is really 
not too willing to respond because it says it 
is tied up with regulations. In the Colchester 
South area of my riding they dug this type 
of lagoon and put it behind a man’s home. 
Granted it’s not very close to his home, but 
he surely didn’t expect a sewage lagoon, 
especially one that is not approved by either 
the county or the municipality or the prov- 
ince to be at the rear of his home. I’ve 
talked to the local officials in the Windsor 
area and they tell me that it’s safe, that 
there are no problems and we’re just going to 
have to wait until something better comes 
along. 


So, for the reasons that I’ve stated and 
probably for many more that I haven’t we're 
very concerned that this ministry and _ this 
provincial government are going to take steps 
to help the county council and this organiza- 
tion to try to alleviate these problems. 


I was wondering what update on that there 
would be. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Talking about truckers that 
are— 


Mr. Mancini: No, the Windsor and Essex 
County Sanitation Association. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Their job is to clean out 
septic systems? 


Mr. Mancini: That’s correct, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: And you're concerned 
about the disposal of the waste from these 
septic systems? 


Mr. Mancini: That’s correct. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It is my understanding that 
this is a process that has to be approved by 
us. If a site, a form of landfill site, is to be 
created as a disposal area for the waste or 
sludge or what have you from private septic 
systems that that site has to be approved. In 
some cases, I think, there may be a hearing 
under The Environmental Protection Act. 


Mr. Mancini: I see. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: If it’s a sludge lagoon, for 
example, or an ordinary disposable site, we 
usually work with the municipality, get the 
approval of the municipality, or at least 
notify the municipality that we’ve approved 
a site. This is, as I say, a result of testing. I 
would assume the zoning is not residential— 
that it is proper zoning—and I would assume 
in that case it would be either commercial or 
industrial. If there are complaints about 
odours from that site or leaching of any kind, 
then the permit should not have been issued 
in the first place. 

Are you saying there are complaints from 
your constituents and also from this associa- 
tion you're talking about because of the loca- 
tion of some of these disposal sites and 
lagoons? 


[9:00] 


Mr. Mancini: The association is a pretty 
responsible group of people. I've met with 
them on several occasions. They realize the 
system they've been using in the past of just 
having one of their members or someone 
they know dig a hole on some farm where 
theyll dump all the sewage is just not the 
right thing to do any more. They'd like to 
clean up the area as much as the residents. 
Your ministry was good enough to make a 
report called The Report on Septic Disposal 
for Essex County, 1976. It was prepared by 
the private sewage unit and the pollution 
control branch. 

This report has already been issued to the 
county council. Because of the things I’ve 
stated before, because of ithe problems we 
were having, you make some recommenda- 
tions for the county council to enact upon. 
I've read the report and I’m not so sure how 
far we're going to get without assistance 
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from your ministry, without some guidance, 
maybe some financial assistance, maybe tech- 
nical assistance, and maybe some kind of 
experimental scheme. ‘Were going to need 
some assistance, I’m sure. 


Mr. McTavish: I can speak to that. The 
report has fairly recently been issued to the 
municipalities involved and it is stage one of 
reaching a solution. If we haven't already, 
we will be arranging a meeting with the 
municipalities to discuss the recommendations 
in that report. The recommendations in the 
report are basically technical, practical solu- 
tions to the problem. In working ‘and dealing 
with the municipality, the question of financ- 
ing and then what problems we are going to 
run into in actually establishing these will be 
reviewed with the municipality. It may be 
that the muncipalities may require or request 
assistance, technical or financial, but we don’t 
know yet. The report has been prepared and 
does document volumes and does provide a 
technical solution to the problem of handling 
a septic-tank pump system. 


Mr. Mancini: It’s a very good report. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The point is that at the 
present time we have some control. 


Mr. Mancini: No, you don't. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: In other words, you're say- 
ing that people who may own a few acres 
of land are taking a part of that land and 
disposing of sludge waste? 


Mr. Mancini: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Would that be acceptable 
to us if we knew about that? 


Mr. MacTavish: This has been a _long- 
standing problem in Essex county. There are 
many septic tank systems in Essex county. 
The pump-outs are taken by tank truck and 
stored in lagoons on their own and private 
property. Some of these have given rise to 
complaints of odours and some have given 
rise to complaints of water pollution. I think 
the report does summarize it quite well and 
does give a solution for the community. 
We've worked with the association that 
you've mentioned, the truckers’ association, 
and they’ve been very co-operative in this as 
well. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes, they are really looking 
for a solution the same as the people in the 
area. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I suppose we are getting 
into another area. 
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Mr. Mancini: I don’t want the thing to die 
now because it’s got off to a good start after 
a very long delay. We had a very rough year 
and a half there, when this thing came to a 
head and we couldn’t get the local health 
unit to do a darn thing about it, They’d pass 
the buck off to the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment. The local people there would say they 
can't do anything because it’s a health unit 
problem. For a year and a half we were 
stuck with the problem that we just couldn’t 
resolve or stop. Now that it’s off the ground 
Pd like to see it go all the way. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I can see where we are 
going to get into the same type of control 
and involvement as we do with sanitary land- 
fill sites, I would think, at some stage. One 
of the problems was dumping this waste and 
creating lagoons on abandoned sites over 
which we had no control and there was no 
licensing procedure. 


Mr. Mancini: I wonder if you can keep me 
informed when the county council will get in 
touch with youP 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you have another ques- 
tion? 


Mr. Mancini: Yes, I do. This question is 
concerning Allied Chemical Company in the 
Amherstburg area. 'm very concerned about 
the hydrogen fluoride dropouts, if that’s the 
proper word, that we’ve been having in that 
area. For the past two years for sure and 
probably in times before we've had a similar 
situation, but I just wasn’t aware of it. 

Every year, every fall, we seem to be hav- 
ing the same problem. The hydrogen fluoride 
will apparently leak from the Allied) Chem- 
ical plant and it will go over to an area about 
500 or 1,000 feet away, where it’s fairly built 
up, and it falls on different pieces of shrub- 
bery in gardens, grapes and all types of 
things like that, and it will pretty well kill 
all the vegetation. 

We've been successful, working through 
your ministry, in getting settlements and 
claims for different people, but the people 
in the area brought their concerns to me. 
They’re very concerned about just how great 
this dropout is. We hear all kinds of stories 
and were just wondering if your ministry 
had any facts and figures about how large 
these fall-outs are and what is going to be 
done to stop them. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I see in a 1976 control 
order at Allied Chemical: “Requirements for 
fluoride in forage were exceeded at one sam- 
pling location in eight of locations”—picked 
out, I guess. 
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Mr. Mancini: Where were these locations? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: These were within 3,000 
metres of the plant. 


Mr. Mancini: And the fall-out only ex- 
ceeded the limit in one sampling? 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: Yes, there was just one. 
There were eight sampling locations, and 
only one indicated an excess over our re- 
quirements for fluoride. 


(Mr. Mancini: I’m not sure where you got 
those figures, Mr. Minister, but approximately 
two years ago I helped some people on the 
first street adjacent to this plant, called 
Texas Road, and it’s at least a mile and a 
half long, and I’d say without any exaggera- 
tion almost 50 per cent of the people had 
some type of damage from the HF plant, 
from the fall-out. So I can’t understand why 
the report would say just one of the areas. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The report says, “Undesir- 
able levels of fluoride and concomitant vege- 
tation injury are still occurring close to the 
source.” We had 14 complaints so far this 
year. 


Mr. Mancini: Fourteen? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes; it was 21 in 1975, 
so we're probably doing a little better this 
year. 


(Mr. Mancini: Yes, but there were com- 
plaints from them commencing— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There is a marked im- 
provement according to our own annual 
assessment. 


Mr. Mancini: But there were complaints 
from both ends of the road. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 
Mr. Mancini: So it is a stretched out area. 


Hon. 'Mr. Kerr: Maybe the problem is that 
our control order requirements aren’t strict 
enough. 


Mr. Mancini: It’s got some of the rest of 
us worried, because if it can do that to the 
vegetation and they don’t know when the 
fall-outs are occurring and no public notices 
are being given out after they do occur— 
Residents just happen to go out and notice 
their vegetation is dead and then they file 
their complaints with your ministry, and you 
acted pretty well— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Dr. Linzon, do you want 
to comment on that? 


Dr. Linzon: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Linzon, air 
resources branch. 


Mr. Kerr has stated the case essentially as 
it is, in that in the last two years there has 
been a marked improvement in the area as 
far as fluoride levels in vegetation and flu- 
oride damage. Prior to 1975 there were severe 
effects in the area. Each year, apparently 
around the end of May or early June, there 
has been some accidental release of what we 
call an acute fumigation. 


‘Mr. Mancini: This HF is pretty dangerous, 
isn't itP If a person were to get enough into 
his lungs, I would think he’d be damaged 
very severely, wouldn’t you? 


Dr. Linzon: Actually, vegetation is much 
more sensitive to fluorides than is human 


health. 


(Mr. Mancini: Yes, but they have all kinds 
of precautions at the plant for the men who 
work in this area. I was just wondering what 
kind of protection we're offering to people 
who are only 500 or 1,000 feet away, because 
this stuff moves in a cloud. 


Dr. Linzon: Actually, the levels we do find 
out in Texas Road, which is about half a 
mile to the north of the plant— 


‘Mr. Mancini: It’s not half a mile, it’s 1,000 
feet at the very most. 


Dr. Linzon: It is. 


IMr. Mancini: I live right around there, 
its not half a mile. 


Dr. Linzon: The damage does occur along 
Texas Road but the levels there, as far as 
I am aware, are not high enough to have—of 
course, I can’t talk from a medical point of 
view; I am not a medical doctor. We find 
that one part per billion of hydrogen fluoride 
can damage vegetation whereas the TLV for 
hydrogen is about 2,000 times that which 
shows the difference in sensitivity between 
vegetation and human health. There is a 
control order on the company requiring that 
forage in the area not exceed a certain level 
and tree foliage not exceed a certain level 
and it is— 


‘Mr. Mancini: Is this hydrogen fluoride a 
regular thing which leaks out all the time or 
is it just in the spring or in the fall? Why 
are we getting these complaints every year? 


Dr. Linzon: In their process there’s a small 
emission going on but there are releases 
about which Mr. McTavish might be able 
to reply as far as abatement procedures are 
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concerned. The abatement people are working 
very closely with the company to bring these 
emissions— 


Mr. Mancini: Do you foresee a day in the 
very near future when we won't have this 
problem any more in that particular area or 
are people going to have to live with it? 


Dr. Linzon: No, I foresee that this will be 
taken care of in the near future. 


Mr. Mancini: I am sorry. Will you say 
that again? 


Dr. Linzon: I believe that in the near 
future this problem should be taken care of. 


Mr. Mancini: There won't be any more 
fall-outs? 


Dr. Linzon: It’s not a matter of no more 
fall-outs. It’s a matter of emissions not ex- 
ceeding standards so they will not cause any 
adverse effects on the environment. 


Mr. Mancini: Okay. Thank you. 

There is one more thing I would like to 
bring out. I know I am running short of time 
and many other people want to speak but I 
have to bring this particular problem to your 
attention. It has to do with Anderdon town- 
ship and the Colchester North trunk water 
line The people in the area of Paquette are 
using wells which sometimes are dry because 
of the quarry which is nearby, The sulphur 
water is ruining many of the appliances and 
silver in the homes of these people. It is 
causing them a great expense and quite a bit 
of anguish. 

They have questioned me a great deal 
about the time frame for this project and I 
have repeated to them what you have told 
me—tha! it would be ready for tender in the 
spring of 1977. I was wondering if we were 
holding true to our time frame, if we ‘were 
going to tender this water line this coming 
spring and if you could tell me approximate- 
ly what month so I could relay this to my 
constituents. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: I saw you winking there. 
You may have to wait a few more weeks. I 
will tell you that we realize you have a prob- 
lem. We realize that the existing wells are 
not adequate. You have a low pressure prob- 
lem from that existing pipe. We can’t have 
any more people hooking on. Therefore an 
existing subdivision, I understand, and some 
streets off the main line are pretty well 
frozen. Do you remember the rough cost? 
We are talking about $200,000 or $300,000, 


arent we? 


Mr. Mancini: It was over a million. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Was it? 


Mr. Sharpe: That’s the one for looping. 
The six-inch goes out and you want to loop 
it around the next concession? The cost is 
very high for the number of service connec- 
tions which would be on the line. 


Mr. Mancini: There are a lot of people 
who will connect as soon as we have this 
water because people in the whole township 
—I believe the township of Anderdon has 
nearly 6,000 residents. I dare say that less 
than half of them have water and I would say 
a majority do want water. What they have 
done in some areas is tap the water line which 
runs through the middle of the township to 
bring water down the township roads. It is 
not as if the people don’t want water. They 
have been promised this line now for some 
time so I don’t want to hear any excuses 
that the people don’t want water. We just 
want to know when it is going to be initiated. 


[9:15] 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: As I indicated— 


Mr. Mancini: Quite a few times now we 
have had to go back and tell these residents 
it has been put back a year, and I am just 
not ready to do that any longer. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: I remember the MBR 
rating on that somewhere between 400 and 
600, it wasn’t all that high. It’s a question of 
pressure and it’s a question of some growth, 
so that using our formula it wasn’t at the 
emergency level. I think the last time I 


had— 


Mr. Mancini: It’s an emergency for the 
people of Paquette Corners. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I realize that. The problem 
is they can’t drill wells; apparently they can’t 
find a source of domestic water. Is that right? 


Mr. Mancini: That’s correct. They have 
sulphur water. It’s ruining all their taps and 
their plumbing, and the silver they have in 
the homes and all their appliances, The effect 
is just terrible on that type of stuff, 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I am just wondering if it’s 
possible to extend that particular project 
over two years. In other words, if we could 
tender thalf of it in 1977 and maybe the bal- 
ance in 1978. 


Mr. Mancini: Would it be operative? 
Would that half be operative? 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: Oh, I would think so. 
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Mr. Mancini: This is something on which 
we are going to have to meet with the two 
local municipalities and speak to them about, 
because we need ther approval also as far 
as I am concerned. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: During our meeting with 
the delegations I recall you pointed out that 
the priority area—one ‘ street, including [I 
think Paquette Corners—was really urgent and 
the other part of the loop could wait. Assum- 
ing it’s not at the end of the loop, we may 
be able to put it over a two-year period. 


Mr. Mancini: I believe the water treatment 
plant is near Amherstburg, which might make 
that difficult. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I see your MBR is 810 so 
that makes it a little more favourable. 


Mr. Mancini: Thank you. Good. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have not had a final 
indication what our budget allocations will 
be for this year. I expect that by the end of 
the year, and at that time— 


Mr. Mancini: I would just like to take: this 
opportunity to remind you that we have met 
with you on three occasions and your answer 
has been the same. It has been steady all the 
time. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I am still fighting with 
Darcy McKeough; that’s basically the answer. 


Mr. Mancini: I know that we iare going to 
run out of time here—I see that we already 
have—but could you give us that answer in a 
couple of weeks? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: All I will say is I will have 
the answer by the end of the year. A couple 
of weeks doesn’t make that much difference 
because we can’t tender anyway until the 
next fiscal year, so that’s— 


Mr. Mancini: That’s in March or AprilP 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: After April 1, 


Mr. Mancini: After April 1. Okay, thank 
you, Mr. Minister, 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Gaunt and Mr. Haggerty 
were talking to you about the quality of the 
water in the Great Lakes. I was sort of dip- 
ping in and out and wasn’t here all the time, 
so maybe this question was answered, but | 
wondered if the minister had talked about 
the US-Caniada Great Lakes agreement and 
how it was functioning, or if it was produc- 
ing results or not. I haven’t really heard— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The member for Huron- 
Bruce did ask me a question on that yester- 


day and I indicated that Ontario has lived 
up to its commitment under the Canada-On- 
tario agreement. The main requirement ‘has 
been, of course, the installation of phospher- 
ous removal equipment at our various sewage 
treatment plants. 

The original agreement we had with Can- 
ada was signed in 1970 land therefore ex- 
pired, or matured, at the end of last year. We 
entered into a new agreement with Canada 
early this year— 


Mr. Williams: Another five-year agreement? 


Mr. Kerr: It’s another five-year agreement, 
and it is sort of required to enable the two 
federal governments to enter into their new 
agreement when it is negotiated in 1977. It 
requires more monitoring; inspection of waste 
from commercial vessels; trying to establish 
an inspection programme—I suppose on the 
Seaway—requiring minimum standards for 
commercial vessels with respect to treatment 
on those steamers; and continuing our regu- 
lations regarding pleasure craft. It also re- 
quires certain agreements regarding inspec- 
tion and monitoring of air pollution sources, 
as well as these toxic chemicals we’re talking 
about—for instance, there’s lagreement on the 
idea that there will be a move to ban the 
use of PCBs, for example, within a certain 


_ period of time—and agreement regarding ex- 


change of information and research material 
between Canada and Ontario, which we're 
doing regularly with Environment Canada. 

All I can say is that the situation now is 
that I think about 95 per cent of the plants 
required on the Canadian side are in opera- 
tion and about 60 per cent on the US side. 
We're encouraged by the fact that money has 
been allocated at certain major centres such 
as Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls, New York, for the construction of 
sewage treatment plants. That programme 
won't be completed until about 1980, but at 
least the plants are under way; in some cases 
they are only primary treatment plants but 
with phosphorous removal facilities. 


Basically that’s what has happened. The 
International Joint Commission is continu- 
ously monitoring both sides of the Great 
Lakes basin, both sides of the boundary. 
You've heard that the one major source 
pointed out by the IJC in its report last sum- 
mer was Algoma at Sault Ste. Marie. It just 
happened that about two weeks before that 
report came out we had taken action against 
Algoma; we have a conviction, and the ver- 
dict or sentence will be handed down early 
in January. The main problem there was air 
emissions, dust fall and pollution of the St. 
Marys River. 
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Mr. Lane: In other words, the programme 
is working well, you would say. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: I would say that it is. It’s 
not completely on stream from the point of 
view of our neighbours, but hopefully it will 
be by the time it matures. As I said regard- 
ing the construction of these plants, although 
the plants are behind, at least the money has 
been allocated and construction is under way. 


Mr. Lane: All those areas you mentioned 
in the United States are pretty troublesome 
spots really. Thank goodness they’re catch- 
ing up with it, even though they haven’t 
quite lived up to their part of the bargain. I 
won't take up much time now because I was 
on this vote yesterday for a few minutes, re- 
garding ministry contro! orders— 


Mr. Williams: Before you go on to another 
point, I have one supplementary question 
about the International Joint Commission. 
Reference was made earlier to the Great 
Lakes water quality board. Is that under the 
auspices of the international agreement or 
under the Canada-Ontario agreement? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s a body that is part of 
the International Joint Commission. It is al- 
most an ad hoc committee or board that has 
representatives from the Great Lake states 
and Ontario, but works within the terms of 
reference of the International Joint Commis- 
sion. It reports to the commission. The water 
quality board really does a great deal of the 
monitoring and the assembling of a collec- 
tion of facts and information regarding cer- 
tain conditions in the Great Lakes, and that 
information is given to the IJC and to other 
member states and the provinces. 


Mr. Williams: Is that funded equally by 
the two federal jurisdictions? 


Hon. Mr. 
funded. 


Mr. Biggs: The government of Ontario has 
four representatives on it—we have three 
from our ministry and Mr, Caplice is one— 
and it’s a technical committee. It doesn’t 
require funding as far as the people are con- 
cerned because they’re all current employees. 


Kerr: I don’t know how it’s 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: They are all overpaid now 
—especially Mr. Caplice. 


Mr. Williams: Are they required under 
the terms of reference to report automatically 
to the bordering states and provinces on the 
Great Lakes system? 


Mr, Biggs: They report to the IJC. It’s all 
done through the IJC. 
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Mr, Williams: So any information we 
would want would be requested through the 
IJC rather than going directly to the board? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We'd have that informa- 
tion from our representative on that board, 
or one of our representatives. 


Mr. Williams: That’s fed in on a continu- 
ing basis? Thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Are you through, John? 


Mr. Lane: I was just wondering, under 
what circumstances do you decide to issue 
ministry contro] orders and how effective 
have they been in doing the job you wish 
them to do? Or should I be asking that 
question? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s all right, that’s one 
of the main parts of our industrial pollution 
control programme. All the big potential 
sources of pollution, such as your steel com- 
panies or pulp and paper companies, chem- 
ical companies, foundries, things of that na- 
ture, are under a control order in the event 
that they are a source of contamination, 
either of air or water. Control orders are 
working in spite of what you’ve heard re- 
cently; those orders are working, the pro- 
gramme is working. 

If a certain plant by the very nature of the 
plant is polluting and contaminating—and 
I’m thinking back five or 10 years when we 
really started this programme in earnest— 
you had a choice, you set some standards 
and criteria and you said to the plant, you 
either close down or you enter into a con- 
trol order. Realizing that during the period 
of tha: control order they would be con- 
tributing a degree of contamination, whether 
it’s emissions or effluent, we had some in- 
centive programmes, some financial assistance 
for those companies. The federal govern- 
ment, with fast tax write-offs, assisted in that 
way, and most of the companies that were 
under, say, a five-year programme are on 
stream, on schedule. The pulp and paper in- 
dustry is one area where there is a problem, 
and I suppose because weve talking any- 
where from $10 million to $50 million in 
some cases, depending on the size of the 
plant and the age of the plant. Stelco and 
Dofasco, our major steel companies—and Al- 
goma has had some problems—in those two 
companies figures of $50 million or $80 mil- 
lion are quite common in relation to their 
environmental control programmes. 

We've had to take action because of viola- 
tion of some of the control orders or because 
of missed dates, missed deadlines, or a com- 
pany just refusing to enter into a control 
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order. If it is a problem, of course, then 
that’s the purpose of The Environmental Pro- 
tection Act. 


[9:30] 


Mr. Lane: I know the paper company in 
my area is spending a vast amount of money 
and is having a fair amount of success in 
cleaning up that area of the Spanish River at 
Espanola. I know the fish are coming back 
into the river at that stage and things are 
improving there; and I know it’s costing a 
pile of money. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Espanola is all right, isn’t 
it? 


Mr. Lane: Espanola is moving towards be- 
ing all right anyway. It’s improving, I know 
that. I was curious about the stage at which 
you put the order on and what kind of recep- 
tion you are getting from the company. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: If there is not a voluntary 
commitment which can be put into the form 
of a control order, then we impose ia control 
order of our own. That means there could be 
more likelihood of failure on that order. 


Mr. Lane: I suppose as long ‘as they are 
trying to do the job, we would maybe extend 
it or co-operate with them, but leastwise the 
order is still there. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Totally, yes. They’ve spent 
about $25 million under their programme 
since about 1971. You're talking about Eddy 
Forest Products, 


Mr. Lane: Eddy Forest, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s a famous company, 
isn’t it? 


Mr. Lane: They’re doing some new things 
there with some new pollution abatement 
controls. I think it’s a very long-range pro- 
gramme they're into. I understand it’s a very 
new phase in that type of an operation. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We had to take action 
against them one time. 


Mr. Lane: Yes, I remember that. I think 
that was in the very early stages of the Eddy 
Operation there. That’s after they bought out 
from the former owner who didn’t do any- 
thing really. I don’t want to linger on that 
one. I was just curious ‘about how they 
worked and you have assured me they are 
working. 


Hon. (Mr. Kerr: They are under an order 
now to spend $21 million between 1977 and 
1981. That should improve any problems they 


have there. 


Mr. Lane: For a long time there wasn’t a 
living fish within quite a long distance of that 
mill, and now there are fish right close to the 
mill. It’s obvious the river is getting to be in 
a lot better condition than it was at one time. 


Yesterday we were talking about the 
quality of the water at Elliot Lake and the 
Serpent River, the cost of improving the 
quality. You mentioned that you hope to have 
access to some of the funds from the Provin- 
cial lottery. I know this is an unknown 
quantity because the lottery is new. I’m just 
wondering how many ministries will you have 
to share with and when can you expect some 
funds from that source? I suppose there are 
three ministries in all, Would the others be 
Health and Labour? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Labour would be involved. 
It’s for environment-related and_health-re- 
lated research and projects. Those will be 
the basic criteria for this fund, assuming it’s 
set up and approved. 


Mr. Lane: So three ministries will be shar- 
ing. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I will be sharing with 
Health and Labour. 


Mr. Lane: That’s what I thought. Again, 
we hope it’s a successful lottery so we'll have 
some money to put into health-related prob- 
lems, 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There are an awful lot of 
Tories in here at once. 


Mr. Kennedy: I wanted to talk of an issue 
in my riding dealing with the Tricil industrial 
sewage disposal plant. As you know, some 
three or four or five years ago when it was 
arranged that this plant would be established 
on Avonhead Road, we held a meeting which 
you attended as minister. There has been an 
interlude in your career as Minister of the En- 
vironment, then you returned to that post. 
At the time of that meeting, we both were 
there and recall the assurances we received 
that this installation would in its operation 
not be any detriment or cause any offensive- 
ness to the community, to the residential area 
through obnoxious emissions of odour or 
pollutants, 


To our disappointment, this hasn’t hap- 
pened. I’m not sure what the material was 
that was consumed after it was first put in 
place. If there were any offensive odours 
they might have been blended in with those 
of the Gulf refinery, where we had problems 
as well. However, the confirming evidence, 
if we ever needed any, occurred when they 
processed some waste material they had 
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picked up called mercaptan, and the resul- 
tant obnoxious, offensive odour spread all 
the way across Metro as far as Scarborough. 


The source, as I understand it from news 
reports, was traced back to Tricil and I be- 
lieve there was an admission that in fact 
this firm was the offender. Would you con- 
firm that this is soP Is this known to your 
ministry? 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: I think that’s right. That’s 
right, yes. The answer is yes. 


Mr. Kennedy: Is that correct, that was 
traced to them? 


Mr. Cockburn: That is correct, Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 


Mr. Kennedy: I see. Following that the 
control order was placed on Trici]l and to 
our surprise there occurred what you might 
deem to be defiance of it, because subse- 
quent to it were further offences, or certainly 
additional offensive odours that the commu- 
nity—the people in the Meadow Wood area 
—traced back to Tricil. This didn’t happen 
once, but has been a continual operation, 
almost daily. 

You placed a control order and just prior 
to us adjourning this afternoon I received 
a copy of the appeal. Tricil appealed your 
control order. The appeal is dated Septem- 
ber 2 but this appeal, according to the notice 
[ve just received—and I guess it will be 
coming to your ministry if it hasn’t arrived 
already—is to be heard on December 21. So 
there is all September, October, November, 
and most of December. 


The question here is, under the legisla- 
tion, does the ministry have any power to 
speed up hearings? As I understand! it from 
some of the employees of your department, 
the legislation provides that there must be 
at least two weeks’ notice—I presume to the 
firm on whom the control order is placed— 
and also for the ministry to get evidence 
ready and then another week is needed from 
a practical point of view to get the adminis- 
trative processes made. 

So I would be correct that the minimum is 
three weeks to bring forward a hearing, both 
through the legislation and being practical 
about making administrative arrangements? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, that’s pretty well cor- 
rect, Mr. Kennedy. We served the control 
order at the end of August, and they have 
a certain period of time to appeal that con- 
trol order. I think it’s about 15 days, so they 
could do it on the 14th day. So you've lost 
two weeks there. Then we set a date for the 
appeal hearing and you're talking about the 
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Environmental Appeal Board which is pretty 
busy and usually has a backlog at any given 
time. 

It was as a result of your request that it 
be held as soon as possible that we were 
able to work it in in December. 


Mr. Kennedy: Normally there’s quite a 
length of time, is there? 


Hon. Mr, Kerr: How do you mean—after 
the appeal is heard? 


Mr. Kennedy: Sure. After the control 
order is served, how long do they have to 
make an appeal? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Fifteen days. 


Mr. Kennedy: Fifteen days. But the appeal 
board has such a backlog and it is an inde- 
pendent body separate from your ministry. 
Am I correct? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. It is an independent 
body but it’s attached to my ministry. I hire 
and! fire the people who are on the board. 


Mr. Kennedy: So they are not totally 
autonomous? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Sure they are. 
Mr. Kennedy: They are? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Kennedy: I see. In any event, this 
hearing is set for December 21. While this 
has been going on, to our disappointment 
and dismay the offences or at least the offen- 
sive odours traced by residents to Tricil are 
continuing to take place. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: About that plant I want 
to say this is a situation whereby a plant 
was built to handle pollutants and itself has 
become a source of pollution. This is the 
problem here. 


Here we have a plant built, as you say, in 
1971-72 at the urging of our ministry to treat 
industrial liquid waste so that this stuff 
wouldn’t be dumped on sanitary landfill sites 
or down manholes or in some river or creek. 
Industrial liquid waste, the trucking and dis- 
posal of that, has become a problem. 

It became a problem early in this decade 
and continues to increase. The plant was 
built under our supervision. The plant is on 
our property. It is in an industrial zone and 
my recollection is that it is at least a mile 
from the nearest residence. It’s next to St. 
Lawrence Cement—is that the name of the 
company? 


Mr. Kennedy: One of them. 
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Hon. Mr, Kerr: It is in one of the heaviest 
industrial areas in the province. It’s sort of 
like “chemical valley” in Sarnia. Yet this 
little plant is a great source of complaint by 
some residents around there. I know from 
personal observation and attendance at the 
site that there are some strong odours, par- 
ticularly if you are down-wind. 

Th prozlem apparently is that because 
of an increase in the generation of industrial 
liquid waste the plant is taking material 
which its incineration process can’t handle. In 
other words, the incineration level is not 
high enough to cause complete combustion 
and because of that we are getting odours. 


Our control order really required the com- 
pany to do certain things which would cost 
a substantial amount of money. Since it 
opened in 1973 or late 1972 the plant has 
lost money annually. Although it is a big 
company, a subsidiary of a large company, 
the plant has been losing money. 

This, of course, is because there are other 
disposal sites which are cheaper, such as 
landfill, and I suppose the company really 
didn’t have enough business, didn’t have 
enough customers in the early years. Now 
it finds that with more customers it can’t 
handle all the wastes it is attempting to treat 
and destruct and dispose of. 


[9:45] 


I am hoping that once the control order 
appeal is dealt with, assuming our order is 
upheld by the appeal board, only one of two 
things can happen—either the plant closes 
or it complies with the order and spends the 
money. In that way they will be able to 
handle the wastes they are handling now and 
eliminate the odour problem. I am _ just 
hoping that your constituents are being rea- 
sonable. If this is a continuous thing, fine. 
There is some problem as to identification of 
some of this odour because of the neighbour- 
ing industries in the area. Tricil is arguing 
that they are being blamed for everything 
and they are only responsble for a part of it. 
It’s not as if it is a private industry handling 
a clean product, where there is just no ex- 
cuse. It’s an industry that is trying to solve 
a problem that is really the responsibility of 
government right now, and maybe we’lll have 
to get into some sort of financial assistance 
programme to assist industries of this kind 
to enlarge the plant and’ install the equip- 
ment that will enable them to handle all 
types of waste, 


Interjection. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Incentives haven’t brought 
the results we had hoped for, 
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Mr. Kennedy: Incentives aren’t quite ap- 
plicable in this situation. 


Hon. Mr, Kerr: There is a bill on the or- 
der paper, I think by Mr. B. Newman, that 
says we should get into this whole thing, as 
we have with water and sewage plants. That, 
of course, involves a substantial amount of 
money, increased staff, a whole new pro- 
gramme. If we are satisfied that Tricil is 
sincere, that it is not attempting through this 
method to earn a substantial or unreasonable 
profit at the expense of the environment 
around the plant, and if it is, in fact, suffer- 
ing losses year after year, the company just 
won't keep the plant open. 


Mr. Kennedy: That would be fine by the 
community, 


Hon. Mr. Keir: Yes, 


Mr. Kennedy: You mentioned the reason- 
ableness of the constituents. I want to assure 
you they have been most patient, above and 
beyond what might be reasonably expected. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You mean the call of duty. 


Mr. Kennedy: You might say that, I guess, 
but they have been. I appreciated you com- 
ing out this morning to see it and subsequent 
to your dropping in and getting a whiff of 
what is going on, I did meet with the man- 
ager there who told me of some of the prob- 
lems. It’s as you say, as I understand from 
him, a matter of combustion which they 
think they could achieve with certain modifi- 
cations. It could cost up to perhaps a third 
of a million dollars—I don’t want to embar- 
rass him because I’m not sure under what 
authority he was speaking—but up to a third 
of a million dollars; and he tells me CIL are 
dealing with this and going to make a judge- 
ment as to whether they proceed. If it isn’t 
economic then you touched on a point that 
I think must be examined, that possibly the 
government might get in with some assis- 
tance to ensure there is satisfactory combus- 
tion and the nuisance to the neighbourhood 
is ended. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The only problem with 
that, Doug, you reminded me when you 
mentioned CIL—I don’t think money is a 
problem. 


Mr. Kennedy: I wouldn’t know, I don’t 
have any shares in CIL. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We can talk about a loan 
of a couple of hundred thousand dollars 
under our programme; under ODC possibly, 
but obviously with that company it wouldn’t 
be necessary. 
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Mr. Kennedy: The fact is, whether it’s CIL 
or anybody else, it should either be economic 
or it’s a subsidized public venture. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Right. 


Mr. Kennedy: I don’t expect private enter- 
prise to—you know, their benevolence is in 
other directions possibly. 


Hon. Mr, Kerr: [tll fail. 


Mr. Kennedy: There are a couple of sug- 
gestions or points I would like some discus- 
sion on. We have this offensive situation 
going on; and they tell me if there is an 
approval for the modifications, such results 
couldn’t be seen or the work wouldn't be 
completed until next spring some time, by 
the time they process it. I guess it is as bad 
as government getiing something tendered, 
and the working plans and all this sort of 
thing arranged, and the work completed. 


In the meantime we have this control order 
which can only mean really carrying out, I 
presume, what must be done, which is the 
modification. In the interim there are two 
or three questions: Is there a possibility that 
through working with them, knowing that 
they process this as a commercial venture, 
the ministry could direct some or all of the 
material gathered to the Hamilton plant or 
Samia plant, or separate it in some fashion, 
so that the situation would be alleviated until 
these modifications are made? Is there any 
possibility you will look into that? This just 
isn’t acceptable. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I know but I don’t know 
how we can get into the business of 
tendering— 


Mr. Kennedy: This is what I am asking. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I dont know what your 
‘conversation was with the plant manager 
today but he knows that the problem is 
they are handling material they shouldn’t be 
handling. 

We now have a system of regulations and 
way-bills and we are able to tell by these 
way-bills exactly what material they are 
treating at that plant. We know that certain 
materials they are taking just won't break 
down and be properly treated with the com- 
bustion or incineration levels they have now. 
I have said that. 


If they refuse these materials, those trucks 
will go to another plant. The trucks will go 
to Hamilton or possibly St. Catharines, or 
even the Beare Road site as long as it stays 
open. That option is still open for the truck- 
ers and we have control over that. 
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Mr. Kennedy: Yes, but is it open if they 
are there to process material and presumably, 
if not to return a profit to minimize the loss? 
The plant is caught between doing some 
work and not doing it; I suppose they would 
be under fire if they kept turning away what 
they are supposed to be doing. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: All I am saying is that 
as a result of negotiations between my min- 
istry and the plant, and the imposition of 
the control order, the company knows what 
it has to do to treat the type of waste it is 
treating now, which is causing the problems. 
They know what they have to do. 


Unfortunately, they are appealing that 
control order. Whether they are not going 
to go ahead with it and we are going to end 
up prosecuting them; or whether they feel 
the contro] order is unnecessarily strict, I am 
not sure. We will find that out at the appeal. 
If the appeal board upholds our control order 
and the company continues, at that stage 
we can prosecute. 


If it is a matter of the company being 
able to do something now which will be 
ready in the spring, I am sure my ministry 
is agreeable to that type of arrangement. I 
don’t know the details of that control order 
but I am sure we don’t expect the plant to 
solve the problem overnight. 

If it is prepared to do something within 
a reasonable time to enable the plant to 
handle all these wastes we are all in favour 
because the more of these plants we have 
the better. I am sure we are being as reason- 
able as possible to co-operate with the com- 
pany to enable them to handle everything. 
If this is the company which is going to 
handle the waste, it may eventually end 
up in deep well disposal in Canboro. 


Mr. Kennedy: I presume they would be 
under the same rules of emission as any 
other industrial plant. Presumably there have 
been violations. I think your ministry and 
officials agree there are violations. Can you 
go ahead with a prosecution while an appeal 
is pending? 


Mr. Biggs: Yes, we are. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Are we? 


Mr. Biggs: Yes. Charges haven’t been laid 
but we are proceeding. 


Mr. Kennedy: There is no_ prohibition 


against— 


Mr. Biggs: The control order is not in 
effect while it is under appeal. It only be- 
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comes effective after the appeal has been 
heard and the recommendation has been 
made by the appeal board. 


Mr. Kennedy: So a prosecution and the 
appeal could be going ahead concurrently? 
Could you look at that? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t really think there 
is any magic in a prosecution. 


Mr. Kennedy: I know. If you get a con- 
viction, it doesn’t stop the odour. I ap- 
preciate that. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would assume that would 
be some time after the appeal is heard. 


Mr. Kennedy: Could you tell me under 
what conditions you can just tell them to stop 
operating? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We can issue a stop order— 
as we did, I believe, at one of the lead 
plants two or three years ago—if we can 
prove that the continued emissions from that 
plant would be injurious to health. It would 
be a matter of extreme pollution which 
would be, in fact, a danger to health. 


Mr. Kennedy: Do you have your own 
medical people to establish injury to health, 
or do you call on others? 


Hon. /Mr. Kerr: Yes, we have all the ex- 
perts. ‘They are all a little tired right now, 
but they are all there. 


Mr. Kennedy: We have some tired con- 
stituents too; they're tired of this odour. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Paul, do you want to com- 
ment on that? 


Mr. Kennedy: What is involved in estab- 
lishing this as a health hazard? Close up to 
the plant, I would say my health was in 
jeopardy. A mile away, perhaps it’s not but 
perhaps it is. How much evidence do you 
need to prove a health hazard? 


Mr. Cockburn: On that basis we would go 
to the Ministry of Health. We have advisers 
who are available to us all the time—for 
instance, Dr. Fitch, who has sipoken earlier 
today. 

As for closing down the plant, this has not 
been considered at all. It is a periodic thing. 
With the control order and the controls we 
have put into that order, we feel that we 
can meet our requirements both for emissions 
and odours. There is also a question of some 
sloppy housekeeping down there that is in- 
cluded in that order. 

A big part of the problem so far as the 
company is concerned is the cost of doing 
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analyses to find out what exactly they are 
burning at that incinerator. As I understand 
it, this is probably going to be the basis of 
their appeal. It is not the additional control 
works that are required; it is strictly the 
operating cost of doing ‘a number of analyses. 


We have been through this with the com- 
pany on several occasions prior to the issuing 
of the control order; they were aware of it, 
but it wasn’t unil after the control order was 
issued that they actually made a formal ap- 
peal. I don’t know whether this was because 
of the parent company. We will find that out 
at the appeal. 


There are a lot of analyses, both stack 
analyses and analyses of materials coming in 
there, that have to be done so that the prob- 
lem of odours can be alleviated. On the 
question of the mercaptans, which you men- 
tioned before, if they had known those were 
coming in before they incinerated them, we 
wouldn’t have had the problem. But it was 
after they got burnt and they spread across 
the city, that they finally acknowledged they 
had them in the material. 


Mr. Kennedy: Could I ask Dr. Fitch what 
is involved in establishing a health hazard? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There are all kinds of 
things. Would you like to comment on that; 
sir? I'd think they would be choking, cough- 
ing and writhing on the ground. 


Dr. Fitch: It is not a situation that occurs 
very often, because before one would close a 
plant we would want to have evidence that 
there was a real or even a potential hazard to 
the health of the people who are surrounding 
it. This, of course, depends on the measure- 
ment of the hazardous material in the air— 
not only the fact that it is there, but it must 
be there in sufficient concentration to present 
a threat to people. We haven’t had very 
many examples of this kind of thing. I sup- 
pose one example was the famous lead situa- 
tion, where the plant was closed when we 
appreciated the fact that lead was escaping 
from one particular establishment in large 
quantities. 


[19:00] 


Mr. Kennedy: Perhaps the appeal will 
bring out some of this testimony that might 
be helpful in that direction. With these ap- 
peals, are the public able to participate? Can 
they be called to testify and give their views? 
Is it a public hearing where witnesses can 
come in, or do they need to ask or what is 
the process? 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. It’s a public hearing, 
but you’d have to be a party to it, I would 
think. It’s something like an OMB hearing. 


Mr. Kennedy: I see. Those who have a 
legitimate interest wouldn’t be denied the 
right to make a presentation. 


Mr. Gocfrey: Supplementary question, Mr. 
Chairman? While Dr, Fitch is still here, have 
you done morbidity studies in the neighbour- 
hood of Tricil? 


Dr. Fitch: No, we haven't. 


Myr. Godfrey: No morbidity studies, no in- 
creased sickness incidence? 


Dr. Fitch: We haven’t done any such 
studies. In fact, weve never been able to 
find a way of relating morbidity. I think you 
probably know better than I do how difficult 
it is, first, to get information about morbidity 
and, second, to relate it to a particular 
source when there are so many things going 
on in any part of the city. 


Mr. Godfrey: If I may, one moment more. 
Was there an increased incidence of people 
admitted to the hospital with acute lung in- 
flammation the day after this noxious fume 
spread through the areaP Have you looked 
at that, sir? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Are you aware of that, 
Doug? 


Mr. Kennedy: No, it spread all the way 
to Metro and— 


Dr. Fitch: This is mercaptan you're speak- 
ing of and, as you know, relatively small 
concentrations can be very noticeable. 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes. It would seem very sim- 
ple to just check the hospital records for one 
day and see how many acute emergency ad- 
missions there were. This is not a big thing, 
it could be done as an ad hoc in-house study. 


Mr. Kennedy: I just have a couple of other 
things, if I may, and I'd like to thank the 
minister for his interest. I know he’s con- 
cerned about it and I appreciated him com- 
ing this morning to have a look. We know 
that it’s going to involve a capital investment 
or else we've got to do something else about 
it. Is either closing it down or fixing it 
up, one of the two. If the investment is made 
toward making it efficient and, presumably 
and hopefully, eliminating the problem, the 
parent company, CIL, would be involved in 
the decision, because the funds, I guess, 
come from the parent—if, as I understand it, 
Tricil is a subsidiary. 


Has the minister been in communication 
with CIL head office or wherever this deci- 
sion would be made? And, if not, could you 
check out in this direction as to just what 
their intentions are? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I’ve been in communica- 
tion with the general manager of the plant, 
the man who is part of the CIL conglomerate 
but who is in fact running the Tricil plant in 
Mississauga. As I indicated, there has to be 
a decision by the parent company as to 
whether or not this plant is going to continue 
in operation, because in 1975 it lost over a 
quarter of a million dollars. It’s going to be 
in the same loss position this year according 
to the latest information they have, but not 
quite as bad. Because of our regulations and 
our way-bill system they are in fact getting 
more customers. But, then again, the increase 
in custom is basically causing the problem. 

It’s a decision as to whether or not you 
continue operating a plant that is a losing 
proposition or expend the money to meet 
what we have imposed by way of a control 
order. 

This is just by the way and apropos of 
nothing really. If the well goes ahead in 
Canboro I’m sure that the plant, because of 
its additional responsibility, would be pre- 
pared to spend the money; if the proposition 
did go ahead. I know that is one of the con- 
tentions of the company. In other words, if 
they're going to do business with Cambrian, 
they would have to be prepared to meet our 
control order. 


Basically, it’s a matter of dollars and cents. 
They have the money; there’s no question 
about that. I suppose it’s a matter of satis- 
fying some shareholders. 


My. Kennedy: I don’t understand. As I 
understand it there are only three, There’s 
this one and the ones at Hamilton and Sar- 
nia. Are they all losing money? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There are more than that. 


Mr. Turner: No, there are just three in- 
c'nerators in the province. There are two 
incinerators in Sarnia, but it’s the one plant. 
There is one in Hamilton and the one in 
Mississauga. 


Mr. Kennedy: Is Tricil in Sarnia as well? 


Myr. Turner: Yes. Tricil operates a disposal 
facility in the Sarnia area, in Moore town- 
ship. 


Mr. Kennedy: Are they losing money too 
or do you know? 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: It’s a well. 
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Mr. Turner: I’m not really in a position 
to be able to answer that. 


Mr. Kennedy: It seems to me if it isn’t 
economic on some basis they should make it 
economic, and I think that’s as warranted! as 
it ever was. Presumably they went in with 
the idea of making it at least not a loss 
situation. Maybe they have to adjust their 
rates. 


Mr. Makarchuk: They could probably use 
it as a write-off and apply it against some- 
thing else. 


Mr. Kennedy: It could be, but in any event 
I think they should be able to overcome the 
economic problem, if there is one. With this 
hearing coming up, I guess we will wait for 
this. But I would ask that they either clean 
up their act or we close it down and that 
the decision be made as quickly as possible. 


‘Ms. Gigantes: I have just a couple of ques- 
tions I'd like to ask about two sites in the 
riding of Carleton East which are radioactive 
sites. There are three, actually, in Carleton 
East. One of the sites is now being used 
as what's called a temporary dump by AECB, 
There are apparently 3,000 tons of radio- 
active slag on that site. I understand there 
is likely to be up to 12,000 tons of radioactive 
slag on that site before a permanent waste 
management site for radioactive materials is 
found in eastern Ontario. 


The site which is being used for a tempo- 
rary dump is very close to homes in the area 
of Queensdale and Albion Roads in Carleton 
East and it’s a matter of some concern to 
the people in the area. I’m wondering what 
kind of initiative your ministry can take to 
make sure that site is not increased, in fact, 
that it’s removed, and that another site, 
presumably in Chalk River, will be found 
for that waste? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Did you say other than 
Chalk River? 


(Ms. Gigantes: Presumably it will be in 
Chalk River. I was told this by the AECB 
officials with whom I visited the site. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The three sites, as you’ve 
said, are temporary. Is this material coming 
from the Port Hope area? 


Ms. Gigantes: No, there are not three 
temporary sites, there are two radioactive 
sites and one is a temporary dump. There 
may be material moved from the other two 
sites to that temporary dump site, but it’s 
the existence of a temporary dump in a 
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built-up neighbourhood that is of concern to 
the people in that area and also the possi- 
bility that the extent of the dump site will 
be increased. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I understand the working 
group, under AECB management, which is 
trying to find a permanent site, which as 
you say could well be in Chalk River, hoped 
to close the sites you're talking about, par- 
ticularly the one which has a level of radio- 
activity which is considered to be excessive. 


The necessary field work has been carried 
out for selecting a new disposal site and 
that’s been forwarded to AECB management. 


(Ms. Gigantes: Where is that site to be 
located? Do you know? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr:, No. It just says they have 
carried out the necessary field work and I 
would assume that is a question of looking 
at new sites. 


Ms. Gigantes: No, I think not. The back- 
ground to this, as I understand it, is that 
the amount of material which has now been 
moved from Port Hope is already beginning 
to strain the capacity of the waste site at 
Chalk River. 


Mr. Biggs: Mr. Minister, this is not right. 
There is the first movement, the so-called 
phase 1, from Port Hope; that’s the removal 
of 50,000 tons of the soil. It’s going to Chalk 
River. The main concern of the AECB is 
the cost per ton; I think it’s around $13 a 
ton to move it from Port Hope to Chalk 
River. 


There is some concern on the part of the 
Chalk River administrators, the Atomic En- 
ergy people there—arsenic, I believe, is one 
of the contaminants in this soil. We have 
taken a stand right from the beginning that 
all of the material should move to a site 
owned by the government of Canada, prefer- 
ably a site which is already a disposal site 
for radioactive material. Of course, one of 
them is Chalk River; another one is at 
Spragge on the North Shore. 


Our concern at present is that the Atomic 
Fnergy Contro] Board may attempt to ex- 
pand the site at Port Granby for the ma- 
terial from Port Hope. We're on record not 
only as not favouring that but also suggesting 
that if it is proposed, although we don’t 
have jurisdiction, as you know, that it be 
subject to an environmental public hearing. 


Ms. Gigantes: I meant to present this 
merely as background but I was informed by 
the public re'ations spokesman for the 
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AECB, Mr. Jennekens, that the site which 
now exists at Chalk River could take about 
a third of the material which has to be 
moved from Port Hope. 


I feel, considering that the cost of moving 
material from Ottawa, even though it’s much 
closer, is very much in the same vicinity as 
moving it from Port Hope to Chalk River, 
the likelihood of our getting rid of a new 
and increasing dump in the Ottawa area— 
let me remind you that it’s on federal gov- 
ernment property. This is on National Re- 
search Council property at Queensdale and 
Albion Road. It sits there on a piece of 
plastic. It’s not highly radioactive but it’s of 
concern especially if two other sites in the 
area are going to be dumped in the same 
area. They have much higher radioactivity. 


That material is sitting on a large piece of 
plastic on a hill and covered by another 
piece of plastic weighed down by rubber 
tires. It’s surrounded by a large fence but 
I’m concerned that there’s a certain amount 
of runoff from a plastic sheet on level 
ground. I would like to ask the minister and 
his officials this question too: Some of the 
material which is likely to be moved to this 
so-called temporary site, I understand, is 
now under a control order. There’s going to 
be a hearing early in December on the mate- 
rial being moved from the Masterley Pro- 
ducts site which is under a control order for 
arsenic. 


Mr. Biggs: Mr. Minister, first of all, we 
don’t accept the statement that there is not 
enough space at Chalk River. Admittedly all 
the area is not suitable for the storage or 
disposal of this material. There is a total of 
1,000 acres there owned by the Atomic En- 
ergy Control—not the board’ the other one. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The commission. 
[10:15] 


Mr. Biggs: Yes. It’s really a matter of cost. 
We know the board is very interested in 
cleaning up these Ottawa sites. It’s been 
under discussion in the meetings we have 
had with them, and we can see no reason 
why it shouldn’t move to Chalk River. As 
far as any hearing that is proposed, the board 
has followed the practice, as it did in Port 
Hope, of having sort of informal meetings, 
not really hearings as such. The one that we 
are proposing, or suggesting rather, because 
we don't really have the authority to impose 
it, could be a properly constituted public 
hearing where people could appear and it 
would be publicized and what have you. 


Ms. Gigantes: Hearing for what? 


Mr. Biggs: If there is a new disposal site 
considered by the board. 


Ms. Gigantes: Do you have any knowledge 
of any site in eastern Ontario, aside from 
Chalk River, being suggested? 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: Brad, are you on the 
working group? 


Mr. Biggs: No, I’m not. The proposal that 
is being considered is the expansion of the 
Port Granby site and that is no secret. Other 
than that, there were sites looked at in the 
Kingston area, in several areas, but they 
were discarded as unsuitable. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What Mr. Biggs is alluding 
to is a fact. This whole operation resulting 
from high radiation levels at Port Hope has 
been a costly experience for AECB and the 
Ministry of Energy, Mines and Resources. 
The decision to move this radioactive mate- 
rial to Chalk River was made earlier this 
year. The plan was to move all of it from 
Port Hope to Chalk River, but because of 
the fantastic cost or excessive cost in carry- 
ing out this operation, there has been rather 
an informal decision made within the minis- 
try that the balance is to go to Port Granby, 
and the possibility of a new plant in that 
area may sweeten the pot as far as the citi- 
zens of that area allowing the waste to stay 
in Port Granby. 


We are concerned about that and we think 


the original commitment, the original deci- 


sion to take it to what is without question a 
safe site at Chalk River, should be carried 
out. Whether this is part of ‘the politics of all 
this, I don’t know. I don’t understand, for 
example, why they require the sites you have 
referred to, that are, I understand, in use 
pending establishment of a permanent site— 
I can’t understand why this material can’t 
be taken to Chalk River. 


Ms. Gigantes: Would you check and find 
outP 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, I can find that out. 
We are satisfied there is sufficient space 
there; we are talking of 1,000 acres. 


Mr. Biggs: It’s only a fraction of that for 
this use, but it is a very large area. 


Ms. Gigantes: The dump itself, the tem- 
porary dump, is close to the built-up area 
and if it is to be increased by the two other 
sites which are radioactive, which are not 
near built-up areas but which have higher 
levels of radioactivity in them, I think there 
is increasing cause for concern on the part 
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of the residents of that area. So if you can 
check that I would very much appreciate it. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That move from the Hol- 
nitzer property— 


Ms. Gigantes: Holnitzer—they moved it 
across the road to the NRC site. There are 
two other sites and I would like to ask you 
about one of them; one is on Rideau Road 
and it is a site where there are trucks and 
pipes and so on being stored ‘and people are 
working around there on an infrequent basis, 
but they are getting fairly high readings of 
microrems there. The site that really concerns 
me most of the three that I looked at—and it 
concerns me that this material may end up in 
the residential area—is on Doncaster Road, 
it’s the Masterloy plant and outside in the 
yard— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s private property? 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, these two sites are pri- 
vate property. Outside in the yard there is 
radioactive material stored in large metal 
drums. 


There is also slag piled in the yard. The 
readings on that slag go up to 2,000 micro- 
grams at contact, which is pretty high. The 
material is backed up into swamp water at 
the back of the lot. I'm told by the AECB 
technologists I was with that here is a con- 
trol order against the company because of 
arsenic leakage into the water at the back 
of the plant property. If there is arsenic 
leakage, perhaps I should get you to com- 
ment on that first. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The arsenic leakage? 
Ms. Gigantes: Is there a control order? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I’m not sure. Is there a 
control order? 


Mr. Biggs: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There is. That’s on the 
Doncaster Road site. Do you want to give 
us the particulars on that? 


Mr. McIntyre: I’m the director for the 
southeastern region. There is both an order 
and a control order which was served on 
Masterloy Products in May of this year. The 
order has been appealed. The appeal board 
has set a hearing date for December 15 in 
Ottawa. Part of the control order required tthe 
removal of the material on the site, that con- 
tains both arsenic !and radioactive materials, 
to a licensed disposal site, licensed by the 
AECB. 


Ms. Gigantes: How can they carry out that 
order when there’s no site? Or are you pro- 
posing that they put it on the site in the 
residential area? 


Mr. McIntyre: No, were proposing they 
put it on a site that is licensed by the Atomic 
Energy Control Board. 


Ms. Gigantes: Isn’t ‘that temporary site 
licensed by the Atomic Energy Control 
Board? 


Mr. McIntyre: I have no idea. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you mean the site at 
the National Research Council property? 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would assume it would 
be. 


Mr. McIntyre: I couldn’t answer that ques- 
tion. I think the Atomic Energy Control 
Board is the only one. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you know who made 
the decision to transfer from one site on 
Albion Road to another? 


Mr. McIntyre: I believe it was a temporary 
move because the construction company 
wished ito commence its operation and the 
AECB then had it moved to the temporary 
site on their own property. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would think that because 
that is a temporary site the waste from 
Albion Road, the National Research Council! 
site, has to be moved to a permanent site, 
which I understand is to be decided on any 
moment, according to this information, which 
says that a site recommendation has been 
made by the working group. I can’t imagine 
any move from Doncaster Road to the 
National Research site, can you imagine that? 


Mr. McIntyre: No, I couldn't. 


Ms. Gigantes: How can you tell a company 
that it must get material off its property and 
it must go to a licensed site when there is no 
licensed site? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Chalk River. ; 


Ms. Gigantes: But it’s not accepting ma- 
terial from Ottawa. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We don’t agree with that. 


Ms. Gigantes: You don’t agree with it, but 
how can you order a private company to re- 
move material to a site, where the owner of 
the site won’t let you put the material? 
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Mr. Godfrey: It sounds like a Catch-22 to 
me. 


Ms. Gigantes: Can I ask what is the basis 
of the appeal? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Are you aware of any sites 
outside of Chalk River? 


Mr. McIntyre: No, I’m not. 


Ms. Gigantes: There is none. Can you tell 
me what the basis of the appeal is? 


Mr. McIntyre: I would only be speculating 
about the basis of their appeal. They haven’t 
told us and I think we'll only find out when 
they come to the appeal. 


Ms. Gigantes: Don’t they have to give 
some basis? 


Mr. McIntyre: No, they just have to advise 
us they are appealing our order; they just 
have to advise the appeal board. 


Mr, Makarchuk: Even the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board wants a_ reason. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: They have to make that 
known, but apparently not before the hear- 
ing. 


Ms. Gigantes: Let me ask you, just as an 
individual, does it sound reasonable to you 
that a department of the government should 
require a company to move material to a 
licensed site when there is no licensed site 
available? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It doesn’t sound reason- 
able. Mr. McIntyre might repeat again the 
provisions of the control order, Is there any 
type of reclamation or corrective work that 
can be done at the Doncaster Road site? If 
they didn’t dump any more material there, 
can that in any way be rehabilitated or cor- 
rected or closed in a way that would be 
acceptable, assuming they are not allowed 
to handle any more material? 


Mr. McIntyre: The control order requires 
them to remove some soil that is contam- 
inated with arsenic that surrounds their prop- 
erty and also requires them separately to 
remove their slag, which is the material that 
is contaminated with the radioactive waste. 
Then they would have to replace the arsenic- 
contaminated soil that they removed with un- 
contaminated soil to rehabilitate the property. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: And close the site. 


Mr. McIntyre: No, they intend to continue 
an industrial operation there. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: I mean as far as radio- 
active material is concerned, that would be— 


Mr. McIntyre: It has never been a licensed 
site, so it’s just a part of their industrial oper- 
ation really. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Is a licence part of this 
whole process now? 


Ms. Gigantes: Not for disposal. 
Mr. McIntyre: No. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Aren’t you going to have 
to license the site? 


Mr. McIntyre: No. Because we are not 
going to let them keep it there. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Oh I see. All right. 
Ms. Gigantes: What does that mean? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: So have you in fact, as 
Ms. Gigantes has said, ordered them to move 
the material to another site when in fact 
another site doesn’t exist? 


Mr. McIntyre: At the time the order was 
issued, so far as we knew the Chalk River 
site was licensed and was available. 


Mr. Biggs: Mr. Minister, the point is that 
the responsibility for the disposal, taking care 
of radioactive wastes, under The Atomic 
Energy Control Act rests with the AECB. 
Even the hospital materia] that’s radioactive; 
it’s their responsibility, It’s all comprehensive. 
Now we have co-operated with them but 
our attitude is the final responsibility for this 
disposal rests with them. 


Ms. Gigantes: I can understand that the 
final responsibility may rest with them. They 
have not done a very good job of identifying 
those sites, because I was told by the officers 
with whom I visited the sites that they were 
discovered by accident during a geographical 
technical survey by air. And this was just a 
year ago. 

Second of all, if they are not providing a 
site for that material and! there is the pos- 
sibility—we are being told by the AECB— 
that the material at this highly radioactive 
site, comparatively speaking, which also has 
arsenic contamination, might be moved to a 
residential area where residents are already 
alarmed by this great garbage bag of radio- 
active waste that sits a few feet across the 
road from them, then it seems to me that 
it’s incumbent upon the ministry to make a 
great deal of fuss on behalf of the people 
who have to live in that area. 
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Hon. Mr, Kerr: I think it’s quite similar 
to the situation in Port Hope—the school in 
Port Hope and certain residences in Port 
Hope—where the Ministry of Health and my 
ministry were involved with AECB and 
Energy, Mines and Resources. AECB ac- 
cepted its responsibility to not only take 
corrective action but to move the radioactive 
material. Whether it’s private or public prop- 
erty under its jurisdiction, AECB has a con- 
tinuing responsibility for the safe disposal 
and handling of radioactive material. 

Now if Chalk River is open, it’s a licensed 
site, it is accepting radioactive material, it’s 
under supervision, there is space— 


Ms. Gigantes: Why do you think they are 
saying no, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: They are saying no be- 
cause they don’t want to haul the material 
from Port Hope to Chalk River. They want 
to leave it in Port Granby. Now they may 
be saying no; it’s sort of a twisted ploy here. 
They may say to the people in your area and 
to yourself that, “We can’t handle the mate- 
rial from Doncaster Road or Rideau Road or 
Albion Road because we need the space at 
Chalk River for Port Hope.” And, of course, 
the cry goes up that it makes more sense to 
move the material from the Ottawa area to 
Chalk River than to move it from Port Hope 
to Chalk River, That will please AECB very 
much. They will say that’s why we can’t 
handle the material from Port Hope, we 
must leave it in Granby. 


Ms. Gigantes: There is no comparison to 
the amount— 


[10:30] 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: It is now 10:30. Are 
we ready for the vote on 1902? 


Some hon. members: No. 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: It was my understand- 
ing that we would vote on vote 1902 tonight, 
vote 1903 tomorrow morning and vote 1904 
tomorrow afternoon. 


Mr. Williams: Was that the agreement? 


Mr. Makarchuk: It was our understanding 
that there would be some splitting up of 
time allocated to each political party, which 
didn’t work out; consequently we are— 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: The time that has 
been used up is 187 minutes by the Liberals, 
133 by the NDP and 64 by the Conservatives. 


Mr. Godfrey: On this vote this evening, 
Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: No. That includes yes- 
terday afternoon. 


Mr. Godfrey: We were talking this even- 
ing, Mr. Chairman. We had a tentative agree- 
ment and we haven’t been able to carry that 
out. I would be against voting on it. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Why don’t you put the 
motion, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: The agreement was 
that we would vote on vote 1902. Does the 
motion carry? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Wait a moment, Mr. 
Chairman. I am prepared to talk on vote 
1902 and it being 10:30, you either consider 
continuing the discussion or else you adjourn. 


Hon. Mr. No, he’s 


motion. 


Kerr: putting the 


Mr. Makarchuk: He can’t put the motion— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Oh, yes. He can do that. 
He can attempt to get a vote on the motion. 
If it is not carried, it is not carried, 


Mr. Makarchuk: Just a moment, Mr. Min- 
ister. The procedure in the House is that as 
long as there is a member who is prepared 
to speak or wishes to speak on a particular 
vote, he is entitled to speak on that vote. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: But there was an agree- 
ment to deal with vote 1902 by 10:30 tonight 
and the other two votes tomorrow. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right and the agree- 
ment was not kept. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Why wasn’t it kept? 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: How come it wasn’t 
kept? 


Hon. Mr, Kerr: Why wasn’t it kept? Be- 
cause you didn’t monopolize all the time? 
Is that the reason. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Wait a minute. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You used the first two 
days. Isn’t that enough? 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, as I under- 
stand it, we did have a tentative agreement 
to pass this vote tonight. That was made on 
the assumption we would have the time from 
8 until 9:15. In fact, we ended off at 9:20; 
we were five minutes over. It was then our 
understanding that the NDP would have the 
balance of the evening, which would saw off 
about right, because up until 6 o'clock the 
NDP had 114 minutes and we had 111; so 
we were very close. As it turns out, we had 
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80 minutes tonight and the NDP had 20; so 
as far as I am concerned, I see nothing 
wrong with going into tomorrow and perhaps 
considering this vote for the first hour and 
then moving on. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: All right. Go ahead. 
An hon. member: That’s common sense. 


Mr. Ruston: He is always a reasonable 
fellow. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You fellows are always fol- 
lowers anyway. 


Mr. Haggerty: Always followers? 

Mr. Makarchuk: I'd hate to follow you 
guys. 

Mr. Ruston: Middle of the road— 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, right. 

Mr. Gaunt: What's wrong with that? 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: One problem we have, 
Ms. Gigantes, is that Mrs. Campbell is the 
first speaker and Mr. Williams is the second 
speaker. Do we _ disregard these two 
speakers? 


Mr. Gaunt: On this vote? First of all, Mrs. 
Campbell won’t be here tomorrow; that looks 
after that problem. 
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Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I hadn’t 
quite finished my questions at 10:30. 


Mr. Chairman: Will you be through in an 
hour tomorrow? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I want a list of those 
questions before 10 o'clock tomorrow morn- 
ing, please. 


Ms. Gigantes: I have given you the subject 
areas. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We resume tomorrow at 
10P 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: Will we consider that 
we extend this vote for one hour tomorrow 
and that at 11 o’clock tomorrow we vote 
on it. Is that in agreement? 


Some hon. members: No. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t think it really 
makes that much difference. Tomorrow night 
at 6 o'clock, even if we haven’t moved on 
this vote, that’s the end of my estimates; so 
I really don’t care. 

Mr. Makarchuk: It’s not necessarily so. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: Oh, yes, sir. 


The committee adjourned at 10:35 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 10:10 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


(continued) 


On vote 1902, environmental assessment 
and planning programme: 


Mr. Vice-Chairman: There is a quorum 
now so we might as well get started. We'll 
go until 12:30 this morning, and then from 
2 until 6. Hopefully, then we'll be able to 
vote. Ms. Gigantes, would you like to con- 
tinue? 


Ms. Gigantes: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
just had a couple of questions concern- 
ing the Masterloy site in Carleton East. 
I'm concerned to know what should happen 
with the arsenic, against which there is a 
control order on that site now. This is 
arsenic which is leaching into the swamp 
water at the back of the site. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Is this the Doncaster Road 
site? 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes. What does the control 
order say in terms of what the company 
should do with that arsenic contamination? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would think if arsenic 
is leaching from the Doncaster Road site it 
should be stopped, that’s the first thing. 


Ms. Gigantes: How do you do that? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The owner and operator 
of the site should be told that it should be 
stopped. I would suggest that should be part 
of a control order. If. the site is closed and 
is to be wound up that, of course, is part 
of the rehabilitation of the site. Herb, do 
you want to elaborate on that? 


Mr. McIntyre: Herb McIntyre from the 
southeastern region. The source of arsenic 
on the Masterloy site is from two separate 
locations. One was as a result of their former 
operations, which contaminated the soil in a 
rather extensive area on their property and 
adjacent property; and the second is the slag 
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pile that currently exists on their property. 
The order, which is under appeal, covers 
the removal to a site suitable for disposal of 
the arsenic waste soil, soil contaminated with 
arsenic. That soil is not radioactive. 

The second part requires them to remove 
the slag pile to a site suitable to the AECB 
and this ministry for disposal. It contains 
both radioactive materials and arsenic-bear- 
ing materials. 


Ms. Gigantes: The first control order that 
you talk about, where the soil is contami- 
nated by arsenic alone, is that near the 
swamp water? 


Mr. MclIntyre: The soil that is contami- 
nated is rather extensively around their 
property. It runs up tto the slag pile but 
includes an area to the east of their building. 


Ms. Gigantes: Is the swamp water con- 
taminated with arsenic? 


Mr. McIntyre: I guess I would have to say 
yes; because it is sitting on soil that is con- 
taminated it very likely is also contaminated. 


Ms. Gigantes: How is the company sup- 
posed to deal with arsenic swamp water? 


Mr. McIntyre: If they remove the soil the 
level of arsenic contamination in the water 
will decrease dramatically, because it will no 
longer be solubilizing out of the soil. 


Ms. Gigantes: Where can a company put 
that kind of waste? 


Mr. McIntyre: In any disposal site that is 
licensed, that has impermeable soil char- 
acteristics so that it will not further leach. 

Ms. Gigantes: Is there one in the area? 


Mr. McIntyre: Oh yes, certainly. The cur- 
rent site of the Nepean landfill site would be 
a suitable disposal area. 


Ms. Gigantes: Thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You said the order was 
under appeal? By whom? 


Mr. McIntyre: The company. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: What’s the name of the 
company? 


Mr. McIntyre: Masterloy Products. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What are they objecting 
to? 


[10:15] 
Mr. McIntyre: I don’t know, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s right; we discussed 
that last night. We don’t know yet. 


Ms. Gigantes: Do you expect that this 
company will have to be closed down? You 
talk about closing down the site; do you 
mean the disposal site around the company 
or do you expect the company itself would 
close? 


Mr. McIntyre: No, the order merely re- 
quires it, specifically in terms of the removal 
of the products from the soil, to do opera- 
tions which will return the environment to a 
state which is reasonably natural. 


Ms. Gigantes: You don’t expect the com- 
pany will have to move from that site? 


Mr. McIntyre: I can’t answer for the com- 
pany. Presumably they'll have to do an eco- 
nomic evaluation of whether they can con- 
tinue with their present processes at that 
location while at the same time adequately 
protecting the environment. 


Ms. Gigantes: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Godfrey: A supplementary question, 
Mr. Chairman. An appeal can be made by 
the company and that appeal is made to a 
court of law? 


Mr. McIntyre: To 
Appeal Board. 


the Environmental 


Mr. Godfrey: Supposing the Environmental 
Appeal Board turns them down again, may 
they appeal further? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: They can appeal to the 
ministry, to the director. 


Mr. Godfrey: What I’m trying to get is a 
time dimension, how long they can continue 
to keep the stuff there while they’re involved 
in appeals. 


Hon. Mr, Kerr: There’s a hearing scheduled 
for December, right? I would assume that 
the board will make an order either at the 
conclusion of the hearing or within a rea- 
sonable time after if they reserve judgement. 
They can appeal that to the ministry and 
we can deal with that with some dispatch 


because we have control of it. I suppose at 
the outside youre looking at the end of 
January, hopefully. Of course, if they still 
don’t do anything we have to prosecute. 
Mr. Godfrey: How long would that take? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: To lay charges, a trial date 
is set, that could be into February. 


Mr. Godfrey: Would you feel it would be 
fair to say it might be a year between the 
time you issue your control order and you 
actually get action if the company is re- 
luctant? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It shouldn’t take that long. 


Mr, Godfrey: When was the control order 
issued here? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The control order 
issued when—in August? 


Mr. Mclntyre: The end of May. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: The end of May? 


was 


Mr. Godfrey: It may not take a year but 
it takes 10 months in this case. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know why it took 
so long to have this appeal hearing. We've 
zot control of it now. The only time we lose 
control is if they fail to comply with the 
appeal board decision or the ministry deci- 
son and we have to prosecute. At the same 
time I think we can always get an injunction 
to close the site in some way, either by way 
of mandamus or an injunction to stop what 
is a source of pollution, particularly in the 
event of health being involved. You say 
ACEB is also involved in these regulations? 
Yes. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, the other 
day I asked the minister if he would have 
the results of testing for esoteric chemicals 
in the Grand River. I wonder if they’re avail- 
able now. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, are there any specific 
ones you want? 


Mr. Makarchuk: You’ve got a whole grab 
bag, have you? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You name it and you've 
got it, Could I have the whole list then of 
what chemicals have been found in the 
river? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I have an extra copy here, 
if you want them. 
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My. Makarchuk: Yes, can I see that? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It deals with five different 
sites on the Grand—Cambridge, Brantford, 
Caledonia, Dunnville and also the Brantford 
waterworks. As you can see, it deals with a 
number of metals and organic compounds 
and the levels. You'll note under data evalua- 
tion that the metals referred to have not ex- 
ceeded the ministry’s criteria. Mecury was 
not detected at any station, Chromium was 
low at most stations but averaged about our 
criteria at Caledonia. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Do you know the toxic 
levels? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think things are in pretty 
good shape on the Grand. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I’m not too sure about 
that because you have cadmium, you have 
chromium, you've lead and you've zinc. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There is bound to be. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The other thing is Dechlo- 
rane, the one we were discussing yesterday 
or the day before. Again, if youre going to 
to talk about biomagnification which may 
occur in the fish, you could have a serious 
problem developing in the fishing industry 
in Lake Erie, if this continues to flow into 
that area. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s a supposition. As 
we said the other day, our testing is going 
on for fish, The testing was done as a result 
of learning of the company in Cambridge 
that used a supply of Dechlorane. We are 
sampling and testing on the Speed and the 
Grand. When we have that information we'll 
know if there is a Mirex or a Dechlorane 
problem there. That is the best way really, 
the most sensitive way, to measure that par- 
ticular toxic compound. 


Mr. Angus: I have just a couple of items, 
just to clear up confusion in my own mind. 
Both of them relate to pulp and paper mills. 
I guess it was on Monday in the House, dur- 
ing the discussion of the various orders 
against the mills and your report, I got the 
impression that you stated there has been 
continuous monitoring all the way through 
the term that is listed on the report, that is 
1970 to 1975. Is this correct? You have had 
regular updates of the conditions of these 
mills? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s right. I can ask Mr. 
Pitura to comment on this. 


Mr, Angus: I’m not speaking just in the 
Thunder Bay area. I’m talking about across 
the province. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, we do have regular 
monitoring. Some of it is done by the mills 
themselves and some of it is done by our 
ministry. 


Mr. Angus: But there is always an input 
to central office in terms of what’s happening 
in the various regions? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The regularity may not 
be the same for every mill. As you know, 
some mills have control orders and some do 
not. Some are in a period of negotiation 
where the control order may be expiring 
and we're working on a new one. 


This involves monitoring in order to enable 
the ministry to have a complete picture of the 
situation of that mill and the locality. As I 
mentioned before, a great deal of testing 
went on when the plants were shut down to 
get some information as to the improvement 
in the water quality, suspended solids and 
BOD. This continued after the mills were 
back in operation, That enabled us to deal 
with the report that was issued, this famous 
report that everybody talks about. The situa- 
tion was pretty well the same as set out in 
the report, requiring control orders. Where 
there wasn’t co-operation, we had to con- 
sider prosecution. 


Mr. Angus: What would be the minimum 
number of updatings per year per mill? 
Would it be once a year, twice a year, or 
four times a mill? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Would you like to take 
the microphone over there? Mr. Pitura, as 
you know, is the director of your region and 
I think what goes on in that region probably 
goes on across the province. Would you like 
to comment on the regularity or the pro- 
gramme of testing? 


Mr. Pitura: The mills submit monthly sam- 
ples of various parameters which have to be 
sent to the ministry. We, in turn, may sample 
quarterly to double check the company’s 
information, The companies also frequently 
split their samples to ensure that the two 
lab results coincide as well. 

The frequency may vary from mill to mill, 
depending on the problems at hand. 


Mr, Angus: But it’s not as if it’s only done 
once every couple of years. It’s a continuous 
process. 


Mr. Pitura: Yes. 


Mr. Angus: The question I have in my 
mind is that we have a report which indicates 
that in the years 1970-75 certain things oc- 
curred. In some instances the volume of 
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material being dumped actually increased as 
opposed to decreased. 'm wondering was it 
not recognized either by the field staffs or 
by your office that things weren’t going ac- 
cording to plan? That not only were they 
not reducing to meet the ministry’s objec- 
tives, they were actually increasing? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: This, of course, is one of 
the reasons for the in-house report that was 
produced. During that period of time, again, 
the mills were expanding. There were some 
enlargements by some plants. In many cases, 
when a mill installed abatement equipment 
or treatment facilities to treat the effluent or 
emissions in the event of air pollution, that 
was part of an expansion programme—in 
some cases, They might spend $20 million to 
$30 million on an expansion programme and 
$10 or $12 million for pollution treatment 
facilities and this type of thing. 

During that period of time, I think, with 
the increase of production and expansion, 
there would be an increase in some of these 
BOD and suspended solid levels. 


Mr. Angus: Theoretically, if there was an 
expansion programme that means the actual 
production of the mill would increase. Is that 
not a safe assumption? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, but during the period 
of construction, I don’t think there was as 
efficient a treatment as you would get when 
the expansion and the construction were 
completed. 


Mr. Angus: In the case— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: In other words, there was 
a period when the abatement equipment was 
being installed, and the same situation was 
going on until that was completed. 


Mr. Angus: You're suggesting that the 
actual relationship between 1970 and 1975 
in your report is not necessarily the true 
picture? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t think it indicates 
sort of indifference or lack of enforcement 
on the part of ministry officials quite as much 
as it would at first blush. Your question is, 
we re supposed to be monitoring these plants; 
were supposed to have them under control 
orders. They’re supposed to be treating their 
effluent and minimizing the contamination of 
their receiving waters. The report indicates 
that our suspended solids figures and our 
BOD figures are worse than they were in 
1970 or 1971. There is always the economic 
argument of the companies. They continu- 
ously use that. 


Mr. Angus: Abitibi is using it today. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: They continuously use that 
and in 1970-71 and early 1972 the industry, 
I guess, was in the doldrums. Apparently, in 
1973-74, the situation improved as far as the 
pulp and paper industry is concerned. As the 
report said, with the various incentives avail- 
able to the companies, there was no reason 
for them not to go ahead with their treat- 
ment facilities and the requirements of our 
ministry. 


Mr. Angus: Yet Abitibi in Thunder Bay is 
saying today that it questions the future of 
the Mission mill, I’m sorry—not the Mission 
mill but the Iroquois Falls mill. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: They question the future 
of itP 


Mr. Angus: That’s right, because of the dis- 
cussions that have been appearing in the 
press in the last couple of days. 


[10:30] 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That is right. The Iroquois 
Falls mill is, frankly, outside of some very 
basic treatment installations. The company 
just hasn’t gone ahead as much as it has, for 
example, with those mills in your riding. 
They just said “For us to spend the amount 
of money that you require under your pro- 
posed control order would not make it feas- 
ible to carry on the operation of that mill.” 
That has been their argument. Does anybody 
have any idea of the proposed amount of 
expansion or the cost of that expansion at 
Iroquois Falls? What would be required in 
the way of money? 


Mr, Barr: It would probably require a new 
mil]. Change the whole process and construc- 
tion of a whole new mill. It is a question 
to them of the economic viability of that. 


Mr. Angus: When you are doing the orders 
—and let’s use Iroquois Falls as an example, 
where it seems the only thing they can do, as 
John would say, is possibly build a new mill 
—do you then consult with the Ministry of 
Natural Resources to say this is what we are 
thinking about; this seems to be the only path 
that the company can go; do they have the 
appropriate cutting rightsP Do they have 
enough wood there to actually have a new 
mill? Is this kind of thing occurring? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know if we do go 
to that extent. This is something, of course, 
that the company would make known to us 
in their discussions with us, whether or not 
they can do what we want them to do. They 
give an indication of the inventory of their 
wood lots and whatever rights they may have 
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to Crown lands, and that I am sure would 
be made known to our people when they say, 
“Look, we can’t do what you want us to do. 
It is not feasible. The only answer is either 
a new mill or to stop doing business at 
Iroquois Falls.” 


Mr. Angus: Right, which affects the whole 
community. 

A couple of minutes ago you indicated 
that there was a testing when the mills were 
shut down. I am again getting confused, be- 
cause I thought we had cleared that up last 
July; that you had indicated only testing was 
done for the Thunder Bay mills during the 
shutdown period and that no testing was 
done in the other mills. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I was under the impres- 
sion that most of the other mills were al’so 
tested. Is that right, John? 


Mr. Barr: Yes. 


Mr. Angus: Okay, because in the House 
and in a letter to me you indicated that in- 
formation was available for only the Thunder 
Bay mills when I had originally asked for all 
the mill’. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That may have been done 
subsequent to your question, Jain, I am not 
sure. My information is now, as I indicated 
in the House, that in all the mills that were 
affected hy that strike there was monitoring 
during that period of shutdown. 


Mr. Angus: I am pleased to hear that. I 
really am, because I was quite discouraged 
last summer. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: For example, there is no 
question but that we did it in Dryden and 
there is no question we did it at Iroquois 
Falls, because that is part of the information 
we have in respect of these prosecutions. 


Mr. Angus: I haven't gone through the 
report fully. Does this report indicate the 
changes during the shutdown period to give 
us an indication of how quickly the rivers 
are or can be cleaned up? 


Hon. My. Kerr: I don’t think so. The report 
itself came out a little over a year ago, and 
before the strike even started, and then the 
update— 


Mr, Godfrey: Excuse me. You say the 
report came out, From where? Your depart- 
ment? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Godfrey: It wasn’t tabled. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, because it was an in- 
house report. It was a report done by our 
employees for the purpose of dealing with 
the pulp and paper mills in the province. 


Mr. Godfrey: I realize that, sir. I just 
wanted to clear up confusion that it was 
public knowledge. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I should say it was avail- 
able in November 1974, about two years ago. 


Mr. Angus: Could you then provide the 
House—I guess just by tabling—with informa- 
tion about the changes that occurred in all 
the mills, such as you gave me for the four 
Thunder Bay mills, so we can see the per- 
centage change during the shutdown period? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Sure we can table that 
information for you. 


Mr. Angus: Thank you very much. That’s 
all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Wildman: In regard to what my col- 
league from Fort William (Mr. Angus) was 
asking about, could you indicate to me how 
the ministry determines the economic viability 
of a plant when you issue a ministerial order, 
or when you are considering doing so, and 
the company’s position is that to comply 
will make it an uneconomical operation and 
they may have to shut down? How do you 
go about determining whether or not they’re 
giving you a valid description of their 
economic position? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: First of all, of course, 
we'd start by monitoring and testing the effect 
of that mill operation on the environment— 
on the receiving waters or the atmosphere— 
and, generally, the degree of contamination 
that is resulting from that mill operation. 
Then we attempt to draft an order that will 
result in the mill complying with our re- 
quirements, our standards and our criteria. 


We know what has to be done to meet our 
objectives and to comply with our legislation. 
Generally, from our experience with other 
mills, we are able to calculate the cost or 
to get probably a guesstimate of the ap- 
proximate cost of doing what we will require 
that mill to do. It’s then, I would assume, we 
would enter into negotiations with the com- 
pany and say: “Here is the information. Here 
are the BOD readings, the total suspended 
solids readings, the level of emissions from 
your stack”—and this type of thing; again, 
it varies with the type of mill. “This is what 
we require you to do over a period of time.” 
Then, of course, the company does its own 
calculation of costs and does or does not 
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agree that the figure is acceptable. Then the 
time factor is negotiated, including whether 
the technology is available to do what we 
want them to do and this sort of thing. 


At that stage, we enter into a rather pro- 
longed period of negotiations with the com- 
pany. We have some idea of the financial 
capacity of the company, and we're aware of 
what tax incentives may be available to the 
company for the installation of pollution 
abatement equipment. Finally, after that type 
of negotiation, an order or a programme is 
entered into. 


If there is inflexibility on the part of the 
company after we've sort of made a decision 
after judging all of the submissions they've 
made, then we would unilaterally impose a 
control order. In some cases they reluctantly 
accept the order and try to adhere to it as 
far as the scheduling of certain installation 
requirements are concerned. 


In some cases, as you know, at the end of 
the three- or five-year period, or before the 
end of that period, when it’s obvious that 
the company can’t meet the deadline, a new 
order may be negotiated. That sometimes is 
better than allowing the deadline to mature 
or be reached and still have nothing done. 
Do you want to add anything to that? Is 
there anybody who could add to that? Len, 
would you like to add to that? Might as well 
stay over in that area while we're talking 
about the pulp mills. John, would you want 
to discuss thisP Len? All right. 


Mr. Pitura: Basically when it comes to 
economics we don’t enter into a debate with 
the company. We certainly have an idea what 
it is going to cost generally to provide ihe 
abatement facilities. Some of the companies 
volunteer a programme, we decide if it’s 
technically sound and then we can enter into 
a programme approval. This is sort of a 
voluntary approach. If a company doesn’t 
submit a voluntary programme then we x0 
the other route of a control order issued 
against the company on what we want done 
within a specific period of time. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay. What’s happening 
with American Can at Marathon? What’s the 
position economically in regard to the process 
of dumping into Lake Superior? 


Mr. Pitura: There is an order that’s already 
been drafted under The Ontario Water Re- 
sources Act, which presumably will be isued 
within the next few weeks, to eliminate some 
of the toxic materials entering the lake right 
now. There is also an order in place there 
now, ordering the company to decease the 


mercury process in the production of chem- 
icals. 


Mr. Wildman: How long will it take to 
change the process so they are not dumping 
the mercury? 


Mr. Pitura: As early as December, 1977, 
if they have to purchase the chemicals. If 
they choose a process to manufacture their 
own, it’s December, 1978. 


Mr. Wildman: What effect is that having 
on commercial fishing in the area, for in- 
stance? The commercial fishermen fish almost 
right up to the mill. 


Mr. Pitura: That I don’t know. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Youre concerned about 
mercury levels in certain species of fish? 


Mr. Wildman: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That information would 
be made known from our sampling, wouldn’t 
itP 


Mr. Pitura: Yes, we did take some fish this 
spring and again in September and our report 
is now underway documenting the results of 
the fish analyses, the mercury in the water, 
and also in the sediments. 


Mr. Wildman: All right, I don’t want to 
take very long here, I have a couple of other 
things I want to ask about. First, if you say 
that all this negotiation process takes place, 
can someone tell me here what’s happening 
with the Hawk watershed at Goudreau, north 
of Hawk Junction where acidic pollution is 
seeping into the watershed and has polluted 
the whole watershed from the abandoned 
Algoma Ore Division pits, killing the fish and 
fouling the system? 


I asked someone from your ministry in 
Sault Ste. Marie to go into the area and 
inspect it last summer and they did so. They 
reported to me that they had inspected it 
and they found a high level. However, they 
wanted to do it again when the water level 
was higher, because last year because of the 
drought the water level was pretty low. 


I asked for the report that they had made 
and I was assured by somebody in the Sault 
Ste. Marie office that I would receive it. I 
have yet to receive it. I called back two or 
three times asking for it and each time 
they’ve said, “Yes, we'll send it to you,” but 
I haven’t received it. ’'d like to know where 
the report is, what it said and what’s going 
to happen with those Algoma Ore pits that 
have been abandoned and are polluting the 
Hawk waters. 


ee ee 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: You say there is leaching 
from those ore pits? 


Mr. Wildman: There are four abandoned 
pits there and I believe three of them are 
leaching into the system. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Fry, would you like 
to comment on that? 


[10:45] 


Mr. Fry: The pits were surveyed this 
summer by ministry staff in Sault Ste. Marie 
and the report is available. Normally the 
transfer of this information is from the min- 
ister’s office to yourself and the report has 
been sent along. We certainly found that 
the pits are acidic and there are high metal 
levels within the pits themselves but because 
of the relatively low water table this summer 
there was no effluent that we could find from 
the pits themselves or no effect on the 
receiving watercourse. 


Mr. Wildman: I am not debating with you 
but I was told there was testing done in the 
creeks lower down and they found some 
evidence but not as much evidence as the 
local people said there was. That is why they 
wanted to go back when the water was 
higher. 


Mr. Fry: My understanding is there was 
no evidence of any effect on the receiving 
stream. Certainly, there is a potential for 
some effect although that material will prob- 
ably be flushed out when there is a fairly 
high flow in the spring. It is questionable 
again, because of the dilution effect, whether 
there would be any effect on the creek itself. 
It is our intention to develop control pro- 
grammes with Algoma Ore with respect to 
that situation. 


Mr. Wildman: The local people in the area 
and the tourist outfitters say that the fishing 
is not nearly what it was a few years ago 
and this isn’t due to overfishing. They in- 
dicate that they have found dead fish. I 
would hope I could obtain that report and 
that you will be going back and doing testing 
later on. 


Also, in relation to Algoma Ore, I under- 
stand that air pollution from the stack at 
Algoma Ore has cut a strip of forest about 
20 miles long and about two miles wide 
which looks like Sudbury, north of Wawa. 
If that is the case, what is being done 
about it? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Are you aware of that, Mr. 
Fry? 


Mr. Fry: Yes. Certainly there is an ex- 
tensive area northwest of Wawa which has 
been affected by sulphur dioxide emissions. 
At the present time, the company, at least 
through 1975 and 1976, has engaged a con- 
sultant to do a meteorological study of the 
area with respect to determining some viable 
solution. We had a control order on this firm, 
heading toward a stack. However, this pro- 
gramme was interrupted because we had 
some concern that perhaps the stack wasn’t 
the best answer. 


Mr. Wildman: 
farther. 


It would just spread it 


Mr. Fry: It is conceivable it might start 
burning vegetation. Elsewhere, it might affect 
some sensitive lakes. It was thought the dis- 
creet thing to do was to do a more thorough 
meteorological study to determine the best 
answer to that situation. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay? Is that the same sort 
of situation that you have with Weldwood 
Lumber and their pollution? That is a much 
smaller operation, of course, and it is a 
lumber operation but I understand that their 
air pollution—this is at Searchmont—they claim 
they couldn’t afford to put in the kind of 
equipment which would lower the air pollu- 
tion in that area. 


Mr. Fry: I must admit I am not familiar 
with that. If this is a tepee burner, a wood 
incineration process, it is conceivable that 
there isn’t a satisfactory answer at this time. 
More and more of these firms are finding 
that there are heat recovery units in which 
they can incinerate the wood waste and pay 
for the equipment, if you will. If you have 
any specific questions, I will have to get the 
information. I am not aware of the problem. 


Mr. Wildman: I appreciate that. Also, I 
would like to point out that Algoma Ore is 
a division of Algoma Steel which is con- 
trolled by CPI Investments. I think it is a 
very viable Canadian company and surely it 
can afford to do the kind of work necessary 
to clean up in the Wawa area. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You say the Algoma Ore 
pits are still owned by Algoma? 


Mr. Wildman: Yes. They are abandoned; 
they haven’t been used for a number of 
years. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As long as we know who 
owns them. 


Mr. Wildman: All right. I want to ask one 
more question and this is in regard to a mu- 
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nicipal water and sewer project at White 
River. The minister knows that Abitibi plans 
to open a mill at White River in July 1977, 
but I have been informed by the company 
officials that they cannot open it as a full 
operation unless there is more housing in 
White River; however, there can’t be more 
housing in White River unless there is a mu- 
nicipal water and sewer system. They also 
recently built a medical centre which has 
been sitting vacant because there is no sewer 
system. The Ministry of Health has spent a 
lot of money building that medical centre 
and it is not being used—or it is only being 
used one day a week, I think. 


I understand that the minister went to the 
Management Board this month with a pro- 
posal to lower the cost and to get approval 
for this project. It first was going to go 
through in 1975 and now it looks like it will 
be 1977. Can you tell me where that pro- 
posal is? Is Management Board prepared to 
allocate the funds necessary for the water 
and sewer project at White River? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: This is another project that 
is something like the project in the Nakina 
area in Thunder Bay, where it involves the 
particular company in a substantial invest- 
ment and expansion, providing employment 
and requiring infrastructure. As the hon. 
member knows, we have tried to involve 
DREE in this proposal. It is essential that 
they become involved, because the substan- 
tial costs, I believe, will amount to about $4 
million, at least initially, and possibly more. 


Mr. Wildman: The price doubled, though, 
because it took so long to get things going. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: One of the problems here 
is that we should have involved the com- 
pany initially in providing at least a share of 
the cost of infrastructure. We have done that 
in other similar projects in the north, but 
in this instance we did go ahead; there is 
no question about that. The ministry in- 
dicated approval of a very costly project as 
late as a year ago, and we are committed 
now to going ahead with the project. 


I am still hoping we will get an answer 
from DREE. Management Board is still nego- 
tiating with DREE; we have involved the 
local federal member in that area and we are 
getting some encouragement from him. I am 
hoping we will get an answer very shortly. 


We have been able to scale down the costs 
there substantially. We now have got an 
estimate of about $1.25 million—not for serv- 
icing the whole area at once but by staging 
it. Because of the lower estimate, I am 


hoping that there is a good possibility that 
we can get a start on it during the next fiscal 
year. 

We agree that we have to provide serv- 
icing. I guess we are going to consider other 
than a communal system in some areas, at 
least on a temporary basis. But if we are 
going to enable the housing to be provided 
for a work force there, we have got to get 
started during the next fiscal year. 


Mr. Wildman: I understand that DREE’s 
position was that since there was such a small 
population and since DREE are already in- 
volved in providing money for the mill, they 
felt their expenditure was already substantial 
considering the size of the population of the 
area. I suppose it’s rather illogical; if they 
are willing to put in money for the opening 
of the mill, surely they should be willing to 
put in money for the infrastructure. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, and DREE’s invest- 
ment in the mill really won’t help White 
River very much, will it? 


Mr. Wildman: No, it won't. If there is no 
housing at White River, the work force will 
probably live at Wawa and be bused, and 
that won’t help White River very much. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Whose riding is White 
River inP 


Mr. Wildman: My riding. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: I see. 
Mr. Lane: We can change it. 


Mr. Wildman: It’s just two miles from 
Jack’s riding, but it would also benefit Jack’s 
riding, of course. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I see. Six of one and half a 
dozen of another, if it is near Jack’s. 


Mr. Wildman: It would benefit the people 
living at Mobert in Lake Nipigon riding. It 
would benefit the whole area. People from 
Dubreuilville and Hornepayne are also look- 
ing at getting jobs at White River if the mill 
opens. We need the water and sewer project. 
Can you tell me when you expect a final 
decision? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I expect a final decision 
early in the year as far as any federal gov- 
ernment involvement is concerned, either by 
way of DREE or financing with CHMC, but 
I think that I have to make a commitment 
that there be a start on that project during 
the next fiscal year. 


Mr. Wildman: Fine, thank you. 
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Mr. Godfrey: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I'll try and be brief and avoid any rhetoric. I 
want to discuss The Environmental Assess- 
ment Act under item 1. As you know, there 
have been several criticisms brought forward 
with regard to the Act and I want to talk 
about one or two of them. You have already 
indicated you will be expanding the review 
process from provincial government projects 
to other sectors as well. Can we have a time- 
table on that? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think somebody else 
asked me that during these estimates. Our 
hope is that the municipalities will be in- 
volved in the Act by about the middle of 
next year. We've tentatively set July 1 as a 
target date. There is a committee set up 
with the Provincial-Municipal Liaison Com- 
mittee working with representatives from the 
municipalities, Housing and our ministry 
working with the regulations committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. Chant. We are 
making headway discussing what exemptions, 
for example, should be allowed on certain 
municipal projects and what should be part 
of the Act. Did you ask me about the private 
projects? 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As far as the private pro- 
jects are concerned, I believe at the time the 
Act was passed in the Legislature my pre- 
decessor indicated about three years from 
that point. So that was 1975, I suppose some- 
time by 1978 the private sector will be com- 
pletely under the terms of the legislation. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. I realize the 
nonchalance of your supposition. Why should 
it take three years? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: One of the reasons for the 
delay and for the staging is to enable the 
ministry and the board to gain a certain 
amount of experience. For one thing, we 
want to find out what the impact is on 
development and on projects, at first govern- 
ment projects, required to be under the en- 
vironmental assessment process. You've seen 
the great flow chart and everything that’s 
attached with this. Does it mean a substantial 
delay from the inception to the completion 
of a project? Can the Act be streamlined to 
eliminate some of the frustrations that may 
develop and some of the delays that may 
develop? 


We have had an awful lot of submissions 
from the private sector and from the munic- 
ipalities indicating that this is just another 
bureaucratic step, that it is going to com- 


pletely discourage certain projects or will 
make the cost, in some cases, triple because 
of the time element involved and because of 
the necessity of preparing impact studies and 
taking part in hearings, delayed’ hearings. I 
am hoping that isn’t so. I hope that much of 
the work can be done in tandem; for exam- 
ple, in the event that there is an OMB hear- 
ing required a lot of the same material will 
be required for both hearings. How busy does 
the board get in requiring hearings? Do we 
need more people on the board? Do we need 
a bigger staff in our ministry or at the board 
level to handle these assessments, these hear- 
ings and these considerations of projects? 


[11:00] 


This is very significant legislation, to say 
the least. In the States where they have a 
similar type of legislation there has been a 
great deal of criticism and there has been 
a continuous amending of the Act and 
amending of regulations. 


The idea with this legislation is not to frus- 
trate growth and expansion but to accommo- 
date it in a way that there won't be the after- 
the-fact assessment and consideration of the 
projects, in the end result it will speed things 
up and assist in the proponent of those pro- 
jects. All I can say is that we are going to 
need some experience under this Act. 


The Act gives the board the power to make 
decisions which the board didn’t have prior to 
the proclamation of this Act. It’s going to 
have its plate full with government projects 
for the next few years. We want to wait 
before we bring in all the private sector. And, 
as you know, some _ projects have been 
brought in. We are going to proclaim the sec- 
tion of the Act that applies to the private 
sector, although we have to proclaim specific 
regulations applying to a private sector pro- 
ject in each case. There won't be a general 
application of that section, I would say, until 
late next year or sometime early in 1978. 


Mr. Godfrey: I won’t debate with the min- 
ister, although I would dearly love to do so. 
I merely point out that for two or three days 
we have been sitting here listening to a 
litany of pollution, most of which comes from 
the private sector. Now we are going to sit 
back and see what happens over the next two 
or three years, while lead continues to be 
poured out at Marathon Bay, but I won't 
go into that. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Those are old plants that 
were mainly concerned about. 


Mr. Godfrey: Old plants, old problems. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think it might be an idea 
to deal with that. As the hon. member knows, 
The Environmental Assessment Act will apply 
to existing plants where there are expansions 
or change of use as well as to new projects. 
Even without the Act, under our existing 
legislation we are in on the ground floor in 
many respects as far as approving those plans 
is concerned and making sure, for example, 
in the Nanticoke development that the plant 
will meet our environmental criteria as to 
emissions and effluent before a sod is turned 
in many respects, because they have to get 
permits and permissions and approvals from 
us. I agree with you that the sooner this 
sector is brought in, the better. 


Mr. Godfrey: If I could move on from that 
then, when does the minister intend to fund 
bona fide objectors who wish to take part— 
not necessarily objectors but proponents—in 
the environmental assessment process? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t think we have any 
plans for that, do we? 


Mr. Biggs: No. 


Mr. Godfrey: Looking at the detail flow 
diagram that we have with The Environmen- 
tal Assessment Act—this document is not 
numbered—I have a major concern here with 
regard to the fact that all of the decisions at 
the right-hand side of the chart, the real busi- 
ness part of the chart, are marked in that as 
a pink mark, which says minister with ap- 
proval of cabinet, thereby ruling out the 
possible intervention of the Ombudsman. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Can I look at that just to 
refresh my memory? 


Mr. Godfrey: No way. 
Mr. Makarchuk: Give him back his fle 


system. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Not in a brown envelope 
anyway. 


Mr, Godfrey: It’s over on the right-hand of 
the chart. The Ombudsman can’t get in there 
in any way, shape or form. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: We don’t want him in 
there. 


Mr. Godfrey: Exactly, that is the first word 
of truth I have heard in three days. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s only muddying the 
waters. The legislation gives the minister 
great powers—no question—with the approval 
of cabinet. The board decides on acceptance 
and approval of the undertaking. The minis- 
ter by order in council can vary or substitute 


the decision, This is under the legislation. 
He can require a new hearing. He can send 
the report back and ask for further informa- 
tion. Then a final decision is made. The pink 
ones you are talking about give the minister 
substantial powers under the Act. 


Mr. Godfrey: I agree, and that’s what my 
concern is, that those powers are really un- 
controlled. When we have an Ombudsman 
who has been duly appointed by a respon- 
sible government to take care of the interests 
of other people, it seems to me he should be 
able to intervene. He is specifically precluded 
from intervention by your chart. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think you have to have 
faith in the minister. 


Mr. Godfrey: We have great faith in you. 
It’s just some of your employees we don’t 
trust, 


Mr. Biggs: I'd like to comment on this. 
First of all, there’ve been a few comments 
made in reference to this chart. We have re- 
ceived a letter from the Canadian Environ- 
mental Law Association commending the 
chart and recognizing that it was intended to 
be used as an explanation of the legislation. 

They also say in the letter, and unfor- 
tunately I don’t have a copy with me but 
well get a copy, that it’s a true reflection of 
how the Act operates. 

The development of this legislation, speak- 
ing from an administrative standpoint, was 
very interesting. We had it in committee. 
There were 28 amendments to that that came 
from environmental groups and the legisla- 
tion went forward in my experience as an 
administrator with more unanimity than any 
other piece of legislation. 

The point I’m making is that we were 
gratified at the overall support that this ap- 
proach had in the legislation at the commit- 
tee level and subsequently at the Legislature. 
So it is a true reflection and there are a lot 
of built-in safeguards here. With the open- 
ness of all of the matters concerned with en- 
vironmental assessment, perhaps there isn’t 
another piece of legislation in Canada that 
requires the disclosure that this legislation 
does. I suppose for this reason everybody 
was quite willing to accept the fact that there 
was a great deal of discretion on the part of 
the ministry here. 


Mr. Godfrey: I do appreciate that and I do 
think that it’s an excellent piece of work far 
in advance of other things, But I’m a social 
democrat. I want more, That’s what it comes 
down to. 
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As for the 28 groups to which Mr. Biggs 
referred, this is quite true, but he didn’t ac- 
cept all the recommendations. He accepted 
the ones which suited him. For example, 
there was the matter of funding bona fide 
citizens’ organizations so they can participate. 
I can tell you from the experience with Peo- 
ple or Planes, which was an environmental 
fight, that $110,000 had to be raised out of 
private purses in order to fight the govern- 
ment. That’s what it came down to. There 
were several other things too. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The federal government, 
please. 


Mr, Godfrey: The federal government, I 
apologize. It's much more expensive to fight 
the provincial government. 

I would point out too that the minister has 
so much discretion that he can say whether 
there’s going to be an environmental assess- 
ment or not. It’s his discrimination only. This 
power is vested in him. It’s an awful lot of 
power and I would hope that sometime in 
the future we can talk about a check-and- 
balance arrangement. 

If we could move on from that, you were 
good enough to provide me with the list. 'm 
speaking about The Environmental Assess- 
ment Act. Continuing the matter of the 
exemptions which were given under the regu- 
lations to The Environmental Assessment Act, 
you were good enough to indicate them to 
me. I was interested in looking through the 
exemptions to see just what had been ex- 
empted. 

One of the things that concerned me as to 
what had been exempted was the “watts from 
waste” plant. The reason for this, as is given 
‘n many of the exemptions, is that the min- 
ister, believing that it would seriously inter- 
fere with or delay the generating capacity, 
et cetera, hereby exempts “watts from waste.” 

I wanted to ask you is that the best sort 
of a front to put up? Here we have an en- 
vironmental ministry which is exempting one 
of its projects from an environmental assess- 
ment. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Don’t you think that we're 
going to satisfy ourselves? 


Mr. Godfrey: I am sure you have, sir, and 
I am sure you are prepared to table the noise 
factor around the “watts from waste” plant, 
because you have already done that. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I am just wondering, where 
we have an experimental plant of this kind 
involving our ministry, Hydro and Metro, 
which is a plant to in some way enhance 
the environment, and it is pretty well down 


the road—the planning for that plant was 
completed certainly before the Act was pro- 
claimed. It would probably come under the 
basic category of exemption in that the pro- 
ject is deemed to have little environmental 
effect. Whether or not it does, I am subject 
to correction, but I am satisfied that the con- 
struction of the “watts from waste” plant and 
the operation of that plant will be as strin- 
gent as would be required as a result of any 
decision of the Assessment Board, Do you 
want to comment on that? 


Mr. Caplice: Yes, Mr. Minister. The “watts 
from waste” project is being put through the 
hearing process under section 33 of the EP 
Act, and the hearing to deal with the noise 
factors opened approximately three weeks 
ago and was adjourned. There is currently a 
noise survey being undertaken by consultants 
and the hearing will reopen, I believe, early 
in the new year and the normal processes 
under section 33 of the EP Act will apply in 
full to that project known as “watts from 
waste.” 

Mr. Godfrey: Then I may inquire, Mr. 
Minister, supposing the noise survey comes 
back and shows that it’s going to be a definite 
noise hazard in the neighbourhood in as 
much as I believe it is going to operate for 
at least two shifts and maybe three— 


Mr. Caplice: Two, I understand. 


Mr. Godfrey: Two shifts, and! you are going 
to have a certain noise factor there in the 
evening recreational hours; supposing the re- 
port comes back that this is going to be an 
unacceptable level of noise, can we expect 
the minister to step in and say it cannot pro- 
ceed? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We correct that. Certainly. 
Isn’t this plant in an industrial area? 


Mr. Caplice: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: How close is the nearest 
residence? 


Mr. Godfrey: Just 327 yards. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: You mean we have got resi- 
dential zoning next to industrial zoning here 
again? 


Mr. Godfrey: Don’t ask me a question like 
that, George. I will give you an answer every 
time. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That was miles. It was 
miles, Okay, next question. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. I am concerned 
about the exemptions that you have put for- 
ward. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: You should put these fel- 
lows under oath, 


Mr. Godfrey: Could we now move on to 
the report on the alternative policies for pol- 
lution abatement, which has been discussed 
in partP I just wanted to have the minister 
confirm a couple of statements that are made 
in the document, realizing that four of the 
plants were outlined as being dangerous: to 
health over a large period of years in addition 
to being possibly dangerous to health; it’s 
quite a document. Can we take it that the 
industry can put in adequate pollution con- 
trols without loss of jobs or profits, as it says 
in your report? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think it’s important not 
to lump all of the companies or all of the 
plants at once in that statement. The report 
indicates that many of the complaints of in- 
dustry as to the economics of their plant that 
it wasn’t feasible for them to comply with 
our control orders and incur the expenditure 
that we would require. 


One of the incentives we had was The 
Pollution Abatement Incentive Act, which ex- 
pired the end of last March. That was a five- 
or six-year programme that we commenced in 
1970, I believe, with the idea of having an 
incentive programme to encourage industry 
over this crucial period now, the first five 
years of this decade, and particularly the pulp 
and paper mills, to go ahead with a pro- 
gramme of pollution control and the installa- 
tion of treatment facilities, 


[11:15] 


Some of them, as you know, went ahead 
and some of them did not complete, so we 
expanded that programme one year, but un- 
fortunately it hasn’t been expanded beyond 
the last fiscal year. There’s still the fast tax 
write-off provisions available; I believe the 
ODC provides loans up to about a quarter of 
a million dollars—that’s only good really for 
small plants—and the sales tax, as Mr. Mc- 
Keough just announced the other day, on 
production equipment. The only thing I can 
say is that I think for the most part it may 
well apply to the company more than the 
plant. You have a company like Abitibi that 
has 10 or 12 mills in the province. 


An hon. member: Seven. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Seven? You didn’t close 
Iroquois Falls, did you? 


Mr. Biggs: It’s eight. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Eight? All right. The profit 
picture of the company in respect to their 
operations in Ontario may very well be very 


healthy, but within that family of eight mills 
there may be one or two that they’re really 
not making any money with. That is a factor 
that I’m sure the authors of this report con- 
sidered. 


Dr. Victor, co-author of this report, is here. 
Would you like to comment on it, sir, at all? 


Mr. Godfrey: Before Dr. Victor does, can 
we just put in what he said? Page 36, quote: 
“There is no reason to believe that the cost 
of achieving pollution abatement levels speci- 
fied by the Ministry of the Environment will 
seriously jeopardize the profitability of the 
paper companies in question or cause them 
to close specific mills.” 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would say that that state- 
ment is true. 


Mr. Godfrey: Then we can accept it that 
companies will not lose money. Can we ac- 
cept it that there will not be unemployment 
as a result of enforcing the pollution controls? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think that can also be 
said. I think we’ve been criticized in respect 
of negotiating these control orders and minis- 
terial orders, that we do too much negotiat- 
ing, particularly on the time factor which is 
very important to the company. If they have 
to spend $20 million and they can do it over 
five years rather than two or three, that is an 
advantage to that company. Also, as I am 
sure Dr. Victor is bound to say to you, when 
the company installs some of the type of 
equipment we require, that improves the 
production process of that company. It in- 
creases the efficiency— 


Mr. Godfrey: And profitability. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: —and therefore it should 
increase the profitability. 


Mr. Godfrey: I believe Dr. Donnan also 
said it would result in more employment if 
proper pollution controls were put in. Not 
only the employment from increased profit- 
ability but also the employment caused by 
putting in the controls, Is that not so? 


Dr. Victor: Yes, it seems from a study 
undertaken by the federal government that 
expenditures on pollution control is quite a 
good job-creating activity, in fact, the reason 
being that much of the equipment that is 
used for pollution control is in fact produced 
in Canada. When there is construction work 
involved then, of course, the jobs will also be 
created in Canada. When you compare this 
with expenditures on production equipment, 
normal production equipment for the pulp 
and paper industry, a lot of that equipment 
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is imported and so the jobs are created out- 
side the country. So you can get the result 
where the effect of having companies spend 
more money on pollution control in fact gives 
a net increase in jobs. Whether or not that 
net increase takes place in Ontario, we don’t 
know at this moment. 


Mr. Godfrey: Do you have any idea of 
what sort of an increase? Is it 100 or 200? 


Dr. Victor: It all depends on the amount 
of money we're talking about and the kind of 
pollution control. 


Mr. Godfrey: I would like to say, Mr. Min- 
ister, that I congratulate the authors of this 
report and your ministry. I think it’s an ex- 
cellent report. I was particularly intrigued 
with their system of pollution delay control 
penalties and would like to know if your 
ministry is going to opt for that solution to 
the problem? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That is something that the 
ministry has been considering along with one 
or two other suggestions. This has been criti- 
cized by some people within the ministry that 
it may be considered a licence to pollute. 


Mr. Godfrey: That’s what you've got now. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The more I think of it, and 
the more I assess the present situation with 
some mills in northern Ontario, this looks 
like a very worthwhile proposition. I would 
think that in our negotiations with the com- 
panies, if they were prepared to accept this 
tvpe of monitoring and feel that it may in- 
volve some saving to them, that our require- 
ments sometimes are too stringent and too 
expensive, by real accurate monitoring or 
metering of the situation at that mill in re- 
spect to suspended solids, BOD, quantity and 
quality, that they could save money by enter- 
ing into an arrangement of this kind. 


If a company felt that way and we were 
satisfied that it is an accurate form of mon- 
itoring and will, in fact, help the effluent or 
emissions, I would think that we would 
seriously consider this as part of our pro- 
gramme. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you, Mr. Minister. I 
would close that section and just ask: The 
only thing tested in water pollution was the 
BOD 5 and the suspended solids. There was 
no test made of PCBs emitted from the plants 
into the water. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: In the recent— 


Mr. Godfrey: Under this five-year study, To 
Alternative Policies on Pollution Manage- 
ment. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Was there, Dr. Victor? 


Mr. Caplice: That’s correct. The pro- 
gramme that Dr, Victor and Dr. Donnan 
looked at in terms of this report really con- 
centrated on alternative policies and strate- 
gies for dealing with the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. The two pollutants that are most ob- 
vious and historically have been associated 
with that industry and on which we have the 
most data, are suspended solids and BOD. 
The emphasis in their report was to pick, 
from a range of problems posed by that in- 
dustry, those specific contaminants and to 
concentrate on those with regard to develop- 
ing alternative strategies. 

I think that report has to be looked at as 
an industry-wide report, looking at the prob- 
lem in a macro sense. This report was not 
developed to deal necessarily with the specific 
problems posed by other pollutants arising at 
specific mill locations with regard to the lakes 
in Ontario or the rivers. So there is some 
confusion in the public’s mind that this report 
was produced to deal with, say, Reed Paper 
and its situation in the Wabigoon River. This 
is not the case. This report— 


‘Mr. Godfrey: We didn’t say that. 


Mr. Caplice: I agree. But we have been 
bombarded by the press and others assuming 
that the two things are interconnected and 
they are not necessarily connected at all. 


Mr. Godfrey: I appreciate those remarks, 
but inasmuch as the report said there was 
no improvement in BOD 5 or SS—as a matter 
of fact, they got a little bit worse—therefore 
lending a certain sense of urgency that some- 
thing should be done, did any of your other 
tests show a rising level of pollution? For 
example, could you give me the PCB levels 
over the past five years? Have they been 
rising from the effluent from these mills 
which were tested? 


iMr. Caplice: I don’t believe, Dr. Godfrey, 
that we have extensive monitoring on PCBs 
in pulp and paper waste effluents. 


Mr. Godfrey: True. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We've been testing fish 
for PCBs in the area of these mills, haven't 
we? 


Mr. Caplice: Mr. Ronan may be aware of 
the fish testing that has been done in par- 
ticular relationship to the mills. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I realize you want the 
effluent— 
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Mr. Godfrey: We've already been through 
this fishy story and we've sort of thrown 
that out. We'd like to have them test the 
water and the effluent. If you can test the 
effluent coming from a sewage plant for 
PCBs, you can test the effluent coming from 
a pulp plant for PCBs. Do we have access 
to those figures? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know if that testing 
went on. Gerry Ronan, we didn’t test for 
PCBs? 


Mr. Ronan: That’s correct. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Just mercury, solids and 
BOD. Is. that it? 


Mr. Ronan: Yes. 
Mr. Godfrey: And arsenic? , 


Hon. Mr. 
arsenic. 


Mr. Godfrey: Lead? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Lead? 


Kerr: ArsenicP Nothing for 


Mr. Godfrey: Do you not have one of 
those multi-testers where when you put a 
drop of water in you get back 20 instantan- 
eous results? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Such as you use in your 
pool? 


Mr. Caplice: No. We have a scan. 


Mr. Godfrey: Presumably in the scan you 
will have a fair amount of things being 
reported? 


Mr. Ronan: Normally our field people will 
request certain key parameters which are 
associated with the industrial discharge of 
the particular industry being assessed. Trace 
metals normally are not requested with a 
pulp and paper company because there is no 
basis for believing there are any of those 
substances present in the waste. Just to re- 
tum to the fish part again, that usually is a 
good clue if there has been any source of 
metals discharge. 


Mr. Godfrey: We do realize the limitations 
of the fish, don’t we? 


Mr. Ronan: There’s no difficulty in doing 
these tests, but with the PCB work we have 
concentrated on trying to look province-wide 
at all the lakes to get a picture of how 
ubiquitous it is. We have no data on the 
discharge from these plants. 
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Mr. Godfrey: A purely rhetorical question. 
I'd be very interested because I strongly 
suspect we are getting a lot of PCBs from 
the mills. Obviously it’s coming from some 
place and I would commend that to your 
ministry to look at. 

If I could move on to the Canboro deep 
well problem, a question of disposal of in- 
dustrial waste, you were good enough to 
provide me upon my direct question to you 
with the documentation that showed that 
there was no danger, or at least the back- 
ground documentation, which showed the 
result of putting industrial waste 2,300 feet 
under the ground. My specific question to 
you is, would you provide me with the 
background papers as to what happened? I 
have received your letter, for which I am 
very grateful for nothing. You didn’t give me 
any background papers as to work your 
ministry has done or what it knows about 
the effect of putting that type of discharge 
deep ino the ground. I would like now to 
confirm that you have no further information. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Have we got anything 
beyond what was sent to Mr. Godfrey? 


‘Mr. Turner: We do have reports from the 
United States, from EPA, on deep well dis- 
posal techniques. This whole process of deep 
well disposal was evaluated some five or 
six years ago within the ministry when the 
process was being considered at another 
location. There have in fact been two pro- 
posals for Cambrian disposal, prior to this 
one, that have been evaluated by the minis- 
try in the past. The documentation doesn’t 
exist in a single document but there is in- 
formation available. 


Mr. Godfrey: I apparently didn’t express 
myself clearly enough in the question I put 
originally. Could I have that documentation 
or copies of same? 


Mr. Turner: I will attempt to find it. It’s 
rather widespread in our records. 


Mr. Godfrey: You don’t have one file on 
deep well deposition of liquid wastes? It’s 
about the hottest subject in southwestern 
Ontario right now. You haven’t gathered that 
all together, arming yourselves for tthe on- 
slaught which is about to come? 


Mr. Turner: I have sufficient information. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Not every well is the same 
for one thing. That’s one point that should 
be made. You ihave got the Detroit forma- 
tion; you have got the Cambrian; you have 
got wells that are 400 and 500 feet deep; 


—— 
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and you have this one that’s about 3,000 
feet deep. Is there some distinction between 
those? 


Mr. Turner: There is, but J) think Mr. 
Godfrey was referring to Cambrian disposal 
and we have evaluated two other Cambrian 
disposal well proposals. There is information 
but unfortunately it’s widespread. There is 
not a single file that has all of the informa- 
tion together. 


Mr. Godfrey: Could Mr. Turner summar- 
ize the findings of your previous evaluation? 


Mr. Turner: Yes. 
Mr. Godfrey: Today, now? 
Mr. Wildman: Verbally. 


Mr. Turner: From contact with the people 
in the United States—EPA, wrich has moni- 
tored disposal well techniques—I am aware 
that there are some 200 disposal wells in the 
United States, of which there are 40 into 
the Cambrian formation at varying depths, 
because the formation is at various depths 
depending on the location. As far as EPA is 
concerned, I was told that there are no 
real problems with this process, providing 
the operation is carried out in an appropriate 
manner and that suitable controls are placed 
on the operation. 


[11:30] 


[I'm sure you are aware that there have 
heen two or three incidents associated with 
deep wells and I think in each case—barring 
the Denver, Colorado, one which was rather 
special, because the well was located near a 
geological fault, which should not have oc- 
curred in the first place—but in respect to the 
other two that I am aware of, the problems 
occurred ias a result of poor operational tech- 
niques on the part of the companies operat- 
ing them. In fact the injection pumps should 
have been shut down and they weren't, and 
as a result the casing blew out of the hole 
and the material spilled over. There was not, 
however, any large-scale environmental dam- 
age associated with either of these two 
blowouts. 


Mr. Godfrey: Did those reports indicate 
what happened to the material after it was 
put inP Did they use trace elements, for 
example, to see what happened after a year 
or two years? 


Mr. Turner: I am not aware of studies 
along ithose lines that I have actually read. 
I have heard of studies, but I haven’t actu- 
ally read them. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do we do that in a Cam- 
brian-type well? 


Mr. Turner: We have not got a Cambrian 
well operating. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I see. Would we plan to 
do thai at a disposal facility of this kind in 


our monitoring or our checking? 


Mr, Turner: I don’t believe we were plan- 
ning specifically to put tracer-type materials 
in. We were planning to try ito ensure that 
there was no migration out of the formation 
into which the fluids are injected. 


Mr. Godfrey: Excuse me, are you a quali- 
fied geologist? 


Mr. Turner: No, sir. 


Mr. Godfrey: Then it would be unfair of 
me to ask you the question, “Do you think it 
would be unusual to put all that fluid down 
there without putting in some trace elements, 
which should have been done years ago, in 
order to see what was going on with it?” so 
I won’t ask you the question. 


Mr. Turner: I am very grateful. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s something that the 
Assessment Board may very well define. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you very much, sir. I 
would also point out, as we mentioned the 
other day, that the Cambrian disposals are 
quoted in the press as pointing out that the 
present toxic substances are being dumped 
into normal landfill sites, which I presume is 
the Beare Road site, and those toxic sub- 
stances are being put in. I presume we are 
now monitoring that site to see if we are 
picking up elements of it? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. We are monitoring 
enough to know that it should be closed 
down within the next 12 months. 


Mr. Godfrey: You are going to have to do 
that to a lot of them, aren’t you? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. I don’t know what the 
motive is, but because of the objection to 
what we feel are safe disposal sites, probably 
the Rouge or the Don or some other area 
will be, in fact, the disposal site. 


Mr. Godfrey: Goodness! Terrible! That 
leads me immediately to the Stouffville sani- 
tary landfill site. I was delighted to see that 
you had pointed out in the letter you sent to 
me that you had been able to assure the 
people of Whitchurch-Stouffville that a sum 
of $80,000 had been deposited to take care 
of possible faults with the drinking water 
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system up there as a result of possible con- 
tamination from the present industrial site. 
I was curious to know, is that the first time 
that has been done? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As far as I am aware, this 
is the first time. I think in many cases there 
have been bonds. There has been a type 
of surety or bond that the operator has been 
required to file, but this is something over 
and beyond that. 


Mr. Godfrey: This is an actual commercial 
letter of credit which is irrevocable? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. That’s the first time 
that I am aware of of this ever being done. 


Mr. Godfrey: I congratulate the minister 
on that. Will he now do that with all other 
landfill sites in the province? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: This is something that was 
part of the Environmental Hearing Board 
conditions of approval of that site. There 
were a number of conditions and one was 
this. Because of the concern expressed by 
many people who appeared at that hearing 
about adjoining wells, in order that there 
be a method of remedy without a great 
hassle over who is responsible for the costs 
of remedial effort or rehabilitation, they re- 
quired this security. The decision is usually 
made by the Environmental Assessment Board 
but I would suggest that in those circum- 
stances where there could very well be con- 
tamination of adjoining property and there 
is some question as to the absolute safety 
of that location, a condition like this could 
very well be part of the final decision. 


Mr. Godfrey: I would congratulate you and 
certainly encourage that. I don’t think $80,000 
is enough if there is real contamination. I’m 
sure you don’t want to get back to the situa- 
tion of the Gogama town tap, do you? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. Do you know there’s 
a hydrant there now? 


Mr. Godfrey: A hydrant instead of a tap? 
My God. 


Hon. Mr, Kerr: I had a beautiful letter 
from one of the ladies up there, congratulat- 
ing the Minister of the Environment. I should 
have it here. I showed it to Mr. Foulds—do 
you want me to read that? 


Mr. Makarchuk: How do the dogs in town 
feel about it? 


Mr. Gaunt: Aren’t you glad you asked? 
Mr. Godfrey: Yes, I’m delighted. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: This is from Mr. Gerard 
Violette, president of the Gogama Citizens 
and Recreation Association— 


Mr. Wildman: They can open the hydrant 
for swimming in the summer. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: After months and months 
of trying, finally there’s a hydrant. 


Mr. Godfrey: I do not wish to disparage 
the citizens of Gogama but there’s no way 
youre going to put in a hydrant or a tap in 
Stouffville when that water supply goes 
blooey. They ought to have a regular water 


supply. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: One thing the hon. member 
may not be aware of is that we have indi- 
cated, by way of letter to citizens’ groups in 
Stouffville, that if the costs of correcting, of 
cleaning up, the contamination in the wells 
exceed the $80,000, we would be responsible 
for the difference. 


Mr. Godfrey: Who will be responsible? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: The ministry. 


Mr. Godfrey: The money comes from your 
budget? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. Of course, we have 
absolute faith that it won't exceed that 
$80,000. 


‘Mr. Godfrey: I haven't noticed that you 
have budgeted too well in the last 10 years; 
however, I accept that as a statement of 
faith—not you, your government. 

Could we move on ‘to the PCBs for one 
minute? I know we've had an awful lot of 
this but I was concerned about the fact that 
PCB tests are being done on fish and that 
sort of thing. I wonder whether, inasmuch 
as this seems to be a matter of concern for 
so many people, the ministry would not be 
interested in assuring the populace as a 
whole that the PCB level is not rising and if 
it would immediately initiate suitable re- 
search into whether there is PCB in lactating 
mothers? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We've written you on 
this— 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes, you wrote to me and 
you said that 1973-74 was the last year in 
which you had done the test. Dr. Ronan is 
here and I think he would certainly agree 
with me that establishing a range of normal 
on 19 samples is very bad scientific tech- 
nique. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: Who wants the pleasure 
of standing up and announcing that there are 
high PCB levels in milk? 


Mr. Biggs: Mother’s milk. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mother’s milk; any of you 
fellows? 


Mr. Godfrey: The trust may sometimes be 
painful and not very pleasant but I’d much 
rather hear it before I know the results. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Seriously, as I say, we 
have made a report to you. We’ll continue to 
monitor that as we are testing fish, analysing 
sewage sludge, working within water puri- 
fication plants and concerned about the dis- 
posal of those materials from Hydro, for 
example, which may contain PCBs. This pro- 
gramme is ongoing and very broad. 

Actually, we’re the first ones, I don’t think 
I'm saying anything that could be considered 
erroneous but J think that our ministry, with 
or without the assistance of the Ministry of 
Health, has been the first to reveal the 
situation as to PCBs, mercury and Mirex. I 
think we're now working on arsenic, as the 
result of a study; asbestos, of course, is also 
the tvpe of compound we’re concerned about. 

As far as it concerns our fish sampling in 
the Great Lakes and in various parts of the 
province, the effluent from plants and water 
plants all I can say, to answer your question, 
is that we’re not aware of any substantial 
increase in the PCB levels in the last six 
months, say. We had a report early this year 
that we were concerned about PCB levels 
in cohoe salmon in Lake Ontario— 


Mr. Makarchuk: And Lake Erie. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. That has stabilized 
and, hopefully, by eliminating the source— 
and the source is, as you know, Monsanto— 
and by enforcing an ultimate ban on the use 
of any products containing PCBs those levels 
will start going down. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. I would point 
out that you really are not the first in PCBs, 
but I will not go into that any further. 
The Americans have done far more work 
than we have on humans, not on fish. 

If we can move on to air pollution, I was 
very gratified to receive your notification of 
the number of infractions there had been 
which had exceeded the air pollution index. 
My question to you is, do we still do the 
index on two parameters, sulphur dioxide 
and total suspendible particulates 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. Our API index con- 
tains those two, is that correct? 
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Mr. Godfrey: Just those two. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It contains those two, 
whether it’s more or not, I don’t know. Who 
can speak on that? Lou, would you like to 
explain that? 


Mr. Shenfeld: Yes. Shenfeld, air resources 
branch. The API is based on the suspended 
particulate matter and sulphur dioxide. These 
are the two contaminants mainly contributed 
at the atmosphere by industry. This index is 
an alert system by which we control indus- 
tries, so we purposely left out other contam- 
inants emitted by automobiles and private 
people. 


Mr. Godfrey: We don't follow the 
American lead of testing for the six, includ- 
ing nitrogen oxides and hydrocarbons? 


Mr. Shenfeld: Oh yes, we have a monitor- 
ing system outside the API, testing for all 
the other contaminants. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Let him explain that a 
little further, because that’s much more 
extensive than the API. 


Mr. Shenfeld: Oh yes, it is a much more 
extensive network of instrumentation asso- 
ciated with monitoring all the pollutants, 
other than just the API. 


Mr. Godfrey: As I understand it, if the 
level goes above the index, your air pollu- 
tion index, you then sound a warning or alert 
or whatever it is you do and something is 
done, but you do that on the basis of two 
parameters only. 


Mr. Shenfeld: That is correct. 


Mr, Godfrey: Supposing carbon monoxide 
is rising at an alarming rate, but you don’t 
test that— 


Mr. Shenfeld: Yes, we do. 


Mr. Godfrey: No, you don’t test that under 
your air pollution index. 


Mr. Shenfeld: We monitor it and’ have that 
information to us on a real time basis, just 
as the air pollution index. This data is tele- 
metered to our office as well as the index. 


Mr. Godfrey: Supposing the level of carbon 
monoxide at Lawrence and Kennedy Road is 
at 8.3 parts per million, what do we do then? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We would publish that. I 
don’t know if you want to close that inter- 
section, because I think most of it is probably 
caused by vehicular traffic. 
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Mr. Godfrey: So you're not going to bring 
in fish and test them? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, no. We'll have you 
stand right at that corner. 


Mr. Godfrey: I'm used to carbon monoxide. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s the story on what- 
ever remedies are available. With the API, 
our remedy under our legislation is we cut 
back plants or we close plants. 


Mr. Godfrey: Is there a consideration of 
expanding the air pollution index and the 
advisory levels and alert levels to include 
these others, or will you continue doing those 
on an individual basis? 


Mr. Shenfeld: The air pollution index we 
have designed as an alert system to demand 
curtailment of emissions by industry, would 
be, I think, watered down by including such 
contaminants emitted by the automobile. In 
other words, it would actually make the index 
rather useless as far as industrial control, 
because they would just complain of the 
inclusion of other contaminants that they 
do not emit. 


We do have a long-term programme of 
controlling emissions from automobiles, and 
the carbon monoxide levels are, as you know, 
going down year by year with the new tech- 
nology and the older cars getting off the 
road. We do not have very many places 
where the carbon monoxide levels are ex- 
ceeding our criterion, and it is a very strin- 
gent criterion. This is the reason we do not 
include these contaminants in the air pollu- 
tion index. 


[11:45] 


As far as another index is concerned just 
to advise people what the air quality is, we 
are working with the federal government in 
designing such an index but that index 
would not be replacing the air pollution 
index. That would be more or less an air 
quality index rather than an air pollution 
index. 


‘Mr. Godfrey: Thank you very much. I will 
be two minutes more, Mr, Chairman, if 1 
could move on to the matter of noise pollu- 
tion. Realizing that you have given model 
bylaws to various communities on how they 
can devise noise protection, I would ask 
what steps your ministry is taking ito reduce 
noise pollution at Malton, 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s a federal responsi- 


bility. 


Mr. Godfrey: It happens to be Ontario 
ears it’s landing on. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I know, that’s the prob- 
blem, but that’s really under the Ministry of 
Transport. Isn’t that right? 


Mr. Manuel: That’s correct. 


Mr. Godfrey: I realize the noise is gener- 
ated by the aircraft which presumably are 
under federal jurisdiction but can you ex- 
plain to me the intricacies of the legalistic 
processP Do the citizens of Mississauga have 
to go to the federal government to have noise 
reduced? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s right. The remedy, 
of course, is to deal with the cause of the 
noise which is aircraft. That is under federal 
jurisdiction. The airport itself, Malton, the 
location of runways and the whole business 
of the operation of that facility are under the 
jurisdiction of the federal government. All 
we can do is co-operate with the federal 
government, with Environment Canadia, and 
hopefully the controls being placed on air- 
craft, particularly newer types of aircraft, 
will be adequate at an airport such ‘as Malton 
with the amount of residential development 
which surrounds that airport. 


Mr. Godfrey: It seems a little strange io 
me that we have two of the major pollutants 
in the country now, namely the Great Lakes 
pollution—but the Americans are doing that 
—and noise pollution—but the feds are doing 
that. I sometimes get a feeling of helplessness, 
working in this particular arena, as to the 
two major areas. I'am sure the minister must 
share that feeling of helplessness with me. 
How much co-operation does he get? I am 
sure he forwards to the federal government 
numerous complaints with regard to noise 
around the area. 


Hion. Mr. Kerr: J think Mr. Manuel might 
get to a microphone but I might say that I 
know that through co-operation with the 
municipality, with the province and with the 
Ministry of Transport, we have been able 
to have some effect on the scheduling of air- 
craft, for example, late night flights or early 
morning flights. 

I can recall somebody—I think it was Mr. 
Gregory—calling me about the Maple Leafs 
being able to take off at 1 o’clock in the 
morning or something after a game here to 
fly to Detroit or somewhere. Jt was chen 
I learned that there are restrictions about 
aircraft landing and taking off at certain 
times of the day. 

We are working with them as far as the 
actual planes, the aircraft themselves, are 
concerned, Some of the newer and _ bigger 
planes, as the hon. member knows, are better 
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than our older smaller aircraft as far as 
noise is concerned. When they plan a new 
runway or flight path or things like that, we 
are involved in that. The actual control, the 
actual jurisdiction and legislation, is with 
the federal government so we have to work 
on a co-operative basis which we have been 
doing. Do you want to enlarge on that? 


Mr. Manuel: John Manuel, noise section. 
Yes, we work very closely with the federal 
Ministry of Transport and particularly the 
superintendents of airways in the respective 
regions. 


In the case of Malton airport, there is a 
ban on any new arrivals or scheduled de- 
partures between the hours of midnight ‘and 
7 a.m. However, any aircraft which is norm- 
ally allowed to arrive after midnight and has 
been doing so in the past or if it has been 
delayed, iis still allowed to come in at any 
hour of the night. The routine now is ito try 
to switch use of runways as much as possible 
to eliminate aircraft, because of wind con- 
ditions, from continually using a runway for 
extended periods of time. It has now be- 
come mandatory for take-off procedures to 
be rotated every four hours. Similarly, with 
respect to landing they try to land west to 
east and in that way eliminate as much as 
possible coming in over Etobicoke or over 
Rexdale. This particularly applies for night- 
time /hours. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Or Brampton. 


Mr. Godfrey: You have got to watch 
Brampton. 


Mr. Cunningham: I just have one supple- 
mentary but I didn’t want to interrupt the 
doctor’s flow there. It is on the subject 
of the Environmental Assessment Board. I’m 
just wondering how many appointments are 
there on that board and what are the criteria 
for appointment tto the Environmental Assess- 
ment Board? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have about 12 people, 
I believe, now on the Environmental Assess- 
ment Board. At least seven of those are 
people who were on the old Environmental 
Hearing Board. We did try to get people 
who have, if possible, some municipal ex- 
perience. Usually, there are one or two 
women on the board. We have people who 
have a background in industry, and people 
from the legal profession and we have some- 
body from the medical profession. The idea 
is to get a cross-section of the community 
generally in background with some _ geo- 
graphic representation. 


Mr. Cunningham: Is Kelly Culin a mem- 
ber of the Environmental Assessment Board? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Cunningham: What are his qualifica- 
tions apart from running a couple of unsuc- 
cessful Conservative campaigns? 


...Hon. Mr. Kerr: He was associated with 
the Hamilton-Wentworth Conservation 
Authority or the Hamilton Conservation 
Authority. You could say that he represents 
business. He’s in the insurance business. He’s 
a very intelligent person. It’s obvious he’s an 
intelligent person and he’s the type of person 
that would be available for lengthy hearings 
in all parts of the province. 


Mr. Cunningham: I rest my case. 


Mr. Wildman: Is Aubrey Moodie a mem- 
ber? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, he’s one of the 
gentlemen who were on the old Environ- 
mental Hearing Board. He was also of course 
a member of the Ontario ‘Water Resources 
Commission at one time. 


Vote 1902 agreed to. 


On vote 1903, environmental control pro- 
gramme: 


Mr. Cunningham: Several days ago the 
member for Brantford was very articulate in 
his discussion of some 500 gallons of some 
substance that made its way into the Grand 
River and, more recently, we’ve been hearing 
about some pollution from the private sector. 
I'd like to move on to the discussion of 
public sector pollution. I’m specifically re- 
ferring now to the situation in Burlington, 
as you well know it. In fact, youre very 
familiar with Burlington Bay or Hamilton 
Harbour. You are one of the few people I 
know that’s actually gone in for a dip. People 
of my political preference try to walk on 
the water, I know, but you have seen fit to 
honour your commitments. I must say at 
least that I admire your ability to live up 
to those particular obligations. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: And live. 


Mr. Cunningham: And live at the same 
time. I don’t know if people want to hang 
around you anymore but that’s neither here 
nor there. 

Last week on a radio station, call number 
CING— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Youre getting a commer- 
cial in now, are you? 
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Mr. Cunningham: I certainly am. It’s a 
great new FM station in Burlington. You said 
you didn’t think the flow of some 200 million 
gallons of raw sewage a day into Burlington 
Bay or Hamilton Harbour this summer had 
any great effect on the quality of the water 
in Hamilton Bay. I'm just wondering is that 
a reflection on your opinion of the quality 
of water of Hamilton Bay or Burlington Bay, 
having been in it? Or is that your personal 
assessment as to the importance of putting 
200 million gallons of raw sewage into the 
bay? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: First of all, I might say 
we have since found out that two million 
gallons per day did not bypass the Skyway 
plant. What happened is that during the 
construction period, I suppose, a valve had 
opened up and the excess flow was really 
water from Hamilton Bay that was coming 
back through the plant and out into Hamil- 
ton Bay again. The problem just didn’t exist, 
and I think it’s important that that be 
straightened out. 


As for my remarks regarding the effect of 
a bypass of this kind, I’m not sure what I 
said. What I probably said was, that be- 
cause there is chlorination and because the 
effluent or sewage—we use the word “sew- 
age” probably in quotes there—is mixed with 
the treated effluent, in many respects, be- 
cause of the condition of the receiving water, 
I would compare it with storm water flow 
from a heavy industrial city, such as Hamil- 
ton. The effluent and flow and type of treated 
sewage that are going into that bay still 
contribute to the pollution of the bay. Until 
the city of Hamilton separates its sanitary 
sewers land its storm sewers and also the 
plants that exist in Dundas and until the plant 
in Burlington is completed, there is not the 
complete sophisticated degree of treatment 
that we would like to see and which we ex- 
pect to see. 


Mr. Cunningham: I wonder if you can 
elaborate on the cause of this valve situation 
that you describe. 


Mr. Barr: On the plant, as there is in 
every plant, there is a bypass which is con- 
sidered to be an emergency bypass. This is 
sewer which discharges into the Hamilton 
Bay or Burlington Bay, as you may call it. 
On the end of the pipe, there is a flat valve 
which is normally closed. This prevents the 
water from the bay from flowing back into 
the plant. It would only open at such time 
as the overflow occurred from the pumping 
station. When the level in the pumping sta- 
tion rose above a certain level, this would 
then flow over the weir or plate to flow out 


through the pipe into the bay. This valve is 
normally submerged so that it’s not easily 
accessible or easily visible to the eye. 

At some time during the past several 
months, this valve apparently was broken 
which permitted it to spring open rather than 
stay in a closed position. This meant that the 
bay water would back up into the pipe, back 
up into the pump well and raise the level 
of combined bay water and sewage in the 
pump well which gave the operators an indi- 
cation that the flow was actually flowing out 
the pipe, although in this case it was actually 
coming back in. When the valve was re- 
paired, which prevented any bay water from 
returning into the pump well, the level in 
the pump well went drastically down, which 
is sort of normal and which represents a true 
sewage flow into the plant. This is in keep- 
ing with what the capacity of the plant could 
receive and it reduced the volume that ap- 
parently was in the pump well, which we 
anticipated was an overflow, but was not 
the case at all. Earlier reports that two mil- 
lion gallons was discharged every day because 
of this high level were erroneous. It was a 
misinterpretation by the operator because of 
the high level in the pump water, caused 
by the bay water coming back. 


Mr. Cunningham: Is there no method of 
monitoring that? 


Mr. Barr: As I say, this pipe which goes 
into the bay which is an emergency overflow 
type of pipe is normally in a submerged con- 
dition; so it is not readily accessible for 
sampling or even for examination, 


Mr. Cunningham: Has some correction been 
made to see that doesn’t happen again? 


Mr. Barr: Yes. It’s something that needs to 
be examined, though not on a regular basis 
or not a daily basis. It is something that 
doesn’t happen very often; very seldom for 
that matter. It’s not necessarily an act of 
God but a mechanical defect caused by ice 
during the winter months. 


[12:00] 


Mr. Cunningham: In your estimation, how 
long was this situation in existence? How 
long did this take place? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The information we have, 
the records, indicate the excess or the bypass 
was approximately two million gallons. That 
was the time when that valve was open. One 
of the reasons we discovered was that my 
ministry officials weren’t satisfied with the 
fact that the bypass started in late June— 
not in May when you have your freshet or 
April when you have heavy rains but in June, 
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in basically dry weather. This is the reason 
for it. 


Mr. Cunningham: You're saying that this 
happened in June? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It started in June. 
Mr. Cunningham: Until when? 


Hon. Mr, Kerr: For the most part until— 
when?—the latter part of October. 


Mr. Cunningham: So the reports in the 
Globe and Mail are erroneous in saying it 
started in March? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The main flow of two mil- 
lion gallons excess bypass on a continuous 
daily basis started in June. There was some 
in the spring but not on a continuous basis. 
It didn’t start in March and continue to 
October, that’s what I’m trying to say. 


Mr. Cunningham: You're saying it hap- 
pened from time to time? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Cunningham: How long were you 
aware of it, personally? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I wasn’t aware of the excess 
bypass until October. 


Mr. Cunningham: What was the earliest, 
would you say, when people in your min- 
istry would have been aware of it? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: They were aware of it 
from the records. There are daily records kept 
of flow, and they would know when it 
happened. 


Mr. Cunningham: Have these records been 
available to the public? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I suppose they are avail- 
able if they want to have them. It’s the same 
as having somebody's audited books avail- 
able to the public. 


Mr. Cunningham: Are you aware that Mrs. 
Betty Barhydt of Burlington was denied in- 
formation on or access to this plant? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, she wasn’t, as a 
matter of fact. Have we got that letter? 


There’s a letter from Mrs. McCaffrey, in- 
dicating that there was some misunderstand- 
ing of what this lady you're talking about 
wanted. I suppose, because somebody was 
putting her up to it, she wasn’t sure what 
she wanted. In any event, when we found 
out, when we clarified that with our solici- 
tors, we made the information available to 


her. 
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Mr. Cunningham: Let me move on to the 
discussion of the timing of this particular 
plant. When was this announcement made, 
that the OHAP grant would be forthcoming 
to assist the city of Burlington? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The announcement about 
the $6 million, the recent one? 


Mr. Cunningham: I’m not aware—is it $8 
million, $7.5 million, $6 million? I’ve heard— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There was an announce- 
ment by the Ministry of Housing in the last 
week or so regarding approximately $6 mil- 
lion for the region of Halton, of which 
approximately $1 million is going to Burl- 
ington. 

This is for sewage systems—storm and 
sanitary sewage systems—and this is in ad- 
dition to the $8 million given in 1975 for the 
plant. 


Mr. Cunningham: Would it be unfair to 
say that this—is it $8 million? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Eight million dollars for 
the plant, right. That was given by the 
Ministry of Housing in 1975. 


Mr. Cunningham: That was under an 
OHAP grant? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Right. That was for pro- 
vision of OHAP housing as well as meeting 
the capacity requirements of that plant for 
the city. 

Mr. Cunningham: Would it be unfair to 
say that grant would bring the city of 
Burlington up to only minimum standards 
at that time? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: When it’s completed—the 
plant? 


Mr. Cunningham: No, at the time of the 
grant. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The grant was made in 
1975 to build the plant which is going to be 
completed in 1977. Now, can you rephrase 
your question? 


Mr. Cunningham: What I’m saying is 
would it be fair to say that in 1975 you 
were not up to minimum standards ias it was 
and that— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: So far as I’m aware, the 
capacity of the plant in 1975 was sufficient to 
handle the flow generated in the city at that 
time but it would not allow for any more 
expansion. In other words, there had to be 
some stringent control of any expansion dur- 
ing the construction period of the plant. 
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Mr. Cunningham: You're saying expansion 
of what, housing? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, of development gen- 
erally, of infill, what have you. 


Mr. Cunningham: What did your ministry 
do to curtail that development? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That is a local decision, 
that is under the Ministry of Housing plans 
administration branch. Our ministry is al- 
Ways appraised of any new subdivisions. We 
are not involved at the building permit stage 
by any means, but we're appraised of any 
new subdivisions to be approved, and we 
always comment on the situation in respect 
to those. 


Mr. Cunningham: With the exception of 
the odd spring overflow then, would it be 
unfair to say that the plant, as it exists 
today, was capable of meeting the standards 
up to 1975 or 1976? There was no overflow? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you want to comment 
on that, Paul? 


Mr. Cockburn: Yes, to go back to maybe 
mid-1974, the plan by the region of Halton 
at that time was to expand the plant to 20 
million gallons. Then, due to money restraints 
on the municipality—and I might point out 
that they do their own financing of this plant 
even if we do operate it for them—they put 
it into two stages which was going to take it 
from six to 12, and then 12 to 20, in those 
two parts. 


The question of how much development 
could occur in Burlington came up over this 
period of time iand we developed what we 
call a development plan, which correlates 
construction programmes in detail to the 
growth of the municipality. So as long as 
these two things are matched then we allow 
growth to continue, so that the plant when it 
is finished will have supposedly the equiva- 
lent flow. This has been done jn Burlington. 

To answer your question, at the end of 
1975 they were in the construction phase 
and they were held up; they got the money 
from OHAP to continue with the programme 
so that conceivably the two forms, the plant 
expansion and the flow, should match con- 
tinuously until that 20 million gallons is in 
place. 


Mr. Cunningham: So you’re saying ‘that the 
situation was very copacetic up to that point 
in time? 


Mr. Cockburn: Up to which point in time? 
It was a difficult problem until we worked 
out this programme, 
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Mr. Cunningham: I just bring here for the 
record, Mr. Kerr, your statements. You stated 
to the Globe and Mail on this subject that the 
plant should have gone six months earlier, but 
it was very expensive—$8 million—and we 
couldn’t get the funds when we wanted. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. I don’t know if I am 
correctly quoted there. What I did say was 
it probably would have helped if the plant 
expansion was started six months earlier, and 
I, of course, was basing that on the fact that 
there was a two million gallon bypass per 
day. I was assuming that because there was 
a bypass of two million gallons of partially 
treated sewage it was a very obvious state- 
ment to say that if the plant was started six 
months earlier what happened may have been 
avoided. 

There were pressures. There was no ques- 
tion there were growth pressures in Burling- 
ton, particularly from Housing and _ particu- 
larly as a result of criticism in the Legislature 
by the opposition parties that we weren’t 
providing enough housing, multiple housing, 
low cost housing, OHAP housing. Burlington 
was prepared tto do more than its share to 
provide that housing, where other communi- 
ties in the area were not. 

So because of the good planning and fore- 
sight in the city of Burlington, there was a 
situation where our treatment capacity was 
running pretty well neck and neck with our 
housing requirements. All I’m saying is that 
if the plant had been constructed six months 
earlier there wouldn’t have been the pres- 
sures on the capacity of the existing plant 
that there were. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Do they get funding from 
you? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The plant? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, did Burlington get 
funding? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, $8 million from Hous- 
ing, for development. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Do you extend the same 
privilege to Brantford? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: If you're going to build 
low cost housing, OHAP, multiple housing, 
see Mr. Rhodes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: We have. He said, “See 
My. Kerr.” 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, he didn’t. 
Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, he did. 
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Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Minister, what I am 
concerned about is the relationship of your 
ministry ito the Ministry of Housing, and I 
think that when these kinds of funds are be- 
ing made available a better relationship 
should exist so that we don’t see this kind 
of situation existing, whether it’s in Cootes 
Paradise or in the bay that you say you would 
like to make swimmable. I can only say to 
you you are lucky you made your swim in 
September of 1975 and not somewhat later 
like the summer of this past year, or it might 
have been more unpleasant than it likely was. 

We've had a number of people express 
some very sincere concerns about the way 
a town like Burlington should go. We have 
both been long-time residents of that place 
and I can only say to you with respect I 
think the growth that has gone on there hasn’t 
had a great deal of relevance to proper plan- 
ning. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t agree with that. 


Mr. Cunningham: You yourself, in the 
Globe and Mail, said— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I disagree with that 100 
per cent. 


Mr. Cunningham: You said, “In the mean- 
time, too many connections were being made 
from new housing,” and that in a nutshell I 
think is probably— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Again—and it sounds as if 
I am being misquoted—I am saying it would 
be apparent, and again that is tied in to the 
two million gallons per day bypass which did 
not, in fact, happen. These are all hypo- 
thetical suppositions that have really no rele- 
vance now because of the information as to 
the two million gallon bypass. 


Mr. Cunningham: So you are saying that 
was wrong. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It would appear that’ the 
town, in fact, did plan well and there weren’t 
too many connections. 


Mr. Cunningham: I am not going to pursue 
that in much more depth. All I can say is 
that you have said in the past, “The polluter 
must pay.” Are you prepared to lay charges 
in this case? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I just did lay a couple over 
the weekend. Do you want a couple more 
this weekend? 


Mr. Cunningham: I’m talking about charges 
on this, 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: On what? 


Mr. Cunningham: This here—the public 
sector has again polluted Burlington Bay. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: In what way? 


Mr. Cunningham: Putting millions of gal- 
lons of partially treated sewage into the Bay. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: You are obviously hard of 
hearing, and I am not going to repeat myself. 
You can read in Hansard what I’ve said. 


Mr. Cunningham: I guess I will have to. I 
would like to move on to the status of the 
Dundas sewage treatment plant. Where is 
that now? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: This is a regional plant. 
It was built by the region of Hamilton- 
Wentworth. The Environmental Assessment 
Board, as you know, has approved the pro- 
posal by the region to enlarge the capacity 
of that plant from two million gallons per 
day to four million gallons per day. The 
board's approval stipulated that tertiary treat- 
ment must be added as part of the plant 
expansion; and also we have a ministry study 
of Cootes Paradise, which has set loading 
limits that the Dundas sewage treatment plant 
must meet. 


I am assuming the engineering is completed 
here, the design is completed, preliminary ap- 
proval was issued by us on October 8, based 
on effluent quality and population growth 
based on the capacity of the new plant and 
the fact that it is tertiary treatment. I don’t 
think that a tender has been let for that 
plant. I don’t think it has been tendered as 
VEC, 


Mr. Cunningham: You'll recall, I am sure, 
on that file that that particular plant has 
been expanded four or five times in the past. 
Usually I guess the situation has been that 
the expansion didn’t meet the requirements 
necessary and either as soon as it was opened 
or shortly thereafter the plant has become 
somewhat obsolete. I am just wondering, will 
the four million gallon capacity you speak of 
accommodate the growth plans that I am 
sure are on the books for that particular 
area? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I really don’t know what 
the future holds for Dundas or what plans 
the city has or the town has either by way 
of planning or the council. This doubles the 
capacity of the plant. The population there 
is what—15,000 to 20,000 people? 


Mr, Cunningham: Twenty thousand. 
[12:15] 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: Is it fair to say that means 
the population can be doubled’ when we 
double the capacity? I think the answer is no. 


Mr. Macfarlane: The population increase is 
tied to the quality of the effluent in the plant. 
This is the regulation which has been put 
upon and accepted by the regional munic- 
ipality of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Mr. Cunningham: If I understand you cor- 
rectly, we are going to start relating planning 
to sewage treatment plants. That area, that 
town, is not going to grow beyond what that 
plant is capable of at this time? 


Mr. Macfarlane: More particularly to the 
quality of Cootes Paradise which in turn is 
dependent, at least in part, on the quality of 
the effluent discharged from the sewage treat- 
ment plant. 


Mr. Cunningham: Very good. I commend 
you for that because I— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think the point Mr. Mac- 
farlane is making is that you have something 
unique here. This is not, shall we say, your 
average sewage treatment plant or your aver- 
age area, Youve got a very sensitive area 
which is of concern to you, I know, and to 
the Royal Botanical Gardens and the con- 
servation authority and many environmental- 
ists in that area. It’s not as if you had a 
normal plant in a normal community. The 
degree of treatment has to take into con- 
sideration Spencer Creek and Cootes Paradise 
and other sensitive areas of that kind. 


Mr. Cunningham: I have no further ques- 
tions on that particular item. 


This week your executive assistant provided 
me with some information on Pollution Abate- 
ment Incentive Act grants to Reed Paper 
Limited and subsidiaries. I have here, I guess, 
the figures for the Dryden Chemical Com- 
pany and/or Dryden Paper, which I assume 
to be basically the same outfit. From 1970 
to the present time we have had a total of 
$18,957 worth of grants. 

The interesting thing I noted in this was 
that, basically since 1973, there has been very 
little funding to them. The total in 1973-74 
was $317 and there has been nothing since 
that time. I am wondering, given the peculiar 
problems occurring there at this time, what’s 
the rationale for the lack of interest by way 
of grants to these particular companies? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I might say that what you 
have here is what has been paid by the gov- 
ernment based on The Pollution Abatement 
Incentive Act. Mr. Caplice might explain this 
but it is my understanding that the company 


—any company—automatically would qualify 
if it met the criteria of the legislation. That 
is why the figures vary from $2,341.6 to 
$317.12. It is not a matter of an assessment 
by us. It is a matter that they qualify for a 
certain amount under our legislation. Is that 
correct? 


Mr. Caplice: That’s correct. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have really no juris- 
diction over what amount they get but I 
might say there are applications pending 
from the company for last year and this year. 
It’s a matter of final approval—I suppose 
checking the books—and payment of a cheque 
which amounts to a total of $61,048.5. There 
is $6,077.87 for the 1975-76 fiscal year; and 
two cheques for the current year, one of 
$20,130.22 and the other of $34,839.96. 


It’s classified as a pending total of $61,- 
048.05. 


Mr. Cunningham: I commend you for pro- 
viding the money. I can only say to you, with- 
out being too provocative, that it’s indicative 
of your finally having come to appreciate how 
sad a story there is there. 


Yesterday I touched very briefly on the 
subject of Currie Products Limited and their 
problems. While we’re on that topic, the same 
owner also owns the St. Lawrence Resin 
company of Cayuga, where there also have 
been some complaints by neighbours on a 
continuing basis about the quality of air. 

I was just wondering if the ministry is at 
the stage now where they would possibly 
force the use of electrostatic precipitators or 
something to assist the people in the area 
from having to breathe in naphthalene and 
coal tar pitch fumes and so on. Are there 
some loans also available to assist these peo- 
ple? Is there something that can be done? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: These plants, as the hon. 
member says, have been a continuous prob- 
lem. I suppose it’s because of the very nature 
of the industry, which is involved with roof- 
ing products. The company distils coal tar 
for sale and for process users; it also saturates 
roofing material with asphalt and coal tar. 
This, in itself, is bound to cause problems and 
to require a substantial investment in pollu- 
tion control equipment. 


For example, we have fined the plant in 
Hamilton—on Sheaffe Street, is it? 


Mr. Cunningham: At 87 Sheaffe Street. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: They have been fined on 
two different occasions. We have had convic- 
tions— 
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Mr. Cunningham: What were the pen- 
alties? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: They were $500 in 1974 
and $500 in 1975. That must be— 


Mr. Cunningham: We're about due for 
another $500. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What legislation would that 
be under? Who’s able to tell me what legis- 
lation that is under? Colin? We now have a 
maximum fine of $5,000 in The Environ- 
mental Protection Act. Did we proceed under 
that Act? 


Mr. Macfarlane: In this case it was under 
The Environmental Protection Act. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s a matter of the courts 
recognizing the seriousness of these infrac- 
tions and violations. Where you have a maxi- 
mum fine that’s 10 times as much as the 
actual fine, you sometimes wonder whether 
the court really appreciates the seriousness 
here. I don’t know how we presented our 
case or what the story was as revealed in the 
court, but sometimes I think we should con- 
sider appealing these fines, as we did in the 
situation in Sudbury. 


Regarding the plant in Hamilton, I see 
the company has agreed to install a scrubber 
to control odours and naphthalene particulate. 
The equipment is on site, but application for 
certificate of approval has not been submitted. 
Does that mean the equipment is lying there 
in the carton or something, and they haven't 
installed it yet? 


Mr. Macfarlane: The equipment was in- 
stalled within the last few days and is being 
tuned tto its efficiency. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The St. Lawrence plant in 
Cayuga, as the hon. member has indicated, 
has the same ownership. We’ve also prose- 
cuted that particular plant. The company is 
attempting to meet our control order. I think 
it’s fair to say that the company is co-operat- 
ing with us. They sometimes question whether 
the technology is available to solve the prob- 
lems that are created by a plant of this kind, 
particularly when you’re manufacturing hydro- 
carbon resins. The company has installed a 
scrubber this year. We’ve got a very active 
lawyer-physician in Cayuga who will be 
very— 


Mr. 
Liberal. 


Cunningham: I understand he’s a 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Now, yes. 


Mr. Cunningham: He always has been. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. 


Mr. Cunningham: He’s a doctor and a 
lawyer. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, no. 
Mr. Cunningham: He’s a very clever guy. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: He ran for the nomination 
against Jim Allan one time. He didn’t make 
it, and he crossed the floor. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right. 


Mr. Cunningham: That’s good. We're go- 
ing to put him in our cabinet. A doctor and 
a lawyer. What a Minister of the Environ- 
ment he’d make. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: Also, didn’t he have some 
problems himself that we had to straighten 
away about 1971? It was a little sewage, 
but that’s by the way. 


Anyway, there are now two prosecutions 
proceeding to the courts in respect to this 
plant and control orders also are being pre- 
pared, and hopefully we will get to a point 
where we can satisty the most severe critics 
in Cayuga. 


Mr. Cunningham: On the subject of Currie 
Products, they are not the only ones involved 
in the distillation of tar in the manufacture 
of roofing materials. We have got CGC, 
Johns-Manville, and other companies in- 
volved in this. Are their records as bad as 
this particular company? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know. Colin, you 
miay want to comment on this. Are these old 
plants or is it the very nature of the plants, 
is it the type of manufacturing that is carried 
on here, or are you aware of any similar 
plants in Ontario that don’t have the same 
problem? 


Mr. Macfarlane: I think all of them have 
the same problem to some degree or «another, 
although I think Currie Products in Hamil- 
ton has provoked more complaints because 
of the land use in the area than others. 


‘Mr. Cunningham: My final question relates 
again to this company. As a non-smoker I 
can't quite appreciate the problems with tar 
and nicotine, but I understand as a layman 
that breathing of tar and tar fumes is po- 
tentially very dangerous to your health, and 
given asbestos fibre as well and given the 
high incidence of the use of both of those 
substances in that area, has the ministry ever 
undertaken any study of the residents in the 
area, Or more appropriately the people who 
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work there, to see if there has been any ad- 
verse effect on their personal health? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That would be the re- 
sponsibility of the Ministry of Health, 
wouldn’t it—particularly the in-house effect 
that this may have on the employees in the 
plant? That now goes to the Ministry of 
Labour. I don’t know if anybody knows if 
there are any statistics on that. Does Dr. 
Muller have any information on that? 


Dr. Muller: Muller, Ministry of Health. 
A study has been done on lung cancer rates 
in the Hamilton area and it was not possible 
to prove that there is any pollution-related 
increase of lung cancer rates. There are some 
differences in different areas that do not well 
fit the pattern of air pollution concentrations 
and it is most likely that other factors played 
a significant role here. 


Mr. Cunningham: Could I have a copy of 
that, if it wouldn’t be too much trouble? 


Dr. Muller: Yes, I think we can provide it. 
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Mr. Cunningham: I would appreciate it. 
That’s all the questions I have. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. 
Cunningham? 

Mr. Cunningham: Yes, I am. 

Mr. Chairman: It is now 12.30. The com- 
mittee will sit again at 2, and we have 
Mr. McCague and Mr. Makarchuk to begin. 


Mr. Gaunt: Just on a point of order, Mr. 


Chairman, I asked the other day for some 


information iand I haven't got it yet. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: On Whitchurch-Stouffville? 
Mr. Gaunt: You haven’t got that available? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We gave it to you yester- 


day. 


Mr. Gaunt: I don’t see it here. Somebody 


has been going through my files. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Probably Godfrey. Here is 
a copy for you. 


The committee recessed at 12:30 p.m. 
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SUPPLY COMMITTEE 





The committee resumed at 2:03 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY 
OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


(concluded) 


On vote 1903, environmental control pro- 
gramme: 


Mr. McCague: Mr. Minister, you have a 
letter before you from a constituent who 
missed the diate for paying the sewer instal- 
lation charge. He makes a couple of com- 
ments in his correspondence. One is that he 
forgot about it for a short time, but didn’t 
have the money saved up until about a month 
ago and then wrote you wondering how much 
he owed. Apparently, the answer is that you 
cannot pay off these charges at any time dur- 
ing the 40 years but that you have to pay the 
amount assessed each year for the 40. I am 
wondering why it has to be that way. 


Hion. Mr. Kerr: It would appear that the 
man in question, a Mr. Wilson, was sent a 
notification from the township of Essa at the 
time installation of sanitary sewers was under 
way. He didn’t pay the charges at that time 
because he felt he should wait until the SySs- 
tem was completed. The date apparently for 
prepayment was about October 1. 

Apparently, the arrangement is if you don’t 
make the payment, on notification of that 
kind, when it is due, then the charges are 
amortized over a 40-year period and you pay 
annually. I would assume from that that a 
person would have made a choice. 


In other words, he couldn’t pay the sub- 
stantial installation costs at one time, so it’s 
assumed by the municipality he would be 
put on a time-payment arrangement as pro- 
vided by the municipality in works of this 
kind. Now he has the money and he wants 
to pay the total amount rather than bothering 
with the carrying charges and making annual 
payments. 

Mr. Wilson has a letter from us dated 
Nov. 16. It really doesn’t make sense that 
when a person comes along a few weeks late 
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and then attempts to pay what was due at an 
earlier date that he is not able to do so. 

I am sure it must upset some arrangement 
made between the ministry and the munic- 
ipality. I suppose, from the point of view of 
information, the ministry probably wants to 
know what the carrying charges will be and 
what will be the record as far as prepayment 
is concerned. These are bookkeeping arrange- 
ments. 


I can see that it would be a difficult task to 
handle a number of total payments in dribs 
and drabs. In other words, if you had 50 or 
100 people who, over a period of a year say, 
after the works were installed and com- 
pleted said, “We want to pay the whole 
thing,” this may be difficult for the munic- 
ipality, in arranging its financing, for the in- 
formation and accounting of the ministry and’ 
in arriving at the total figure which the gov- 
ernment must receive as a result of the loan 
arrangements with that municipality and all 
that sort of thing. 


It would seem to me there must be some 
way whereby we can accommodate this man 
in spite of the fact that changing the proce- 
dure generally would result in sort of a book- 
keeping nightmare, if you know what I mean. 


Mr. McCague: Okay, I can understand 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I will certainly look into it 
and see if we can help Mr. Wilson, because 
the time factor here is very short. He was 
required to make the payment in October. He 
probably attempted to pay up four or five 
weeks later. Whether we can arrange some 
sort of settlement for Mr. Wilson I'll look into 
and get back to you. 


Mr. McCague: Thank you. The problem 
being as you explained it, I wonder if it 
mightn’t be a thought to consider opening 
those things up every five years or so for 
people who might want to prepay. I don’t 
know how big a nightmare that might be 
but it seems to me your ministry is always 
short of money and if you can get back some 
of that which is lent it might help you. 
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A couple of municipalities have been asking 
you about sewers; Creemore is one. You may 
not have the correspondence there but I want 
to read ithis one sentence to you, “I regret 
to have to inform you that the combination 
of insufficiently high priority rating for the 
proposed works and Ontario government 
funding restraints means that our ministry 
cannot undertake to carry out these works as 
a ministry project.” 

That would look like a fairly dead project. 
How dead is a project when you make that 
statement? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There is always a certain 
amount of flexibility. What is the project—is 
that sewers or water? 


Mr. McCague: Sewers. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Is it on any list we have? 
Do you know the cost of the project off- 
handP 


Mr. Sharpe: I don’t think we have had a 
request officially for this, have we? 


Mr. Mierzynski: Not to my knowledge. 
Mr. McCague: You do. 





Mr. Mierzynski: We do have a request for 
a water project which was received yesterday. 
It was received only yesterday—the resolution 
of council was received yesterday. There was 
a request for a project a number of years ago 
but it is not current to my knowledge. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What’s the diate of that 
letter you read? 


Mr. McCague: February 16, 1976. It says, 
“Your municipality’s request to our ministry.” 


i Hon. Mr. Kerr: Have you a project num- 
5 
er! 


Mr. McCague: No. My main question is— 
with a statement like that in a letter when 
need a municipality like that apply? I guess 
when they are in drastic need? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think the situation has 
been basically that a municipality will apply 
for a project, whether it’s water or sewers, 
a certain assessment of the situation in that 
community is made, there is a decision as to 
whether to clean up existing problems such 
as well contamination or septic system over- 
flows. ‘Whether it’s a matter of accommo- 
dating growth, development. Sometimes an 
MBR rating is applied to the project. If it’s 
low and if we know that because of financial 
constraints and because of existing commit- 
ments a letter of that kind would go out, 


expecting a reaction from the municipality, 
then this appraisal will be made and if the 
project is approved then you get into design 
and financing, the costs, engineering, even 
then, before there is an agreement with the 
ministry, there is no assurance that it’s going 
to go ahead on a particular date. In the last 
year or so we’ve been dealing with the rather 
urgent areas where they have a high MBR 
rating and to try and accommodate those 
areas. 

I think that letter shouldn’t completely 
discourage Creemore. J think they should 
follow it up with the region—that would be 
central region, in your area—and give them 
another little prod. 


Mr. McCague: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
On the Angus sewers, you had a different 
kind of letter for them, one that gave some 
encouragement in 1977 and 1978. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: This is the township of 
Essa? 


Mr. McCague: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, at the present time 
the design is under way. Test drilling has 
been completed. We're awaiting the results. 
The MBR rating is fairly high on this. It is 
a water supply and distribution facility. It is 
quite possible that this would go ahead in 
the next fiscal year. 


Mr. McCague: Thank you. One short ques- 
tion: Beeton water? 


Hon. 'Mr. Kerr: That’s a problem there, 
isn’t it? Apparently the problem here has 
been these wells. Some of the biological con- 
tents in some of the wells have caused some 
concern in that area. The prescence of high 
ammonia, iron and manganese levels resists 
chlorine treatment. I’m told now that the 
problem has been solved by the itreatment 
facilities that have been installed. Is that 
right, Mr. Barr? 


Mr. Barr: Yes, one of the questions of the 
councillors when they met last with the 
minister was a report on our work, which 
has been ongoing for a number of years now. 
T guess it’s known to them, and probably to 
yourself, Mr. McCague, as one of the most 
difficult waters to treat in Ontario, because 
of all kinds of chemical characteristics and 
interference between each other in the vari- 
ous treatment processes which have been 
tried. The report has just gone to council 
now. 


Mr. McCague: As of what date do you 
know? 
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Mr. Barr: About a week ago, a week to 
10 days ago. 


Mr. McCague: It didn’t get there in time 
for their all candidates meeting I don’t think. 


[2:15] 


Mr. Barr: Tt may not have. It summarized 
and set out the procedures which we’re con- 
fident, if they follow, can supply ‘adequate 
water on a consistent basis. There is. still 
some further work being continued by 
our people. The main thing there is to main- 
tain some consistency in the quality of water. 

We've had a number of interferences with 
reactions between the various treatment pro- 
cesses and the chemical characteristics of the 
water, but we feel now, with a fair bit of 
success in the operation and the chemicals 
being recommended, that we can maintain 
a much improved quality of water consis- 
tently. 


Mr. McCague: I don’t think that is evident 
to the people now. I think you can probably 
understand their frustrations. I grant you, if 
they turn on their 125-gallon per minute 
pump they have some problems, whereas the 
smaller ones aren’t so bad. 

It seems to me they've been bouncing from 
pillar to post over the past year. As soon as 
you feel you get the water cleaned up, then 
you say that the mains are dirty. They flush 
the mains and by the time they get the 
mains flushed, then the water is dirty again. 
They've been going around in circles, and I 
would have to say they've been very patient 
in the past year. 

What they are getting out of their taps 
basically is mud. Nobody in the town, I don’t 
think, is washing their own clothes, unless 
they happen to be a rusty colour, without 
some kind of treatment in their homes. In 
fact most of them are going to other places to 
do their wash. I don’t think there is an 
unstained sink or tub in the town. 


I just hope that you’re correct when you 
say you think you have the problem cor- 
rected. The resources of the town are pretty 
well done and I think the ministry is going 
to have to consider taking it over if it isn’t 
corrected very shortly, 


Mr. Barr: Yes. I think there is a request, 
just received, from the municipality asking 
us to take over the waterworks. 


Mr. McCague: Are you approving any sub- 
divisions where the sewage system is not in 
yet and where the subdivider agrees to pre- 
service it, the lot being 15,000 square feet 
with septic tank, and then cut in half when 
the services come? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, I think we’re doing it 
up in Kapuskasing where we are under way 
with a treatment facility. I think it’s a lagoon. 
We've allowed some partial subdivision to go 
ahead and have approved some of the lots in 
the proposed plan with the condition there 
not be a building permit issued and/or the 
house occupied and connected to the system 
until the expansion is completed. 

This is a difficult thing to do. We have a 
hard time monitoring that sort of situation, 
because once the plan is approved we don’t 
have that much involvement in the subdivi- 
sion, We have done that when there is an 
obvious need for housing and an obvious 
need for some growth, where the subdivider 
has waited an unreasonable length of time 
and where we have been the cause of the 
hold-up because of lack of funds available 
to the municipality to complete the works. 

In that case, we have tried to accommodate 
subdividers and the municipality while at 
the same time making sure that the partial 
subdivision does not come on stream prior to 
the completion of the expansion so that it 
would exceed the capacity of the existing 
works to the effect that untreated sewage 
would be into the receiving waters. 


Mr. McCague: Would you agree that the 
people talking about Aquarobic systems seem 
to emphasize that these work on much smaller 
lots than a septic tank, when in fact many 
of the health units are asking for the same 
amount of tile bed for Aquarobic as they are 
for the customary system. Their explanation, 
and it seems to make sense, is that you still 
have to deal with the same amount of water; 
it seems to me that there’s something mis- 
leading about what we hear about the 
Aquarobic systems. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: I’m going to be very frank 
with you. I’ve got a running battle going on 
with officials in my ministry about Aquarobic. 
I think there’s too much negativism associated 
with this particular type of treatment. I think 
we should encourage it more. I agree, from 
my own lJayman’s eye, it would seem that 
where you have a self-contained treatment 
facility, you don’t necessarily need the same 
size lot as you would for a septic system. 

After all, Aquarobic is for a particular situa- 
tion and usually it involves an area where a 
communal system is too expensive in the long 
term and septic systems aren’t necessarily 
appropriate. If the requirements are the same, 
really there is no choice. 

I'm going to let Mr. Barr or Mr. Sharpe 
comment on that. In the meantime, I might 
say that in the last year we have approved 
700 Aquarobic units. It’s improving, no ques- 
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tion, and the use is expanding. The cost is 
high. 

I think one of the things my people worry 
about, and to me it’s a legitimate concern, is 
that the people realize that it is a costly in- 
stallation. Were talking about $3,500, 
roughly, for this system. It’s a big investment 
for any homeowner, and there are annual 
inspection charges or maintenance charges of 
about $100. In the event that, at some point 
say within three or four years, the munic- 
ipality decides on a communal system, which 
would be rather expensive and for which that 
homeowner may also be charged, I suppose 
we feel we have some responsibility to make 
sure that the homeowner realizes what he’s 
getting into and knows the whole picture. On 
that basis, then, he can go ahead. 

Basically we are in favour of this. It means, 
in many cases, that we can prolong a heavy 
investment on behalf of the province in an 
area and the main thing is that it’s treating 
sewage properly rather than an inadequate 


septic system or holding tank or something 
of that kind. 


Do you want to comment further on that? 


Mr. Barr: There’s just one slight correction, 
for the record. The 700 units you’ve just 
quoted are for the— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Two years, I’m sorry. 


Mr. Barr: —two years, 1975 and 1976, pro- 
jected by the company. 

I think maybe it should be shown in the 
record that the septic tank regulation which 
controls the installation whether it is of con- 
ventional systems or Aquarobic or these pro- 
prietary systems, does not set out lot sizes. 
The dimensions are from wells, buildings, 
property lines and so on. 

In the field, we look somewhat differently 
at the existing lot; which may have a build- 
ing on it or may not, it may be vacant. The 
Aquarobic systems occupy less space in terms 
of dimensions; the unit, particularly the filter 
bed, is much smaller than in the conventional 
system. 

We look upon the installation of those 
types of systems for smaller lots in a much 
different way from how we look at a new plan 
of subdivision where there may be many 
choices, other than being specific about a 
proprietory or Aquarobic type of installation. 

In the new subdivisions you may find the 
planning people in particular, and the health 
unit people who approve these systems, look 
upon a new subdivision with a larger lot as 
being capable of supporting a conventional 
system which, in terms of the cost, is some- 


what cheaper in some areas. The purchaser 
of that lot then has a choice, rather than 
reducing the size of the lot, which makes it 
only suitable for an Aquarobic; but then 
there’s no choice to the subsequent pur- 
chaser. We and the field people look at an 
existing lot versus a new lot in a different 
frame. 


Mr. McCague: What I have run into a 
couple of times is an undersized lot where 
the requirements for tile bed were the same 
for both the septic tank and for the Aquarobic 
system. If they are right in that, I think a 
lot of what is being said about Aquarobic is 
misleading. 


Mr. Barr: The other thing that is also 
looked upon is that on a smaller-sized lot, if 
there is a failure of either the conventional 
system or the Aquarobic, what we have then 
is the problem of replacement. Normally it’s 
the filter bed rather than the unit itself that 
should be replaced, not in the same location 
but adjacent. If the lot becomes smaller, this 
becomes a very difficult situation to correct 
in the future. 


Mr. McCague: You must have had a press 
conference with the people of my riding 
because they talk just the same way. I am 
sorry to hear that. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You mean your medical 
officer of health? 


Mr. McCague: Yes. Anyway, after all that 
bad news, I would like to thank you and 
report to you that every house in Alliston 
with the exception of three on a private lane 
has sewers available. On behalf of them, I 
would like to thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Bang your table. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Makarchuk. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What good news have you 
got for me? 


Mr. Makarchuk: A whole pile here. I think 
we will start with your treatment projects on 
the Grand River. Remember again that’s one 
of our favourite rivers. Could you at this 
time give some indication when, not neces- 
sarily the Brantford area but the communities 
upstream, will be more or less treating most 
of their sewage that is currently being dumped 
into the Grand? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Can you name some specific 
communities? 


Mr. Makarchuk: You have a list. I didn’t 
bring down my computer print-outs which 
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list the ones where there is some fecal and 
BODs and so on being dumped, in Guelph, 
Elmira and so on. Is there any kind of a 
programme at this time to ensure there is at 
least secondary treatment in all the com- 
munities on the Grand? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The _ people 
whispering that we have. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s what I like to hear. 
I just want to know when it’s going to come 
to full fruition. 


here are 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As the hon. member knows, 
between the Grand River Conservation Au- 
thority and our own studies we are con- 
tinuously monitoring the quality of the water 
in the Grand River. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Not the GRCA, they are 
not doing it. In fact they shy away from 
doing anything with the water quality. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Some of the work has been 
done, I think, with MNR; and MNR is prob- 
ably doing it. When there is an application 
for some sort of a structure, a dam or what 
have you, this is always part of the considera- 
tion, part of the study andi planning of any 
new structure of that kind. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The direction between the 
MNR and GRCA is okay. If we build dams, 
we will have more water to dilute the sludge. 
That is the operating philosophy in that area. 
What I am trying to find out from you is that 
instead of building dams to hold back water 
so that we can augment the flow in low flow 
periods, what is being done in terms of en- 
suring that the stuff that is dumped into the 
river has been treated properly? 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: In all these municipalities 
there is some kind of treatment facility or 
treatment plant now, whether it is primary 
or secondary or tertiary. There is continuous 
sampling going on. The effluent from the 
community or through that plant is meas- 
ured. If the effluent deteriorates to the point 
that it’s a problem, if the capacity of that 
plant is not sufficient to handle the community 
or any growth in that community, then that is 
made known. The municipality then is told 
that certain corrective measures have to be 
taken. Then we get into the question of a 
provincial project or a municipal-provincial 
project and the financing, design and con- 
struction of that. 


[2:30] 


Mr. Makarchuk: I understand the procedure 
you are talking about. It’s unfortunate that I 


haven't got my print-outs to give you the 
exact communities that are dumping stuff in, 
but somewhere in your department your offi- 
cials have said that you are working on some 
programme to try and eliminate the pollution 
of the Grand to a certain extent. The first 
question is, what sewage treatment plant plans 
have you got on stream for development along 
the river? The second thing is, of course, that 
you have got things like storm sewers that 
are being used as sanitary sewers and so on 
that flow into the river. I think the city of 
Guelph is a major contributor in that depart- 
ment, 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have got Brantford 
township, I see, that— 


Mr. Makarchuk: They are not doing any- 
thing. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: For the next fiscal year, a 
project is starting there. You say Guelph has 
a problem with storm sewers? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you know anything 
about that, Colin? 


Mr. Macfarlane: Guelph is in the middle 
right now of developing a new technique of 
treating water from the community. It is a 
process known as nitration, which holds out a 
great promise of treating water relatively 
cheaply as an extension to their present 
secondary plant. Kitchener is in the middle of 
an expansion right now of their plant, so that 
its capacity to treat water is really much im- 
proved. Waterloo is on the brink of ex- 
pansion. The Elmira plant has been unloaded 
to some extent by improvements in the Uni- 
royal plant. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That was one of the major 
polluters there. 


Mr. Macfarlane: Yes, Uniroyal has, since 
last spring, put in carbon column filters to 
remove a great deal of its contribution of 
contamination to the Canagagigue Creek, so 
it has removed some of the loading which it 
applied to the Elmira plant in the past so 
that more is available now for municipal ex- 
pansion. It might be as well if we detailed 
some of these to you separately town by 
town. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Do you have at this time 
some target date when you would be able to 
say that 95 or 98 per cent of the sewage in 
the area upstream, or the sewage in the Grand 
River drainage area, is being treated? Can you 
give that kind of a commitment by some year? 
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Mr. Macfarlane: Yes, I think in the context 
in which the question is posed, the year that 
is going through my mind at the moment is 
about 1980-83, that sort of period. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have some commit- 
ments with the International Joint Commis- 
sion on all the streams and! tributaries and 
those areas flowing into Lake Erie, for ex- 
ample, and that’s one of the reasons why we 
have got the Grand River study that is going 
on at the present time. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I am sure, Mr. Minister, 
you are aware of the Montrose dam argument 
that’s developing in the area. One of the rea- 
sons for the dam, besides flood control, is 
that it will be used for water augmentation; 
in other words, both for dilution of sewage 
and, also for—well, when it is diluted then it 
will be easier to treat for the communities 
like Brantford which takes the water out of 
the river downstream, and there is a great 
deal of resistance on the part of the people 
living in the area towards the dam. 


If you concentrated it, it may be something 
that you have to look at very seriously. If 
you compare the costs of ensuring proper 
sewage treatment as a result of which you are 
not that concerned about flow augumentation, 
that the water that is flowing is relatively 
clean and therefore could be treated relatively 
easily, then you may not have to go ahead 
with the dam. This is why I suggest that 
perhaps some upgrading of the priorities for 
the sewage treatment plants along there, aside 
from the environmentalist arguments, would 
make good economic sense. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The only thing is, I think 
this is usually part of a package. Where you 
build a dam, as you say, and it involves flood 
control and water augmentation, this assists 
in the treatment and dilution of the effluent 
that comes from a very busy waterway, 


I know the answer would be to have highly 
sophisticated, modern tertiary treatment plants 
in every community along that waterway, 
with phosphate removal and! the latest of 
everything. But that’s difficult to do in every 
community. It takes time. It may be that a 
total programme could involve the type of 
water augmentation that the Montrose may 
contribute, as well as the needs that the 
authority feel are necessary in respect to 
controlling soil erosion, flooding and that sort 
of thing. There is maybe even some recreation 
involved in there; I don’t know. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I think that is a major 
point; there is a great deal of concern about 
recreation. The river runs through a highly 


industrialized area, with probably close to a 
million pecple living either adjacent to or 
fairly near to the river. It could be used for 
recreation. The fact that you can thin out 
the crud by releasing water from behind a 
dam is not improving the recreational facility— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That crud— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Basically what they want 
is to have that water in a condition that you 
could use it for recreational purposes. That 
would be the ideal situation. That was the 
promise you made a few years ago and, of 
course, we're still being promised this thing. 
Certainly, though, it would be the ideal situa- 
tion up there. 


If we sat down and examined the costs of 
putting the proper treatment plants as opposed 
to the cost of people having to drive miles to 
other areas of recreation and related that to 
the local recreational industry it could generate 
—the idea of boating up the Grand and so 
on—I think we’d probably find it’s not that 
expensive. It would be nice to have in On- 
tario one stream where you've turned back 
the tide of pollution. 


The other matter of concern relates to 
Brantford township, where there seems to be 
some confusion at this time. When they 
signed a contract with the city of Brantford 
for Brantford to treat their sewage, the town- 
ship was going to pay the city something 
like $6,000 every three months for use of the 
sewage treatment plant. I understand now— 
at least this is the information I have, and 
I stand to be corrected—that this money is 
actually paid by the province; it’s not being 
paid by Brantford township. Could you clar- 
ify that for me? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I can get that information, 
but I would assume that this is a provincial 
project that is subsidized by us and amortized 
over a period of time and paid back— 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, I’m sorry. This is dif- 
ferent. You are paying a certain amount for 
the local sewers; I think it’s more than $1 
million in total funding. But are you paying 
them $6,000 every three months, which they 
in turn transfer to the city of Brantford for 
the use of the city of Brantford sewage treat- 
ment plantP 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I wouldn’t think so. If we 
are operating the plant, then we would be, 
yes. If the township is operating the plant, 
then they would pay that. But you must 
remember that any moneys we pay are tied 
up in our financing arrangement with the 
townships. If the cost of this project is around 
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$900,000, which it is, I would assume that 
roughly 25 per cent of that is borne by the 
ratepayers within that municipality. We are 
subsidizing the difference. Twenty five per 
cent is paid off over a period of time. That 
money you are talking about, the $6,000, 
would be included in the overall operating 
cost of this project and the financing would 
be arranged accordingly; isn’t that correct? 


Do you want to elaborate on that? 


Mr. Mierzynski: This is a municipal-type 
project versus a provincial-type project, the 
difference being that this is a mortgage 
arrangement rather than a utility provision we 
have entered into here. We do not operate 
the facilities. These are local sewers which 
are under construction with the treatment 
being in the town of Brantford. I believe the 
figures you have quoted or the principle you 
have explained would be different because 
this is a municipal type—it’s a mortgage ar- 
rangement rather than a utility arrangement. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Are we paying the $6,000? 
Mr. Mierzynski: I don’t believe so. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s the crux of the 
whole question here. The answer is either yes 
or no. I was saying we would be paying it 
under certain circumstances but if it’s a mu- 
nicipal project, as you are saying, we cCer- 
tainly shouldn’t be paying the $6,000. 


Mr. Makarchuk: This is it. This is the 
understanding. When the city of Brantford 
entered into negotiations with the township 
to provide sewage treatment for them, the 
understanding was that they would be paying 
a certain amount of the cost of the operation 
of the sewage treatment plant, There seems to 
be some information that that’s not the case 
and actually the province is paying this thing. 

What grates on us in Brantford is that you 
have refused to give us the 15 per cent fund- 
ing for an extension to our sewage treatment 
plant. Here, in the other situation, you are 
giving them $6,000 when the local taxpayer, 
who should be carrying some of this load, 
is not carrying anything. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I see here a note regarding 
this development, dated September 28: 


“By the minister’s approval, stage 3 con- 
struction is financed by the township and will 
be reimbursed by our ministry when funds 
become available.” 


Mr. Mierzynski: The arrangements with the 
township, as far as the agreements are con- 
cerned, are for capital works only and not 


for operation. That’s the first part of the 
question that was asked earlier. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I’m sorry; I didn’t hear 
that. 


Mr. Mierzynski: As a point of clarification 
with respect to the agreement between the 
ministry and the township, the agreement is 
for the capital cost only and not for the 
operation of the works. The operation agree- 
ment is between the township and the city. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What is our involvement 
in the capital cost? 


Mr. Mierzynski: It’s on a reimbursement 
basis. It’s 30-year financing under the munic- 
ipal scheme rather than 40-year financing, 
as I was trying to explain before. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Can I just clarify what 
you are saying? You are going to reimburse 
it for the sewers but you are not paying the 
township $6,000 every three months which 
is what the township turns over to the city 
for treatment of its sewage at the Brantford 
sewage treatment plant. Is that correct? 


Mr. Mierzynski: We are not paying the 
township for anything to do with operating 
costs whatsoever. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Okay. Would you check 
that out? Tl check back with my people 
and find out if this is the situation. 


The final thing I wish to touch on is, of 
course, the denial of the grant to the city 
particularly when the city fulfilled all the— 
I’m sorry; before the gentleman goes away, 
he'll make sure to send me a copy of the list 
of all the projects on the Grand and the dates 
they are coming inP Thank you very much. 

On the denial to the city of Brantford of 
the 15 per cent funding—earlier the minister 
said that where the city is involved in pro- 
viding low-cost housing and good planning 
is not deterring housing or anything of this 
nature, you certainly would provide funding. 
Brantford fits exactly into that category. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: When did I say that? 


Mr. Makarchuk: When you were referring 
to the city of Burlington earlier this— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That was money from the 
Ministry of Housing to encourage a certain 
type of housing development. In Burlington 
it was multiple housing, high-rise and OHAP 
projects. 


Mr. Makarchuk: We've got exactly the 
same thing. We have OHAP. We have high- 
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rise. We have multiple housing. We have at 
this time space for 7,000 housing units on 
stream or available. In other words, there’s 
draft plan approval and so on for these pro- 
jects. It sort of boggles the mind tto think 
that Brantford is one of the few communities 
in Ontario which haven’t received one bloody 
red cent from your ministry for sewage treat- 
ment services. Not one cent. 


[2:45] 


Here, where the city has taken on an obli- 
gation to provide treatment for another 
municipality, because of urban-rural squabbles 
and so on and a developing health problem, 
the city has agreed to provide services for 
them. This is being extended for other rea- 
sons. Those people in Brantford have to 
undertake a $9-million expansion of a sewage 
treatment plant and you refuse to provide 
your share of financing according to your 
own regulations. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: To set the record straight, 
we built the plant in the first place a few 
years ago under the financing arrangements 
of that day. Like Windsor, Brantford has 
been attempting to get the 15 per cent sub- 
sidy that we pay for regional plans. Brant- 
ford isn’t a region and Windsor isn’t a region. 
The 15 per cent subsidy only applies in those 
circumstances. I realize that Brantford is pro- 
viding treatment to municipalities outside its 
boundary, but it has to make an arrange- 
ment with, for example, the township of 
Brantford for the services that it provides the 
township. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Just a moment. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Let me finish it. Youre 
only kidding yourself if you think that there 
is any great saving or any great benefit in 
the long run to the citizens of Brantford, 
regardless of who happens to pay for that 
plant. One way or another it’s out of the 
public purse. All I’m saying is there isn’t a 
programme whereby if a municipality such 
as Brantford or Windsor decides to finance 
cand build its own plant with its own plans, 
with its own consulting engineer and its own 
design and operate it, we have any type of 
grant or financing in circumstances such as 
that unless the plant, as I say, is within a 
region. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Have you got your section 
6 of the Ministry of the Environment regula- 
tions? If you haven’t, I’ll read them to you. 
It says: “Eligible recipients: Two or more 
municipalities. Conditions and procedures: 
Two or more municipalities must be involved, 
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with existing built-up areas.” Brantford meets 
those criteria exactly. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you want to comment 
on that, Mr. Barr? Do you know the section 
he’s reading? 


Mr. Barr: I know the section he’s reading 
but I don’t know the financial arrangements 
between Brantford city and Brantford town- 
ship. 


Mr. Makarchuk: There is the section. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Are you sure that doesn’t 
apply to regions and restructured municipali- 
ties? 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, it doesn’t say regions. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Does it say restructured 
municipalities? 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, it does not. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You mean where two mu- 
nicipalities get together? You're talking about 
a sewage treatment plant here. The sewage 
treatment plant was completed. It was after 
that that the township wanted a sewer sys- 
tem to connect into that plant. I wonder if 
that’s in tandem enough to qualify under that 
section. 


Mr. Makarchuk: We're talking about an 
expansion to the existing plant. Were not 
talking about the plant which you _ built. 
We're paying for it, every cent. There’s no 
provincial money. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: There’s no great advantage 
to it, 


Mr. Makarchuk: There’s 


money. 


no provincial 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: In other words, if Brant- 
ford has $9 million, why wouldn’t you recom- 
mend it go ahead and pay for it? What is the 
saving to the people? 


Mr. Makarchuk: The saving to the people 
is that 15 per cent of gross capital costs is 
provincial funding. The saving in this case to 
the people of Brantford would be something 
like $1.3 million. That saving for a city the 
size of Brantford is a sizable saving. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Cockbum or Mr. Jack- 
son of the legal department, can either of you 
explain this section and why Brantford 
wouldn’t qualify? 


Mr. Cockburn: I think the only explanation 
I can put on it, from the limited amount of 
information I have, is that the expansion is 
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not being done by us. Is this correct, just 
so I can straighten this out? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, that’s right. 


Mr. Cockburn: Has it been done or is it in 
process? 


Mr, Makarchuk: It’s in the process. We 
have to go ahead and do it. 


Mr. Cockburn: It’s in the process of being 
done. Normally, the applications made for 
that type of thing are submitted after the 
municipality has the project under way. It’s 
not an advance type of financing, it’s paid 
after the fact. 


Originally, it was restructured municipal- 
ities, I think, which has been said; it was for 
the case of one or two municipalities, com- 
bined with a common treatment works. I 
think if the application was made now on 
that basis, knowing that Brantford township 
recently has reached this agreement with the 
city of Brantford, I think probably it may be 
eligible. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Okay, I’m glad to hear 
that. Perhaps we should reapply. The mayor 
has been to see you; I was at the meeting, 
you were there. Really, conditions haven't 
changed. When we were there the existing 
agreements were in effect; we agreed to treat 
the sewage from Brantford township and 
that’s exactly what we're doing. The costing 
has probably changed; it’s gone up. 

The original application was made, or 
should have been made, by Mr. Beckett, 
because that was the time when the letter 
was written to him by Walter Gigg and 
nothing’s happened. That’s the situation right 
now—the city is providing it. 

Again, the city is providing housing. We’re 
not cutting back, we're not denying housing 
or anything like that. We’re in an area which, 
in terms of percentages, has probably had 
the largest growth of any community in On- 
tario because of industrial expansion and be- 
cause of the proximity of Nanticoke. 


There is this kind of pressure on the com- 
munity. Here is a community which can 
provide that infrastructure for people to 
locate, but you in your department refuse to 
provide assistance. The city went into it with 
the understanding—they read your regulations 
and they checked them out; there have been 
numerous phone calls and letters. It has been 
checked out with you. In good faith they 
proceeded with it and then you tell them no. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Are you suggesting—this is 
important, I would think—that the expansion 


of the Brantford plant was done to accommo- 
date the township? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Absolutely. That’s exactly 
it. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Then I don’t know why the 
ministry has been writing letters turning 
Brantford down in view of what Mr. Cock- 
burn has said. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Are you prepared to re- 
examine the situation? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Very well, I will convey 
that information to the city of Brantford and 
we will proceed. That is all I have. 


Mr. Bain: I would like to raise a point of 
personal privilege. On November 29, I asked 
the minister a question about tracing the 
sewage problem in Round Lake to the new 
sewage plant in Kirkland Lake and he re- 
directed the question to Mr. Fry. Mr. Fry 
said he would attempt to have something for 
us by 4:30. Obviously he wasn’t able to 
assemble the information by 4:30 on No- 
vember 29, and yesterday commitments in 
the House prevented me from being in the 
committee. I would assume that perhaps 
today we would be able to get that informa- 
tion for the committee? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Will we have that before 
we adjourn today? We'll try to get that for 
you. 


Mr. Bain: 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I wish you fellows would 
write a few more letters before the estimates 
asking for information, rather than coming 
in and wanting something tabled during the 
estimates. It’s a little inconvenient because 
most of the people who get that information 
are here. 


Okay. Thank you. 


Mr. Bain: Unfortunately, sometimes when 
we write letters we don’t get the exact infor- 
mation but when you're here we can say, 
“Thats not as clear as wed like it,” and we 
can ask supplementaries. 

I like this occasion when we can—we could 
have six months elapse before we get the 
information, this way we only have a day 
elapse. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Never. You get it the next 
day usually. 


Mr. Gaunt: The information I requested on 
the Whitchurch-Stouffville landfill site isn’t 
available, but I understand will be later on 
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this afternoon. I gather from the previous dis- 
cussions we've had here that the tests and the 
hydrocarbon analyses on the municipal wells 
indicate there’s absolutely no hazard to the 
drinking water in that particular area from 
that landfill site. That being the case, I won’t 
pursue that matter any further but I will be 
interested in getting the information. 


In respect to municipally-treated water, ap- 
parently in the United States there are indi- 
cations that birth defects may be caused by 
pollutants common in the public drinking 
water systems resulting from the chlorination 
process. I’m wondering if the ministry has 
actually isolated the substances that react 
with chlorine during the water treatment to 
produce the chloroform. I think there were 
tests done on water systems across the prov- 
ince which indicated that Belleville had some 
traces of chloroform that were higher than 
most. Even in Toronto it was discovered that 
their water contained chloroform as well. Has 
the ministry isolated those substances? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you want to respond 
to that, Paul? 


Mr. Foley: In 1975, I think, the ministry 
commenced examination of drinking waters 
specifically for chloroform and the other by- 
products of the haliform reaction. The results 


were released in the press release to which 
you referred. 


Since that time, in terms of a programme 
to look at methods of elimination, we initially 
examined the current water treatment pro- 
cesses that are commonly used in the province 
—coagulation, sedimentation and filtration—to 
develop systems, utilizing this equipment, 
which would remove those materials which 
when chlorinated, produce these end _ prod- 


ucts. Internally we completed that work about 
a month ago. 


Specifically, you mentioned Belleville, 
which was one of the supplies that we used 
in that work. The other one we were particu- 
larly interested in was Cayuga. In both of 
these cases we find that we can remove the 
material and effectively reduce chloroform 
levels to the range of about 20 parts per 
billion. This work is being done on a lab 
basis and will now be moved to our pilot 
plant. If it proves to be feasible on that basis 
—and here the feasibility concern is that we 
have to make some estimate of the capability 
of plant operators. We're really talking about 
a chemical plant in terms of operation and 
complexity and whether it is going to be suit- 
able for application on a full scale. 


The status of that programme is that we 
are now moving to pilot scale. If that works 
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out satisfactorily, we will probably then ap- 
proach Belleville, or possibly Belleville and 
other communities, for a full-scale trial. We 
would instruct them in how to carry out the 
procedure, then leave them alone to see if it 
can be done by the staff in the plants at the 
present time, which is one of the problems 
of implementing it. 

There are other approaches being taken— 
and IJ think I referred to them yesterday—in 
the use of other disinfectants. The problem, 
as I outlined it then, is that we don’t know 
what the adverse products are that are pro- 
duced by these other means. We ourselves, 
in the present programme, are looking prin- 
cipally at ozone. Other jurisdictions are ex- 
amining other things, meaning ultraviolet 
light and chlorine dioxide and combinations 
of these. 


[3:00] 


Mr. Gaunt: Thank you very much. I want 
now to turn to a matter having to do with 
Sudbury’s primary water supply. As I under- 
stand, they get it from Lake Wanapitei. 
There’s a problem arising there. I believe 
your ministry has allowed the installation of 
a $7 million water treatment plant which 
provides the major water supply for the city. 


At the same time, the Ministry of Natural 
Resources has allowed several claims in the 
area to be picked up. I believe Hollinger 
Mines is now intending to drill for uranium 
under the lake. It seems that there certainly 
could be a potentially dangerous situation 
develop there. Has the ministry done any 
studies with respect to the possible effects 
of drilling for uranium under that lake and 
what those effects might have on the drink- 
ing water supply of that city? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We haven’t done any 
studies in respect to Lake Wanapitei and 
Sudbury. It is my understanding that the 
plans of MNR are very much in the prelimin- 
ary stages. I would suggest that if the drilling 
is anywhere near the intake pipe of that 
particular plant, there will have to be an 
approval from my ministry before the drill- 
ing will go ahead. 

I am not sure if there is a problem there. 
For example, there is drilling in Lake Erie for 
gas, and at one point in the Lake St. Clair 
area we have rigs in the lakes close to intake 
pipes for treatment plants for the communi- 
ties around that area. 


As I say, I am not sure what MNR’s plans 
are, but certainly even without a $7 million 
water treatment plant, if there is any possi- 
bility that the drilling will result in leakage 
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of uranium into that water supply the drilling 
would be prohibited. 

The type of rigging they use for under- 
water drilling of uranium and all of this 
sort of thing would have to be considered. If 
there is leakage or loss of that metallic com- 
pound, certainly that would have some effect 
on any decision to allow them to go ahead in 
Lake Wanapitei which up until recently was 
a source of drinking water for a lot of 
people even without the treatment plant. 


Mr. Gaunt: I understand there was an 
order by the Deputy Minister of Natural 
Resources under The Mining Act, dated 
November 17, 1976, which has frozen any 
more staking of claims under the lake. There 
are still, however, some claims already staked, 
and that are being upheld, which will permit 
Hollinger to drill on those claims. They won't 
be able to pick up any more claims but they 
can still drill on the claims they have now. 
It seems to me, in view of the established 
fact that uranium has a great potential as a 
cancer-producing agent, this kind of thing 
should be viewed very seriously because it 
could have far-reaching effects on the water 
supply of the city of Sudbury. This is where 
they get their major supply of drinking water. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s right. There’s no 
drilling going on there now for uranium in 
Lake WanapiteiP 


Mr. Gaunt: No, not now. But there is a 
potential, it could happen. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Gaunt: Apparently Hollinger Mines in- 
tends to drill on the claims it now holds. It 
can’t get any more claims, but it is going 
to drill on the claims which it now has. 


Hen. Mr. Kerr: That’s the type of thing 
we catch under The Environmental Assess- 
ment Act, which you can appreciate. 


Mr. Gaunt: If you can catch it under The 
Environmental Assessment Act, fair enough. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Fry, do you know any- 
thing about that? Do you know anything 
about the staking of claims for uranium in the 
Lake Wanapitei areaP 


Mr. Fry: I don’t know too many of the 
details of this. I am aware that Hollinger 
has staked claims and that our industrial 
abatement staff in Sudbury has met with 
Hollinger and with the representatives of the 
city with respect to this matter. All I can 
say at this point in time is that if it were to 
proceed, either one drill hole or two, we 
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would want full details and would ensure 
that adequate precautions were taken; or that 
there would be no threat to either the cot- 
tagers’ water supply or the city water supply. 
At this point in time I have no details as to 
the proposal. 


Mr, Gaunt: I just think the ministry should 
certainly be alerted to the potential dangers 
of this situation and should keep a very 
close eye on it. 

The Canboro disposal well has been beaten 
to death and I don’t want to prolong the dis- 
cussion on that matter any further, other 
than to respond to what was said this morn- 
ing. Since we have done, really, no research 
in Canada with respect to deep well disposal, 
particularly in the Cambrian formation at 
various depths, nor have there been any 
studies done, apparently, on any of these 
wells after periods of two years, I am won- 
dering if it wouldn't be a good idea for the 
ministry to accumulate some expertise in this 
area and do some of these tests. Apparently 
phenyl occurrences in fluids reached the sur- 
face in the Sarnia district, which suggests the 
upward migration of wastes. I think we 
should be taking a look at it. 

I was reading a paper over the lunch hour 
which people by the name of Simpson and 
Lennox produced in 1974 which noted the 
possibility that the first Canadian record of 
an earthquake was produced by fluid injec- 
tion at Snipe Lake, Alberta, in September, 
1970. 

I think these are some things that we 
should be looking at and on which we should 
be doing some research here in Ontario or at 
the federal level to see what effects this type 
of action has, Certainly we know very little 
about the physical and chemical behaviours 
of waste in the subsurface environment, be- 
cause we don’t have any studies to indicate 
what happens down there when you pump 
these substances down, albeit at fairly deep 
levels. However, when those substances are 
shot down there under differing degrees of 
pressure and temperature, I think they have 
potentially dangerous effects, I say potentially 
dangerous effects, and with that in mind I 
think it would be well for us to do some 
monitoring on the effects of waste injection 
in this way. 

I would hope the ministry would take a 
look at that and consider it. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I am not satisfied with the 
capability we have in this area. We need 
more research, we need more expertise. We 
have the experience of the wells in the De- 
troit formation, as the hon. member men- 
tioned, in the Sarnia area. We should have 
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more information on the Cambrian type of 
proposal for Canboro in terms of the poten- 
tial that may exist from the mix. I’m sure that 
information must be available and I’m sure it 
would be made available to the environmen- 
tal assessment hearing before it’s concluded 
in Canboro. 


We know generally what metals are being 
pre-treated at Tricil, for example, and the 
effect of the pre-treatment and of the ulti- 
mate disposal in Canboro, Assuming we will 
regulate to some extent the types of metallic 
substances, as the hon. member says, what is 
the result if there is a mix going down a 
lined disposal well? Is there any effect on the 
subsurface in any way? I think we're going 
to have to have that information for this hear- 
ing, let alone for our own benefit. 


Mr. Bain: Mr. Chairman, I’d like some in- 
formation from the minister dealing with the 
Temagami water and sewage project. As I’m 
sure the minister will recall, I discussed this 
with him last year. This has been a problem 
that’s gone on now for, I believe, well over 
10 years. The community of Temagami, the 
old town itself, has been attempting to get 
a proper facility for a number of years. The 
problem has become more acute in that the 
pollution in the lake itself is being aggra- 
vated. 


The minister may not be aware that for a 
number of years many people in the commu- 
nity felt that because there is rumoured to 
be a valuable ore body under the old town 
itself, the government and the mine company, 
Sherman Mine, were in some way in collu- 
sion and they were attempting to hold back 
on water and sewage facilities in an effort 
to squeeze the people out of the community 
and get them to move to the new townsite 
which was established when the mine was 
first opened. 

Fortunately the government has been at- 
tempting to allay that fear in the last few 
vears and, perhaps coincidentally, before the 
last provincial election the government an- 
nounced that there would be a water and 
sewage project for Temagami. The people 
were happy to hear that, but the project has 
not materialized yet. There still is no con- 
struction and no construction dates. 


Apparently the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment has been suggesting to the people in 
Temagami that some form of Aquarobic ex- 
perimental system would be suitable and that 
this system would be zood for Temagami in 
that it would be less expensive than the tra- 
ditional water and sewage system. I have 
been told that the local people have grave 
reservations about any sort of experimental 


system, They are worried that the system it- 
self would not function properly and that if 
the system was installed and wasn’t working, 
they would end up holding the bag and 
would have to put out a lot of money to try 
to patch it up and make it work but it never 
would work properly. 

'That’s their first fear. The other fear is 
that the system, as discussed with them, 
allows for very limited expansion; there 
would be almost no development in Temag- 
ami beyond what presently exists. They 
don’t feel this would be ‘acceptable in that 
they would like to be able to have more 
homes in Temagami itself. 


Could the minister tell me exactly what 
status the Temagami water and sewage pro- 
ject has at the moment? Then perhaps we 
could get more details. 


[3:15] 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Before I do that, I want to 
correct an impression that the hon. member 
has left. The ministry suggested Aquarobic; 
the town turned that down. In fact, it is the 
town that is suggesting the system that we are 
going ahead with; that is, the low-pressure 
communal sewage system which consists of 
individual grinder pumps in each particular 
residence which discharge through small dia- 
meter force mains, either directly, or through 
a common larger force main, to the sewage 
treatment facility. 


The benefits of this system are listed as 
follows: Shallow bury and hence lower cost, 
especially where there is a lot of rock. 
Secondly, it is a layout which permits direct 
connections without the necessity of allowing 
rigid grid patterns; and it has lower operating 
costs, since the flow is less than a conven- 
tional system. 

As I say this system was brought to the 
attention of our ministry. I believe there is 
a similar system in a community in New- 
foundland. Temagami retained J. F. Mac- 
Laren, consulting engineers, who apparently 
are satisfied that this system will work and 
submission was made to my ministry for ap- 
proval. This has been reviewed and approval 
has been given in principle along with certain 
changes. We had recommended some type 
of lagoon system, but because the township 
wanted to go with this proposal we have 
approved it and it’s now under final design. 
We've got funds allocated in the estimate for 
the next fiscal year of about $1.25 million. 
Construction should start next year. 


Mr. Bain: Next summer then. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 
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Mr. Bain: You've said that you prefer a 
lagoon system. That would be a traditional 
system then without modifications, or what? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We had at first suggested 
both Aquarobic and lagoon. The Aquarobic 
system could be expensive—this is something 
we pointed out to the town—because of the 
topography in that area and the heavy rock 
and the problem of getting adequate lot size. 
Therefore one of the recommendations we 
had as a solution before we were aware of 
this other system was that a lagoon with 
phosphorous removal along with seasonal dis- 
charge to the Snake Island River be utilized. 
Because of the confidence shown by Mac- 
Laren and some success with this method of 
treatment elsewhere, weve approved _ this 
method of treatment and we expect that the 
work will start in April or May of 1977. 


Mr. Bain: The one thing that bothers me 
somewhat is that if this system that you 
refer to as the Newfoundland system, runs 
into difficulty, what sort of obligation will 
the ministry be under to step in with assist- 
ance? The climate in Newfoundland is not 
the same as that in Temagami at all, and 
I'm a little worried about these mains being 
on top of the ground. Although they are 
going to be covered, they are still not going 
to be buried to any great depth. 

What happens if there is difficulty with it 
and it just proves to be a bad experiment? 
What will happen then? Will the ministry 
step in and provide some assistance? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It would be the same type 
of arrangement, I would think. The work 
would have to be done. If it involved re- 
hiring a consulting engineer the cost would 
have to be borne the same way as the finan- 
cial arrangement of the original plant. 

I think it is important that you realize 
that the town refused to go ahead with any 
other type of facility. They hired a consulting 
engineer who said that this system will work. 


Mr. Bain: The improvement district coun- 
cil did. 

Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have given—what do 
we call it, not complete approval? 


Mr. Sharpe: We've given preliminary ap- 
proval on an experimental basis. 


Mr. Bain: But do you fee] the Newfound- 
land system is a good system? 


Mr. Sharpe: We reviewed it fairly thor- 
oughly and we feel that the consulting engi- 
neer, who has had’ experience with this in an- 


other jurisdiction, is from a very reputable firm. 
We have quite a bit of confidence in this 
firm and the design of this system. However, 
we have some reservations because it’s new 
to us. We have never had one in Ontario. 
We haven't operated it, and there’s a certain 
amount of reliance put on the facilities that 
are in each home, which is different than a 
conventional gravity system. 


Mr. Bain: It would appear then that you 
still have some reservations about it? 


Mr. Sharpe: I think we will have reserva- 
tions until it has been built and operated 
satisfactorily. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: These fellows are a little 
extra-cautious. We really have to innovate 
a little more. We have about two types of 
systems for sewage treatment. Theyre very 
costly and they just don’t serve well every- 
where in the province. We've got to experi- 
ment. We've got to try new methods. If those 
new methods will work better, for example, 
in Temagami and at the same time be a 
little cheaper, with the expertise behind this 
approval, I don’t see any reason why it 
shouldn’t go ahead. 


Mr. Bain: I’m not against it. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I know, you're concerned 
about the people, the individuals, the home- 
owners in Temagami. 


Mr. Bain: I don’t want to see them burnt; 
that’s my problem. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I can see some kinks in 
the system that can be corrected. From time 
to time iit may require more pressure pumps 
or things of that sort. I can’t see the $1.25 
million expenditure being a wasted effort at 
all. 


Mr. Bain: How does this system allow for 
expansion? How much expansion can be ac- 
commodated by this system? For example, 
could we add 100 more homes to this system? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think there can be in- 
filling; there can be new homes added to the 
system, the same as you would in a com- 
munal system. 


Mr. Bain: But how many? This is the prob- 
lem. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: To whatever the capacity 


of the system happens to be and the capacity 
of the plant. 


Mr. Bain: This is what I’m wondering. 
What will ‘the capacity be once it’s installed? 
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How much expansion would be allowed by 
that system? What would it accommodate? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I’m told this system con- 
sists of individual grinder pumps in each 
residence which discharge through small 
diameter shallow force mains, ending up in 
the main main and thus the sewage treat- 
ment facility. Do you want to add to that? 


Mr. Sharpe: No, that’s substantially it. In 
answer to your previous question about being 
cautious here, were willing to gamble and 
finance this thing for the municipality. We 
wouldn’t go that far if we didn’t have that 
amount of confidence in it. We wouldn't put 
a nickel in it. 


Mr. Bain: What’s the capacity for expan- 
sion in this system? 


Mr. Mierzynski: The capacity for expan- 
sion is available but it is limited. We have 
had a number of meetings. As a matter of 
fact, I personally attended some meetings in 
Temagami where this was explained. Just as 
a point of information before I complete the 
answer, there was a public meeting in Te- 
magami last night where the system was ex- 
plained to each and every resident who at- 
tended the meeting. I don’t have the report 
on that meeting simply because the man 
who presented it is not back as yet. 

But to go back to the possibility of ex- 
panding the facilities, the facility can be ex- 
panded, but this particular one does have a 
limit. Whereas we would normally design a 
facility with an expansion possibility on a 
20-year basis, we are not designing this 
facility on that same parameter simply be- 
cause of the limits to growth in Temagami, 
which were defined. 


Mr. Bain: What is the limit of the system 
then? How many more homes? 


Mr. Mierzynski: The system provides for 
all the existing homes plus, I believe, up to 
a maximum of somewhere in the order of 80 
additional homes on the present system. That 
is what we envision. It doesn’t mean that the 
system could net be expanded beyond that 
capacity, but thiat is what it’s being designed 
for at the present time. 


Mr. Bain: You mean if you expanded be- 
yond 80 additional homes major revampin 
would be required? You could add to the 
system? 


Mr. Mierzynski: The system is designed to 
be added to since each home is served indi- 
vidually by a small force main. I can’t ‘answer 
the question specifically on the treatment 


facility. We have applied in that regard to 
the Environmental Hearing Board for a hear- 
ing and there is more than one alternative 
available on the treatment. It could be a 
mechanical plant or a lagoon. We are hoping 
that the lagoon alternative may be possible 
here because of the operating costs, which 
we are trying to keep to a minimum. 


Mr. Bain: You mean you don't have a 
plant decided upon yet? 


Mr. Mierzynski: We have the alternatives 
presented to the hearing board for their con- 
sideration—various sites that are possible for 
treatment—and those particular sites could be 
mechanical treatment or they could be a 
lagoon form of treatment. 


Mr. Bain: Where will the discharge be 
from the plant? 


Mr. Mierzynski: If it’s a mechanical treat- 
ment facility—I’m sorry, I don’t have the in- 
formation with me. I don’t know if Mr. Cap- 
lice can help me here or not. I can’t answer 
the question myself. I would have to get 
back to you on that, but I don’t know the 
names of the Jakes there. 


Mr. Bain: Is it going to go into Lake 
Temagami itself? 


Mr. Mierzynski: No. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Where is the location of 
the plant? Do we know where the location of 
the plant will be? - 


Mr. Mierzynski: It has not been set. We 
have three alternatives for consideration, Mr. 
Minister, and we have applied to the hearing 
board for a hearing date to consider these 
alternatives. 


Mr. Bain: The other main question; the 
mechanical plant, then—basically you're just 
going to grind it up or are you going to re- 
duce the pollutant aspect of it at all? 


Myr. Mierzynski: No. The grinder pumps 
are located in each individual home and they 
pump to the treatment facility, wherever it is 
or whatever it is. That is different from a 
normal conventional system where we try to 
pick up most of the sewage by gravity flow 
and deep bury. This system is a shallow bury 
to keep the cost down, as the minister ex- 
plained, and it will be heat traced in case 
of freezing problems, which we are hoping 
we will not have. 


Mr. Bain: I know how much treatment 
occurs with a lagoon, but if you have a plant 
system, what will be the purity of the dis- 
charge? 
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Mr. Mierzynski: This plant or the lagoon 
will have phosphorus removal facilities, so 
itll be a secondary plant with phosphorus re- 
moval facilities as well. 


Mr. Bain: Thank you. One final question. 
What proportion of the $1.25 million is the 
ministry going to cover? What proportion of 
the entire project? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: This is the 75 per cent 
estimate? Yes. 


Mr. Bain: You agreed to cover 75 per cent 
of any type of installation? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Right. Any enlargement or 
correction will have the same financing ar- 
rangement as the base financing arrangement 
or original financing arrangement. In other 
words, we pay up to 75 per cent of the total 
cost and I think it works out to $110 and 
$130 per homeowner. Isn’t that right? In this 
case it’s sewage, so it'll be $130. Right? 


[3:30] 


Mr. Sharpe: No. The basic home-owner 
charge is the level on which the subsidy starts 
to work. George, do you know the figures for 
this particular project? 


Mr. Mierzynski: Yes. To explain the sub- 
sidy, if the typical home charge exceeds $130, 
subsidy starts being applied up to a maxi- 
mum of 75 per cent of the gross capital dol- 
lars of the project, which doesn’t mean that 
costs above $130 don’t apply, as you can see. 
On this particular project, depending on the 
method of treatment selected and approved, 
the cost could range from something in the 
order of $170 per annum per household to 
something in excess of $250. 


Mr. Bain: You pick up 75 per cent of that 
beyond $130 per household. 


Mr. Mierzynski: The typical home charge 
is the combined charge, which takes into 
account the operating cost as well as the 
capital cost to be repaid. But the operating 
cost itself is not subsidized. This is why I 
mentioned that we were hoping that the 
lagoon form of treatment might be the 
selected alternative, because the operating 
costs decrease and we would go into the 
lower figure per home. 


Mr. Bain: If any additional changes would 
be required, you would still be willing to sub- 
sidize for 75 per cent? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That would be the same as 
an expansion, for example, or incurring addi- 
tional cost. These are provincial sewage 
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hi so I would anticipate that that would 
e SO, 


Mr. Bain: Fine. Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. McKessock? 


Mr, Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Mc- 
Kessock is going to speak on the next vote. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you want to carry this 
vote? 
Vote 1903 agreed to. 


On vote 1904, 
programme: 


resource recovery pro- 


Mr. Godfrey: I realize this is the last vote, 
and I would like to say I appreciate the 
co-operation I have had during the estimates. 
Your courtesy in sending me your letters and 
so on has helped me a great deal. 


I want to talk here mainly about waste 
utilization, which is item 1 under vote 1904. 
In order to put it in its proper context, I 
would like to go back a little bit on some 
of the history. You were good enough to 
provide me with a letter pointing out that 
since April 1, 1975, there have been 73 
landfill site applications received, 29 are still 
under review and only three have been re- 
fused. I must presume from that the other 
4] are now in action or about to be in action. 
This means that since April 1975, a period of 
about 20 months, we now have another 41 
landfill sites ongoing. 

In looking over the number of landfill 
sites that are ongoing, and in speaking to 
people around the province, I gather at 
present that six per cent of existing sites are 
being disputed by citizens’ groups and 27 
per cent of all proposed sites are being dis- 
puted by citizens’ groups. This seems to me 
to indicate that somebody isn’t happy about 
the way we are handling solid waste. In 
other words, our waste utilization programme 
leaves something lacking. 

These figures are quite frightening when 
we realize the amount of energy which must 
be generated in citizens’ groups in simply re- 
sisting the landfill sites. In looking over the 
groups that are resisting those sites, I find a 
very interesting collection through all of 
southern Ontario. We might as well begin in 
your riding, Mr. Minister, at Tremaine- 
Britannia, where I understand some 500 
acres are slated at present for a landfill site, 
providing the environmental hearings and so 
on go through. Inasmuch as there has been 
no viable alternative put up to it, I would 
imagine that landfill site will go ahead. I just 
want confirmation from the minister that he 
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is aware of the agricultural quality of. this 
land, which I understand is pretty well all 
class one agricultural land. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I’m quite aware of that. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. And it grieves 
you greatly, I am sure, to cover in the 500 
acres of agricultural land, which is necessary 
because that is the only means we have of 
taking care of the garbage. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I have had 500 postcards 
pointing out to me it is prime agricultural 
land and that it is aesthetically important 
that a site not be established at Tremaine. 


Mr. Godfrey: I can realize your position, 
Mr. Minister, and I’m sure you don’t like to 
destroy prime agricultural land. You'll be 
interested to know I’m sure, that I’m not 
going to support this vote, I’m going to vote 
against it—largely because there isn’t enough 
money in it to do what should be done. I 
warn you at the beginning that I will not 
support this vote. 


Let’s move on to the Peel-Mississauga land- 
fill site. This is the Maple dump, as you know, 
which has caused a great deal of concern 
amongst people. There are just one or two 
things. You are aware of the proposition for 
it; this is a landfill site which is to take care 
of Mississauga, Peel and all the area around 
there. 


I'd just like to read you a quotation from 
a newspaper and get your reaction to it. This 
is from the VRD Times and Conserver—I’m 
not sure what that is—September 10. It 
quotes a certain Mr. Goodhead, at a meeting 
who stated: “His firm now operates four 
landfill sites in the York region. ‘Our Maple 
plan is designed to accommodate all solid 
waste materials from the region of Peel, the 
region of York and Metro Toronto by truck 
and CN rail for a period of at least 30 
years. ” Having put that remark into the 
record I would invite your reaction to that. 
Does Mr. Goodhead have that sort of swat 
that he can say things like that? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, the Maple hearings are 
going on at the present time. They will have 
to be completed. I expect they won’t be com- 
pleted really until well on into the new year 
and then the Environmental Assessment 
Board will then have to make its recom- 
mendations to the ministry based on the 
evidence presented at those hearings—the ob- 
jections, interventions, et cetera. ’m sure Mr. 
Goodhead is aware that anything he says now 
is quite conditional. 


Mr. Godfrey: It would be almost irrespon- 
sible, wouldn’t it? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Could be. 


Mr. Godfrey: He then went on to state 
that his firm was prepared to build, operate, 
and transport waste from a series of re- 
cycling transfer stations. Would this fit in 
with the minister’s plans? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Oh yes, you see for the 
most part solid waste is still a local respon- 
sponsibility for the collection and disposal of 
garbage and waste, So if Mr. Goodhead made 
that remark it fits in, for example, with the 
plans of Metro to build a series of transfer 
stations around the area, which will then 
enable pickup and disposal at a site such as 
Maple or whatever site may be approved and 
licensed. 


Mr. Godfrey: May I ask how many post- 
cards or other types of pieces of literature 
you ve had about the Maple dump? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Very little. What’s your 
objection to it? 


Mr. Godfrey: My objection is to landfill 
sites as a whole, sir. But it’s not my ministry 
that has brought the estimates here. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, I know that, but you 
are talking about Tremaine Road and you 
talk about prime agricultural land and that, 
of course, is a fact. But I wonder if you are 
naive enough to think that we’re not going 
to need sanitary landfill sites for the next 
10 or 15 years? 


Mr. Godfrey: I’m not naive enough, sir, I’m 
skilled enough in the knowledge of this prob- 
lem to be able to tell you—and to convince 
you, hopefully—that we won't need them. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: Well we do. No expert will 
say that all solid waste can be completely 
treated without some residue. 


Mr. Godfrey: Which fraction can’t be 
treated, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Even the dust particles, for 
example. 


Mr. Godfrey: Are you speaking of the fly 
ash? 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: Wes, would you like to 
come up to the microphone and answer that? 


Mr. Godfrey: Are you speaking of the fly 
ash, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 
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Mr. Williamson: There is at least 40 per 
cent of the waste produced in most munic- 
ipalities which isn’t processible at all—dem- 
olition wastes and so on—and that will al- 
ways have to be landfill and always should 
be landfill. 


Of the other 60 per cent there is always go- 
ing to be some process residue and that will 
be greater or less depending on the particular 
process which is used. That again will have 
to be landfill or used for land reclamation, of 
course, if you make a distinction between the 
two things. 


Mr. Godfrey: That’s a very important dis- 
tinction, isn’t it, Mr. Chairman—used for land 
reclamation? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would think, for example, 
if the Maple dump happens to go ahead that 
land reclamation is a very important part and 
phase of that, the same as other pits and ex- 
cavated quarries in various parts of my area. 
We have attempted to include those in the 
whole disposal network but, because of local 
objections and various citizens’ groups, we 
can’t even get that off the ground because of 
the misinformation that is being spread 
around by these groups. 

I think it’s important that we realize there 
will always be, certainly in the foreseeable 
future, a need for landfill sites and abandoned 
quarries and unsightly pits are logical areas 
to dispose of garbage when, at the end 
of that disposal, they can be reclaimed to 
build on them or to use them as recreational 
areas. 


Mr. Godfrey: Would you care to qualify 
that and break it up into industrial waste, 
which includes bricks and laths and things 
like that? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I am talking about solid 
waste generated as a result of a municipal 
garbage pick up. 


Mr. Godfrey: I believe that your associate 
here has just pointed out that there is a very 
valuable distinction between what you have 
just said and what he is talking about, when 
he talks about land reclamation. If you are 
talking about filling in a gravel pit with old 
plaster, old Jathing and so on, I don’t think 
you are going to run into the objections. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Don’t forget I am also 
talking about some type of resource recovery 
—separation and reclamation at a plant. As I 
say, even with a resource recovery programme 
and plants, whether they are front-end plants 
or complete reclamation plants with RDF, 
you still need the sanitary landfill site, Cer- 


tainly under those circumstances the wastes 
that go to that site would be such that it 
could involve reclamation in every case. 


Mr. Godfrey: Would you care to expand 
upon that a little more? Presumably we’re 
talking about an RDF plant. How much of 
the input must be disposed of in a landfill 
site? 


Mr. Williamson: It depends to some degree 
on the end use for the refuse-derived fuel. 
For example, if you are taking the RDF to a 
cement kiln, we would expect that probably 
up to 70 per cent of the total amount of the 
incoming municipal waste could be utilized 
and only 30 per cent would have to be dis- 
posed of. In the case of the “watts for waste” 
project, where the RDF is going to a Hydro 
generating station, probably we are talking 
closer to 50 per cent. 


Mr. Godfrey: Let’s talk about the cement 
plant first. The overage—that is, what cannot 
be used—aside from the RDF, what is that 


composed of? 


Mr. Williamson: At the plant, of course, 
you would also be pulling off all ferrous 
metals so that would also be utilized. 


Mr. Godfrey: Is that 70 per cent? 


Mr. Williamson: No, I am sorry. I in- 
cluded that in the total. The remaining 30 per 
cent would be principally non-ferrous metals, 
some heavy plastics and some organic ma- 
terial, such as yard wastes and so on, which 
wouldn’t be suitable for the RDF. 


Mr. Godfrey: That is, if you went to an 
RDF plant. We are really getting ahead of 
the story. Maybe we come back to this 
gentleman later on. I am rather pedantic; I 
like to develop things in a normal manner. e 
would like to go over the story of what's 
going on with the landfill sites. 

You asked me what my alternative would 
be, and I have already told you. I don’t 
know what your alternative is for the Pem- 
broke site, a township called Alice, where 
they now have a landfill site against a great 
deal of opposition. Did that involve any acre- 
age of good farm land? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I am not aware of the 
Pembroke site. 


Mr. Godfrey: It doesn’t matter. You can 
consider it as rhetorical. I am sure it did; if 
it didn’t, I could say it did and that would 
be just as effective. 

I am very well acquainted with the Picker- 
ing site, of course, and that does involve a 
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certain amount of possibilities of contamina- 
tion of water as we know Duffin Creek runs 
quite close by there. You did receive a letter 
from me and were good enough to answer it. 
I was very unhappy with the environmental 
hearing board that was set up there inasmuch 
as they pointed out there was some upflow 
of the aquifer and all of the waste was not 
going down. I sincerely hope you are going 
to post a bond on that. Indeed, in a letter to 
me you pointed out you would consider doing 
that sort of thing in order to ensure proper 
drinking water. Of course, that won't take 
care of the fish in our stream. We do like our 
trout fishing out at Pickering. That’s some- 
thing I don’t think you get in Hamilton Bay. 
You're invited over any time you want to, but 
wed like to preserve it. 


[3:45] 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have lots of smelt in 
Hamilton Bay. 


Mr. Godfrey: They smell all right. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Smelt. 


Mr. Godfrey: Oh smelt, I beg your pardon. 
Then we might talk about the Scugog dump, 
which at present is in the process of being 
opposed. I’m just reading your medals off 
for you, sir, so you can realize what will be 
written on your epitaph. 

There’s no doubt there’s a major problem 
with regard to landfill sites; the Scugog dump 
is still being opposed and public hearings are 
requested. Then we might go on to Owen 
Sound and the major problem up there—but 
I'm sure you know all these. The anti-dump 
committee had a meeting on October 16 and 
they are concerned about it as well. 


_Hon. Mr. Kerr: They’re probably quoting 
literature from the NDP head office or some- 
thing, aren’t they? 


Mr. Godfrey: Sir? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Are they quoting some 
literature that’s being issued from your office? 


_ Mr. Godfrey: Oh, no. These are newspaper 
clippings and some of our research that tells 
us just what’s going on. You see, garbage is 


one of the hottest items in the country right 
now— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It certainly is. 


Mr. Godfrey: —whether it’s coming from 
power plants, paper plants or what have you. 
I do hope you will realize it is one of the 
major problems we have. I hope you some- 
times sing about the New Jerusalem; you'll 


recall the words of the hymn which point 
out that we must be saved from the satanic 
clouds which are coming over us. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I’m sure the hon. member 
realizes that one of the biggest problems with 
garbage is the amount of waste that is gener- 
ated in the kitchen or created at home. I 
could think of a couple of good “garbage 
gamble” dropouts who should be concerned 
about that, too. You're not one of them, by 
the way. 


Mr. Godfrey: No, we don’t have any gar- 
bage; I’m forced to eat it. 

Then we have the Cornwall situation, the 
Ernestown situation and the Oxford situation. 
I notice you are critical of the dumps there, 
but I would like to get on to the Glanworth 
situation where, as you will recall, there is 
still a good deal of very hot feeling towards 
your ministry down there as to the way that 
landfill site is being operated. I understand 
that promises were not kept. 

Then, of course, we get into such things as 
not only the unsightliness but the absolute 
reality of what goes on with the landfill sites. 
For example, your impact study on the Owen 
Sound situation points out there’s no doubt 
that the pollution originated from the Owen 
Sound sanitary landfill site. Your own report 
says there is no doubt. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s why the city is try- 
ing to establish another site. 


Mr. Godfrey: But what happened along 
the way? I presume, looking through the his- 
tory of this, that you really weren't alerted 
to it until citizens sort of got together— 


Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: I’m just not sure who has 
that area,—but we have been dealing with 
the city of Owen Sound about this site for 
some time now. We've been concerned about 
the leachate contamination there. I'm not sure 
if we imposed some sort of an order on that— 
Mr. McTavish might bring me up to date— 
but I know it’s because of our urging that 
they are finally looking for an alternative site. 


Mr. McTavish: The existing site for Owen 
Sound is in Derby township and it has re- 
sulted in the pollution of at least two wells, 
which are noted in the report—that you have 
in front of you. The city of Owen Sound has 
agreed to the fact that they have polluted 
the two wells and they will make restoration. 
The restoration has taken longer than both 
we and the city would have liked, but it is 
progressing and there will be restoration. In 
the meantime, the city of Owen Sound is 
attempting to establish another sanitary land- 
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fill site. As you mention, there has been a 
lot of opposition to it, and an Environmental 
Assessment Board hearing on the new site is 
probable in January or February. 


Mr. Godfrey: But inasmuch as this was 
first brought to the attention of the authori- 
ties in October 1975, it is now November 
1976, and you are going to have a hearing 
that will drag on and on, I think the people 
up there are really not reassured that all ex- 
pedition is being used in solving this problem. 


Mr. McTavish: The problem at the Derby 
site? 


Mr. Godfrey: The problem with this site 
around which the contamination is at present. 


Mr. McTavish: The problem was estab- 
lished early, as you mentioned, and con- 
firmed through our work by the fall of last 


year. 


Mr. Godfrey: I think the only point I’m 
trying to make—and it’s a very good report— 
is that many people bring this to the atten- 
tion of the ministry but it takes an awful 
long time to get started. It also takes a long 
time in generating, and I’m sure that we 
must be sitting on a time bomb with many 
of these landfill sites. You refer in this report 
to the generation of methane gas and other 
types of noxious gases. What research has the 
ministry conducted in what happens with 
long-term landfill sites? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have gone back and 
tested sites that have been abandoned. We 
require these sites to be rehabilitated to a 
certain extent so that there won’t be the 
leaching and contamination that may result, 
mainly from the lack of any supervision. If 
the land lies fallow and is not used, if it gets 
no attention, we want to make sure there 
aren't any further problems. Do we have any 
programme of going back after ‘a period of 
time? Is that what you're talking about? 

Kel, would you like to talk about that? 


Mr. Symons: Mr. Chairman, I was going 
to address this in relation to the work we're 
doing with regard to the IJC in the PLUARG 
programme. Through that programme we're 
looking at pollution ‘associated with land-use 
activities; one of the land-use activities is 
sanitary landfill. 

Through this programme we have several 
contracts with universities and we are exam- 
ining the leachate or the movement of pol- 
lutants through ground water at a number of 
selected sites. The results from these con- 
tracts are not yet available, but certainly 
this will give us greater insight into what is 


happening at sanitary landfill sites with res- 
pect to ground water. 


Mr. Godfrey: In essence, you don’t know 
what’s happening. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Apparently not at tthe pres- 


ent time, no. 


Mr. Godfrey: When will we know what’s 
happening? 


Mr. Symons: Mr. Minister, I think we do 
have a pretty good idea of what is happening 
in many areas, because the movement of 
ground water away from sanitary landfill sites 
goes in some direction. In some instances it’s 
toward well supplies, which may be in rural 
areas; a watch is kept on these well supplies 
to see that there is no degradation of the 
ground water as it reaches the well supplies. 
In other instances the ground water moves 
towards streams, and an eye is kept on any 
water that may come out in the form of 
springs and so on. 

We do know that, as happens in streams, 
a good deal of assimilation takes place in the 
soil.. The soil itself is able to pick up and 
change the leachate; there is bacterial action 
and some modification of the leachate. We 
utilize the natural resources that are there to 
provide purification, 


Mr. Godfrey: If you don’t mind, sir—you’re 
with the Great Lakes and you have this 
knowledge—would you tell me what’s happen- 
ing with the Bay of Quinte? There is surely 
a problem with landfill sites and all types of 
other toxicants going into the bay. I believe 
you said you are associated with Pluarg. Does 
that take in the Bay of Quinte? 


Mr. Symons: I was speaking with particu- 
lar reference to the landfill area. With ref- 
erence to the Bay of Quinte, this would be a 
water resources area and might better be 
addressed by— 


Mr. Godfrey: In looking at the Bay of 
Quinte, which is sinking fast—it’s almost as 
bad as Lake Erie; we have landfill sites all 
around it~are you checking the landfill sites 
around the Bay of Quinte to see if they are 
a factor in the deterioration of Quinte? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What is the particular con- 
cern about the Bay of Quinte? 


Mr. Godfrey: It’s very sick. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you mean lack of oxy- 
gen? 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you think that’s caused 
by the sanitary landfill sites? 


Mr. Godfrey: I don’t know what it’s caused 
by. I just want to know if you are checking 
the landfill sites around the Bay of Quinte, 
which may come up with an explanation of 
why it is dying. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: If there’s a great deal of 
algae, for example, it is caused by eutroph- 
ication, which is probably a result of the 
sewage treatment facilities not being ade- 
quate. 


Mr. Godfrey: I’ve been looking at your 
statement about the sewage in the Great 
Lakes. You give them a pretty good mark in 
phosphate reduction in your report. I’m de- 
lighted to hear that we’re beginning to inves- 
tigate this. Have we checked with the Amer- 
ican sources? They’ve had a good deal longer 
experience with landfill sites than we have. 
For example, is methane gas production a 
serious problem with landfill sites? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: This is something that the 
hon. member for Huron-Bruce raised the 
other day. I’m not aware that it is a problem. 
When we close a site, it is my understanding 
during that rehabilitation stage, before we put 
any kind of a stamp of approval on the 
closure, this is one of the things we look at. 


Mr. Williamson: We’ve been looking at the 
problem of methane, really since we started 
this programme in 1970. In that time we have 
only come across about three or four actual 
areas where methane gas was a problem. 
These were all entirely similar. They were 
areas where garbage had been dumped into 
fairly deep quarries with permeable walls. so 
that the methane moved laterally into base- 
ments of houses which, unfortunately, were 
built adjacent to the landfill. 


In other cases there has been no problem. 
On the checking we have done, we haven’t 
been able to detect methane at the surface 
of a landfill site; it comes out in such small 
quantities over such a long period. 


Mr. Godfrey: Would you confirm that there 
are apartment houses at London which can- 
not be occupied because of methane gas 
seepage? It’s estimated it'll take half a million 
dollars to repair it. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you mean these are 
Spam ent buildings built on sanitary landfill 
sites! 


Mr. Godfrey: Alongside, yes, where the 
methane has seeped in. 


Mr. McTavish: I don’t know if you're re- 
ferring to the one I’m familiar with, but 
there is an old folks’ home, a senior citi- 
zens apartment, built along Mount Pleasant 
Road in London, adjacent to an old sanitary 
landfill site. We have required certain collec- 
tion facilities to be put in as a precaution, to 
collect gas. We have not detected any gas to 
date, but we do know that it was a sanitary 
landfill site. There’s no thought of stopping 
occupancy of the building. 


Mr. Godfrey: Then this is not the one. I’m 
sorry I haven’t the reference immediately at 
hand. What is the experience in the United 
StatesP 


Mr. McTavish: Mr. Williamson can speak 
to it better that I. But in part, their regula- 
tions setting out the 25-year period of time 
to maintain some control on the landfill site 
are a reflection of their experience. 


Mr. Godfrey: They haven’t had methane 
problems? 


Mr. McTavish: I think this is why they 
have the 25-year period of time. 


Mr. Godfrey: Do you think the character of 
the garbage or what’s being put in makes any 
difference? As you know, at present we have 
a lot of hydrocarbons going in, in common 
with a lot of vegetable matter. You've already 
referred to it as kitchen waste. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would think if there’s a 
difference with the United States it must be 
some of McCain’s products, probably fish and 
chips or something like that. 


Mr. Godfrey: We may now be about to 
deal with a different type of pollutant, as a 
result of landfill sites, than we've seen tradi- 
tionally. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I just can’t imagine the 
garbage is any different in the United States 
or that the United States are ahead of us in 
waste disposal. I think probably it does vary 
between municipalities, the same as it does 
in our country. 


Mr. Williamson: The mix is different but 
it hasn’t been substantially different over the 
past 10, 15 or 20 years. We were still getting 
quite large quantities of organic material all 
through that period and it’s the organics 
which deteriorate and become methane. 


Mr. Biggs: Before we leave that, I think 
Dr. Godfrey is talking about landfill sites as 


an all-inclusive term going back into history. 
I think we should call them what they were; 
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that is they were dumps, operated without 
any technical knowledge and without regula- 
tory control. As a result, there’s no compari- 
son between this type of operation and the 
type of operation we would develop today 
with the hydrological testing and all the safe- 
guards that are built in, through public input 
and what have you. I think it is most unfair 
to use the old dump, irrespective of where it 
might be, in Allison, Fraser or what have you, 
in the context of landfill sites. 


[4:00] 


Mr. Godfrey: I agree, Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Biggs is quite right. I would like to hear him 
come back here 10 years from now and 
make exactly the same statement about 1976, 
which is what he will do if he is still here. 
I hope you are still around. 


Mr. Biggs: I am sure I will be able to 
make a positive statement on the safety and 
the wisdom of some of the site selections. 


Mr. Godfrey: I am sure you will. But you 
see, I asked you specifically where in this 
budget you had—and we talked about it a 
bit before—you had your item which talks 
about incentives to reduce garbage? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Where is that referred to? 
Are you referring to something I said? 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes, sir. I brought up the 
matter earlier in my preamble and you said 
we would have to discuss it under this item. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. Where did I use the 
word incentives? 


Mr. Godfrey: I used the word incentive and 
you said you would discuss it here. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. First of all, is that to 
reuse? Is that the word you used? 


Mr. Godfrey: Incentives to cut down, the 
production of garbage. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: J think probably our bever- 
age container regulation is an example of an 
incentive. If we are going to have fewer 
throwaway containers on landfill sites, if more 
people use returnable containers and are pre- 
pared to collect a deposit, this to some extent 
is an incentive. We are working with various 
municipalities which have sanitary landfill 
sites that are filling up and have a short-term 
life span still to go. 

Halton, I suppose, is an example of that, 
where we have agreed to undertake a study 
at our cost to assist in either locating areas 
that may be suitable for sanitary landfill. We 
undertake the studies, the consultant studies, 
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we consider the whole programme, whether 
it should be a resource recovery programme, 
reclamation or a front-end plant, for example, 
transfer stations, all of this sort of thing 
where the ministry is involved and more than 
it ever was before with helping and giving 
some direction to the municipality in the 
future disposal and handling of solid waste. 


I have repeated a number of times the 
financial arrangements we have for the capital 
funding of front-end plants where we will, 
in fact, pay the capital cost of such plants, 
which are expensive, and recover over a 40- 
year period 50 per cent of the cost. That is 
an encouragement. It may not be enough but 
it seems to be an incentive to diversify their 
waste disposal programme within a region, 
for example, rather than to rely entirely on 
sanitary landfill sites. 


We are financing now a number of experi- 
ments; one is in Windsor, for example. This 
is strictly on the basis of methods of collec- 
tion, as has been mentioned before, whereby 
we are at the present time undergoing an 
experiment using different methods of col- 
lecting, with a common container which we 
hope in fact will reduce the collection costs, 
and therefore ultimately the cost of disposal 
of solid waste. 

In London, for example, where we are pre- 
pared to finance and construct a resource 
recovery plant there. You know the situation 
in Metro; we have a full study involving 
Peel, York and Durham, and the experimental 
plan in Downsview, of course, and the “watts 
from waste” proposal in that community. 


A number of studies are going on, result- 
ing in some activity. For example, Kingston 
now has a private facility operated by Tricil. 
At the present time it is really nothing more 
than a transfer station, but it will, in fact, 
have a form of pyrolysis which will allow 
reclamation and _ separation and_ therefore 
some economic return from the recycling of 
waste. 

We are assisting municipalities in finding 
markets, not only in their volunteer pro- 
gramme of setting up depots to handle glass, 
tin and paper but also in the event the mu- 
nicipality itself is involved in paper pickup 
and separate collection of tin and_ glass 
where the resource recovery facility is not 
available to undertake the separation at the 
plant. 

As far as education and information is 
concerned, the advantages to the citizens in 
cutting back on waste and unnecessary pack- 
aging, using composting, all in line with our 
container legislation; this, again, is all part 
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of a programme to reduce waste and also to 
handle it by a more modern method. 

I think I’ve probably said enough at this 
stage to answer the hon. member's question. 


Mr. Godfrey: In my opinion your pro- 
gramme really won’t have much success in 
reducing waste. I can give you a practical 
example. During the last day I’ve received 
these envelopes from your ministry; how can 
you talk about reducing waste when you are 
going to do this? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You ask so much. 


(Mr. Godfrey: Yes, but you just have to 
send it to me in a courier bag, put them all 
in one bag. Look, I’ve got four separate 
envelopes and two courtesies of George Kerr. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Did you get a picture as 
well? 


Mr. Shore: Tell them to come over to pick 
them up. 


‘Mr. Godfrey: Anything to avoid the waste. 


Mr. Biggs: We queried that, and the 
reason given to me was the amount of ma- 
terial Dr. Godfrey had there; they thought 
they might get mixed up. I say this seriously. 


Mr. Godfrey: Never; thank you very much 
for your consideration. 


If I might go on then, I have detailed 
that I think we are losing the fight against 
waste disposal. I don’t think we’re going to 
win the fight at our present rate of reducing 
waste. I point out to you some very inter- 
esting work that’s going on in France where 
merchandise is now put up in no container 
at all, just simple boxes with none of the 
gimcrackery that goes with it, largely because 
it’s been subsidized by the government in an 
attempt to cut down on waste. I think this 
is what I’m looking for from the government. 


But let us go on: I’m concerned about the 
fact that we are getting into—you have a 
great experiment going, you are going to 
open your plant you've just given me a press 
release about—the thing that shocks is that 
we are so far behind in getting that on the 
road, because as we well know there are 
many techniques that are available. I would 
like to talk about those techniques and why 
youre not involved in them at present. I 
rather strongly suspect, drawing from one of 
your reports, that in the past all process 
assessment was based on economics, money 
was the element in any undertaking that was 
to be used in some of the different ways of 
handling waste rather than by landfill site. 


I would point out to you your excellent 
report, which was published by Enviricon, 
I’m sure you're very much aware of it, in 
which they point out the advantages of 
getting into some sort of a recovery-of-energy 
type system. That, I think, is what Id like 
to talk about for a little bit now. 

I know you've read the report and I know 
you already have some reaction to it, but I'd 
like to know, is your presently-announced 
research programme drawn on the Enviricon 
report or what? Is that a previous report? 
How up to date are you in your technology? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think what we're doing 
with the “watts from waste” plant, what 
we're doing with Canada Cement Lafarge in 
Woodstock, this type of thing, recovering 
energy, is pretty well the theme in that report. 
Do you want to enlarge on that, Wes? 


Mr. Williamson: I should point out that’s 
only one of several reports on this subject. 
We have, for another one, an excellent report 
prepared for us by the Ontario Research 
Foundation comparing the energy efficiency 
of four different types of energy recovery 
which should be read, really, in conjunction 
with that particular report. 


Mr. Godfrey: Well possibly you could 
summarize which is the most efficient. 


Mr. Williamson: The Ontario Research 
Foundation examines straight incineration in 
a water-wall incinerator; a pyrolysis process; 
the use of an RDF fuel in a cement kiln; and 
the use of an RDF fuel in a Hydro generating 
station. They found the most energy-efficient 
of those was use of the RDF fuel in the 
cement kiln, the use in the Hydro generating 
station second, the pyrolysis unit third, and 
the straight incinerator fourth. 


Mr. Godfrey: Were they using water-wall 
incinerators? 


Mr. Williamson: They were comparing a 
water-wall incinerator, yes. 


Mr. Godfrey: I’ve been concerned. The 
RDF has several drawbacks to it as well, 
doesn’t it? Did they just compare the ad- 
vantages of generating steam for immediate 
use, on-line use? 


Mr. Williamson: In the case of a water- 
wall incinerator this is really all you can look 
at. In other words the incinerator has to be 
located close to the point where you are 
using the steam, whether for process or for 
distributing. 
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Mr. Godfrey: Is this taken into considera- 
tion by the study? 


Mr. Williamson. It took that into con- 
sideration. It didn’t really take into con- 
sideration the waste management system, 
because of course if you have to locate your 
water-wall incinerator close to the point 
where you are using the steam, that may not 
be the best place, to make it a most efficient 
waste management system, for the collection 
of waste. That was not taken into considera- 
tion in the study. 


Mr. Godfrey: As you recall, the Enviricon 
report pointed out there were those short- 
comings; but on the other hand, if properly 
sited this was the most advantageous way 
to do it. I was very much impressed by the 
fact they pointed out: “If two million tons of 
solid waste were used each annum”—which 
happens to be Toronto’s production, as you 
know—“the reduction in consumption of our 
scarce conventional fuels would be the 
equivalent to approximately 7,500 barrels of 
oil per day.” 

I’m sure you were very much impressed by 
that, inasmuch as it gives employment to 
Canadian workmen rather than Arab work- 
men. That would be a factor you would put 
into the mix when you were considering 
whether you’d do something about this. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That is one method, this 
recovers energy. Then of course we're also 
concerned about the generation of an industry 
involved in, for example throwaway con- 
tainers or unnecessary packaging, the re- 
cycling of glass or tin, reduction in the dis- 
posal of paper. Can that be recycled as you 
suggestP So there are two methods really. 
You are trying to reduce its source and at the 
same time you are using the waste to prolong 
whatever non-renewable resources we have. 


[4:15] 


Mr. Godfrey: What has been the delay in 
bringing this on line? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Pardon? 


_ Mr. Godfrey: Why have we been so long 
in bringing these experiments on line? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You mentioned, or some- 
body did earlier, the great experimentation 
or the methods being used in Europe. I think 
we have looked at all those methods. We 
have looked at the plant that exists in Ger- 
many. We have looked at plants in the States 
that we have been told are all the sort of the 
millennium in handling waste. In the United 
States, SWARU is one of the examples of the 
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modern efficient way of reclamation and re- 
cycling, and we know here that it’s just not 
working efficiently. It has a capacity of about 
1,000 tons a day or 800 tons a day and it is 
being utilized at the figure of about 200 a day 
or something like that. Do you want to en- 
large on that, Wes, why there has been some 
delay? 


Mr. Williamson: There are of course just 
two projects on line or coming on line right 
now. One is the experimental plant in Downs- 
view. The other is the “watts from waste” 
project. On the experimental plant, we re- 
ceived approval to proceed with the concept 
of that plant in 1972. We then had to, as 
Mr. Kerr has pointed out, look at all the dif- 
ferent processes available and develop the 
details of a concept for a plant of this kind, 
which is unique, and then, of course, pro- 
ceed to design it and get it built. We had 
hoped that it would be in operation about six 
months earlier than it actually is, but even 
with the delay I think it has proceeded fairly 
quickly compared to other plants. 


Mr. Godfrey: Do you have a final plan for 
it, the present experimental plant? Do you 
have a final plan for itP Are you not in 
evolution? For example, have you decided 
what your back end is going to be? 


Mr. Williamson: There are a number of 
back ends in this plant. It is not just a front- 
end plant. We are separating ferrous metal, 
glass and to some degree non-ferrous. We are 
burning the separated light fraction to pro- 
duce heat for the plant which is a back end, 
and we are utilizing the organic fraction with 
sewage sludge to produce compost, which 
again is a back-end process in our jargon. 
We are at the moment looking at different 
types of pyrolysis processes contemplating 
that we may at some point, when the plant 
is in full operation, consider adding one as 
an additional module. 


Mr. Godfrey: With pyrolysis, that has a 
much higher use of the input. You have far 
less left over. 


Mr. Williamson: That is true to some 
degree. There are also some disadvantages. 
We feel that its best use would be for a 
separated organic fraction of the garbage and 
in conjunction with material separation. 


Mr. Gaunt: A supplementary, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may—excuse me, Mr. Godfrey—I am 
just wondering, is it possible with that plant 
to actually set up another module so that 
you get the production of methanol as a 
back-end component? 
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Mr. Williamson: The plant has been de- 
signed for this purpose so that an industry 
or a government or government agency can 
add such modules and, of course, this can be 
done at the fraction of the cost we require 
to build a complete plant for the same pur- 
po:e. This was one of the reasons we actually 
started to build the plant, so that this could 
be done. The answer specifically to your 
question is yes, it could be done. 


Mr. Godfrey: What is the budget for this 
project? 


Mr. Williamson: The total cost of the plant 
will be $13 million. 


Mr. Godfrey: If I said to you because of 
Stephen Lewis you can have $50 million, 
would this speed up the process? 


Mr. Williamson: Not in the slightest. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You would be throwing 
away about $25 million. 


Mr. Godfrey: If I said to you that the 
emergency nature of this is such that we 
cannot wait until you have finished your 
l:ttle experiment here and there, that we have 
to move forward a little faster. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Then you are asking for a 
magic wand. 


Mr. Williamson: The minister has already 
stated that we have already offered the six 
municipalities to provide them with the total 
capital cost of constructing plants. We have 
already spent the funds to do the initial 
design of those plants and these are now 
being considered by the municipalities. It is 
entirely up to the municipalities now. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We may have to sweeten 
the pot. In other words, instead of collecting 
or recovering 50 per cent of that cost, maybe 
were going to have to pay the total capital 
costs. Maybe also we're going to have to get 
into the whole business of a waste marketing 
board in the event of separation of waste, 
paper, metal and glass. Maybe it will have 
to come to that, I don’t know. 


Mr. Godfrey: It would certainly save you 
money 10 years down the road, I maintain. In 
looking at the production of energy, which I 
consider to be the best use for garbage, on 
page 9.7 of the report which was done on the 
solid waste management for the regional 
municipality of Durham in August, 1976, they 
had considered putting a steam-generating 
plant into General Motors—you will recall 
weve had correspondence on this—and de- 
cided not to go ahead. Although the economic 


feasibility of such a steam-generating plant 
and the advantage of not having to develop 
a landfill site were all gone into very thor- 
oughly, MacLaren and Company recom- 
mended they not proceed with this because 
“due to the low summer demand, certain 
problems concerning staffing of the General 
Motors boiler plant would exist.” Does that 
seem like a reasonable sort of recommenda- 
tion? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes; I think at that time 
there was also consideration of a similar 
facility in Toronto. It was not exactly the 
same, but you're probably aware of the To- 
ronto and district heating study. The idea 
was to have a steam plant on Pearl Street 
which would integrate four group heating 
plants, those of Toronto Hydro, the Hospital 
Steam Corporation, the University of Toronto 
and Queen’s Park; we'd all be in one district 
heating system, which would be a refuse-fired 
steam plant to provide a cheaper source of 
heat. 

That is getting off the ground now. I think 
we're putting a certain amount of faith and 
emphasis on that, trying to get four or five 
entities together to agree to something. The 
city and the province have signed an agree- 
ment on the integration of these four plants. 
I’m hoping, once this is completed and we do 
have the single refuse-fired plant, that this 
will give us a great deal of information re- 
garding any saving from this type of heating 
system, the amount of refuse that will be 
available when it is being trucked in from the 
whole Metro area and whether or not we can 
move into other areas with this type of a 
system. 

As I say, you believe in creating energy; 
but as you know, the purists don’t want to 
burn anything. You'll remember the great 
garbage gamble. If you talked about burning 
newspapers, it was horrors with those people. 
Everything has to be recycled and reused. I 
agree with you that incineration, in my 
opinion, is better than landfill. The problem 
is cost. Owen Sound is the great example. 
We recommended incineration for Owen 
Sound as they have the industrial land avail- 
able for that. But you try to convince them 
they should be paying $10 a ton rather than 
$3 or $4 a ton for disposing of their waste. 

I suppose we're all into this whole question 
of subsidy, helping the municipality if we 
think the difference is worthwhile. Maybe 
there should be a programme of financing. 


An hon. member: That man is smoking a 
pipe. I just saw some smoke. 
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Mr. Chairman: Dr. Godfrey, I’d just like 
to remind you that each party is allocated the 
same length of time and your time is up. 


Mr. Godfrey: Ill just finish off then, Mr. 
Chairman. I’m concerned the minister wants 
to wait until the Toronto district heating 
study is finished. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s finished. 


Mr. Godfrey: No; I mean until you can 
see your cost savings, when you’ve already 
paid a lot of money to have MacLaren tell 
you what your cost savings are, I hope you 
didn’t pay them for this report, inasmuch as 
they passed up that Ajax steam plant which 
is acting now and you have now had to call 
a special inquiry. 

Just to finish off, you have a great many 
reports put on your desk, which must be very 
expensive to the taxpayer. What do you do 
in a case where somebody has done a report, 
such as MacLaren has, on the advisability of 
using steam generation, and not gone to a 
working steam generating system which feeds 
56 customers, 70 buildings, three high rises, 
a high school, Chrysler, Reed and a lot of 
other people, and didn’t even bother going 
to them to see if they would be interested 
or if it was feasible to put the steam into 
their plant. Do you sort of chastise these 
fellows or do you give them further contracts 
or whatP 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We are not completely 
happy with that report. 


Mr. Godfrey: How do you express your 
unhappiness? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Personally. 
Mr. Godfrey: Oh, I see. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: Old Jimmy is around’ every 
day, you know. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Bain: Mr. Chairman, if I could just 
raise a point of privilege. The minister will 
remember when we were discussing Temag- 
ami I prefaced my remarks by saying water 
and sewer project for Temagami, but our dis- 
cussions seemed to focus almost entirely on 
sewerage. I would just like a point of clarifi- 
cation, I assume we were talking about a 
water and sewerage project? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I’m not aware of the water 
component of that. Are we involved in water 
in Temagami? 


Mr. Sharpe: They have asked for water 
but we are only involved in sewage at this 
time. 


Mr. Bain: Would it not be cheaper to 
install the water and the sewerage at the 
same time? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Would you use the same 
type of system for water? 


Mr. Sharpe: You would if youre digging a 
common trench; when you are in rock you 
do the excavation once and then you can 
put both systems in at the same time and 
it is cheaper, Otherwise, you blast the rock 
out once and then you have to do it over 
again for the water. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Have we had an applica- 
tion from Temagami for water? 


Mr. Sharpe: There is some indication that 
they want water but we haven’t got a project 
now with them for water. 


Mr. Bain: Wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
install the water mains at the same time? 


Mr, Sharpe: It definitely would when you 
are in rock. 


Mr. Bain: Which is what you are talking 
about. 


Mr. Sharpe: That's right. 


Mr. Bain: Could you take a look at that 
because the project is not going to start 
until the summer? Could the minister take 
a look at that? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: If you are talking about 
another million and a quarter, another million 
and a half dollars, we don’t want to delay the 
sewage project any more than necessary. I 
realize there could be some saving by doing 
them together but, as I say, you are talking 
more money and we are under severe con- 
straints with our construction budget. 


Mr. Bain: Could you take a look at it and 
if it is such that you would have to postpone 
the project to install water as well as sewer- 
age, well then by all means go ahead; but 
could you just take a look at including both 
of them? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, I think probably what 
we could do is suggest to the municipality— 
the initiative has to come from the munic- 
ipality—that we work out some figures, work 
out some savings, and I suppose the con- 
sultants would be involved in that, in the 
event that we went ahead with the water as 
well. We have made a commitment to ad- 
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vance this sewer project because of the 
problems with septic systems and things like 
that, It’s a matter of having the funds in the 
next fiscal year for both projects. It’s quite 
possible we could go ahead with one and 
start the other immediately after and it could 
involve two fiscal years. That may be pos- 
sible. 


Mr. Bain: You will take a look at it? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, I think we can follow 
that up and discuss it with the municipality. 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Minister, you are 
quoted in Civic Magazine in June 1976 as 
saying we are trying to encourage less use 
of landfill sites, and I was glad to hear you 
say just a minute ago that maybe there should 
be some system of financing set up to en- 
courage other forms of waste disposal. Mr. 
Godfrey said garbage was a hot issue. We, in 
our area, as you know, would like to make it 
a hotter one, and wonder if the government 
would encourage rural communities to use 
incinerators. Due to the fact that nobody, of 
course, wants landfill sites any more, at least 
if incinerators were used we could cut the 
landfill site by some 70 per cent. Then the 
material that would be buried after the in- 
cineration process would not be of a nature 
that would run off and contaminate wells, 
or Georgian Bay in the case of the proposed 
Owen Sound-Sydenham site. 


[4:30] 


In our area we get more than our share 
of rain and snow. It’s just impossible to use 
a landfill site without some runoff and seepage 
problems running to the neighbours’ farms 
and water systems. No matter how good a job 
you try to do of the landfill site, there’s just 
too much moisture available at certain times 
of the year. The time to inspect these land- 
fill sites is during a rain or just afterwards. 
When it’s nice and dry they look fine. 

If this garbage was run through the in- 
cinerator it would solve a lot of problems. As 
I mentioned, it would take only about a fifth 
of the area for landfill sites and it wouldn't 
attract rats and seagulls. There wouldn't be 
the paper blowing around you get now and 
the ash maybe could be used for some con- 
struction materials or some fill that you could 
make use of. As for the grants for recycling 
that you offer, Mr. Eric Sanderson, senior 
environment consultant, is quoted in the same 
Civic Magazine of June 1976 on recycling. 
He says: “In almost every case the primary 
problem is competing with traditional mate- 
rial which may be cheaper and easier to 
obtain as well as being better suited in many 
ways to the kind of product being developed.” 


This suggests that at least one expert 
doesn’t think that it is viable at this time. In 
view of the desire to reduce the use of land- 
fill sites and the apparent poor outlet for 
recycling, we are wondering if you would 
consider at least a programme to reduce 
landfill sites by encouraging incineration by 
a grant programme. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you want me to answer 
that now? 


Mr. McKessock: Yes, I wouldn’t mind. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s a funny thing when 
you think of it. A few years ago we had 
incinerators all over the country, these tepee- 
type incinerators. Then we got concerned 
about air pollution, and smoke and smell, 
and we started to clamp down on them and 
as the first thing municipalities started to 
move to landfill. 


In the meantime, we have advanced some- 
what in the type of incinerators that are 
available now, with afterburners. It is a much 
cleaner operation, using bulldozers and 
proper furnacing for incineration, and even 
some separation. As I say, on the cost, 
we've got the situation where municipal coun- 
cils always put garbage collection and dis- 
posal at the bottom of that totem pole, after 
arenas, libraries, roads, schools or what have 
you. When you tell them there’s a choice 
between an incinerator and landfill and the 
difference is as much as $5 a ton, you know 
what their choice is going to be. The incen- 
tive to move to incineration is a restriction 
on using fine farm land. Then there is the 
upholding of our requirements and _restric- 
tions as to the type of land that can be used, 
which is considered by the Environmental! 
Assessment Board to make sure there isn't 
any leaching, that the water tables are not 
contaminated in any way, that the neigh- 
bourhood is not affected by landfill and that 
the whole operation of that site is going to 
be in such a way that for the most part you 
don’t know it exists, except for the odd truck 
going in and out. That is possible. 


Mr. McKessock: That’s why I mention that 
in our area, with the amount of rain and 
snow we get, it seems to be impossible. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think the problems we're 
having with landfill, the amount of objection 
that’s being raised, particularly when one 
municipality wants to use another munic- 
ipality for the disposal of its waste, that 
wouldn’t happen if there was regional’ govern- 
ment. 


Mr. McKessock: You mean there'd be in- 
cinerators with regional government? 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, that there’s more land 
around. 


Mr. Gaunt: They come with the package, 


Mr. Bain: It’s only the people that get 
burned in regional government. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: In our area, as the land 
increases, as it gets more and more difficult 
to establish a new sanitary landfill site, for 
various reasons, municipalities will move to 
other forms of disposal, whether it’s reclama- 
tion, recycling, incineration, front-end plants, 
what have you. Again, we have to assist mu- 
nicipalities. Whether they need more studies 
or not, I don’t know, but we have to assist 
municipalities in reducing their collection 
costs. In some municipalities they have a 
twice a week collection—right in this city, for 
example. To me that’s absolutely unnecessary, 
because when you have twice a week collec- 
tion you are encouraging the proliferation 
and the increase in waste being generated 
at home and you are, of course, doubling 
the whole cost of collection. 


So with our experiment in Windsor and 
some direction from us, more encourage- 
ment, either directly or indirectly, probably 
instead of two garbage collections there could 
be one garbage collection and one separate 
pickup of paper, metal! and glass. That’s going 
on in certain municipalities. Okay, that’s the 
front part. 


What is the ultimate disposal method? 
Theyre getting the message. I think, albeit 
rather slowly, but they’re getting the mes- 
sage that sanitary landfill sites are not too 
prevalent elsewhere, and particularly if they 
have to go outside of their own boundaries 
all hell is going to break loose. Maybe there 
will be some incentive to look to other modes 
of disposal. We’re in research, we’re in ex- 
perimentation, we have a grant system now 
to encourage other modes. I don’t know if 
we can bring these municipalities, kicking 
and screaming, into a more modern method 
of handling waste, instead of the pragmatism 
that exists at the municipal level. Maybe we 
can solve the problem of sanitary landfill, I 
don’t know. But your average municipal engi- 
neer is very cynical about reclamation plants 
and recycling, and he says, “You throw it 
on the land or you burn it, one or the other. 
Never mind getting into these modern, un- 
tried types of contraptions that the ministry 
in Toronto is trying to shove down your 
throat.” 


All I can say is that maybe we're going to 
have to look at our present methods of in- 
centives and financing. We're trying to cut 
costs, were under budgetary constraints. But 


if the arm-twisting doesn’t work, for example 
—and I’m just using this in a very hypo- 
thetical way—if the Environmental Assessment 
Board says to Owen Sound, “No, you can’t 
go into Sydenham,” then Owen Sound is 
going to come to us and say, “What do we 
do?” And we say, “Well, why don’t you look 
at incineration?’ “We can’t afford incinera- 
tion. It means two or three more mills in 
the mill rate. We're talking $12 a ton as 
opposed to $5 a ton. Weve going to need 
some help from you.” Then we're going to 
do one of two things: Weve going to tell 
them to go back and impose that extra mill 
rate and build that incinerator, or we're 
going to have to get into a new programme; 
one or the other. 


Mr. McKessock: I think now would be 
the time to get into a new programme— 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: You would say that. 


Mr. McKessock: —and give these commun- 
ities a 50 per cent grant on incinerators, the 
same as you do for recycling plants. I think 
if a grant was paid existing industries in the 
town might pick this up as maybe part of 
their industry, and use it and recover some 
of that industry. I think this grant will have 
to be there for these industries to look at 
that. 


I think they might well do that. In the case 
of Owen Sound industries are set well enough 
out of the city that they could incorporate 
an incinerator and not cause any air pollu- 
tion. 


The other thing is: Farmers rely on the 
sale of their farm to provide pensions for 
retirement. When a landfill site is located next 
to a farm the value of the farm is less, the 
farmer therefore is going to get a reduced 
pension. He is in effect subsidizing the city 
garbage disposal cost. In a case like that, 
what do you suggest farmers do for relief 
when they are forced to subsidize city gar- 
bage disposal programmes? 

Mr. Sanderson, in that same article, says: 
“Large electrical generating stations fueled 
by refuse and supplying their product to 
electrical utilities are not likely to become 
a reality. It is unlikely equipment costs for 
recovering energy will ever be as low as for 
producing energy from conventional fuels.” 


How much money is now spent on the 


“watts from waste” programme? How much 
has been spent up to this date? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We had $1.5 million there 
last year; I can give you an idea what was 
in for the year previous to that, I hope. 
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Mr. McKessock: Total cost to date; since 
it started. 


Mr. Castel: Approximately $200,000 plus. 


Mr. McKessock: That’s $200,000 plus $1.5 
million in the estimates here. 


Mr. Castel: Yes, the total cost of the project 
is going to be roughly $24 million, which is 
set by ourselves and Metro Toronto. 


Mr. McKessock: This $1.5 million budgeted 
for this year, how is that going to be spent 
on that programme? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: For what programme? 


Mr. McKessock: The “watts from waste” 
programme; the $1.5 million that is scheduled 
for this year, how is that going to be spent? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The plant isn’t started 
yet, so that is mostly construction cost. 


Mr. McKessock: What is the objective of 
this programme? Is it to recover energy from 
refuse; is this the precise objective? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s to recover energy, to 
use waste to generate steam and therewith 
generate electricity. That's basically the 
proposition. 


Mr. McKessock: I’m wondering if I could 
get a report sent to me on the “watts from 
waste’ project with any findings to date and 
the projected course of research. 


[4:45] 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Wes, do you want to refer 
to it just briefly; the member may be satisfied 
with a brief explanation from you. It involves 
Hydro, the Lakeview plant; instead of using 
coal entirely some of the generation would 
be through this special “watts from waste” 
plant. 


Mr. Williamson: The plant is really in 
two parts. The first part is where the waste is 
prepared, where the fuel is prepared from 
the refuse, and this is located in Etobicoke. 
This specially-prepared fraction of the ref- 
use, which is also dried, is transported by 
truck to the Lakeview generating station and 
burned in one of their boilers in conjunction 
with coal, in the proportion of about 10 per 
cent refuse dry fuel and 90 per cent coal. 

In the first stage of the programme the 
capacity will be 800 tons per day of refuse, 
using one of the Hydro boilers, and that 
will be for an experimental period. Subse- 
quently we may extend it to three boilers. 


Mr. McKessock: Thank you. In the bud- 
get there is $7.5 million for acquisition, con- 


struction of physical assets. What are these 
assets? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The experimental plant in 
North York is in that figure, at about $6 
million. 


Mr. Castel: It is $6.8 million. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: And the difference is what? 


Mr. Castel: There is $200,000 for the 
cement kiln demonstration. We have approxi- 
mately $150,000 for three design reports; 
and we had $100,000 reserved for Sudbury. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That study in Sudbury? 


Mr. Castel: That’s right. But most of it is 
for the experimental plant, $6.8 million. 


Mr. McKessock: There is also $2 million 
in the budget for assistance to small com- 
munities. What kind of assistance will be 
given here and what municipalities will be 
receiving it? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I would think that would 
be the programme of assisting with front-end 
plants, is that right? The $2 million assist- 
ance to small municipalities? 


Mr, Williamson: No, Mr. Minister; when 
this programme was announced originally we 
realized that if we were ‘building a front-end 
plant, say in a region like Halton, a large 
region, the smaller municipalities if they were 
going to make use of the plant, would incur 
substantially increased costs for transporta- 
tion and so on to the plant, this was intended 
to provide for that. However, when we car- 
ried out a study into how this could be done, 
we found there would be great difficulties, 
for a number of reasons, partly because ot dif- 
ferent municipal practices, so those haven't 
yet been resolved and consequently this 
money hasn’t yet been utilized. 


Mr. McKessock: Do you suppose we could 
get this $2 million to build an incinerator 
up in Owen Sound? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s a different item, a 
different purpose, but that’s the type of thing 
I said we would look at, no question about 
it. We announced a $500 million, 15-year 
programme last year and to some extent we 
are having trouble spending it. We are also 
having a little trouble getting it, but we are 
also having some trouble spending it. Any 
way we can decide that further financial 
assistance or incentives will get municipali- 
ties to move away from landfill I think we 
should consider. 
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Mr. McKessock: I appreciate that. Envi- 
ronmental enhancement is receiving $220,000, 
what is this project? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s the weed harvesting 
we were involved in up in the Kawarthas; 
and also Hamilton Harbour where we have 
an aeration experiment going on. Money is 
well spent on both of those items. You are 
not going to take that for your damn old 
incinerators. 


Mr. McKessock: I want to leave incinera- 
tors for a minute. The expansion and growth 
and even holding their own of villages and 
towns have been badly jeopardized because 
of delays in sewerage projects. There are 
about five of them in my riding that have 
been postponed. Flesherton is one area. 
They’ve been talking about it for about 10 
years. Tenders were ready ‘to call when this 
programme was delayed on account of finan- 
cial restraints. They can’t get housing. They 
have a site for a senior citizens’ home. The 
school has a problem with the septic tank. 
They are all ready to go to construction. I 
think this is a priority and the money should 
be made available for these sewerage projects. 


We are in a situation now when we ought 
to be promoting our small towns and villages. 
We talk about doing this and discouraging 
the enlargement of our large cities. We know 
we have trouble holding the industries we 
have in our towns right now, and tthere’s no 
hope of getting more unless we have the 
facilities there to handle them. 


Also in Flesherton, the highway improve- 
ment project has been delayed until the 
sewerage work is done because there is no 
use putting down a new highway ‘and then 
tearing it up in another year or two to put 
in the sewers. At the same time, the prices 
of these projects are going up and develop- 
ment is at a standstill. 

Although the Thornbury water system is 
proceeding at a slow pace, it is on its way, 
but they also have a sewerage problem there. 
Here again they would like to put the sewer- 
age line in at the same time as the water 
line is going in in Thornbury so. that they 
only have to go down the street once. If 
they have to wait another year or two to put 
the sewers in, then the streets will have to 
xe torn up again, and it just doesn’t make 
economic sense to do this. From the way it’s 
scheduled now, the water system will be 
going in first and then at a later time the 
sewers will be going in. 

Next I'd like to mention the ‘Hanover proj- 
ect. Hanover met with Mr. Sacco about a 
month ago about their sewerage plant. They 
asked you to consider doing the engineering 
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work for it now so that construction could go 
ahead in 1978. They haven’t heard any re- 
port back from you yet. Have you got an 
answer for the town of Hanover on that pro- 
posal? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You're talking about close 
to $2.5 million. That has a fairly high MBR 
rating. We've got money in next year for 
design and engineering, with the work to be 
started in the 1978-79 year. 


Mr. McKessock: They were asking if you'd 
consider letting the engineering work go 
ahead now. They've met with you and they 
just haven’t had a report back. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know. Was it some 
sort of an arrangement where they would 
pay the engineer and wed reimburse them 
next fiscal year?P, 


Mr. McKessock: That sort of arrangement 
could be made, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The only problem is that 
you don’t really speed anything up if we 
haven't got the actual capital funds until the 
following year. You're kind of hoping we'd 
get that advanced too are you? 


Mr. McKessock: Sure. We know the proc- 
ess is very slow at any time and if you can 
keep it moving at some sort of a pace it helps. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Of those three, which is 
the most important? 


Mr. McKessock: They are all important 
This is why I say in these rural communi- 
ties I think our priorities are a little bit out 
when we haven’t got enough money to com- 
plete these projects. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s because we are 
building all those incinerators. 


Mr. McKessock: Incinerators are important 
too. You may have to steal from other min- 
istries to get this money for something as im- 
portant as these are. When we get sewage 
running down the streets it’s also a health 
problem, plus the fact that we can’t encour- 
age industry to move into these towns. 


Myr. Shore: Maybe the agricultural min- 
istry might give something to it. 


Mr. McKessock: Yes, we might pick up a 
bit of fertilizer. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: In Thornbury we just com- 
pleted construction on a _ lagoon system. 
You’ve got some money this year for water 
and there’s money next year for water. Are 
you suggesting we have to expand the sewage 
treatment facilities now? 
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Mr. McKessock: The sewage pipeline. I am 
suggesting that they should go in at the same 
time as the water lines are going in so that 
you don’t have to dig the streets up twice. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The collector system, that 
sort of thing. 


Mr. McKessock: Efficiency. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. Okay. In Flesherton— 
Bob, there’s not quite the urgency there that 
I can see from our MBR ratings. What is 
this, water or sewers? This $2 million for 
sewers, We had $1 million in for this year. 
What happened to it? Did we spend it? 


Mr. Godfrey: Did you lose it? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I’m sorry, it wasn’t ap- 
proved for this year. The MBR is just 285 
and I am assuming that it is sewage because 
of the cost. I would assume from this that 
your individual septic systems are not quite 
the problem you have indicated as yet. 


Mr. McKessock: They are scheduled for a 
later date, the sewage system. I know the 
water system comes first. I was just recom- 
mending that the sewage system be allowed 
to go in at the same time as the water system. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You were talking about 
Thornbury, weren’t you? 


Mr. McKessock: Thornbury, right. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You mentioned Flesher- 
ton to me and I am just saying that it isn’t 
high priority. 


Mr. McKessock: Flesherton? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, it is not going to get 
under way until 1978-79. 


Mr. McKessock: Yes, but it’s high priority 
to Flesherton. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: And to the llocal member. 


Mr. McKessock: That’s right. They can’t 
go on with any further housing, and as I 
say, a senior citizens’ apartment. Once the 
sewers are scheduled to go in they hold 
everything up until they go in. If they didn’t 
have any at all they would probably be 
better off. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: They probably would put 
in septic systems or holding tanks. 


Mr. McKessock: That’s right, but the sys- 
tem is scheduled and it has been talked about 
for 10 years now and it’s ready to go to con- 
struction just as soon as the government says 
the word. Again, as I say, they aren’t touch- 
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ing the highway project until the sewerage 
projects are going to go in because again they 
don’t want to tear up the roads twice. At 
the same time, I can’t see the efficiency by 
putting these off because the costs are going 
up so much every year. The sooner they get 
them done the better. The main thing with 
these small communities is to get it done so 
that they can continue to grow a wee bit. It’s 
quite evident that if they don’t grow a little 
bit they die. 


[5:00] 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, that’s right. If you 
are talking about a subdivision, a registered 
plan of subdivision, there may be some way 
where, as weve done with some _ other 
municipalities, the planning can go ahead, 
the streets, curbs and this type of thing, and 
even the construction; but no connection 
until the plant is ready to treat some of this 
waste, until were along in the construction 
of a sewage treatment plant. I’m thinking of 
the Flesherton area. 


Mr. McKessock: Flesherton is going to 
have a Jagoon. You are well aware of the 
other two communities, Meaford and Neu- 
stadt, where they can’t sit outside in the sum- 
mertime for the smell in certain streets. It’s 
the same problem. They’re efficient enough 
to know that they shouldn’t repair the roads 
until the sewers are done. These projects 
are already to go to construction just as soon 
as the money is available. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: In Meaford we’ve done 
engineering this year and we'll be ready to 
zo to tender next year. 


Mr. McKessock: Somehow this needs to be 
stepped ahead and the money to become 
available. These should be put at a greater 
priority than other things that are happen- 
ing that don’t appear to be as great a prior- 
ity as these are. 


Hon. Mr, Kerr: Maybe we can get some 
money from the Provincial lottery. 


Mr. McKessock: Right, a good idea. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Change the terms of ref- 
erence; let that big ski resort go ahead up 
there, maybe we can take $2 a tow ticket 
and put it toward services. 


Mr. McKessock: Yes, or get them Wintario. 


Mr. Shore: Mr. Johnson said he would 
give up his allocation for next year. 


Mr. McKessock: Thanks for those com- 
ments, I would certainly appreciate what 
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you can do to move these ahead and pro- 
ceed in the spring. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I know Ill’ be hearing 
from you regularly. 

Mr. Chairman, could we have a five- 
minute break? And it’s not just to have a 
smoke. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, a five-minute break. 
We'll be meeting again at 5:10. 


The committee recessed for five minutes. 


‘On resumption: 


Mr. Chairman: Mr, Williams is replacing 
Mr. Shore. Mr. Williams. 


Mr. Williams: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
want to spend the rest of the time available 
to us applying a Metropolitan Toronto per- 
spective to the crisis we see confronting us 
in the Metropolitan Toronto area as far as 
solid waste disposal is concerned. As I 
started out to say the other day, and in so 
doing stated the obvious, that there are 
really only three main sources open to us as 
far as disposal of solid waste is concerned: 
One is to burn it, another is to bury it and 
then, of course, there’s a variation on that 
which is to bury it at sea. The fourth one 
that has recently emerged, of course, is 
reclamation or recovery of waste, which, in 
itself, offers a part solution. 


As far as the option on the burying is con- 
cerned, that is the burying of refuse at sea, 
I think this is out of the question. I can’t 
foresee the day that the Great Lakes would 
ever be used for that purpose. So when we 
talk about burying solid waste we’re talking, 
of course, about landfill. 

I'd like to, first of all, give a brief back- 
ground picture to this, not that youre un- 
aware of this situation, but in order to put 
the whole matter in perspective and ‘touch 
on the current issues and _ crises as I see 
them and as I think other Metropolitan 
Toronto representatives may perceive the 
situation at this point in time. 


Mr. Minister, as you are well aware, not 
only during your tenure in office as the 
Minister of the Environment, but I’m sure Jong 
before that, you too, living near the Metro- 
politan Toronto area, have been aware of 
the fact that, in fact, Metro Toronto, as far 
as its elected representatives are concerned, 
has been in somewhat of a state of crisis 
with regard to refuse disposal for the past 
20 years. The initial problem revolved 
around the fractured type of municipal gov- 
ernment that we had within the Metropolitan 
Toronto complex, which, of course, meant 


that each individual municipality was en- 
deavouring to cope with the situation on an 
individualized basis. It wasn’t long before 
they realized that they just were not indi- 
vidually capable of dealing with a problem 
of this magnitude. 


So it was after about five or six years of 
effort that the individual municipalities, as 
you know, finally after having had the Metro- 
politan Toronto government assist them on 
a voluntary basis to manage and complete 
the dozen or more landfill sites that were in 
operation throughout Metro at that time, it 
was after that, in 1967, as a result largely of 
the Goldenberg commission report, that the 
Metropolitan Toronto government was given 
the sole responsibility for refuse disposal in 
the Metropolitan Toronto area. 


In conjunction with Metro assuming that 
responsibility, it commissioned a study to be 
undertaken and, in doing so, engaged con- 
sultants in March of 1966. Of course, it was 
the MacLaren firm of consultants that was 
hired. They came forward with a rather com- 
prehensive report on every aspect of refuse 
disposal within the Metropolitan Toronto 
planning area, as it then was, for the next 
20-year period. It’s interesting to note that 
that report has, in fact, stood the test of time 
as to its prognostications, as to its predictions 
and as to the information contained therein. 
The projections at that time were not too 
optimistic, because the consultants made it 
abundantly clear in their report that the 
Metropolitan Toronto area was living on a 
limited time factor as far as fulfilling its 
needs into the forseeable future, with regard 
to solid waste disposal. 


The only facilities that the Metropolitan 
Toronto corporation had available to it in 
those earlier years, from 1967 on, were the 
two major landfill sites in the northwest, 
Thackery landfill site, and in the northeast, 
the Beare Road landfill site. They were sup- 
plemented, and I use the term supplemented 
advisedly, by a number of existing incinera- 
tors in the Metropolitan Toronto area, the 
majority of which were archaic, outdated, 
outmoded and not in keeping with the 
standards that were being laid down by your 
predecessors in the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment, as far as meeting environmental needs 
were concerned. 


[5:15] 


So in fact what the Metropolitan Toronto 
area, with a population in excess of two 
million people, was straddled with was the 
fact that they had two major landfill sites 
and they had three—I stress the term three— 
only three incinerators. Of course we had 
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the Commissioner Street facility, which has 
since been refurbished at a cost of not less 
than $9 million; we have the Ingram facil- 
ity, which was the borough of North York's 
first venture into the field; and then subse- 
quently the building of the Dufferin Street 
incinerator, also in the borough of North 
York, which is I guess the most modern 
faclty, and the only facility that in fact 
has been built from the ground up in the 
Metropolitan Toronto area in the past 20 
years. 


In fact I happened to be a member of the 
North York council at the time when we, 
from that perspective, saw the urgency of 
the situation. I was heavily involved, and in 
fact chaired the committees which initiated 
the construction of the Dufferin Street in- 
cinerator before the responsibility of the same 
was handed over to the Metropolitan Toronto 
corporation. 

So back in the early 1960s we recognized 
the fact that we were, to use the common 
jargon, being boxed in through lack of 
facilities to serve the Metropolitan Toronto 
area; not just parochially, the local borough 
of North York but all of the component units 
of the Metropolitan Toronto area. 


At that time, however, there seemed to 
be some light on the horizon because Met- 
roplitan Toronto corporation was taking its 
own initiative in applying for the necessary 
approvals, zoning, environmental] and other 
related approvals, to build another major 
incinerator in the southwest end of Metro, 
which of course was the Kipling-Horner 
Avenue facility. In fact after protracted 
negotiations and hearings before the Ontario 
Municipal Board, a tentative or qualified ap- 
proval, as you know, was given to that rather 
substantial proposal, which, as I understand, 
at that time would have cost in excess of $20 
million; because that, again, would have been 
more up to date and sophisticated than the 
North York Dufferin Street incinerator. So- 
ph‘sticated and up to date in that, as I under- 
stood, it was to have not only the conven- 
tional components of a large, modern incin- 
erator facility but reclamation facilities built 
into it as well. 


However, that was not to come to pass, or 
at least it hasn't; I’m still optimistic, how- 
ever, that it will in the near future. In the 
meantime, because of certain direction and 
emphasis given to Metropolitan Toronto offi- 
cials by your predecessors, by this ministry, 
it was suggested that new directions be taken 
in the matter. That direction was related to 
rail haul and the terminal points on those 
rail hauls, which of course were landfill sites. 


I guess it was in 1974 when the Metro- 
politan Toronto chairman at that time found 
that that light at the end of the tunnel was 
not to be. While the concept had been ap- 
proved, while it had been costed out, and 
while one of the national rail companies had 
in fact tentatively been selected to provide 
the rail haul service, it turned out, through 
the actions of this ministry and government, 
that the landfill facilities to accommodate the 
solid waste material were being taken off 
stream; and of course that was the projected 
and hoped-for Hope facility. 


As a result of that shift in position by the 
ministry, if I can use that term, ‘Mr. Minister, 
the new avenues the Metropolitan corpora- 
tion thought had open to it were no longer 
available to them. It had been suggested to 
them,—they were told—that they not build 
the west end incinerator, that this new option 
would be open to them; and then it turned 
out, shortly after that, that that avenue also 
was closed off to them. 


None of this, of course, is new or un- 
known to you and your officials, the min- 
istry as a whole has been most aware of, and 
no question concerned about, the difficulties 
that have been arising because of lack of 
adequate facilities, not only the immediate 
but in the short term. When I say facilities, I 
am referring to (a), incinerators; and (b) ade- 
quate landfill sites. 


It is my understanding, Mr. Minister, that 
the incinerators we have operational in Metro- 
politan Toronto today can accommodate not 
more than 25 to 30 per cent of the solid 
waste that is being brought into existence in 
a given year. We're presently up to approxi- 
mately two million tons of solid waste ma- 
terial a year being generated by the popu- 
lation of Metropolitan Toronto. If in fact 
these existing incinerators can only accom- 
modate 25 to 30 per cent of this refuse, then 
obviously we’re becoming much more limited 
in the options. It is recognized at this point 
in time that 40 per cent, approximately, of 
the waste disposal is being handled through 
conventional landfill facilities. 


Thackery Road is virtually completed; the 
Beare Road site, I gather, will be completed 
and finished off, for all intents and purposes, 
in the coming year, and may well be vir- 
tually exhausted now, we're virtually at that 
point. In fact if it hadn’t been for the Pick- 
ering site coming on stream—at least in part, 
and I’m speaking of the Brock west phase of 
the project—Metro as of the first of this year 
coming, 1977, just would not have the facili- 
ties for disposing of its total amount of gar- 
bage on an ongoing, day-to-day and week- 
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to-week basis. You're fully aware of that, in 
fact more so, I’m sure, than most of us, Mr. 
Minister. 

One of the problems that’s heightened the 
one I’ve been referring to, of course, is that 
even with the Brock west facilities and the 
Pickering site as a whole, the 20 million tons 
of garbage that were anticipated to be avail- 
able to be dumped into that site over the 
next four or five years, has been reduced to 
about two thirds of that capacity, that is 
some 13 million tons of garbage, because 
of the constraints imposed by your ministry 
on the use of that site, thereby again short- 
ening the expected term or duration of the 
use of that facility, I would think by at least 
a year, possibly two years. 


Mr. Minister, through these hearings if you 
will, through the estimates, you have been 
referring at great length, and I think justi- 
fiably so, to the number of experimental pro- 
grammes that your ministry is bringing on 
stream, experimental in the sense of solid 
waste recovery programmes. You have re- 
ferred on a number of occasions to the newest 
most sophisticated facility. In fact, a news 
release was issued by your ministry on No- 
vember 26 with regard to the new Downs- 
view resource recovery plant. Undoubtedly, 
that is going to go a long way in trying to 
relieve the pressure that is building for facil- 
ities to meet the immediate and _ short-term 
needs of Metropolitan Toronto. 


However, I must stress, because this is 
where the crux of the problem lies, that no 
one is suggesting that the facility is other 
than research at this point in time, Its per- 
formance has yet to be tested, and how effi- 
ciently it will perform has yet to be deter- 
mined. It has been stated by you and your 
ministry that this new experimental plant will 
provide a transfer station for Metropolitan 
Toronto which will transfer up to 800 tons 
of garbage per day, while the resource re- 
covery facilities within that plant will process 
approximately 600 tons of waste a day in 
two 300-ton shifts. 


I think those statistics alone tell the story 
in that the bulk of the garbage taken to that 
experimental plant will still be handled in 
the conventional fashion. Over half of the 
garbage taken to that facility will be trans- 
ferred from that station, I presume, to our 
existing landfill facility. Far less than half 
of it will be reclaimed under the new experi- 
mental programmes that that plant was de- 
signed to accommodate. It has been men- 
tioned on several occasions that Metropolitan 
Toronto with the assistance of this ministry 
has been building new and more sophisticated 


transfer stations that will handle a greater 
capacity of garbage. In referring to those 
and talking about them at length, it doesn’t 
really come to the crux of the problem, which 
is that transfer stations are simply facilities to 
relay garbage brought there by smaller units 
to be taken by large units to a landfill site 
for burial. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Or to a reclamation plant 
or an incinerator. 


Mr. Williams: The fact of the matter is 
that reclamation is on the short side of the 
percentage figures that exist with regard to 
that facility, which is the only new one on 
stream and about to go into operation. The 
bulk of it will be handled, as I’m stressing, 
in the conventional fashion, when it’s trans- 
ferred from there. I doubt it would be trans- 
ferred from there the short haul over to 
the Dufferin incinerator, so I presume that 
the bulk of those 800 tons a day will—and Id 
like a comment on this by your staff people— 
be going into the landfill sites rather than 
into incineration. 


It would appear inappropriate for the bulk 
of that tonnage being brought up to the 
Downsview site to be shipped those few 
blocks over to the Dufferin incinerator. It 
might as well be taken directly to the Duf- 
ferin incinerator. This leads me to believe 
that that will be virtually almost all taken 
to landfill sites rather than to incinerators, 
otherwise they would be taken directly there 
because of their close proximity to this new 


facility. 
[5:30] 


The other project that is on stream is your 
“watts from waste” which is one that has 
been, properly so, highly touted by this gov- 
ernment and by your ministry. However, I 
do wish to point out that the bulk of the 
cost of that experimental facility is to be 
borne by the Metropolitan Toronto corpora- 
tion. I believe of the $15 million projected 
cost initially, that $10 million of it will be 
Metropolitan Toronto’s responsibility. In fact, 
the senior ]evel of municipal government has 
a very heavy financial stake in that particular 
project, which is yet to get off the ground. 


There is the other recovery programme that 
is proposed for the downtown central core of 
Toronto, to again convert waste into heat and 
provide heating facilities for the downtown 
centre, which is still, as I understand _ it, 
basically on the drawing board and is yet to 
go on stream, and the likelihood of it being 
operative within the next three or four years, 
I would say, is being optimistic at best. 
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Again, I would like to have staff comment 
on that. 

What concerns me is that all of these new 
projects, these sophisticated projects that in- 
volve an element of waste recovery, are the 
direction that we must be going. We all con- 
cede this, but what is not being conceded or 
admitted to, I suggest, is the magnitude of 
the cost, the magnitude of the size of these 
individual projects, the time that it will take 
to get them off the ground, the time that it 
will take to get them built and into opera- 
tion, is running against us to the point where 
the intermediate period is going to leave us 
in a hiatus. 


Even with those four facilities that are 
being proposed—“watts from waste,” the new 
Downsview facility, the downtown facility, 
and one that I understand is being proposed 
out in the region of Durham—those facilities 
combined, according to the new waste man- 
agement study that has been released within 
the past two or three weeks and was also 
through the effort of Dillon and MacLaren 
on a joint consultative venture basis, points 
out clearly that when all those facilities, 
whenever they might be built, are operative, 
they will account for not more than 50 per 
cent of the waste removal in Metropolitan 
Toronto. 


I have to accept those facts and figures as 
being realistic, based on extensive research 
on the matter. I understand Mr, Williamson 
from your ministry is most conversant with 
that new waste management study and he 
may well want to comment and confirm or 
otherwise the observations ’m making here 
this afternoon. Apparently that study simply 
reinforces what MacLaren said 10 years ago 
in their study that was produced for the 
Metropolitan Toronto corporation—that the 
conventional facilities, incinerators, and land- 
fill facilities, at the rate they are being made 
available to us, will not see us past 1981. Yet 
its becoming more and more apparent that 
these new waste recovery facilities that con- 
tain ‘a combination of the conventional and 
the new will not be totally on stream and 
operative until well! into the 1980s. Who is 
going to be responsible for taking up the 
slack? 


At the present time, based on the stance 
taken by this ministry, the only landfill site 
available to carry us through that period is 
the Pickering facility. The only other one that 
appears to be under consideration at the mo- 
ment and which is vested in the private 
sector is the Maple site, which is the subject 
matter of hearings that are going on and, I 
understand, are almost complete. But at this 
point in time, the public sector at the munici- 
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pal level is not involved in that only other 
alternative potential site within reach of Met- 
ropolitan Toronto. 

The Maple site, even if it is approved by 
this ministry, is at best at the moment a ques- 
tion mark as far as its availability to the 
Metropolitan Toronto corporation is con- 
cerned for disposal of refuse that accumulates 
in this area. It is well known with the total 
limits of the Pickering site that 1981 is the 
projected useful period for that site. At this 
point in time, I don’t see how it is physically 
possible to breach the gap between the de- 
mand and supply situation, bearing in mind 
the high cost of these new recovery facilities 
that are being proposed but which are far 
from being completed and operative in the 
majority of situations and the limited amount 
of conventional outlets we have available to 
us. 


It seems to me that either the Metropolitan 
Toronto corporation has to be given some 
encouragement to. reactivate the Horner- 
Kipling incinerator facility or to expedite its 
research with regard to potential existing 
landfill facilities within or within the prox- 
imity of the Metropolitan Toronto area. It 
would appear that the 10-year period from 
1980 to 1990 is going to be the real crisis 
period, It appears that these new recovery 
facilities will not be built and operating long 
enough really to know how efficient and effec- 
tive they are. 


In any event, the ones that have been pro- 
posed, as indicated in my earlier comments, 
will deal with only 50 per cent of the pro- 
jected waste that will be generated in the 
Metropolitan Toronto area in any given year 
so that means that there will be a continua- 
tion of applying the new technology with 
continuing use of the conventional methods 
of incineration or use of landfill facilities. 


Your staff people know that the new solid 
waste recovery projects that have been built 
in other jurisdictions have not proven to be 
as effective as had been anticipated. I can 
say that situation exists without exception 
and, from the nod of your head, I gather that 
you can see that point. It is going to take 
a llot of research over and above the basic 
proposals that are being put forward at this 
time to improve upon them to the point 
where they can become more efficient and 
can thereby justify the tremendous cost that 
has to go into those types of facilities. I will 
hasten to state that you, and I think all of 
us, would prefer to see a new technology 
completely take over this problem of waste 
disposal. 

However, looking at it realistically, based 
on some of the statistics that I brought 
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forward as they relate to the Metropolitan 
Toronto area, I think realistically one cannot 
say at this point in time that these new ven- 
tures at the initiative of your ministry are 
going to totally solve the problem. This min- 
istry has got to work in a co-operative vein, 
as it has been but continue to do so more 
aggressively, with the Metropolitan Toronto 
corporation in providing or making available 
in the immediate future new directions as 
far as either: (a), additional landfill sites; or 
(b), unqualified approvals for the construc- 
tion and operation of newer more sophis- 
ticated incinerators. 


It was indicated that the Kipling-Horner 
facility alone, if built, would accommodate 
20 per cent approximately of the solid waste 
generated within Metro in a given year. That 
would be a tremendous step forward, to 
provide that type of facility. 


Obviously, for a metropolitan area of this 
size, with this tvpe of population, the three 
existing incinerators alone cannot cope with 
the situation. As I indicated at the outset, 
25 or 30 per cent of the total refuse is being 
handled in that fashion; 40 per cent was 
being handled by the Beare Road site and 
I guess the bulk of it had, up until now, 
been handled through the Thackery site. 


The ministry very recently, recognizing the 
nature of the crisis, finally did expedite its 
research with regard to the Pickering site and 
freed up that facility, and none too soon, Mr. 
Minister, none too soon. 


In highlighting the nature of the crisis, 
regardless of what may have been said by 
others who look at it with a different per- 
spective, I think that landfill sites will be 
with us for some period of time until the 
new technology can prove that it can cope 
totally with the problem. 


It has not been demonstrated, it has not 
been proven that it can. Consequently, the 
next 15-year period is going to be one of 
crisis, through which period of time we are 
going to have to apply the conventional 
techniques in conjunction with bringing on 
stream these new facilities. You cannot totally 
abandon, I suggest to you, the conventional 
approaches for disposal of solid waste and 
opt in solely for the new facilities. It’s un- 
realistic and cannot be accomplished within 
the time frame that I have been referring to. 


I would hope that more specific direction 
will be forthcoming to assist the Metropolitan 
Toronto corporation, which has the respon- 
sibility for handling refuse disposal within 
the Metropolitan Toronto area for all of the 
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local governments that are constituent mem- 
bers of Metro. 


The problem is not going away, as you 
know. It’s growing daily and is increasing. 
Until these new directions can be more 
clearly spelled out for the Metropolitan cor- 
poration, we are going to be living on a 
day-to-day basis, which I don’t think is the 
proper way to proceed when dealing with a 
problem of this magnitude. 

Having made those comments, Mr. Min- 
ister, I would like to now allow time for your 
response. I would like, in particular, to hear 
Mr. Williamson comment on the new waste 
management study, to give some credence or 
confirmation to the shortfalls that I outlined 
statistically to you, as again reconfirmed in 
this report, and to learn from you, if I can, 
what particular attention is being given to 
this Metropolitan Toronto need and crisis. 


[5:45] 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wil- 
iams has given a very good summary of the 
situation in Metropolitan Toronto, talking 
about incinerators and sanitary landfill sites 
and some studies and reports that have been 
available. I can recall back in 1971 and into 
1972, that the rail haul proposition was quite 
hot at that time. Both railroads were in- 
terested in this proposition, whereby, with 
proper transfer stations set up and some com- 
pressing or baling of garbage, they were pre- 
pared to enter into a contract to haul Metro's 
garbage to various locations outside of this 
area. 

At that time, I think the hon. member may 
remember that I think we had a comment 
from the mayor of Sudbury that no way they 
were going to handle Toronto’s garbage. At 
that time we were looking at sites around 
Wiarton or Alliston, places like that, prob- 
ably in Mr. McKessock’s riding. In any event, 
it created the same type of reaction that new 
proposals for sanitary landfill create in many 
regions or parts of the province. 


The idea, to me, was good. It meant that 


‘you wouldn’t have the truck traffic, for ex- 


ample, that is associated with a sanitary land- 
fill site, you wouldn’t have the dust, and the 
noise wouldn’t be any more than would exist 
from the ordinary operation of a freight train 
through a community, If you’ve got rail, you’ve 
got stations, you've got sidings and you've 
got the ability to move the garbage from the 
cars to an approved industrial area, then to 
some extent it seemed to make some sense, 
but it fell through mainly because of local 
opposition and because it was associated, as 
I say, with landfill. 
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I can recall back in those days that we 
were also having great troubles with the in- 
cinerators in Toronto. I think there were 
four of them at that time, and three of them 
were emitting contrary to our standards, and 
that is why there was some discouragement 
in building the expensive one that you men- 
tioned. 


Mr. Williams: I trust youre not speaking 
of the Dufferin Street incinerator? There was 
no objection to that. 


Hon. Mr, Kerr: Kipling-Horner. There was 
a substantial amount of money spent in re- 
building or refurbishing. I guess the—what? 


Mr. Williams: The Commissioner Street 
one. ; 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The Commissioner Street 
one, yes. 


Mr. Williams: In excess of $9 million that 
one was. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We had the Goldenberg 
report. Whether that really told us any great 
news or not, I dont know. Its statistics 
dealing with the present situation and pro- 
jected quantities of garbage are all quite 
accurate, but at that time, because of the 
cost mainly and because of the problems 
associated with incineration at that time, it 
is quite possible that the ministry didn’t en- 
courage Metro to build the Kipling-Horner 
west end incinerators. 


You mentioned that Metro generates about 
two million tons per year. I may have your 
percentage figures incorrect, but you sug- 
gested that incineration would look after 
about 30 per cent and I thought you said 
the experimental plant would look after about 
40 per cent. 


Mr, Williams: No, no. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I have that wrong, have I? 
I'm talking about the two of them now, 
“watts from waste’ and the Downsview 
plant. 


Mr. Williams: No. When I was speaking of 
incinerators handling about 30 per cent of 
the overall solid waste in Metro, I was refer- 
ring to the existing conventional facilities, 
the Ingram, Dufferin and the Commissioner 
Street facilities. I wasn’t referring to the new 
ones or the experimental facility. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: I’m not sure whether or 
not we encouraged landfill at that time, But, 
as you know, the problem was that for land- 
fill Metro had to go outside its boundaries 
pretty well. Frankly, the ministry officials 
thought that the Hope proposal would go, 
that that was a good proposition. However, 


there was opposition and I guess the Environ- 
mental Hearing Board at that time turned 
down the proposal. Was that it, about a year 
and a half agoP 


Mr. Sharpe: They never sat on it. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: They never sat on it? 
Mr. Caplice: They were in favour. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Oh, that was it. 

Mr. Williams: Which was that? 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: In Hope township it went 
to the board; they recommended it and it 
was turned down. 


Mr. Caplice: By the ministry. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: By Dennis Caplice. 
Mr. Caplice: Very funny. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It must have been a policy 
decision of some kind. 


Mr, Williams: It was approved locally but 
turned down by the ministry, is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Do you mean by Hope 
township? No. 


Mr. Williams: I wanted to be correct. That 
was approved and then locally it was turned 
down. 


Hon, Mr. Kerr: Yes. I can see what you're 
driving at. Even with our efforts in “watts 
from waste,” the central heating system pro- 
posal and our experimental plant, we may by 
the early 1980s be in a bind in Metro as far 
as the disposal of solid waste is concerned. 


Mr. Williams: I don’t think it’s a question 
of may. I think we will be. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The only thing that I would 
point out is that hopefully, “watts from waste” 
will be under way. We're talking about 800 
tons per day for that facility and I guess 
about the same for the experimental plant. 
The experimental plant, as I say, by the 
1980s may even be in excess of that, particu- 
larly if we’re utilizing it completely and 
maybe with some back-end additions. 

The remedy you are suggesting, that we 
allow Metro to go ahead with another incin- 
erator, involves $40 million to $50 million a 
day for a thousand-ton-per-day incinerator. 


Mr. Williams: State that again—$40 million 
to $50 million a day. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: No, a $40 million to $50 
million cost for a thousand-ton-per-day in- 
cinerator. I would think that Metro would be 
more interested in getting ahead with the 
central heating system, with the “watts from 
waste” plant and possibly some front-end 
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plants, rather than that type of an expendi- 
ture. 


Mr. Williams: I can’t speak for Metro, of 
course, on this matter, although I’m sure they 
would be rather concerned that they would 
pump equivalent types of money like that into 
experimental undertakings, as compared to 
the conventional type of facility, when the 
crisis is so immediate. It seems to me that 
you go with what you know works to bridge 
the short-term period and opt for experimenta- 
tion in conjunction with it, but not as the 
front-end solution to the problem. You can’t 
afford to experiment when we're living on 
such a short fuse. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We're on the eve of 1977. 
The experimental plant, the Downsview plant, 
hopefully by this time next year will be 
handling waste. I don’t know what the tim- 
ing is on “watts from waste” but we have 
to have a little more co-operation from both 
Metro and Hydro to get this thing under way. 
There is no hold-back on our part, no lack 
of funding on our part. It’s a matter of get- 
ting the necessary agreements signed and 
getting the project under way. If all the 
Metro officials are as concerned as you are 
about the future I would think there would 
be a little more encouragement from the 
Metro works council particularly. They just 
don’t have a concerned or anxious look about 
them. 


Mr. Williams: Let me ask you this, Mr. 
Minister—it was two years ago when the 
OMB approved the Kipling-Horner incinera- 
tor, qualified to look for options, the options 
fell through because the Hope township site 
was cancelled and the rail haul project went 
out the window; that was more than two 
years ago—now, if Metro council came back 
to you and said “Okay, the qualification of 
that approval has produced exactly zilch, can 
we now proceed without the qualification?” 
what would your ministry say today? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I don’t know. I don’t want 
to try and interpret the thinking of my min- 
istry at that time, but Metro apparently 
wanted to go ahead with conventional means 
of disposing of their waste. 


Mr. Williams: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Maybe you consider the 
rail haul unconventional. 


Mr. Williams: No, it wasn’t. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: It’s conventional. 


Mr. Williams: That was a valid alternative. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: We just feel that at least 
a part of Metro’s disposal programme should 
be unconventional, should be new, should be 
looking to new modes of disposing of waste, 
whether it’s recycling, reclamation or what 
have you. 


Mr. Williams: I know that Metro is pre- 
pared to share in that programme. No ques- 
tion about it. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s fine. That’s the type 
of urging that we were getting into, knowing 
the problems Metro is going to have in dis- 
posing of waste outside of its boundaries, and 
we felt that the programme they suggested 
prolonged even longer any moves toward the 
idea of research or recycling or reclamation 


or refuse-derived fuel systems or anything 
of that kind. 


Maybe we misled Metro. Maybe we should 
have left them alone to some extent. It would 
appear from your remarks that our meddling 
has resulted in a situation where we may be 
faced with a real crisis in three or four years. 
I don’t know. 


Mr. Williams: We are in it. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: At least, as you say, weve 
got the Brock site available and that, of 
course, has caused a great deal of controversy. 
Hasn't it? 


Mr. Godfrey: 
coming. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: You mean Maple? Yes. Of 
course, you recognize the fact that it is a 
private project and maybe you shouldn’t even 
consider it in your inventory. I don’t know. 


Mr. Williams: We can't. 
Hon. ‘Mr. Kerr: That’s right. 


Mr. Williams: But I hope it is approved. 
So that we can— 


Not compared to what’s 


Mr. Godfrey: Any sites up in Oriole? 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: In any event— 


Mr. Williams: Our colleague can be faceti- 
ous if he wants to be, Mr. Minister, but this 
is a crisis that is not going to go away by 
talking about hhighfaluting plans that have 
not yet proven themselves. I think we've got 
to find the ways and means of coping with it 
in the interim. 


‘Hon. Mr. Kerr: I’ve got some sort of quick 
solutions here. Let’s get ahead, as we are, 
with the experimental plan. Let’s get ahead 
with the “watts from waste” plant. Let’s get 
ahead with a programme of reducing waste at 
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source. I know Metro is behind our efforts 
in the ministry as far as throwaway con- 
tainers are concerned, but what about one 
garbage pickup a week instead of two gar- 
bage pickups a week. When you have two 
garbage pickups per week you encourage the 
proliferation and generation of waste. Let’s 
hit the home owners, let’s hit the kitchen, 
let's hit people who generate waste. 


[6:00] 


There was no encouragement to reduce 
waste at source in Metro’s programme. It just 
looked at the whole programme and said we 
need more incineration, we need more land- 
fill, we need space outside of Metro to dis- 
pose of waste. So as well as that, we have 
front-end plants that Metro can get involved 
in, and even more plants resulting from what- 
ever efforts or whatever results we have from 
our reclamation and experimentation plan. 

I don’t see how, and I’m sure the Robarts 
commission that’s involved in this will be 
making some recommendations, but I don’t 
know how we can encourage more landfill 
when you know the situation, the public re- 
action in respect to landfill. 

Incineration; frankly I prefer that over 
landfill, and if an inventory by our ministry, 
or if the Robarts report indicates support of 


your submissions and your premise, it may 
be that an incinerator will be required. I 
don’t know if it will have to be the size of 
the one proposed here, but with the modern ~ 
technology available for incineration, this 
may be required as part of Metro’s inventory 
if were going to bridge that gap between 
what is available and what will be necessary. 

I just feel there was lacking, in Metro’s 
programme, a feeling of urgency for new 
methods to handle waste and dispose of 
waste. If for example a proposed new in- 
cinerator— 


Mr. Chairman: It’s now 6:04 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Just let me finish this sen- 
tence: If a proposed new incinerator could 
in some way incorporate either resource 
energy reclamation, or some type of— 

Mr. Williams: That is what the Kipling 
plant was designed to do? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes; that, to me would 
make it even more acceptable. 


Vote 1904 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: This concludes the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of the Environment. 


The committee adjourned at 6:05 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 9:10 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


On vote 2108, Ontario Place Corporation 
programme: 


Mr. Angus: I would like the minister 
within the confines of any legal advice to 
advise us on the course of events relating to 
the situation at Ontario Place. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Without trying to avoid 
any questions that might come, the legal 
advice that has been given to me is that 
since the whole case now is before the courts, 
with at least more than one person involved, 
it would be best that we handle it very 
delicately. I give a great deal of credit to 
Mr. Maxwell and to the internal auditing 
staff of the Ministry of Industry and Tourism 
and those at Ontario Place for having dis- 
covered the situation. I realize our own police 
force and the OPP were involved at a very 
early stage and they now have secured suff- 
cient information and evidence to process 
some charges which are now pending before 
the courts. With that, I think I should hold 
any further comment in case it could jeopar- 
dize any positions that they have taken to 
this point. 


Mr. Angus: I wanted to bring up one other 
thing of a very minor nature. There was a 
letter in one of the Toronto papers last spring 
or early summer relating to senior citizens 
and the fact that the signs at the entrance 
to Ontario Place had senior citizens free, 
except really what is meant was Ontario 
senior citizens free or Canadian senior citizens 
free. Has there been any effort made to make 
a change on those signs indicating the fact 
that it is only certain senior citizens that are 
admitted free of charge? 


Mr. Maxwell: Changes will be made for 
the next season. We realize there was an 
error in signage that allowed all senior cit- 
izens, regardless of their country of origin, 
to enter Ontario Place without charge. This 
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will be changed to comply with our policy 
of Ontario residents. 


Mr. Angus: So then residents of other 
provinces would not be admitted free. 


Mr. Cassidy: Can I just raise one question 
on that? I imagine many of the senior cit- 
izens who come from other countries are 
visiting as grandparents of people who have 
lived in Ontario and contributed to its taxes 
and so on for many years, or are in some 
other way related. I imagine other ones are 
tourists who come up to Ontario because 
they have heard what a great place this is. 
I imagine the number of senior citizens who 
actually fall in the categories of being foreign, 
unrelated to people here and very rich is 
actually very limited. Wouldn’t it be nice if 
you simply kept the signs as they were and 
extended the policy as a courtesy to allow 
senior citizens from other parts of the world 
and other provinces to come into Ontario 
Place without charge? Perhaps the minister 
could answer that since it is a policy ques- 
tion. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think the situation is 
that you are back to the same problem that 
you can let everybody in free and not worry 
about who pays the ultimate freight. The 
hoard has thought about it over a period of 
time and I am prepared to suggest to Mr. 
Maxwell to take it back to the board for 
further consideration. I don’t know what 
dollar volume comes as a result of that par- 
ticular group of people. We just try to keep 
some degree of balance so that somebody is 
paying to come into Ontario Place. 


I'll tell you there are certain people within 
our society in our province of Ontario popula- 
tion who get a little vexed about the fact 
that those that are not taxpayers in the com- 
munity do use some of the facilities on a 
free basis. We try to keep some degree of 
balance here. I am not speaking now from 
a point of information or knowledge, but it 
would surprise me very much if that situation 
of a free entry for senior citizens of Ontario 
visiting the United States in some locations 
is extended to them. I’d just say that if the 
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board wants to give it some reconsideration 
and gives us some idea of what we are talk- 
ing about in dollars and cents, I would be 
prepared to look at it. 


Vote 2108 agreed to. 


On vote 2109, industrial incentives and 
development programme: 


Mr. Angus: I think most of my line of 
comments and questions this morning will 
be relating to one primary aspect of the 
development corporation, that being the 
NODC role in Thunder Bay Ski Jumps 
Limited. I had discussed with the Liberal 
critic the fact that if we could initially con- 
fine the first part of this vote to that subject, 
then I would be happy to give up my con- 
tinuance at that time for other questions 
relating to the jumps. As the Liberals are not 
here, it is hard to say whether that will come 
into effect. Maybe some of the Conservative 
members may have questions as well. I would 
be prepared, upon conclusion of my line of 
questioning, to give up my time for other 
areas regarding these jumps. 

I realize that for a lot of these questions I 
am going to be asking the circumstances sur- 
rounding them occurred before you became 
the minister. On what date did you become 
the Minister of Industry and Tourism? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: January 15, 1973. 
Mr. Angus: How was the jump site chosen? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The jump site was cho- 
sen ‘by a group of private citizens from 
Thunder Bay. At the time they made an 
initial presentation to cabinet, I believe in 
late 1971 or early 1972. If you go back, you 
will find that that committee was made up of 
people who had been somewhat closely in- 
volved in ski jumping, both from a Canadian 
point of view and from ian international point 
of view. They had been people from the 
Canadian Ski Association as well. For some 
reason, they had come to the determination 
that a location in Ontario, and more specific- 
ally that location in Thunder Bay, appeared 
to have the geographic topography situation 
that was essential for a good ski jump. 


Mr. Angus: When they appeared before or 
made the presentation to cabinet, did they 
indicate those specific ‘geographic situations 
that led them to choose that particular site? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will have tto call on 
somebody else who is more knowledgeable 
because I wasn’t there at the original pre- 
sentation. 


Mr. Angus: I appreciate that. 
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Hion. Mr. Bennett: Maybe ‘Mr. Rodgers or 
Mr. Joyce could tell us whether they even 
appeared before cabinet. That is not my 
recollection. 


Mr. Joyce: As far as I know, they didn't. 
Mr. King is here. Mr. King, were you in at 
the start of this? 


Mr. King: No, I didn’t get into it until it 
was a fait accompli. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will look into the 
situation. I don’t think they came before 
cabinet. They were in the process, if I recall, 
Mr. Rodgers and Mr. Joyce, of incorporating 
themselves and had made an overture to the 
government through the Development Cor- 
poration for funding of a ski jump that would 
house not only a Canadian national ski- 
jumping team, but would also be of sufficient 
capacity and challenge that other national 
ski teams, principally the United States, 
would make use of the facilities. The project 
then proceeded along to where they had 
selected the site. There had been, I believe, 
privately some preliminary examinations 
carried out on the hill and on the location, It 
would be wrong to say there had ‘been any 
work commenced, although I think there had 
been some surveys, but I don’t think physical 
work had commenced prior to their approach 
t» the government. I stand to be corrected. 


Mr. Angus: Do you mean in terms of actu- 
a'ly building the jumps? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There is more than just 
building the jumps. The first thing was to 
make the rock formation such that it would 
accommodate the base and so on. 


Mr. Angus: I appreciate that. That is what 
I meant in terms of building the jumps. I 
meant everything, when you start physically 
moving things. That is part of the construc- 
tion process. Basically, the group structured 
itself initially. Yet it is my understanding that 
the government of this province actually 
e‘ther appoints or recommends that so many 
of the nine directors be appointees of the 
province. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: At some time down the 
road the situation became very apparent to 
us that there was going to have to be much 
deeper government involvement in the pro- 
zramme because the capabilities in the pri- 
vate sector of raising funding just weren’t 
there. Let me just go back and try to clear 
up some of the misunderstandings that might 
exist in relationship to it and let’s get some 
comparisons going. 
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I think the first thing the government had 
to come to was the understanding as to 
whether it had the responsibility to provide 
accommodations or to provide facilities for a 
ski-jumping operation, whether it be national, 
whether it be Ontario or whether it be inter- 
national? The comparison that was used was 
in relationship to the moneys that through 
the community centres programme and _ so 
on, the government has spent in basketball 
courts, badminton courts, tennis courts, swim- 
ming pools, indeor hockey rinks, baseball 
diamonds, football fields and soccer felds. 
You mention it and we have been into it. 
That was discussed even to the point, as I 
recall, that some said if you can justify as 
a government putting moneys through various 
programmes into a 10-metre diving board, 
which has a rather exclusive type of use, then 
surely to goodness the same principles apply 
to a particular sector or area of sporting 
operations. It was said that the government 
should be able to justify further expenditures 
on a single hill or ski-jump facility for that 
very selective group of people who find that 
a challenge and who also represent us on a 
national and international competitive basis. 


You recall once or twice people saying 
youve put X dollars into it. At that time, 
we were talking about $270,000 or in that 
range. There were a fair number of comments 
from various people in our communities, 
Thunder Bay included, people in your riding, 
who said to us the number of dollars that 
you provincially have invested in this ski hill 
as it relates to swimming pools, as it relates 
to high diving boards and so on across the 
province, without trying to dwarf half a mil- 
lion dollars, in comparison is very insignifi- 
cant to what we spent on all these other 
activities. 


I suppose you really come to the question, 
is there a need for a 90-metre ski jump in 
this country? If the answer is yes, which 
obviously it had to be, then the next question 
is, who has the capabilities financially of put- 
ting that particular function or operation or 
physical being in place? I would have to be 
less than realistic if we ever thought that 
that ski hill—-and I’m talking now on a very 
personal basis—would any more cover its cost 
of operation than does a 10-metre diving 
board in a swimming pool. The only thing is 
that the 10-metre diving board is justified 
by the fact there is a swimming pool which 
will accommodate a great number of other 
people. 

I don’t think that this facility any more 
than the community indoor artificial ice rink, 
or than the community football fields, whether 


it be Lansdowne Park in Ottawa, or whether 
it be Varsity Stadium here in Toronto, is a 
self-sufficient operation. But there is some 
responsibility, if we believe in recreation and 
physical well-being and the opportunities of 
government to participate. 


Mr. Angus: Just following that line of 
thought, all the examples that you have men- 
tioned have ‘been funded by other ministries. 
When the Community Centres Act was under 
Agriculture and Food, then under Community 
and Social Services and then under Culture 
and Recreation, all that funding had come 
from them. I feel it is much more logical and 
would have been much more logical, not only 
just for the mechanics of government but for 
the long term, to have that facility under the 
responsibility of Culture and Recreation, as 
it stands now. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That ministry didn’t 
exist at that time. 


Mr. Angus: That’s right. But the sports 
and recreation division of Community and 
Social Services did. I think that the 10 metre 
diving board that you referred to was con- 
structed under their auspices. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: With grants, yes. I 
won't deny that. If you want to look at the 
situation, obviously the functioning and day- 
to-day operations of a ski jump certainly do 
not come under the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism and, more specifically, under the 
Northern Ontario Development Corporation. 
But in the initial stage, everyone thought— 
and I think if you go back, Mr. Angus, in 
your community you will find the mayor and 
others thought—that it would be a self- 
sufficient operation and it would start on a 
private basis with a private company and 
eventually would make repayment of its loans 
to the government through the NODC and 
would thereby function. 


That’s really how it got into that particular 
category. After certain loans had been ex- 
tended to it, it then became apparent that 
it was not going to function as a private 
company and the way to finish the ski jump 
and to get it to a finished point so that it 
could be used for competitive purposes, was 
for the NODC to continue to make its loans, 
which cabinet agreed to. 


Mr. Angus: Realizing that those loans would 
never be paid back? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: At least I realized that. 


Mr. Angus: I would assume that cabinet 
would realize that too. 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: Cabinet came to under- 
stand that it would never be paid back, and 
at this very moment we have discussions go- 
ing on with Culture and Recreation for the 
possible transfer of Thunder Bay Ski Jump 
and it’s one piece of the puzzle of the Nordic 
winter complex, if and when it’s built—and 
I say if and when it’s built. I think it will! be 
built in time. It’s like everything else in these 
days of constraint, it’s hard! to justify putting 
several—I was going to say hundreds of mil- 
lions, but a couple of hundred million dollars 
into a complete programme. I think this could 
very well be one of the first steps toward 
that project coming into being in Thunder 
Bay. 


Mr. Angus: One of the things that relates 
to this, and it concerns me, is the fact that 
it’s been on a year-to-year basis in terms of 
loans, that each year there’s going to be a 
new request, and it’s as if Thunder Bay Ski 
Jumps Limited was not able to plan that 
much ahead. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s right. 


Mr. Angus: I think that coming under Cul- 
ture and Recreation would give them a bet- 
ter opportunity to be able to see five years 
down the road in terms of operating costs, 
capital costs, capital, goals to meet, what 
have you. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You are right. We have 
always said to the Thunder Bay Ski Jump 
directors, “Go ahead and do your planning. 
Give us some idea what these facilities are 
going to require in current operating funds.” 
At the same time we also encourage them 
to go to find private sponsors of certain in- 
ternational competitive competitions. I sup- 
pose one of the reasons that we have been 
a little reluctant to advance funds is that 
sometimes that might reduce the initiative to 
go out and find a private sponsor. In other 
words, if it got the funds, why should I spend 
my time looking for a sponsor when I could 
be doing A, B or C other events? 

I think there are ways of encouraging peo- 
ple, and that is, they have to scratch for their 
dollars the same as we do in other amateur 
sports organizations, so that the government 
is not always standing behind us with X 
dollars to support us. They have had the 
opportunity of planning. It’s not a matter that 
they were asked not to plan or to programme. 
It's a matter that they weren’t quite sure 
how many dollars they were going to have. 
On the other hand, we were never quite sure 
how many dollars it would take the ski opera- 
tion to function. You’re right, if it went into 
Culture and Recreation and was taken over 


as an operating function of that ministry, 
then, of course, they could plan on a yearly 
basis under the sports directorate. 


Mr. Angus: In your discussions with Cul- 
ture and Recreation I understand they are 
not exactly enamoured of the idea of taking 
it over. In fact, from what I understand, they 
weren't too enamoured with the idea of it 
being built in the first place. They felt there 
were other priorities. 


Mr. Fleck: Sir, could I comment on that? I 
have been a part of these conversations and I 
think that would be an unfair comment at 
this point in time. As I understand! it, and 
understood it, it was more related to the pos- 
sibility of including it in a Nordic complex, 
as the minister mentioned, and their interest 
in it was as a part of a larger whole. With 
the larger whole being deferred, at least for 
the time being, the separate issue of taking 
it over just as an entity in and of itself is not 
one that’s really been looked at. There have 
not been comments, at least not made to me, 
by the people I was talking with about 
whether it should have been or should not 
have been built. 


Mr. Angus: I think the reality is that that 
doesn’t matter. 


Mr. Fleck: I agree completely. 


Mr. Angus: The fact is it’s there, and where 
do we go from here? 


Mr. Fleck: Exactly. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s the point I said. 
You have got to come to the determination, 
should such 1a facility exist. I think if we are 
going to be selective in looking after certain 
other sports activities, then surely to good- 
ness the ski jumpers—] have to admit Mr. 
Cassidy and I have a couple of them come 
from Ottawa. I found it hard to believe that 
anyone from Ottawa could be a high ski 
jumper. I thought they would have all come 
from Thunder Bay with the mountain situa- 
tion. 


Mr. Cassidy: I always thought you were 
the biggest ski jumper of them all. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Well, Michael, any time 
I can leap over you, I’m all set. 


Mr. Angus: As it stands now, one of the 
things that has happened is that the province 
of Ontario, through the development cor- 
porations, has caused a ski jump to be built— 
a world class facility—but at the same time 
the people who have been funding the disci- 
pline, who have been providing the money 
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for training and developing of talents, their 
funds have dried up. 


[9:30] 


Whether it is directly the fault of the 
Canadian Ski Association, or whether it is 
because of federal government funding or 
maybe even through Culture and Recreation’s 
funding of the discipline, if there is any— 
and I am not sure if there is—you have a 
facility but you have no team; you don’t 
have a training programme. It is as if the 
jump was built but there wasn’t that long- 
term commitment to ensure there would be 
people to use it. Right now, there are only 
four who are qualified to use that jump in 
Canada—one from Ottawa, two from Edmon- 
ton and one from Thunder Bay. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am not sure what the 
point is you wish to make. 


Mr. Angus: I guess I was looking for recog- 
nition of the fact that we have done some- 
thing on one hand, but there hasn’t been the 
backup, the other kind of funding, to de- 
velop the people. I realize that is not the 
responsibility of this ministry, but actually it 
is written up in the lease itself that the Cana- 
dian Ski Association agrees to provide in- 
struction and support; and if they are not 
funding a team other than the token $8,500 
for the ski-jumping discipline in Canada, then 
they have not lived up to their part of the 
agreement. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. So? 


Mr. Angus: So where do we go from here? 
What do we do? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I suppose what you are 
really saying is, does this ministry or does the 
government of Ontario intend to fund the 
national ski jumping team and its coaching 
and backup staff and so on, The question is 
not very well placed to me, because I would 
have to say that, as far as the Ministry of 
Industry and Tourism is concerned, we are 
not prepared to get involved in that aspect 
at all. 


I would also have some great doubts that 
the Minister of Culture and Recreation (Mr. 
Welch) would feel that he should now take 
over the responsibilities where the federal 
government left off. They initiate programmes 
time and again and back out of them in the 
hope the provinces will be so deeply com- 
mitted to them that they are into them hook, 
line and sinker. I shouldn’t be speaking for 
him, but I have great doubts that he wants 
to jump in and bail out the federal govern- 
ment. 


I suppose the real challenge is to the Cana- 
dian Ski Association. We would appear to 
have a Prime Minister of Canada who has 
some interest in skiing—at least he seems 
to fly to British Columbia quite often to make 
use of the wood—and he should be convinced 
that it is to Canada’s credit to continue to 
produce a national ski team and to produce 
the opportunities for Canadians to participate 
in ski jumping in the same way that we have 
in table tennis, for example, and a few other 
things that I would have to put on a slightly 
lower priority. 


Mr. Angus: But when NODC get involved 
in funding a project, they look very closely 
at what they are getting into. If company X 
says he is going to be getting certain vital 
parts from another industry, in order to oper- 
ate, but he has no agreement from that in- 
dustry to get those parts; if you fund him 
and he builds his plant, then he can’t get the 
parts because he doesn’t have a_ binding 
agreement, the funding shouldn’t have taken 
place at that time. The staff of any of the 
development corporations should have en- 
sured that he had that source of supply. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: To the greatest extent 
you possibly can get those assurances. 


Mr. Angus: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t think there is 
any way you are going to go to the federal 
government and get a lifetime commitment 
for funding of any programme, any more 
than when we in amateur football were able 
to get a long-term commitment of sponsor- 
ship of the secretariat for amateur football 
in Canada. That was withdrawn as well. Ski 
jumping isn’t the only competitive sport that 
the federal government in its wisdom decided 
to withdraw funding from. 

At the time they were reviewing the ski 
jump and all the aspects of it, there was en- 
thusiasm and the interest, both nationally, 
provincially and locally—Thunder Bay being 
locally. Also, the type of coaching staff they 
had and the number of people and young 
people who were either competitively in- 
volved, or were on their way up through 
training programmes, appeared to give viabil- 
ity to the fact that there was obviously some 
need and justification for the existence of the 
ski jump. 

We are not dealing with parts; we are deal- 
ing with humans. We are dealing basically 
with a financing programme that comes from 
the public purse rather than the private sec- 
tor. In the automotive situation, when you 
talk about parts there can always be an al- 
ternative supplier. But this is a situation where 
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it is the human being that we are dealing 
with and no longer just a mass-produced part 
—although some would think that people are 
mass-produced on occasion. 

It would be great to say we had all the 
assurances, but at the time that we were in- 
volved the programme seemed to have a 
great deal of viability. I still think it does. 
I am not in any way discouraged by it. If 
we go through the sporting fraternity, we see 
slumps in participation or activity; whether it 
be in bowling, hockey, baseball or any of 
the others, there are highs and lows in in- 
terest. There again, if it is to continue to 
have a viable place as an international com- 
petitive sport, it will have to be by funding 
me, the federal agency. There is no doubt 
at all. 


Mr. Angus: Right. And that funding isn’t 
there. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: At the moment it is not. 
Maybe we can convince them to turn some 
of that lottery fund over to this particular 


activity rather than to the province of Que- 
bec. 


Mr. Angus: Have you had any discussions 
from your ministry—and I realize again that 
it is not the responsibility of your ministry— 
other than just kind of following through on 
your financial contribution? 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: No. Mr. Secord of the 
Ministry of Culture and Recreation, I believe, 
is aware of what has taken place. It would 
be within their responsibility to function. I 
don’t think they need me as the minister or 
others to say that the funding is gone. It is 
nationally known it has gone. It is now up 
to the Canadian Ski Association and others— 
and I would imagine they have been talking 
to Mr. Secord—to seek the support of the 
Ministry of Culture and Recreation of Ontario 
in dealing with Mr, Lalonde at the federal 
level and trying to put back into place the 
funding for the programme. 


Mr. Angus: I would assume that an actual 
written application was made by the direc- 
tors of Thunder Bay Ski Jumps Limited for 
the initial funding. Am I safe in assuming 
that for every amount that has been received 
through this ministry that they have submit- 
ted an application? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Or submitted ‘a request 
for an extension. Mr. Joyce? 


Mr. Joyce: There was an application in the 
first instance. The amount was insufficient, so 
they submitted a further application for an 
extension. I am not sure whether they made 
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a formal application or a request for the two 
subsequent small amounts, the $15,000 and 
the $70,000. I think the $70,000 came out of 
their budget. 


Mr. Angus: In the application forms it 
seems that they are asked to give certain pro- 
jections; probably one of them would be 
the projected profitability. The minister men- 
tioned just a few moments ago that the mayor 
and a number of others were of the feeling 
that it would be a money-making situation. 
Did they project that in their application, or 
speak to it at all? 


Mr. Joyce: Mr. Rodgers? 


Mr. Rodgers: No, as far as profitability is 
concerned, I don’t think that has been arrived 
at even as yet. The last two years’ operations 
have been based solely on an operating bud- 
get. There were certain fixed expenses that 
had to be met and certain operating expenses 
that had to be met, and some allowance was 
made for the fact that if sponsors were not 
obtained, then someone would have to spon- 
sor those particular meets to keep the ski 
jumps within the international circuit. None 
of the figures we have had presented to us to 
date has indicated that it is a viable, profit- 
able operation. 


Mr, Angus: So in the original application 
it didn’t even suggest that at some point it 
might be money-making? 


Mr. Rodgers: There was the hope ex- 
pressed, but nothing projected far enough to 
indicate that it would be viable and _profit- 
able. 


Mr. Angus: Did it refer at all to any kind 
of market study or feasibility study that they 
had done? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t believe they had 
a feasibility study. I think you have to look 
at ski jumping as a competitive sport. Those 
who are deeply involved in it have a better 
understanding of the potential of participants 
than some outside consultant is going to have. 
They know pretty well where they are going 
to draw their forces from. They know, from 
the ski activity reports, who is interested in 
coming their way as far as this particular 
aspect of competitive skiing is concerned. 


Mr. Angus: You are talking about the com- | 
petitors now. You are not talking about the 
money-making aspect—the people who come 
to watch. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Oh, I see what you are — 
referring to. They had some report, I don't 
know from what basic source—Mr. Rodgers 
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might have the file there—but they weren’t 
certain about whether they were going to 
make money. 


I happen to own a little thing known as 
an arena—at least, I’m a half-interest share- 
holder. When an arena set down in the mid- 
dle of a community can’t make money and 
it’s active for 200 days of the year, I would 
be somewhat hard to impress. I couldn’t care 
less who makes the report to me, I become 
very practical when it comes to dollars and 
cenis and a thing known as profit. 


Mr. Angus: Yet in 1975 the company spent 
$7,500 for a market survey and feasibility 
study. I would have to assume that that was 
done on different aspects of the jump, other 
than whether it should be there or not. It 
would be a little late. Can you comment on 
that? What the feasibility study was for and 
the outcome. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: At that particular point 
they were trying to impress upon their own 
directors and the NODC people that if they 
put in the plastic surfacing, which is several 
hundred thousand dollars, I forget the exact 
figure, this thing could become viable, it 
could be used for 12 months or thereabouts— 
I say 12 months, but you could have a very 
extended period of use and so on. They were 
trying to indicate to us that there would be 
a further interest. I can’t give you much more 
on it than that. Mr. Rodgers and Mr. King 
and others have been closer to it from that 
point on. 


Mr. Rodgers: In 1975 that amount of 
money was spent by a study done by Dun- 
woody and Company with respect to the fu- 
ture development and possibility of future 
development of the jumps into a year-round 
facility and perhaps incorporating it into a 
Nordic centre as well. 


Mr. Angus: And the results of that study 
were positive? 


Mr. Rodgers: I don't believe there were 
any firm positive recommendations. There 
were recommendations made as to what could 
possibly be done in the future if certain dol- 
lars were spent in the future. If it could be 
turned into a year-round facility in which 
there could be perhaps some tourism aspects 
as another attraction along with Fort William 
and the like in that area to draw tourists it 
might have—perhaps not a real viability for 
the jumps themselves but a spill-off into the 
community. 


Mr. Angus: Okay. Mr. Minister, you in- 
dicated to me earlier that it was originally a 
private company and then the ministry felt 
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they had to take a more active role, or a 
more direct role. 1 understand the shares of 
Thunder Bay Ski Jumps Limited are wholly 
owned by NODC. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s correct. 


Mr. Angus: At one point in time the shares 
were held privately, or were there any shares 
to begin with? 


Mr. Joyce: I think there were seven shares 
outstanding, each in the hands of one share- 


holder. 


Mr. Angus: Was there a value placed on 
those shares at that time? 


Mr. Joyce: A dollar a share. 


Mr. Angus: A dollar a share. Is there a 
value on the shares now? 


Mr. Joyce: No. 
Mr. Angus: It’s really just paper then? 


Mr. Joyce: Well, it represents the owner- 
ship of the company and they are all held 
by the Northern Ontario Development Cor- 
poration. 


Mr. Angus: Still just seven shares? 
Mr. Joyce: Yes. 


Mr, Angus: Has there been any thought 
given to offering these shares for public sale? 


Mr. Joyce: It’s not a profitable situation, so 
that it would be almost impossible to sell 
shares. 


Mr. Angus: Impossible to get somebody to 
buy them. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: But I tell you what, 
Mr. Angus, if you come along with a buyer, 
we might even think from a federal point of 
view of appointing you an agent for us. 


Mr. Angus: Okay. You are not familiar with 
any money that the province might have 
spent in terms of training jumpers, from what 
you said before? 


Mr. Joyce: I: don’t know. 


Mr. Angus: Okay. Other than the—is it five 
or four government appointees? 


Mr. Rodgers: Five government appointees. 


Mr. Angus: Five government appointees 
and four from the ski discipline. Knowing 
the board, I would say that they are all ski 
people? 

[9:45] 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: They are all people 
who have some understanding of the ski 
world and its activities, some of them very 
knowledgeable in this particular aspect of 
skiing and others knowing something about 
alpine skiing and so on. 


iMr. Angus: In Minaki Lodge, for instance, 
the corporation there, is there one person who 
is the NODC representative on there? Are 
any of these five considered in the same way 
or is there somebody else who directly repre- 
sents NODC? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There’s one of our di- 
rectors of NODC who is on the Thunder Bay 
Ski Jumps board—one of the NODC directors. 


Mr. Angus: And who is that person? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Raymond Walneck from 
Thunder Bay, a lawyer. 


Mr. Angus: Okay. And he is the communi- 
cation linkP 


Hon. ‘Mr. Bennett: He is the contact to 
keep things on stream, so that when problems 
relating to Thunder Bay Ski Jumps are 
brought to the NODC board at least there is 
one director who has some familiarity with 
the subject. 


Mr. Angus: Has he been the representa- 
tive for quite some time, for instance, since 
the government— 


Mr. Rodgers: No. 


Mr. Joyce: No. He has only been on about 
a year and a half or two years. 


Mr. Angus: Before him, then, who was 
the NODC person? 


Mr. Rodgers: I don’t believe we had a rep- 
resentative from NODC on the board. 


‘Mr. Angus: How did your ministry or 
NODC choose the five government—well, I 
guess, the four government, if we exclude 


Mr. Walneck— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If I recall correctly, 
there were some suggestions from people in 
Thunder Bay as to who would be good 
people from the ski association—people on 
the general committee, some of the tourist 
operators, told us about these people and 
their knowledge, their background. I have to 
admit that, as the minister, the only one I do 
know is Mr. Walneck because of his partici- 
pation in NODC. Outside of that I can’t 
speak for any one of them on a personal 
basis. But their credentials given to me indi- 
cated their background and their interests. 


Mr. Angus: Is it the CSA—the Canadian 
Ski Association—that appoints the other four 
people? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The Canadian Ski Asso- 
ciation, right. Just to clarify, Mr. Rodgers, 
do they appoint them or do they give us a 
list and we select from that list? 


Mr. Rodgers: They recommend to the 
NODC board that these are the people they 
would like to represent the Canadian Ski 
Association, and it comes down and is re- 
ferred to the minister and usually on their 
recommendation they are appointed. 


(Mr. Angus: Are they appointed for a par- 
ticular term, or are they there indefinitely 
until there is a need for a change? 


Mr. Rodgers: I don’t believe there is a 
term of office, a restrictive term, at all. 


Mr. Angus: Okay. When I went through 
the lease that was tabled on Monday, as I 
mentioned earlier, I was very surprised to 
see that the Canadian Ski Association was a 
formal part of the lease. They indicate they 
are responsible for providing instruction and 
guidance. They haven't this year. The only 
training that’s being done is either through 
the American coaching or through the vol- 
unteer efforts of Slavimir Kardas. Without 
him I think we would really be in trouble. 


Further on, it indicates the responsibilities 
of, as they refer to it in here, the company 
—Thunder Bay Ski Jumps—which are to keep 
the jumps at all times in good order and 
condition commensurate with a first-class ski- 
jump facility, et cetera. I guess we are just 
lucky that we didn’t have that much rain 
this summer, but my information is that the 
deterioration of the slope can become crucial 
if we do get any amount of rainfall. Can you 
comment on that first? 


‘Mr. Rodgers: There’s a definite possibility 
that that could evolve. However, in the con- 
struction of the jump there was proper drain- 
age across the slope to prevent any really 
serious erosion. The base, as you understand, 
is a pretty solid base. It’s the overfill on top 
of it that would wash away. There has been 
consideration and the board and manage- 
ment have been looking at sodding the slope 
to prevent erosion. Fortunately this summer, 
as you said, there was not sufficient rainfall 
for it to be a real problem but it could be 
a real problem. It is something which will 
have to be addressed if we go along in the 
future on the jumps. 


It is quite an expenditure to sod that. As 
you know, the degree of slope is pretty dif- 
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ficult and it will probably have to be done 
with the spray method with the plastic and 
the seeding as they do the slopes on some of 
the highways. I don’t think it is as real a 
problem as you indicated. 


Mr. Angus: I had the indication from di- 
rectors that they are concerned; some of the 
more knowledgeable ski people. 


Mr. Rodgers: It is a concern all right. 


Mr. Angus: But as it stands now there is 
no money earmarked for the sodding of that 
slope? 


Mr. Rodgers: There is no money in this 
years budget, for that. 


Mr. Angus: Is there any money forecast 
for next year for it? 


Mr. Rodgers: We have not taken it beyond 
a budget to the end of April of this season. 


Mr. Angus: Do you anticipate that you 
might include an amount for the sodding? 


Mr. Rodgers: I think that would depend 
on who would be responsible in the future 
for the jump. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There is no commit- 
ment until I persuade the powers at Culture 
and Recreation to look after this. 


Mr. Angus: Okay, but you agree with me 
that something has to be done to it? 


Mr. Rodgers: It is a concern that has been 
recognized. 


Mr. Angus: Has there been any erosion at 
all? Have you had any loss of material? 


Mr. Rodgers: Not that I am aware of. 


Mr. Angus: Is this the only facility in 
Ontario built, to your knowledge, on private 
land as opposed to Crown land? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That's a question I 
couldn’t answer. I don’t know. I don’t really 
know. 


Mr. Angus: Why was the lease only for 20 
vears plus 364 days as opposed to what some 
people suggest should have been 99 years? 
The jump should have been built there and 
nowhere else. 


Mr. Joyce: I think it is something to do 
with a legal situation and a law of perpetuity. 
I don’t know whether Mr. Bros can answer 
that. 


Mr. Bros: I was not a party to the nego- 
tiation. I have mo idea why the lease was 
drawn for a period of less than what was 
suggested by the hon. member. It was drawn 
for 21 years less a day to avoid a legal 
technicality called the rule against perpetui- 
ties and certain provisions of The Planning 
Act. I was not a party to the original nego- 
tiations, and I really can’t make any com- 
ment on why it was drawn for that period 
of time. 


Mr. Angus: Can you explain to me what 
that rule is? 


Mr. Bros: I think The Planning Act is 
probably more relevant but it is the same 
principle in both—you cannot or should not— 
under The Planning Act, if an interest in 
land is given and it covers a period of 21 
years or more then a severance is required. 
The land being leased is not all the land 
owned by the landlord. In other words, we 
would have to apply for a severance or a 
severance would have to be applied for which 
would have entailed a lot of time and 
expense. 


Mr. Angus: I see. I thought the whole 
area was leased. The whole strip right up 
the mountain was leased. 


Mr. Bros: Yes, but abuiting land is—the 
landlord of the property we are leasing di- 
rectly, namely Little Norway, has an interest 
in adjoining land by way of a lease for the 
Crown. The way the provisions of The Plan- 
ning Act read there must be an affidavit by 
the grantor or lessor that he has no interest 
in any abutting lands, which is not true in 
this case. 


Mr. Angus: Of course, he also has an inter- 
est on the other side with Lakehead Land 
Sales. 


Mr. Bros: A related company, I believe. 
Lakehead Land Sales. 


Mr. Angus: What would be the cost and 
the time problem of going through the 
severance? 


Mr. Bros: I really can’t answer that. I was 
not a party to the original negotiations and I 
don’t have personal knowledge of the details. 
For example, I can only guess that survey 
costs would probably have run to several 
thousand dollars as a minimum; and _ that 
would be only one element. 


Mr. Angus: Just a couple of more questions 
on this matter, if I may. Last year the man- 
ager of Thunder Bay Ski Jumps went to Inns- 
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bruck, I understand, for the purpose of at- 
tracting jumpers to come to Thunder Bay. I 
would assume that his expenses were paid. 
Were anybody else’s expenses paid for that 
trip? Any of the directors, for instance, or 
news media? 


Mr. Rodgers: Not as far as I am awaie. 
Just the manager. 


Mr. Angus: Just the manager? Is that the 
amount that is related in the 1975 figure of a 
total of $3,142 for travel? 


Mr. Rodgers: That trip to Innsbruck would 
be part of that. He does a considerable 
amount of travel during the year; that would 
be the total travel. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, that is all I 
have. I am wondering if any of the Liberal 
members want to follow up any particular 
lines of questioning on the ski jumps before 
we get into anything else? 


Mr, Eakins: We are on vote 2109 gener- 
ally? 


Mr. Chairman: Right. 


Mr. Eakins: I am sorry we missed vote 
2108 due to the weather conditions. 


Mr. Lane: Oh John, you slept in. 


Mr. Eakins: I went down to listen to Her 
Honour speak last night, but the weather 
conditions kept her from getting down. She 
got snowed in and I got snowed out. At least 
we made it this morning. The unfortunate 
part is that we rushed so much that we had 
to skip votes, hoping that we might get 
everything in within a previous time limit. 
However, if I am not able to ask some of 
these questions, I will make a point of send- 
ing my concern to the minister and perhaps 
we can get some answers in that way. 

The gentleman who was just speaking men- 
tioned he wasn’t party to the 20-year limit 
or whatever it is. I wonder who was party to 
it or whose responsibility it was to say this 
would be the length of the agreement. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That was negotiated by 
the lawyers for the Thunder Bay Ski Jump 
Company Limited. 


ue Eakins: Who approved it in the minis- 
try! 


_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: You are asking a ques- 
tion about the lease which I will have to refer 
to Mr. Rodgers. I haven’t got a copy with me. 


Mr. Rodgers: I believe the lease, when it 
was eventually agreed to and signed, came 
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down and went through the procedures here 
up through the minister to Management 
Board. The only agreement that wasn’t 
reached with respect to the lease was the 
revenue agreement, which is still not final- 
ized. 


Mr. Eakins: Do you have other areas where 
you have leases on private property? 


Mr. Joyce: Not that we know of. 


Mr. Eakins: This is the only one? Why 
would you accept this particular area and 
this particular proposal? 


Hon. Mr, Bennett: Mr. Chairman, I think 
we have come to a point where we had one 
of two alternatives: Either we accept a lease 
situation or we decide to buy out Little Nor- 
way. I think that is really what it would have 
come to in the final analysis. Frankly, as the 
minister, I am not interested in proposing to 
the cabinet and to the Legislature that we 
should buy out Little Norway or any other 
ski hill in the province of Ontario. That is 
really what it would have come to. 


Mr. Eakins: What happens after the 20 
years? What are your long-term plans? 


[10:00] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You ask what will hap- 
pen after 21 years. I hope that long before 
the 21 years takes place that it will be put 
into a company that will operate it as a com- 
petitive sports operation; whether it will stay 
singularly in the Ministry of Culture and 
Recreation in Ontario or whether it will be- 
come a federal-provincial operation, I don’t 
know. I said earlier it could also become part 
of the Nordic winter sports complex that’s be- 
ing designed and which we hope to develop 
eventually in the Thunder Bay area, It could 
then come under one full corporate manage- 
ment. What would happen at the end of the 
21-year period would be the determination of 
that board, or whoever’s managing it at the 
time, and the owners of the property it sits 
on and the adjacent properties. 


Mr. Eakins: Has the ministry been heavily 
involved in the advertising as far as_ this 
resort is concerned? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: This facility? 
Mr. Eakins: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It’s had its fair cover- 
age in the publications and programmes as 
an attraction in the Thunder Bay area, par- 
ticularly when competitive skiing operations 
are— 
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Mr. Eakins: Through ministry sponsorship? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not directly. In other 
words, there are two major competitions 
which will take place in Thunder Bay this 
coming season, providing there’s snow. One 
is being sponsored by Shell Canada which 
also was the sponsor, if I recall correctly, 
of the initial ski competion the day the 
jump was officially opened. They're pres- 
ently working on sponsorships for the second 
competition. They’ve been allocated a sum 
of money through the NODC to facilitate 
their continued planning, maintenance and 
general operation of the ski jump for this 
current season. Some of the money could 
very well go toward the cost of the second 
competition if a sponsor is not found. 


Mr. Eakins: How much provincial money 
has been put into this operation so far? 


(Mr. Rodgers: Five hundred and_ thirty- 
seven thousand dollars. 


Mr. Eakins: Over a period of what time? 
Mr. Since 1972. 


Mr. Eakins: That’s sort of a magic time, 
1972. Do you anticipate there may have been 
more than that since 1972? 


Rodgers: 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Pardon? 


Mr. Joyce: Could you ask that question 
again, please? 


Mr. Eakins: You say there’s been $500,000- 
some since 1972? 


iMr. Joyce: Yes. 


Mr. Eakins: The time the trouble started 
with Ontario Place was 1972 and we're find- 
ing as time goes along there’s more money 
involved. I was wondering—since the auditors 
didn’t pick up Ontario Place from 1972 until 
now, do you see the same thing happening 
with this proposal? 


Mr. Rodgers: No. We have audited finan- 
cial statements on an annual basis from the 
company which are presented to the corpora- 
tion. There’s nothing revealed in any of those 
which we have. 


Mr. Eakins: Who is heading this proposal? 
I'm thinking of—it might be the same as 
Ontario Place. It took a new director to find 
out what was happening there. I was won- 
dering, are the same people in charge of this 
project? 


‘Mr. Rodgers: No. The ski jumps are oper- 
ated by Thunder Bay Ski Jumps Limited, 


which is a corporate body with its own 
board of directors, and they operate the 
jumps themselves. 


‘Mr. Eakins: I want to be sure that the 
people of Ontario are aware of what money 
is spent and that were not going to hear 
later that a large chunk of money wasn’t 
picked up at the time. What kind of control 
do you have on it and what are the auditing 
procedures? 


Mr. Rodgers: Any money disbursed to the 
company by NODC has had the same checks 
on it that we would do in any of our other 
lending programmes. The money has been 
disbursed and the checks have been made. 


Mrs. Campbell: It fills us with confidence. 


Mr. Joyce: May I add to that that 
$467,000 of the amount spent for the facili- 
ties—it was capital expenditures for the 
facilities. 


Mr. Eakins: I think that’s all as far as the 
ski jumps are concerned. Id like to come 
back to some of the other parts of the vote. 


Mr. Lane: I have to go to a meeting so 
I’m not going to discuss the ski jump with 
you ‘because I think there’s been quite a bit 
said about it already. 


I’m interested in the NODC programme; I 
have been since I first came down here five 
years ago. I’m not altogether satisfied with 
its performance in the north. That’s no re- 
flection on you or members of your staff who 
are here or not here. I’ve certainly had tre- 
mendous co-operation from yourself and from 
Mr. Joyce and 'Mr. King and many other 
people, but back in 1971, the NODC pro- 
gramme really was a talk programme as far 
as my people were concerned because they 
just couldn’t get any money. The rules were 
wrong, of course, at that time; they had to 
have 50 per cent equity in the business and 
so on. 

Up in my area, and I’m sure for a good 
share of the north, many of the tourist oper- 
ators were older people who were just hang- 
ing on and when a young person was going 
to buy out the business they would be look- 
ing at the financial statements for the last 
four or five years, and if the guy wasn’t 
making any money, then, of course, it wasn’t 
a good bet and the guy didn’t get any help. 

In many cases the older man who was 
holding on wasn’t spending any money and 
actually had no chance of making any money, 
where a young person could! have taken that 
thing and really made it boom. I raised a big 
noise, as did quite a few of the northern 
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members, and I think it was ‘n August 1973 
that the Premier (Mr. Davis) announced in 
Timmins a new programme. I thought that 
new programme was just exactly what the 
doctor ordered for the north. As I understand 
the announcement, a loan in northern On- 
tario could be as much as $1 million. There 
would not have to be more than 10 per cent 
equity providing the project was worthy 
and so on, and I thought at Jast our young 
people were going to get a chance to get 
into business in the north and not have to 
work for somebody else or come south. 


Alas, it hasn’t worked out that way alto- 
gether. The people in Sudbury and Sault Ste. 
Marie, where my people have to go to get 
their applications in the mill, are not all that 
enthused about the programme. There are 
quite a few people turned off before they 
get started. I heard one expression one day 
from one of the people in your ministry in 
that area who told a person that he should 
go to the Industrial Development Bank, the 
federal business development bank, that there 
wasn’t nearly as much red tape involved and 
he’d get his money a lot faster. Surely that 
shouldn’t be: 


Also, I think we sort of lose sight some- 
times of the fact that this is really risk 
capital, not something that needs a gilt-edged 
security, and if we’re doing a good job in the 
north were going to lose some money at one 
point or another and I don’t think we should 
be awfully concerned about that. I don’t 
think we should make bad loans intentionally, 
but if were going to really do a good job 
of developing the north and if it is risk capital, 
and that’s what it’s supposed to be, the end 
of the line when you want to do something 
that’s worthwhile and you can’t get financing 
any place else, then that’s where you're sup- 
posed to be able to get it. I think we're 
bound to run into situations where we just 
won't recover the money, and otherwise we're 
not going to do a very good job. 

Going back to the Premier's announcement 
of the new programme, I believe he said at 
that time that the board of directors for 
NODC-—who are all northerners and all pretty 
good people as far as I’m concerned—would 
have complete control over whether or not 
the application was accepted, they would 
work out with the applicant terms of repay- 
ment of the principal that was in keeping 
with the cash flow that the business was 
expected to provide, would work with them 
the best possible interest rate and so forth, 
and that’s happening to some degree. 

However, the thing that bothers me is, 


even if the young guy has enough ambition 
to get past the first stage and get his appli- 


cation in the mill—and as I say, some of the 
people in that area haven't been all that 
enthused about the programme and some- 
times the guy gives up at that point—if he 
gets his application in the mill, it seems to be 
that there’s a number of applications being 
turned down by people within the ministry 
before they reach the board of directors. 
Again, I could be wrong on this, but I under- 
stand that this was happening to quite a 
large degree and many applications were 
actually being turned down and the board of 
directors didn’t even know about them. 

I raised a bit of a fuss, and I guess other 
people did, and I) understand now that the 
board does know that the application was 
turned down and could, if it wanted to, have 
another look at it, but the facts are maybe 
pretty damning. 

I would hope we would give the board 
more responsibility and if there is an ap- 
plication in the mill that seems to be ques- 
tionable I think it is desirable that one ocr 
two of those directors, who are northern 
people and understand northern problems 
and northern development, would have a 
chance to go out and look at that particular 
project before it was turned down by people 
in your own ministry who probably aren’t too 
familiar with northern problems. I think we 
have come a long way since 1973. As I say, 
back in 1971 it was really just a talk pro- 
gramme. It didn’t amount to a damn to the 
people in my area. We have come a long 
way. People are using it. You have some good 
people working in that branch of your min- 
istry, but it’s just not good enough as far as 
I’m concerned. We are still looking for a 
little bit too much gilt-edged security. There’s 
no risk capital and there’s still too many 
decisions, as I see it, being made internally 
and I think the board should have more 
discretion. I would like to have your com- 
ments, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, on the 
one relating to the ministry people refusing 
the application or turning it down, the 
criteria are established under rules and regu- 
lations indicating what an applicant must do 
and what he must submit to them so they 
can try and get some degree of clarification 
as to the practical fact of putting up the 
loan. If I understand correctly, Mr. Joyce 
and Mr. Rodgers, if applications are not 
accepted they are reported to the board of 
directors. 


Mr. Lane: They are now, but they weren’t 
at one time. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s correct. It was 
changed back about 1973, so that they can 
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be reviewed by the board of directors on a 
personal basis if they so wish. I think we have 
| been involved in several in the north where 
they have been represented on two or three 
occasions because of opinions that they felt 
some people had not analysed them accurately 
in the overall scheme. While it’s easy to say 
we should make the rules maybe a little more 
flexible, there is still a certain responsibility 
that the moneys invested have a very prac- 
tical application and that we are not being 
taken for a ride. We're the lender of last 
resort. That’s the position taken. We have 
tried to be lenient but responsible in the 
placement of funds. 


I think most members on all sides of the 
House have been advised by my office when 
applications have been approved for funding 
of particular programmes, whether it be a 
mortgage fund, whether it be an export fund, 
or whether it be a direct loan under the 
Ontario Business Incentives Programme. I 
have also been, I think, as responsive as one 
can be when people have said to me, “So- 
and-so from my constituency feels his appli- 
cation has not been given fair consideration.” 
I have asked for it to be analysed and re- 
viewed and sent right to the board of direc- 
tors for an expression of opinion. 


Mr. Lane: I certainly appreciate, Mr. Min- 
ister, what you say is true. You have cer- 
tainly been very interested and very helpful, 
and Mr. Joyce and Mr. King and others have 
been the same way, but I still feel that there’s 
not enough incentive there for our young 
people. Going back to that announcement 
in 1973, there was some talk I know, because 
I was at Timmins the time the Premier made 
the announcement, about the applicant only 
requiring a 10 per cent equity, and yet I 
understand if he hasn’t got at least 30 or 35 
per cent equity his application doesn’t get 
very far. 

A young person today buying a business 
that’s worth $300,000 or $400,000—and you 
can’t get too much for less—has a hell of a 
time to raise 30 per cent of that equity if he 
just got out of school. I think there should 
be some real learned people looking at the 
proposal a person is making, looking at the 
type of person who’s making it, and if it has 
the potential that he thinks it has and those 
people think it has, then there should be 
some way that he would be able to get into 
business without having to mortgage his soul 
to three or four different sources. That just 
makes it pretty near impossible for him to 
function, because he hasn’t got operating 
capital to make his business go the way it 
should and maybe he gets discouraged along 
the line. 


I'm just trying to get young people an op- 
portunity to develop in the north. I don’t 
think a young man or a young woman just 
coming out of university, or college, or even 
high school can get a one-third equity in 
a business today at the cost of businesses 
today. We are just not giving these young 
people a chance to develop their businesses 
under this programme as of yet. We have 
come a long way and I guess J) have to be 
more patient than I am, but when you get old 
like I am you get impatient. 


Mr. Eakins: You’d never know it, John. 
[10:15] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: In fairness and frank- 
ness, we can’t start looking at a programme 
so that it relates singularly to young people 
or middle-aged people, or older people. I 
think we are looking at how to build a better 
economic base industrially and commercially 
across Ontario, particularly in eastern and 
northern Ontario. We also try to take into 
account whether the projection for survival 
of the particular type of operation is really 
there. In other words, it’s fine to get an 
Ontario Business Incentives Programme loan 
which is interest-free and repayment of prin- 
cipal free for maybe a period of one to five 
years, and then at a pegged interest rate 
that is likely in some cases one or two per 
cent below prime rates of the province. 


The thing we want to be sure of is that after 
the forgiveness period, or the soft period of re- 
payment, the business now can afford to start 
paying the interest factor on the loan and can 
afford to carry the other operating expenses of 
it. Sometimes we have people come in and 
make applications for a development and it’s 
a grandiose idea. It’s great. They don’t want 
to put anything up. They are going to put 
up a piece of farmland, or a piece of land 
that they now claim is 10 per cent of the 
value, but this isn’t accepted by anybody 
else as being 10 per cent. 

I think it’s the responsibility of the people 
who work for the government of Ontario 
and the people of Ontario that they analyse 
it as carefully as possible and give as much 
encouragement as possible, but that we not 
be the fall guy in having afforded some 
assistance to a business which gets into 
operation, develops some employment and 
five years later, because there’s no longer a 
soft period, closes the doors, thereby having 
created a real situation for the community 
because he did develop employment and likely 
brought some people into the community. 
He’s likely caused the service industries to 
develop to be of use to him, or that industry 
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that he has developed, and now we have 
a real dilemma on our hands. So there is 
a responsibility, and while we want to en- 
courage the young people as much as possible 
I think you have to also be realistic that 
young people don’t just walk out of university 
or high school and want to take over 
$200,000 or $300,000 businesses without hav- 
ing any real personal commitment to it. 


Mr. Lane: I couldn’t agree more. I spend 
a lot of my time talking people out of pro- 
posals rather than talking them into them 
because often, as you say, the proposal is 
not very stable. There is no chance for it 
to survive and at that point in time we 
shouldn’t be encouraging it, we should be 
discouraging it. I certainly agree with that. 
I think we have to be prepared to lose some 
money if it’s really risk capital, but we cer- 
tainly shouldn’t deliberately encourage some- 
body to go into something where there is no 
future. 


That’s why I’m saying that rather than 
people down here looking at application 
forms and figures on paper and saying it’s 
good or it’s bad, I think it would be far 
better if we had northern people go to 
where the project is being proposed and 
have a look at what possibilities were there 
and help that person make a proper decision. 
Maybe if we can’t start him there, or her 
there, we can encourage them to do some- 
thing else. 


Okay, I'm going to drop that for the 
moment and ask you if we plan to get into 
the service industry business. So far we 
have been into industry, including tourism, 
but the service industry is related very 
closely to tourism in the north. A lot of 
cottages have been built. Electricians and 
plumbers are hiring more people and the local 
stores are involved; the local restaurants are 
involved. These people want to expand, 
they would provide more jobs for our young 
people in the north, and yet at this point in 
time we are not able to accept them at all 
under the programme. What does the future 
hold for us there? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would have to say 
it's not very bright. It is not our intention 
to expand the programme into the service 
sector at this point. I trust that the funding 
we have put in place through private com- 
panies for the development of industries is 
sufficiently strong enough to create the climate 
that will be conducive to a service industry 
to come along. 


Mr. Lane: It’s a pretty thin line. If we 
are assisting a chap to build a motel to 


accommodate tourists and he wants to have 
a restaurant, that’s all part of the package 
and he gets his loan if his application is 
good enough, but the other guy who would 
like to increase his volume in his restaurant 
and employ three or four more guys, just 
because he is in the restaurant business and 
not the motel business he is not applicable. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If the restaurant 
business can be indicated to have a direct 
relationship to the tourist industry, if it 
complements the tourist industry and helps 
to expand the facilities available for the 
tourist, then it could very well qualify under 
the loan programme. If it’s a restaurant 
on a main street— 


Mr. Eakins: That’s not 100 per cent though. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. I said it comple- 
ments. But if it’s a restaurant on Main Street, 
a corner coffee shop which basically has no 
relation to the tourist industry and which is 
strictly for local use, then I have to admit he’s 
paddling his own canoe. 


Mr. Lane: As you know, in my riding two 
towns, especially Elliot Lake and Espanola, 
are one-industry towns with mining at 
Elliot Lake and paper at Espanola. 
It’s difficult to get businesses to go into a 
new area. But it’s not too difficult to get 
service people to expand and to work with 
the industry that’s presently there, and this 
is where we seem to be bogged down. These 
people don’t seem to have any source of 
financing, other than what they can arrange 
for themselves. If it’s a young chap who 
started out two or three years ago in plumb- 
ing or an electrical shop or something like 
that, he’s just not able to expand and hire 
the people he needs to work with him unless 
he can get some financing. You say you're not 
going into it, so I guess I might as well drop 
the case there. I think some branch of gov- 
ernment should have a look at it because 
there is a need to assist them. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We have looked at it. 
The Development Corporation people have 
analysed it and people in the ministry have 
analysed it. The funding that would be re- 
quired would just be beyond anything that 
anybody in this room iis prepared even to 
consider. Secondly, I’ve been through some 
of the northern communities where they 
wanted to open up shopping malls, for ex- 
ample. They felt this would be a great place 
to get the NODC involved. I place the ques- 
tion fairly to others, if we're going to open 
up a shopping mall in the north and it’s going 
to take Development Corporation funding, if 
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a second shopping mall comes along which 
is another competitive chain store, there’s the 
' feeling that if you’re good enough to support 
one you should be supporting two. The same 
thing goes for a haberdasher. If he wants 
support through NODC funding, the fellow 
down the street can ask the question, “Why 
shouldn’t I be funded?’ Service industries 
just would become an unbelievable night- 
mare, and the demands made upon gov- 
ernment would become unrealistic. We've 
analysed it and we just think it would be 
one step away from being a nightmare. 


Mr. Lane: Is there any way that any of 
the service people can be accommodated 
under a small businessman’s loan? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There are certain provi- 
sions under the federal banking situation 
where small business funds are available. 


Mr. Lane: We don’t get involved? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, we have not got 
involved to this point. 


Mr. Lane: I can appreciate what youve 
saying, that it could become a nightmare. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If there are members in 
this committee or in the Legislature, who 
would like to propose some suggestions as 
to how we might approach the subject from 
a different point of view, wed be glad to 
look at them. But I only caution you that it 
becomes a real problem. We have one Liberal 
critic who’s in a particular type of service 
industry. He certainly wouldn’t want to see 
me supporting a person two blocks from him 
under a Development Corporation loan to 
establish in his community. He would figure 
it was unfair competition, and with that I 
would have to agree. 


Mr. Eakins: Just to complement Mr. Lane’s 
question in regard to loans, a lot of people 
in small business are asking about loans. Do 
you see them more as being made in the 
manufacturing line, other than the tourism 
loans. Say, a small business person wishes 
some support in a small business, does it 
have to be in the manufacturing line? 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: This has been in the 
manufacturing line, although we've had loans 
made—and I’m talking now specifically about 
the industrial aspect of it—to companies where 
they have a direct relationship to an industry 
in their community and where this component 
is required if the indusiry is even to survive 
or continue to expand. We've hit one or two 
of those, and the relationship was close 
enough to manufacturing, rebuilding, or what- 


ever you wish to call it that the board of 
directors felt it qualified under the terms. 
But it was not put into what we call a direct 
service industry. 


Mr. Johnson: Supplementary to this same 
question, I agree with the ministry 100 per 
cent that you should stay completely out of 
the private sector as far as independent 
people are concerned, because if you start 
assisting one competitor against another 
you're into a nightmare. I’ve been in business 
25 years and I certainly would hate to see 
you come along and support a shopping 
plaza, This, in essence, is what some people 
would like to see happen. But if it happens 
in one case, then where do you stop? 
Let’s concentrate on an industry where it’s 
going to create jobs and help the communities 
and leave the independent business people 
alone to run their own show. 


Mr. McKessock: Can I supplement that 
and disagree with it a certain amount? I 
think a small businessman who can’t afford 
to set up himself and who needs funding— 
I can see not supporting a large company 
that is coming in, but the person who has 
financing available to him or has his mort- 
gage paid and has been in business for 25 
or 30 years, he’s in a different position to 
the guy who is just starting today. I think 
funding should be made available, no matter 
what the business is. I would suggest it be 
done in communities of perhaps 5,000 or 
6,000 and under to promote the growth of 
these rural municipalities. This is what these 
loans are all about—to promote growth in 
more depressed areas—isn't it? In that case, 
it doesn’t matter what the business is. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Oh, very much so. I 
think you have to be very careful when you 
say it doesn’t make any difference what the 
business is. If you have three applications—I 
wish Mr. Pat Reid was here, because he 
could verify the situation we've got going in 
his riding at the moment. If you're into the 
situation where you have three fellows who 
all want loans for a haberdashery, which one 
are you going to give? 


Mr. Johnson: Just give it to the three of 
them and have them all go broke in a couple 
of years. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s right—and then 
you want to know why I’m involved at all. 
I have to agree that if we create a climate 
through Joans to established industries, it 
will bring some meaningful employment to 
the community. In turn, as a result of having 
those people there, they have a need for 
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the service sector of our economy, such as 
grocery stores, drug stores and whatever else 
it happens to be. That in itself should be 
the leverage that is required from the poten- 
tia] markets available to them. 


Mr. Chairman, I am not prepared to enter- 
tain just flippant remarks or ideas that we 
might come up with this morning, because 
it is something that is going to have to be 
thought out before you make your suggestion; 
it has got to be thought out very, very care- 
fully. Don’t start talking to me about com- 
munities of 5,000, because if I get into 
southwestern Ontario in a community of 
5,000 Ill have the northerners telling me 
there’s not a damn bit of reason for being 
down in that part of the province doing any- 
thing. The same thing would be done if we 
went into some parts of eastern Ontario; I 
get the same reaction from the northerners. 
I'd get the southerners after me too on the 
basis that if it’s good enough for them, why 
isn’t it good enough for us? So we get on 
the merry-go-round. The only thing is, you’ve 
got to find which horse hasn’t got a broken 
leg so you might get to the finish line. 

IT only want to caution the members that 
while it would be very easy for government 
to just throw the doors wide open, there 
would be funding difficulties and_ political 
confusion as a result. 


Mr. McKessock: To keep our small busi- 
nesses surviving in our free enterprise system, 
there should be some form of funding avail- 
able at a decent interest rate. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There are funds available. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you concluded your 
remarks, Mr. Lane? 


Mr. Lane: I'd like to just hold on for 
another few minutes. I appreciate the various 
interjections from the various members of 
the committee; I think we’re all interested in 
doing the right thing. I agree with the min- 
ister; Td be the first one to squawk if you 
were subsidizing a chain store, but I think a 
small businessman in the service industry 
does have a heck of a time to expand his 
business. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me just interject 
here, You talk about subsidizing a chain store. 
IGA could be considered a chain store, but 
it is still privately owned by the individual 
in the store. We’ve had those applications in 
our ministry, particularly in relationship to 
some of these chain operations that operate 
in northern Ontario as franchises, that we 
should support them. That’s where you start 
getting into the complications. 
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Let’s take Mr. Loeb, with whom we are 
both familiar, from eastern Ontario. Mr, Loeb 
at times has a piece of the action in some of 
these independent stores; the principal owner 
is the fellow in the store, but all of sudden 
he makes an application and were on the 
treadmill again. Where do you and where do 
you not allow for this type of a loan? An 
individual could himself require funding, just 
for a current operating position. 


I only caution the members again that it 
would be very generous of the people of 
Ontario to get into that field, but it would 
be extremely costly. I have some doubts as 
to which one of you in the political world— 
if I had three applications in your constitu- 
ency in a similar area for the same type 
of facility, I'd like to see which one you'd 
pick. 


Mr. Riddell: On the same point, are you 
talking now about establishing new inde- 
pendent businesses? I think I drew to your 
attention a year or so ago that the problem 
seems to be that where the independent busi- 
nessman has reached the age of 60, 65 or 
70 and he wants to sell that business to his 
son. He can’t give the business away, because 
he’s got to live the rest of his life. He would 
like to sell it to his son, but the son can't 
arrange to borrow money. I was asking if 
there was any way, through the government, 
that the son could borrow money in order to 
buy his father out. 


[10:30] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Jack, in fairness, you 
tell me why the people of Ontario, through 
this corporate structure, should fund a son 
in purchasing business from a father. Surely 
to goodness, if there’s a fair relationship be- 
tween the son and the father, then a mort- 
gage arrangement can be put into place the 
same as it would be if you were doing it with 
anybody else. That was not the purpose of 
the funding. I say to you again, if youre 
going to continue to expand into all these 
fields, the cost of running the development 
corporation would be higher because when 
you get into service areas, let me tell you, the 
servicing of the accounts becomes even 
much more difficult. 


When I look at the situation you speak 
of, I feel if there’s a fair relationship between 
father and son, surely to goodness there’s 
some way that they can arrange a mortgage 
and the business should have produced suffi- 
cient rewards to be able to pay the father 
enough money to continue to live the type 
of life he wants. 
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Mr. Riddell: That would be my feeling 
too, but that apparently isn't the way it 
works out. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t think these 
political forces have to make it that way. 


Mr. McKessock: What if the father is 
65 and you want a 30-year mortgage? I 
mean, there’s no way he can— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Why can’t he? 


Mr. McKessock: Because his father prob- 
ably won’t live that long. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: So what? I’m _ not 
worried about how long his father is going 
to live. You said he’s 60; he can give a 
100-year mortgage to his father. It’s the 
estate— 


Mr. McKessock: Maybe he needs the 
money. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If he needs the money, 
let the father go to the bank and raise it 
on the strength of his mortgage. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Minister, I'd like to taper 
off my remarks. I think you're right in that 
way. If the son is going to take over the 
family business, they should be able to 
finance it themselves. But there are young 
people who aren't able to take over the 
family business and who do want to be 
business people, and I see them leaving the 
north every day because they can’t start their 
own businesses. 

I’m not saying you should get into it, 
and I certainly wouldn’t want the doors 
thrown wide open, because it would be an 
impossible situation. But I would hope that 
some way or another we could look at help- 
ing a small businessman get started. I say 
small businessman, but you'd have to have 
some criterion as to what is a small business, 
whether it be $50,000, $100,000 or’ some 


given amount. 


I read in the Toronto Star one day that 
Manitoulin was now just a place for people 
to die and so forth; of course, I responded 
to that and said it’s not. But, in fact, an 
awful lot of our young people are being 
weaned away because they just cannot get 
started in their own business. And it’s not 
because they're not smart people; they’re 
smart enough. Iit’s just that there isn’t assist- 
ance there to get them going. I’m not going 
to belabour it any further, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you very much. 


Mr. Chairman: I have the following list 
of speakers: McKessock, Wildman, Conway, 
Angus, Eakins and O’Neil. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order. I believe I volunteered to allow the 
continuation of discussion of the ski jumps 
so that we wouldn’t be coming back to it. 
But the assumption was that it would return 
to me to continue into other areas of the 
development Corporations. 


Mr. Chairman: I guess were discussing 
vote 2109— 


Mr. Angus: Which is the Development 
Corporations. 


Mr. Chairman: Actually Mr. Lane was the 
third one on the list; now I have Messrs. 
McKessock, Wildman, Conway, Angus, 
Eakins and O’Neil. 


Mr. Angus: Obviously you didn’t under- 
stand what I was getting at, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Actually when you were 
discussing the ski jumps, you were discussing 
vote 2109. 


Mr. Angus: That’s correct. But I did in- 
dicate to you that I was voluntarily turning 
it over to the Liberals to allow them to 
follow through. 


My. Chairman: That’s very kind of you, 
because you did have 40 minutes. 


Mr. Riddell: One speaker had 40 minutes? 
Mr. Chairman: That’s right. 


Mr. Riddell: Well, I would suggest you 
carry on with Mr. McKessock. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s right. I think we 
have to divide the time somewhat. 


Mr. McKessock: Thank you. In looking 
over the list of directors for the Ontario 
Development Corporation and the other cor- 
porations, how are these directors arrived at? 
Is there any specific number that is sup- 
posed to be on the board? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, the Act indicates 
clearly what the numbers shall be—except 
that an amendment was made to allow for 
one from the Ontario Land Corporation. 


Mr. Kessock: One of them has 13 and 
the other two have 11, and that’s the way 
they're supposed to be. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: They’re all—what’s the 
number—I haven’t got the number. 


Mr. Joyce: The eastern and _ northern 
boards each have 13 members. ODC, which 
is the parent corporation, has 15 members, 
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of which four are from the eastern board 
and four are from the northern board. 


Mr. McKessock: So they are a few mem- 
bers short at this present time. Is that right? 


Mr. Joyce: No, I don’t think so. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: They have 15. 


Mr. McKessock: I wasn’t counting the 
chairman and the vice-chairman. How much 
are these directors paid? 


‘Mr. Joyce: They are paid by the meeting. 
The amount has just been increased. I think 
it's $110 a meeting, plus travelling expenses 
where incurred. 


Mr. O'Neil: And hotel expenses too, if 
they have to stay overnight? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. While the amount 
includes $110 for the day, for the meeting, 
information relating to each case is sub- 
mitted to them in advance so that they can 
do a degree of homework to understand what 
they will be confronted with at the meeting 
for decisions and recommendations to the 
minister, as well as things that relate to 
policy and whatever else. 


Mr. McKessock: Do you think this board 
has to be that large with 15 members on it? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would be hard pressed 
to say yes or no. If I reduced it, I'd likely 
find out there’d be some who'd think it should 
be larger and, if I made it larger, some would 
think it should be smaller. So 13 was the 
number at the time we were putting through 
amendments to the Act in 1973. It appeared 
to be the number that was acceptable, if I 
can use that term, to give as much representa- 
tion as possible across the northeast and 
central part of the province. You’re not going 
to get every community in, but if you look, 
youll see we've tried to spot people from 
each part of the province that the corporation 
relates to. 


Mr. McKessock: In the 1975-76 report for 
the Development Corporation, on page 3 it 
points out that the two significant loan pro- 
grammes administered hy the Development 
Corporation continue to be the tourist in- 
dustry programme and the Ontario Business 
Incentives Programme, OBIP, which replaced 
the previous Performance Loan Programme. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If I may correct you, 
the Performance Loan Programme was out 
long before OBIP ever came in. 


Mr. McKessock: It says here “which re- 
placed the previous performance loan _pro- 
gramme.” 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: What it’s saying is that 
it has some similarities, but it works on an 
entirely different basis. The old performance 
loan programme, as some of the other mem- 
bers will recall, ‘had a designated area before 
one could get in under it. The complications 
went on from there. We started out with, let’s 
say, 70 communities involved, and before we 
finished up we were at about 113 or 118 be- 
cause everybody thought his area, his riding, 
his own particular constituency should be 
involved. 

Mr. McKessock: Why I’m just pointing this 
out is that it says OBIP is a significant part 
of this. I don’t see where there were any 
OBIP loans granted this past year. Is that 
right? 

Hon. 'Mr. Bennett: Oh, no. There were lots 
of them granted. 


Mr. McKessock: This past year? I didn't 
notice any of them on the chart. 


Mr. Rodgers: They're under OB. 


Mr. McKessock: There is one for Pyro- 
tenax of Canada Limited, Trenton, for 
$435,000. That is a free interest rate loan 
with repayment of one instalment in June 
1980. Do I get from that that there are no 
payments made for five years ‘and it ls inter- 
est free? Is that the way the OBIP loan 
works? 


Mr. Joyce: Yes. The loan was actually at 
an interest rate of 10.75 per cent for the five- 
year period, but interest was free for the 
five-year period. The company was going to 
repay it one month after the end of the five 
year period. Therefore, it was put in as free 
in our listing. 


M-. McKessock: What was that about the 
one month after the end? 


Mr. Joyce: At the end of the five-year 
period, the company has to repay the loan 
or else interest starts. 


Mr. McKessock: There’s no principal in 
the first five years and no interest. The prin- 
cipal and interest start the sixth year. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s right, if they 
don’t pay it off. The commitment is that they 
will make one lump payment at the end of 
thiat period. 


Mr. McKessock: Can they have it spread 
over a yearly term after that five years, or 
does it have to be paid off? 
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Mr. Joyce: It has to be paid off under the 


present terms of 'the loan. 


Mr. McKessock: But they could renegotiate 
if you put it under another— 


Mr. Joyce: That’s right. 
Mr. McKessock —ten-year period, or— 


Mr. Joyce: Not with an extended forgive- 
ness period. If that’s what you meant. 


Mr. McKessock: They start to pay interest. 
Mr. Joyce: That’s correct. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: In other words, the 
development corporation would be prepared 
to negotiate with them on the basis as would 
apply to any other group that maybe accepted 
a 15-year repayment plan after a five-year 
forgiveness period. 


Mr. McKessock: Other instances here show 
that the OBIP loans are paying 12.25 per 
cent. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s right. 


Mr. McKessock: On Tul Safety Equipment 
of Hawkesbury, 12.25 per cent, $129,000, 10 
years commencing 1981. How does that loan 
work? What’s the “10 years commencing 
1981” meanP 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Tul Safety Equipment 
of Hawkesbury. Is that the one? It’s got a 
repayment plan that commences with an 
interest factor of 12.25 per cent, and pay- 
ments will be spread over a 10-year period. 


Mr. McKessock: Commencing? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: In 1981, whatever the 
month is in this agreement. 


Mr. McKessock: Is_ that commencing in 
1981? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 


Mr. Rodgers: It would be an interest-free 
period and no payments on principal up to 
1981. Commencing in 1981, whatever the 
month was in the loan agreement, they would 
then start to pay principal and interest. The 
full term of the loan is 10 years. 


Mr. McKessock: It is interest-free, too, then 
for— 


Mr. Rodgers: Yes, most of the OBIP ones 
are interest-free for a period of one to five 
years with an incentive with respect to the 
repayment of principal. 


Mr. McKessock: Why I questioned that, 
under rate of interest, it said 12.25 per 
cent and the other one had said free. The 
difference, I. guess, is that the one that is 
listed at 12.25 has already set up to start 
paying— 

Mr. Rodgers: That’s right. 


Mr. McKessock: —for a further period 
where the other company hasn't. 


Mr. Minister, since you are in charge of 
industry, would you do anything to see that 
sewage projects get priority in the rural 
communities for funds to allow services to 
be completed so that services will be in place 
to allow industry to come in without any 
hesitation? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You're referring to our 
participation with the Ministry of the En- 
vironment? 


Mr. McKessock: Right, or the Treasurer of 
Ontario (Mr. McKeough),. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: First it goes to the 
Minister of the Environment (Mr. Kerr), be- 
cause either he’s convinced that it should go 
ahead or it’s not going to be proposed to the 
Treasurer. We will indicate clearly to Mr. 
Kerr, or to the ministry people, the impor- 
tance of having a sewer facility to accom- 
modate whatever it is that’s going in. We 
would not fund it. 


Mr. McKessock: No. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There is provision with- 
in the Act that allows for a pollution control 
equipment loan fund through the develop- 
ment corporation to particular industries. 


Mr. McKessock: There are about five com- 
munities in my riding where sewer projects 
have been delayed and I think that the gov- 
ernment’s priorities are not exactly in the 
right place. I was wondering if you could also 
put some pressure on them to see that money 
is directed into these areas rather than some 
other areas that seem to be not as important. 


Mr. Eakins: Instead of Toronto, just divert 
it. 


Mr. McKessock: Just to bounce back a little 
bit on funding for small businesses, I really 
wouldn’t care again where the money was 
made available, whether it was from ODC or 
someplace else. The small business loan at 
the bank is great and it’s at a good interest 
rate, it’s similar to the farm improvement 
loan—about eight or nine per cent; it varies 
—but you can’t get it. Is there anything that 
can be done to see that these loans would 
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have to be given by the banks? The banks 
wont give them, I suppose, because they 
don’t make enough money on them, but the 
loan is there and it’s a good Joan, if it would 
be made available to the people. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I can’t really speak to 
any great extent on it. I’ve had some people 
who've mentioned it to me. 

I have also had some people, when we 
mentioned the small business loan, who didn’t 
ask the bank about it and I guess there was 
no voluntary approach by the bank even sug- 
gested to them. 


[10:45] 
Mr. McKessock: That’s right, they wouldn't. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Again, we suggest 
strongly to a lot of people who come in to 
get in touch with our field workers to review 
with them the different loan programmes, 
federal and provincial, that are available and 
to advise them on the various aspects of them, 
thereby making them knowledgeable. Our 
field workers through the development cor- 
poration quite often will go to a bank with 
an applicant and assist him in his discussions 
with the banker as it relates to whatever his 
needs happen to be. 


Mr. McKessock: The problem is that the 
banks aren’t making enough money on it. 
Maybe if the government would guarantee 
these loans, that probably wouldn’t be enough 
either; they might have to subsidize them 
two or three per cent to make the banks give 
them out. I think we’ve got to come up with 
a loan for the man who wants to borrow 
from $5,000 to $20,000 over 10 or 15 years 
at a reasonable interest rate so that we can 
keep small business alive and keep it grow- 
ing and being born. As it dies off now it’s 
hesitant to be replaced, without some form 
of low interest funding available. 


Mr. Joyce: Mr. Chairman, there is a federal 
government programme which allows for 
small loans to business—I think it’s up to 
$50,000—at a considerably lower rate of in- 
terest than the prime rate. It was eight per 
cent, though I think it’s been raised slightly 
from that lately. 


Mr. McKessock: Eight per cent? 


Mr. Joyce: It was eight per cent, yes. I’m 
not sure whether that’s what it is now. 

It's up to the federal government to put any 
pressure on the banks. The banks will take a 
certain number of these loans, but because of 
the fact that they can normally get a con- 
siderably higher interest rate on their loans, 


they are not all that keen on taking a great 
volume. 


Mr. McKessock: Thanks, I appreciate that. 
There is one other thing, Mr. Minister. As 
you know, the Markdale shoe factory is due 
to close January 8 and Palmerston has a cou- 
ple of empty factories. What does your minis- 
try do to work with these municipalities and 
with businesses that would like to move to 
these municipalities? How do you commu- 
nicate? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr, Chairman, I think 
in fairness we have been through that whole 
programme in a previous vote. We went 
through that because it was asked by mem- 
bers of your own party. Our field workers 
are kept abreast and keep the municipalities 
abreast of what is developing in the field of 
industrial opportunities. They know from very 
close relationship to each community across 
Ontario what is available, the services, the 
infrastructure and so on. When we have in- 
dustries that are looking for an opportunity 
to establish in the province we will try to re- 
late them to a market position that has all of 
the things they require. It could very well be 
the immediate availability of a plant that is 
presently not occupied. It could be very high 
on the priority list. Our relationship is very 
good with the municipalities and we work 
with them constantly. 


Mr. McKessock: So the municipality should 
contact you with what they have available? 
How often? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Just as I indicated to 
the committee, each year we have an assess- 
ment report by each municipality of its own 
facilities, accommodation and so on, 


Mr. McKessock: Do they all send these in 
to you? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let’s put it this way, if 
they don’t have enough interest to send it in 
to me then there’s not a great deal I can do 
for them. 


Mr. McKessock: Do you request that they 
send it inP Do you send a letter out to them 
respecting it?P 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, directly to the clerk 
or to the mayor or the industrial commission, 
whoever answers for the industrial opportu- 
nities within that community. In other words, 
they will tell us exactly what exists in that 
community, lock, stock and barrel. They will 
tell us of the facilities that are there, the 
housing, the industrial land available, type of 
servicing, hydro capacity, water capacity, 
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sewage capacity, other things such as recrea- 
tion facilities, parks, rinks, churches—thinzs 
' that obviously if an industrialist wants to 
come to a community he has to know first 
hand so that not only can he make some 
wise decisions, but he has somebody doing 
some planning. That report could also include 
the number of square footage not presently 
occupied that is available for expansion in a 
community. 


Mr. Wildman: I want to talk a little bit 
about the north shore of Lake Huron where, 
as the minister knows, we suffer from over 20 
per cent unemployment. I am looking at the 
list that the minister kindly gave to us of the 
loans in each riding, For Algoma, I have 
added up the total number of loans—indus- 
trial mortgage loans, tourist industry loans 
and one OBIP loan—for the north shore. Ac- 
cording to my figures it works out to a little 
over $1 million. 


Looking at the companies that have re- 
ceived these different types of loans, I really 
wonder what we are getting for our money 
when we see that the loans were made to 
Champlain Forest Products, which is the larg- 
est one at $500,000, Algocraft and Custom 
Lumber. Sullivan Trailer and Equipment 
Manufacturing got two loans. Then there are 
some tourist loans. The manufacturing loans 
are the ones I want to talk about specifically 
here. I would just like to know whether the 
ministry and the NODC think they have got 
very much for the loan capital given out. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I take it you are refer- 
ring to whether the businesses have accom- 
plished what they were originally projected 
to do. 


Mr. Wildman: I want to know if they have 
led to industrial development on ‘the north 
shore or if they have provided employment 
and if they are continuing to do so. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: At the time some of 
these industrial mortgages were considered, 
the company had potential in opening up 
some new opportunities of employment. You 
are well aware of the fact that Champlain 
Forest Products is in trouble, as most lumber- 
ing or paper mill operations across the 
province are in trouble, because of market 
conditions not in Canada but throughout 
North America. I suppose we would have to 
be honest and say that they haven’t produced 
what they were projecting at the time. But 
there again, the economics of it at the time 
didn’t appear to have the downturn that we 
have now experienced. If we were to have 
taken any other attitude, it could be said that 
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we weren't doing anything to assist in trying 
to bring about an economic improvement. 


Mr. Wildman: I am not opposed to the 
industry trying to do something. I am just 
concerned whether they are really achieving 
what they are trying to achieve. It seems to 
me on looking at those industrial mortgage 
loans, all but one of those companies have 
now shut down or have gone bankrupt. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: All but one have gone 
bankrupt? 


Mr. Wildman: As far as I know. And 
Champlain Forest Products is shut down. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, it is. 


Mr. Wildman: Sullivan Trailer and Equip- 
ment Manufacturing is shut down. Custom 
Lumber, if it isn’t shut down, is in pretty 
serious trouble. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I agree with you on 
Custom Lumber and again I repeat the 
lumber industry per se is in trouble. This isn’t 
the only area of the province where we have 
got loans to lumber companies, and they are 
all in some trouble. The only positive thing I 
can look at is, as time marches on, we have 
security in these operations inasmuch as we 
had mortgages on the property. They are also 
in place for when the market conditions have 
an upturn, and I think they will. 


Mr. Wildman: By coincidence I have just 
received two letters from individuals in my 
constituency in the last couple of weeks. I 
won't give the names, but I will mention that 
the first letter comes from Blind River. I just 
want to read one portion of it. This gentle- 
man used to work at Champlain. He says, 
“What are you doing to get industry into this 
town? I heard that the veneer mill might 
reopen, but I phoned Mr. Kauffmann and he 
said he didn’t know. I hope you have a nice 
Christmas for your family. My family and I 
won't have one because of the fact that the 
LIP grants have been cut back this year, 
which means no jobs.” That is not a fellow 
who is writing because he doesn’t feel what 
he is saying. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: What company was that, 
or where was that? 


Mr. Wildman: Blind River. 
Mr. Joyce: That would be Champlain. 


Mr. Wildman: This one is from a gentle- 
man who used to work for Sullivan Trailer 
and Equipment Manufacturing. He isn’t quite 
in the same desperate situation as the other 
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gentleman. He wants to find out how he can 
get Sullivan open again, and he writes here 
asking me if I can indicate to him who or 
what agency could help to get this company 
open again. 

He says: “I have worked for a year and a 
half for this company and I know the trailers 
inside out. I’m sick and tired of trying to 
scrape by for my wife and three children on 
peanuts, so if it were at all possible to get 
this trailer company started again, I'd like to 
run it. Not only could I make a better living, 
but I would create jobs for those 15 men who 
have been set back by this company folding 
up. At the present I am working right next 
door to this new building’—the building that 
was built by Sullivan—“and I can’t help but 
wonder why the government would let a 
brand new building and all its contents just 
sit idle, not being used to help a little bit 
with Canada’s unemployment problem. If 
you would be so kind as to look into this 
matter I would greatly appreciate it.” 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The only thing I know 
about Sullivan is we had a discussion with 
Sullivan’s principals and they were at one 
time, back two or three months ago, attempt- 
ing to work into an amalgamation of com- 
panies, and I have no further knowledge. 
That’s a decision that they, of course, will 
have to render, or make. It would appear 
that if they had made the association or 
amalgamation it would have likely given 
some stability to market position. 


Mr. Rodgers: Mr. MacMillan knows some- 
thing about it. 


Mr. MacMillan: Apparently there is a 
receiver-manager who is in charge of the 
plant and he has— 


Mr. Wildman: 
Sullivan now? 


Are you talking about 


Mr. MacMillan: Yes, Sullivan Trailer. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay, I want to get into 
Champlain after. 


Mr. MacMillan: He has been endeavouring 
to sell the plant. He has advertised it publicly. 
He hasn’t got suitable offers and he is trying 
to work through private parties to try and 
revive the plant, but there is nothing definite 
or positive at this stage. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay. I just want to make 
clear that I have had no acquaintance with 
either of these two gentlemen who wrote me 
these letters in the past, and so it wasn’t 
self-serving when I introduced those. I in- 


troduced those as a way to try to indicate 
to this committee and to the ministry and to 
the corporation how serious the unemploy- 
ment problem is on the north shore and 
the need for development and the need for 
development that will be lasting and will 
produce jobs and development, not to pour 
money into something and then have the 
thing shut down a few years after it starts 
up. I think we need some kind of forward 
planning to ensure that a company is going 
to be viable. I understand what you are say- 
ing about the forest industry, and also Sulli- 
van Trailer ran into problems because of the 
paper strike. They were working so close to 
the wire that the long strike meant the com- 
panies weren’t purchasing trailers. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: They also attempted, 
and I guess you have got to give them full 
marks, they attempted to change the type of 
trailer structure to find a new market for 
themselves, which is a very costly programme 
to get into. 


Mr. Eakins: What type of trailer are you 
speaking of? 


Mr. Wildman: They are log trailers. Okay? 
In regard to Blind River, I understand that 
Winlock Veneer is finally apparently closing 
a deal. It’s been over a year now. MNR 
worked out a volume agreement between 
Fabris and Centralia, the parent company of 
Winlock, a long time ago. They have been 
stalling around and stalling around and seem 
to be trying to make up their minds but not 
sure what they are going to do for a long 
time. I was informed yesterday that NODC 
had signed the agreement November 30 and 
it had gone to the lawyers and the deal was 
to close yesterday, December 1. 


[11:00] 


It’s kind of ironic that the member for 
Algoma-Manitoulin (Mr. Lane) is not here 
because he was involved along with a lot of 
other people, including myself, in trying to 
bring about the volume agreement for MNR 
with Fabris. It is also rather ironic now that 
Fabris because of financial and maybe even 
legal problems is apparently having to leave 
Elliot Lake. Fabris has limits, but appears 
that is not going to have any mill. I’d like to 
know how that might affect Blind River and 
the Winlock operation. Apparently Fabris 
would like to come into Blind River, but he’s 
got a pretty big problem in that he thinks 
that the Granary Lake road has to be built 
in order for his operation to be viable. I think 
for 40 years now Blind River has been try- 
ing to get the Granary Lake road built. May- 
be it’s not that long, maybe only 20. 
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Mr. Conway: Normal NDP hyperbole. 
Mr. Eakins: It just seems that long. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, it seems that long. 
MTC informed me last year that they 
wouldn’t build the road because it would 
cost $5 million and they were going to 
spend $2 million on the present highway 
from Elliot Lake to Highway 17. I’d like to 
know if anybody in your ministry has been 
pressing MTC to come to their senses. It 
would be good for both Elliot Lake and 
Blind River. 


I'd like to know whether the deal has 
closed. If it has, when does the company 
figure it can start up and how many men 
will it employ in Blind River? IIs there going 
to be any kind of long-term possibility here? 
My understanding is that there just isn’t good 
enough wood left. They have been guaran- 
teed by by MNR five years of veneer logs 
at the volume theyre prepared to work at. 
But there just isn’t very much good timber 
left in that area. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not for that purpose. 


Mr. Wildman: For veneer, right. If they 
had a sawmilling operation, it would be all 
right, yes. Also as to whether Fabris’ prob- 
lems will affect the situation, what can you 
tell me about this situation? The people in 
Blind River have been waiting for over a year 
with the promise that the mill may reopen 
and if it does, when, and how many men. 


Mr. MacMillan: That’s Jorgensen now. 
Mr. Wildman: Jorgensen, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. MacMillan has 


some detail on this. 


Mr. MacMillan: The arrangement the re- 
ceiver who was in charge of this plant is 
making as far as the Northern Onitario De- 
velopment Corporation is concerned is that it 
will be a cash transaction. When the plant is 
closed, the Northern Ontario Development 
Corporation will no longer have ‘an interest 
in it. As far as we understand, when the 
transaction does close, they will be employ- 
ing some people there but it won’t be on the 
scale of the operation by Champlain Forest 
Products. As far as the Fabris situation goes, 
we haven't had any indication that this was 
going to affect the arrangements for the log- 
ging and the cutting with the new people. 


Mr. Wildman: You don’t know whether 
they finally closed the deal or, if they did, 
how many men it will actually employ. 


Mr. MacMillan: No, I don’t have informa- 
tion on either of those points. We were told 
that the deal was to be closed some time 
in December, and we haven't had a report 
from our lawyers. 


Mr. Wildman: We've been told the deal 
is going to close about five or six times this 
year, 


Mr. MacMillan: Yes. 


Mr. Wildman: If you can get that kind 
of information for me, I’d like to know 
what’s happening with it. ['d like to know 
how many men this is going to employ. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: As soon as the deal is 
completed, then I have no doubts there will 
be a public statement made as to what it 
means. 


Mr. Wildman: I’m sure there will be. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You have to go very 
carefully when you're dealing with pretty 
well an exclusive purchaser situation because 
you're not going to find a half a dozen lying 
up at your front door. 


Mr. Wildman: Not in that operation. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You deal with a great 
deal of care and caution and also with a 
degree of control of what's said. 


Mr. Wildman: You can probably under- 
stand that there are all kinds of rumours 
running around because nobody knows what’s 
happening. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Every time you have a 
deal that starts to develop there are rumours 
galore. I wish the rumours were authentic 
sometimes. 


(Mr. Wildman: Okay. I just want to ask 
one other thing, what autonomy does NODC 
have? Why is it you have to phone Toronto 
to find out what’s going to be done about a 
northern project? What autonomy does it 
have, and what assurance can you give us 
that when NODC decides to make a loan it’s 
not going to end up like four of these five 
loans on the north shore; that you're going 
to have people finally getting a job, their 
expectations rise and then a few years later 
everything shuts down and theyre worse off 
than if they'd never had a job in the first 
place? We need development there. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: First of all, I can give 
you no assurance, absolutely none. If I could 
give you that assurance, I likely wouldn’t be 
in the ministry, I’d likely be the chairman 
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of some banking system in this country, be- 
cause that’s the kind of insurance theyd 
like to have on every deal they make as well, 
that whatever it is theyre going to have a 
long range protected position with their 
returns. 


The ministry analyses each application. In 
turn, they advise the NODC board of di- 
rectors, because they're concerned, as I said 
earlier, that you should put public funds into 
developing an industry and through the 
period, if there’s a forgiveness or a soft point 
of repayment to someone, they survive and 
prosper and all of a sudden when theyre 
challenged to cover the whole cost, the bot- 
tom falls out or the economy goes wrong, 
and the fact that you've created the jobs 
and service industry around it really have 
got you in hot water We try to make sure 
as best we can that the long range potential 
is guaranteed for the survival of that particu- 
lar operation. 


You wonder about the autonomy. The board 
of directors from northern Ontario have the 
rights, first of all, to sit on the Ontario De- 
velopment Corporation board as it relates to 
policy, policy that can be designed and de- 
veloped that specifically relates itself to the 
northern part of the province of Ontario, as 
is typical of those from eastern Ontario. They 
will analyse the applications by consultants 
who are retained by us in northemn Ontario, 
in the various communities across the north, 
who, we believe, have a fairly intimate rela- 
tionship to the communities they deal with 
and the people they’re dealing with. 

In turn, the recommendations that relate 
to loans will be made not by the Ontario 
Development Corporation in Toronto or 
EODC in eastern Ontario, they will be 
made only by the NODC board of directors 


LOMINeE: 


Mr. Wildman: I can tell you as a fact that 
on a number of occasions when I have 
phoned Sudbury to find out what’s happen- 
ing with a particular application or what- 
ever—I wouldn't say the majority but on a 
mumber—I’ve been told that I have to phone 
Toronto. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: What was it relating 
toP Disbursement? 


(Mr. Wildman: Yes, or— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Disbursement does take 
place out of Toronto. We have one central 
agency, the general office, that looks after the 
disbursement of funds and the accounting for 
funds, but the control and the right to handle 
applications and recommendations comes from 
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the north. It doesn’t come from Toronto. 
There’s no sense in having a major office 
located in eastern Ontario tripling the man- 
agement requirements, that is the personnel 
requirements, one in eastern, one in northern, 
one in central Ontario or Toronto. 


Mr. Wildman: I'll tell you, when I’ve been 
trying to find out what’s happening with this 
Champlain mill the people in Sudbury didn’t 
even know about it. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Of course, it’s in the 
hands of receivers. 


Mr. Wildman: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: So we wouldn’t know. 
They'll report to us on occasion. I’m not sure 
whether the receiver was appointed by the 
court for Champlain Forest Products. 


Mr. Joyce: I’m not sure in that case either. 
There are the two ways, the court appoint- 
ment and we have the power under our de- 
benture in some cases to request the appoint- 
ment. 


Mr. Rodgers: However, we can't act with- 
out a court consent eventually. 


Mr. Wildman: I) won't belabour this be- 
cause I know other members want to get in, 
but if I seem kind of frustrated I’m sure you 
can understand that on the north shore we 
have a serious economic problem. We need 
development. As long as secondary manufac- 
turing continues to be developed in southern 
Ontario using resources from northern On- 
tario, then we're also exporting jobs and it 
means that we have economic stagnation 
along the north shore. If only this govern- 
ment would make a commitment to preserve 
farm land, for one thing, in southern Ontario 
and direct development into areas of north- 
ern Ontario and eastern Ontario where we 
don’t have good farm land, we would be 
solving two very serious problems in‘ this 
province. I think it’s about time that the gov- 
ernment made a commitment to ensure that 
if a company wants to use northern resources 
it will do it in the north, that is, if something 
is mined in the north, it will be refined in 
the north. 


Mr. Chairman: I have the following list of 
Speakers: Conway, Angus, Eakins, O’Neil, 
Johnson and Cassidy. 


Mr. Conway: | think it would be very 
remiss of us, particularly the members from 
eastern Ontario, Cornwall and Renfrew North 
in particular, not to begin this morning by 
congratulating our colleague from Ottawa 
South (Mr. Bennett), who is departing our 
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bachelor midst. I, for one, would hope there 
might be some support for that new corpo- 
rate enterprise, if not in EODC, then in the 
other higher echelons of the Ontario govern- 
ment. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Is that a forgivable loan? 


Mr. Angus: There is no forgiveness there. 
You can’t back out of this. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me say that I hope 
it is long-term but doesn’t run into as many 


difficulties. 


Mr. Conway: I just hope the announcement 
from high atop the CN tower was of no 
significance. I want to be brief as usual but 
to begin by asking one or two or three ques- 
tions on what has become a most interesting 
and, I think, unfortunate situation for the 
credibility of the eastern Ontario Develop- 
ment Corporation in Renfrew. I know Mr. 
Rodgers is here and I know he is as well 
aware as the minister is of the Gomes Yarns 
s‘tuation. If ever there was a peculiar de- 
velopment, if ever this government got in- 
volved in a regrettable enterprise and got its 
fingers, if not a few other aspects, badly 
burned, it must be in that Gomes Yarns 
scandal. It literally looks like a scandal to 
those of us who look on from the sidelines. 


I wonder if I could ask Mr. Rodgers, whom 
I noticed on a rerun again the other day 
on an Ottawa television special, where we 
stand presently with the Gomes Yarns situa- 
tion. 


Mr. Rodgers: I agree. I wish I had the 
benefits or the rights to that TV programme, 
I'd be fairly well off. 


Mr. Conway: By the way, did you agree 
with what was presented there? Was it a 
reasonable presentation? 


Mr. Rodgers: I think it was a reasonable 
presentation, As far as we are concerned 
with the Gomes situation, we have no re- 
course against any of the assets and we have 
suffered all of the losses that we are going 
to suffer. 


Mr. Conway: In the amount roughly of 
$172,000? 


Mr. Rodgers: Yes. 


Mr. Conway: What I want to know is how 
was it—given the normal and reasonably pro- 
tective measures you take to guarantee your 
security in these rather high-risk endeavours— 
how was it that such a discernible swindle 
could take you for such a ride? 


Mr. Rodgers: Those are your words. 
Mr. Conway: Yes, they are. 


Mr. Rodgers: I won't argue with them. I 
think at the outset we took all the reason- 
able precautions that we could and do take 
in normal lending processes and normal in- 
vestigation with respect to the disbursement 
of funds, This particular account did get into 
some very serious difficulties fairly quickly. 
As a result and following procedures that 
we often adopt when companies get into 
trouble, we might step back to let other 
lenders come in ahead of us because our role 
is not that of a primary lender in most in- 
stances. We stepped back from a number 
of positions that we had at the outset with 
Gomes in order to give it additional funds to 
get under way as it was experiencing a lot 
of difficulty for that type of industry. In step- 
ping back, we leave ourselves exposed. If in 
the final analysis the company does fail, we 
really haven’t much recourse as we have 
given up our security position to others in 
an effort to keep the company going. 


Mr. Conway: I can appreciate that but I 
know the member for Ottawa South can 
appreciate with me that when somebody 
comes along to the Ottawa Valley and says 
he is going to start this metallic yarn busi- 
ness, then that is probably the time when 
you really take a look at it. It is not as 
though it were a mainline or traditional eco- 
nomic enterprise. What strikes me about that 
Gomes Yarns business is the peculiarity of the 
enterprise to begin with. I am wondering if 
that didn’t sort of alert you to something. 
When I go through the list of disbursements 
in the industrial or manufacturing sector, 
we've got concrete—I’m just looking at some 
of the ones up my way—a lot of lumber and 
timber. There are very few metallic yarn en- 
terprises with which government or business 
normally gets involved. 


[11:15] 


In Renfrew under these conditions, I can 
remember when I was not involved in public 
affairs at any level, people asking me what 
was going on, The management that was 
involved was also out-of-town so to speak. 
I’m wondering if you had no suspicions, be- 
cause I think the programme and all the 
press made clear that DREE for once in its 
life exercised a bit of caution and I think, if 
Vm not mistaken, did not get involved in 
that particular enterprise. They have had, 
as you know, a very bad record in Renfrew. 


Mr. Rodgers: DREE often does not get 
involved, even though it admits that it wants 
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to get involved, but it is very cute about 
backing out at the last moment. 


Mr. Conway: They said that they backed 
out for reasons here. 


Mr. Rodgers: Which they haven’t expressed, 
as far as I am aware. 


Mr. Conway: The reasons as I understand 
them were that they were quite concerned 
about the viability of this enterprise. 


Mr. Rodgers: When we looked at the sitwa- 
tion our record reveals that at the time Mr. 
Gomes came to the Renfrew area to talk to 
the people in that area, he was encouraging 
local people to get involved, and it was quite 
a bit of local interest that then spilled over 
into encouraging the development corpora- 
tion to come along with them in this project. 
At that particular time in the garment trade 
there was a real trend in women’s fashions 
and in the regalia, that is to do with the 
Shrine and so on, that have all of these 
metallic crests, there was a fair demand for 
metallic thread. Because of the markets in 
Canada being developed, and perhaps markets 
into the United States, it probably made 
more sense, rather than most of it being 
imported from England, where it was manu- 
factured and to a large degree down in Goa, 
where Mr. Gomes came from, it would! prob- 
ably be a good industry to get established 
in Canada, because the demand was such 
that there was a long waiting period for that 
particular type of product and the demand 
from the garment industry was increasing and 
it looked fairly viable to set that type of 
industry up here. As it evolved, Gomes had 
the equipment, which was to come from Goa 
to Renfrew ‘to set up and that equipment 
was to be part of his equity, and when you 
look at it in the cold hard light of an appli- 
cation coming to you and the investigation 
that was done, it looked fairly viable at the 
outset. However it didn’t evolve. 


Mr. Conway: In fairness to the corporation, 
what is strange to me about it is most of 
the disbursements you’ve made traditionally 
around the Renfrew area are to someone like 
myself very understandable. I see Phanenhour 
Lumber in here. I know them to be a fairly 
well-known Renfrew enterprise. I know that 
its not the business of the corporation, as 
you explained, the programme to be support- 
ing well-known local enterprises all the time. 
But this thing, this gentleman arriving from 
Goa, I believe, with this plant was interesting, 
because the fellows who came in on the 
programme as well as the local press identi- 
fied what was there as almost worthless. I 


think the EODC got itself in a position where 
it was under the impression that what was 
there in plant was worth several tens of 
thousands of dollars. Am I not right? 


Mr. Rodgers: At the outset, yes, we would 
have taken that view. 


Mr. Conway: I understand that it is just a 
veritable scrap heap and that the people 
who, in fact, were brought in to take a look 
at it later found that most of what was 
there was worthless but, worse still, most of 
what was there had never really been used 
and that, in fact, disbursements had _pre- 
ceded apace on the assumption and presum- 
ably on the basis of information that there 
had ‘been production taking place. 


Mr. Rodgers: There had been limited pro- 
duction. 


Mr. Conway: By all ‘accounts it was very 
limited production. 


Mr. Rodgers: We were aware of the lim- 
ited production There is no doubt about 
that. 


Mr. Conway: It didn’t even at that point 
concern you? There are a number of checks 
and balances in your programme here. 


Mr. Rodgers: Are you asking me when we 
became concerned? 


Mr. Conway: Oh, I know you became con- 
cerned and I think the obvious time of con- 
cern was a little bit too late, because I also 
point out to you the fact that there was an- 
other thread in this and that became appar- 
ent to Justice— 


Mr. Wildman: Another thread in the yarn? 


Mr. Conway: A point for the member for 
Algoma. Justice Claire L’Heureux-Dubé in 
her report on immigration practices, points 
out the exotic goings-on in the Manpower 
aspect of that programme, which were quite 
fascinating indeed. to me, as a picture, the 
thing was incredible from the outset and in 
its entirety, and tthe end result is that the 
Eastern Ontario Development Corporation 
has ‘been, I think, swindled out of $172,000. 


Mr. Rodgers: We were not the only juris- 
diction which was looking very actively at 
having that type of an industry, and having 
that industry and those principals locate in its 
jurisdiction. 


Mr. Conway: Who else? 


Mr. Rodgers: You might say, at this stage, 
that we were the unlucky ones. The Renfrew 
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industrial commissioner had been to Goa, 
_ and had looked at the operation there. When 
they came back they were most enthusiastic 
about it and the people who had been in- 
volved in it participated with us in endeav- 
ouring to get a good viable industry going. 
It didn’t work out. We're not saying that 
were 100 per cent sure all the time. This 
one— 


Mr. Conway: No, I can sympathize with 
you on that. I know that the accord struck 
particularly between the investor and the 
Renfrew industrial commission was a hearty 
one. It’s our experience generally with gov- 
ernment agencies like the Ontario Develop- 
ment Corporation that the moneys, of course, 
flow but are very often hard to come by 
once the commitment is made and certain 
stringent regulations which are in place here 
take effect. 


It just amazes me that on this one of which 
I would be suspicious and, I’m sure, silently 
the member for Ottawa South would be as 
well, knowing as much as he does about the 
Ottawa Valley, that looking at the details of 
this sketch, he would sit back probably and 
say to himself—privately I’m sure; never 
publicly—that there is some interest and some 
usefulness to be served by paying very close 
attention. The fact is so many of the checks 
and balances, which I think are defensible 
and understandable, were waived on this, 
producing in the end the jackpot we now 
have in Renfrew with Gomes Yarns. What’s 
the lesson there for you people? Obviously 
the lesson is that you’ve lost a lot of money. 
What else have— 


Mr. Rodgers: You learn by experience, 
don't you? Audit procedures are set up 
usually after the fact. 


Mr. Conway: Have you reacted to the. com- 
plaints of many that the examination of on- 
site production should have been a little 
more thorough? You're quite right when you 
say there was some production but J think 
that in terms of plant it was probably about 
two or three per cent. From the indications 
we now hive that was all that was there as 
the programme pointed out. I use the pro- 
gramme because it best summarized all the 
details. 

I'd be interested, by the way, to know if 
there is any ministerial material on this which 
might enlighten us further or edify us to the 
extent that we might be able to comment in 
a more informed way. I'd appreciate it. I 
don’t know whether you’ve done a report as 
such on that but if you have, I'd certainly 
appreciate it; but perhaps you haven’t—most 


of the information you're providing here this 
morning. 

The programme indicated that much of the 
plant was decrepit, to ‘say the least, and 
there'd been a fresh coat of grey paint on 
all this junk but it had never ever been 
turned. It struck me ‘as amazing that a repre- 
sentative of your ministry, or of your corpor- 
ation, would go in there because I think I 
know how most of these people work and 
they work very effectively. They take a look 
around and really, it takes, 10 seconds to 
find out or to discover a fraud like that in 
production. Somehow that didn’t happen and 
it just amazes me because I know the plant 
and I don’t know how that could ever 
happen. 


Mr. Rodgers: I don’t think the corporation 
was lax in the number of times it did go. 


Mr. Conway: I’m not saying the number 
but obviously there was something wrong 
because when you walk in there and see that 
80 per cent of the plant is freshly painted 
and presumably in production but obviously 
has never turned an axle, you have to be 
suspicious. If you're not there’s something 
wrong. 


Mr. Rodgers: If you knew the type of 
machinery that was in there, there were sev- 
eral different types of yarns and laces to be 
developed. The basic product was a gold 
thread. The others were to come after the 
gold thread end of it was established and 
local people had been trained enough to oper- 
ate this wire-drawing equipment, which really 
it was. 

We were under the impression as well that 
that equipment was single-purpose equip- 
ment. We have subsequently found out that 
there is probably other equipment in Canada 
more sophisticated than that. 


Mr. Conway: I must say at that point, Mr. 
Rodgers, and I can’t avoid the comment, I 
don’t think we got much gold thread but Mr. 
Gomes certainly spun a golden yarn for the 
Ontario taxpayer. 


Mr. Angus: That’s almost as bad as his. 


Mr. Conway: I know that this is some- 
thing that you've been involved in and I just 
wanted to put some of it on the record. The 
tragedy of this is that the whole theoretical 
outline for something like the Eastern On- 
tario Development Corporation is an impor- 
tant respectable and valid one, like DREE. 
I think of Renfrew because Renfrew has 
really had a tough, tough time. They have 
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been involved at both the federal and pro- 
vincial levels in some of the most indescrib- 
able governmental horror stories that one 
town of 8,800 people. I Ithink, could ever 
imagine to be involved in. As I mentioned 
earlier, I think some of the DREE involve- 
inent in Renfrew was almost indefensible and 
I’m just talking from the point of view of the 
credibility of government’s involvement at 
that level. 


That’s the tragedy here, and not that some 
fly-by-night operator landed overnight from 
Goa and, for all good reasons, I suppose, 
convinced a number of local people and a 
number of people in your corporation and 
perhaps others that he was viable. What 
really bothers me is when I see a judicial 
inquiry pointing out the seamy, ugly, rotten 
aspects of the manpower side. That’s when 
I really get sick because, if this was just 
isolated here, I wouldn’t be as upset. But I 
look at that judicial inquiry and I see some of 
what is related there and I have to say to 
myself this fellow really was not very much 
of an addition. Tell me, is he still in Rio de 
Janeiro? 


Mr. Rodgers: We don’t have any idea 
where he is. 


Mr. Conway: I’ve perhaps spoken too 
much. Did the minister wish to make a com- 
ment on that? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. At times you have 
a situation where there’s a fair amount of 
pressure brought about by the local industrial 
commissioner who is hounding you and who 
believes in it and is able to present an excel- 
lent report. I’m not putting the responsibility 
back on him, but as you would have us to 
do, we work closely with the industrial com- 
missioners of the various communities for 
their input as to the applicants. As I say, 
a number of them do come through the in- 
dustrial commissioner to start with. That 
doesn’t justify having been taken by this in- 
dividual. In the three or four years T’ve been 
the minister, I doubt if there’s been any 
other application or loan granted where we 
were actually turned around backwards by 
the individual. I’ve never met him. I have no 
idea what his ability is to speak, but ob- 


viously he had some influence in his applica- 
tion. 


I think of Renfrew and some of the other 
loans we've made which have been rather 
productive, even though at the moment 
they're a little weak in their position. Square 
D is one, the trailer company, which had a 
factor of employment in Arnprior. 


Mr. Conway: All of those are so under- 
standable. That’s what strikes me about the 
dozen or so loans that have been made there. 
If not immediately supportable from my point 
of view, they’re all certainly understandable. 
Then all of a sudden we get Gomes Yarns 
and I say to myself, really now that— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If you had somebody 
come in and ask you about opening up a pine 
oil industry or a charcoal industry— 


Mr. Conway: That’s wood-related. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There are people who 
all of a sudden start to do a little bit of a 
two-step on that one as well. If you think 
you can get burned in yarns you want to try 
charcoal. 


Mr. Conway: This is proceeding apace. I 


have one final comment about that. I want to © 


just review again with Mr. Rodgers the 
rationale for waiving your security rights on 
that. What was the argument again? 


Mr. Rodgers: It’s nothing unusual for us. 
If we get into a proposition and we're going 
along and additional costs might come about 
with respect to the establishment of the 
industry—as far ias capital costs are con- 
cerned, it might take them a lot longer to 
get under way and get into a profitable 
venture—then we would allow other lenders 
to come in and take a position ahead of us. 
In other words, rather than put more govern- 
ment money into it, we might step back and 
limit our loss at that time to the amount of 
money that we've got exposed or limit our 
investment at that time. 

We may have also reached the maximum 
amount that we're prepared to put in or that 
were permitted to put in with respect to a 
programme, but the only way ithat the ven- 
ture can succeed or carry along and keep 
going is that it needs more dollars. We may 
not be prepared to do it, but if aniother 
lender comes along and says: I'd like to take 
the security that ODC has. Would you con- 
sider it?’ we would look at it. We do it on 
a number of occasions. 


[11:30] 


Mr. Conway: The frightening thing about 
that is that at that point the axe didn’t fall, 
because at that point all the earlier inhibi- 
tions that I would have—maybe I am just the 
odd man out here, but all the inhibitions that 
I might have had at that point, I think would 
have just stopped that business— 


Mr. Rodgers: Our money iis committed at 
that point. It is in there; it is invested. You 
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might say it needs more dollars to go; we 
would look iat it and make that concession. 


Mr. Conway: Basically, then, the decision 
was that you had no real choice. 


Mr. Rodgers: No real choice. Either you 
close it out at that time and the jobs are lost; 
you might have some hope that it would 
turn about. At that stage of ithe game, when 
we were also giving up our positions, that 
final situation with respect to the commission 
that was going on in Montreal was not 
known to us. 


Mr. Conway: I just hope that the Gomes 
Yarns story is at an end. If we can ever re- 
cover the $172,000, I would be very happy 
for the people of Renfrew. I hope that the 
credibility of the corporation hasn’t been too 
seriously compromised. I don’t think it has. 
But certainly it has not helped in this par- 
ticular regard. 

Mr. Minister, just one or two quick com- 
ments about other matters. Like the member 
for Algoma, I have northern domains in my 
riding. Like the minister, I have an eastern 
domain in Renfrew North. I want to talk 
briefly about the situation to which I directed 
some attention in the estimates last year, 
about the pattern of disbursements in and 
around Renfrew county. I don’t think it 
needs reiteration here that we are not per- 
haps as near full employment in the Renfrew 
county area as we would like to be; there- 
fore, I always look with interest to the 
pattern of disbursements that is pursued and 
is obvious in your yearly statement. 

Last year, I recall drawing to your atten- 
tion that there was not one manufacturing or 
industrial loan made in the Pembroke area of 
my riding, which is really the industrial 
centre of the county—mist of the county at 
any rate. In looking iat the disbursements for 
this year, I was surprised and chagrined to 
note that there are only two disbursements 
totally, both of them relating to the tourist 
aspect: Harvey Forrest got $200,000 at Edge- 
town and Kanukawa Camp got really the 
second portion of their entitlement, the first 
portion coming last year. 

I must also note that I know to be the 
case that there have been some manufiai- 
turing-oriented awards which were made 
subsequent to this; I know of at least one. 
But I am surprised again to see the EODC 
somehow missing the industrial centre of 
Renfrew county in the sense that not one 
disbursement is made and recorded in the 
year 1975-76. I am unhappy and concerned 
about that, and I wonder what possible jus- 
tification there could be for that considering, 
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for example, that in the past year we have 
had, thanks to the hon. member for Chat- 
ham-Kent (Mr. McKeough), a very interesting 
statement called the Renfrew county develop- 
ment strategy, which lays bare the problems 
of which I now speak. 


I am sort of wondering what is going on 
here. Who or what is to blame for a relative 
poverty of disbursements, given again the 
rather spectacular record for some other 
towns? I looked at Bancroft, for example. 
Perhaps it has something to do with the 
local member. 


Mr. Riddell: Isn’t that Clarke Rollins’ area? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It has nothing to do 
with the local member, ‘Mr. Chairman. There 
are a number of ridings in this province that 
didn’t secure any loan programmes whatso- 
ever. As long as the member, Mr. Conway, 
keeps very clearly in mind that the loan 
disbursements are upon application by an 
industry or an individual who thinks he has 
a justified type of operation that could 
qualify under the loan programme. It is not 
a matter of this ministry, NODC, EODC or 
ODC deciding that Pembroke should get 
$500,000 or any other sum of money. If 
somebody in a riding believes that his indus- 
try or business requires funds, he makes an 
application; and, providing he meets the reg- 
ulations and requirements, he gets it. 

I don’t think every member can look at the 
fact \that his riding should have got X dollars 
over the period of the last fiscal year. 


Mr. Conway: I agree with you. But I don’t 
know whether every member has, courtesy 
of the Treasury, a statement like this, which 
is almost an indictment and which says some 
pretty serious things about the economic en- 
vironment of his particular area; in this case 
it is my home area. We talked about this 
last year. I guess we are to assume, and I am 
to take back to Pembroke—particularly Pem- 
broke and Petawawa, which represent the 
major industrial centre in the county—that 
applications are not coming as quickly as 
they should be. That is what we discussed 
last year, and I think the implication— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t know if you 
recall when I spoke on one occasion when 
you were with me in your riding, along with 
Mr. Kennedy, the industrial commissioner 
from Pembroke, and Mr. Brown, the mayor 
of Pembroke. I said to them that one of the 
things that amazed me, with all the cries 
about requiring funding and assistance in the 
industry, was that our people in the Eastern 
Ontario Development Corporation had not 
even been approached about loan funding 
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being made to them, which rather surprised 
me. 

Paul Kennedy was amazed. Paul has all the 
information, as has the mayor, as have the 
industrial people in the other communities, 
as have the mayors in the other communities, 
because we’ve met with them time and again. 
So it is not a matter of not having sufficient 
information. How they assimilate the infor- 
mation from the industrial commissioner’s 
point of view, I would be hard pressed to 
know. But knowing the effectiveness of that 
group, particularly in Pembroke, in luring 
new industries into the community, Tm sure 
that if Mr. Kennedy found the opportunity to 
persuade somebody to make application to 
the EODC such would take place. 


Mr. Conway: Obviously we are just going 
to have to be a little more systematic, be- 
cause I think I can identify seven to 10 
specific concerns that I will arrange through 
Paul, because I find a contradiction between 
what I see here and what I read here. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t know what the 
contradiction is. This here is a matter of an 
individual or company having a desire to 
secure provincial funding, either under a 
syecial programme or under a straight indus- 
trial mortgage programme, to either estab- 
lish, expand or upgrade the facilities he 
presently has. 


Mr. Conway: Let me be a little more 
direct then, Mr. Minister. Are you, as an 
eastern Ontario member of the Legislature, 
surprised at the fact, knowing what you do 
about the Pembroke area, that there is not 
this year one industrial manufacturing con- 
cern being supported through the EODC— 


yes or noP 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. 
Mr. Conway: You are not surprised? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Bennett: I am not surprised 
about any of these things, because new in- 
dustries moved into Pembroke, and there 
have been a number of them. In that in- 
dustrial part there have been several new 
plants opened, because I toured them. Most 
of them have been able to secure funding in 
the private sector, where it really should be 
done. 

Just so long as we keep clearly in mind 
that the development corporation is the 
lender of last resort, it is not the first fnan- 
cier of any project. I think we have to admit 
that those companies that have moved into 
Pembroke, from what I know of them, are 
fairly well able to secure funding from the 
private sector. 
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Mr. Conway: To be sure, in some cases, 
but I am surprised to hear you say some of 
that because the implications—and (’m not 
going to bore everyone here with reading 
parts of this, but the Renfrew county de- 
velopment strategy points specifically to the 
need on behalf of government to move 
in, particularly in the Pembroke area, and 
support, for example, concerns in industry, 
and they identified two or three— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Read what it says. It 
talks about infrastructure and so on. That is 
exactly one of the things that group is doing, 
I think, Mr. Conway, if you are aware of 
their programmes and so on, is to try and 
provide funding for sewer and water facili- 
ties, sewage treatment facilities. to allow for 
their industrial expansion and development. 


Mr. Conway: Certainly, but what they are 
saying too is that the historic problems of 
Renfrew county, lumber-based as it has been, 
are getting to the point—and the unemploy- 
ment figures point to this in many cases— 
where we are going to have to be considering 
replacing much of the lumber-based depen- 
dency, and they suggest, for example, certain 
metal fabrication concerns and I believe that 
is one of the ones you supported recently 
and I want to commend you for that. I am 
just saying that I think the report makes it 
clear that the economic difficulties of Pem- 
broke, like much of eastern Ontario, are seri- 
ous and real and that I am amazed—all that 
you say about the industrial park is correct, 
although there has been significant relocation 
in that industrial park, it is not all new 
industry. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: But interesting expan- 
sion in those relations, too. 


Mr. Conway: Absolutely. I am just saying 
that when TI pick up the list I find that dur- 
ing this particular year and during last year, 
over the two-year period, there isn’t one 
manufacturing concern deserving of attention 


from the EODC. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, let’s get it straight 
now. The initiative comes from the applicant. 


Mr. Conway: All right. I just look at Pem- 
broke and I don’t see anything, and I look at 
Renfrew, I look at Cornwall, I look at Brock- 
ville, I look at Bancroft and they all seem to 
qualify, and I know them to be in many cases 
roughly the same kind of communities, some 
better and some worse. I am just surprised 
by the fact that yet again Pembroke has not 
seemed to qualify. I am personally remiss and 
partly responsible for some of this because 
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I'll guarantee and personally supervise about 
a dozen applications between now and next 
spring. I know of people who are very inter- 
ested but perhaps we haven’t done the sales 
pitch to the ministry as it should have been 
done. I am not going to shirk my respon- 
sibility in that regard. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It’s not a sales pitch. It’s 
just a straight processing of applications. I 
have said, time and again, and I am sure all 
the hon. members have read it in newspapers, 
that I am absolutely astonished when I go 
into some communities which sit back and 
tell me about their hardpressed situations— 
and I’m referring as well to tourist loans, may 
I say—that we haven’t had more direct re- 
sponse to the programmes which have been 
put in place. 


Mr. Conway: One final comment and that 
is surely the EODC has to be an instrument 
—a keen, sensitive and significant instrument 
—for any strategic approach to the economic 
revival of eastern Ontario regions such as my 
own. If the Treasurer is not going to use 
materials such as readily available corpora- 
tions like the ODC and the EODC to do the 
kinds of things he wants to do to improve 
the general economic base, I am sure you 
will agree with me—he’s talking about Ren- 
frew county development strategy and what 
has to be done. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Right. 


Mr. Conway: I’m just saying I agree with 
all that’s there and the one available tool he’s 
got is the EODC 


I presume, for example, that a lot of these 
tourist loans which are being provided are 
paying some attention to what you want to 
do in Timbertown. If they are not, I think 
it is a contradictory jackpot. I think if you 
are not planning in a way to support the—I 
was going to ask about some of the disburse- 
ments along tourist lines. I noticed there is a 
very strong pattern to some of the areas be- 
tween Renfrew and Arnprior; I think there 
are three or four or five in the Calabogie 
area. I know Mr. Yakabuski would be pleased 
to know that and I am sure he is aware of it. 


I’m interested in knowing where this tourist 
‘Timbertown development is going. I look at 
that and I say to myself if there is any pat- 
tern which can be read into some of these 
disbursements over the past two or three 
years I would have to say it is going to go 
down in that area. That is where they are 
now supporting, with their dollars, the tourist 
infrastructure, if you want to call it that, 
which is there. 
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I will be very interested in knowing when 
and where that Timbertown development 
goes. I will have some comments on it. I was 
interested to note in the paper the other day 
that you said no announcement would be 
made until at least after the municipal elec- 
tions. I was going to ask, uncharitably as it 
might sound, if it was a policy of this govern- 
ment to have major statements dependent on 
elections, whether they be municipal or, 
worse still, provincial? I hope that wasn’t the 
case. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It is not a policy but 
I think it is good sound judgement that one 
does not try to project a provincial project 
of this magnitude and of such great con- 
troversy in that community at a time which 
could interfere with free elections at the mu- 
nicipal level. I think it would be an inter- 
ference on my part which is not justified in 
any way. 


Mr. Conway: No doubt you will be telling 
us some time between December 7 and De- 
cember 24 so that we can enjoy our Christ- 
mas. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Do you want me to 
put a red bow on it for you, too? 


Mr. Conway: I want to come back, finally, 
to the point I made about the Eastern 
Ontario Development Corporation. I hope 
you are looking at that corporation as one of 
the primary instruments for achieving the 
strategic, economic goals which the Treasurer 
has outlined in his development strategy. If 
you are not, I think you are wrong. 

I hope you will use the EODC and ap- 
proach the making of disbursements in the 
future with that very important document 
in mind. That document says a lot of things 
which are important for Pembroke and I 
hope in future— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It will be one of the 
things which will be used, providing the 
private sector wants it, in the development 
strategy, but it will not be the principal one 
obviously. Funding from other sources, as 
has already been indicated by the Treasurer, 
will be provided for the requirements to 
bring forward what we would hope is a 
successful conclusion to some of the remarks 
or comments in that report. 


Mr. Conway: We shall talk again, Mr. 
Minister. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; I have 
talked too long and you have all listened 
very well. 


Mr. Joyce: ‘Mr. Chairman, miay I make one 
comment? From February until July of this 


year the Eastern Ontario Development Cor- 
poration had a consultant in Pembroke on 
the second Thursday of each month and this 
was pretty widely advertised in the local 
newspapers. Since July he hias been going 
every second month. In the first period there 
were 29 interviews in Pembroke. We are 
trying to stimulate some business. 


[11:45] 


Mr. Conway: I can assure you that at least 
30 to 40 per cent of that number have been 
referred by me. I obviously have to improve 
upon my average and I shall work diligently 
in that regard in co-operation with a very 
good industrial commission. 


Mr. Joyce: I'm glad to hear that. 


Mr. Angus: I will try to be brief but I 
have a couple of areas of concern. The first 
one [ll speak to is the number of firms that 
at one time received funding through any of 
the three development corporations and have 
since gone out of business for bankruptcy, 
gone into receivership, or have just ceased 
to exist. Can you indicate to us exactly how 
much money the province has lost in this 
regard? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: How much money has 
been written off? 


Mr. Angus: Yes. 


Mr. Joyce: It 
$6,471,000. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: What’s that period of 
time? 


would appear to be 


Mr. Joyce: That’s from inception. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: To follow up Mr. 
Angus’ question, that of course would not 
account for performance loans that are writ- 
ten off because of a contractural relationship 
which is not just bad debt. 


Mr. Angus: That’s right. 


Mr. MacMillan: These ‘are bad debts and 
also include the guarantees made on the old 
ODA as well. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Maybe you could ex- 
plain it to Mr. Angus so that there is a clear 
understanding what the $6 million does rep- 
resent. 


Mr. MacMillan: The $6 million represents 
losses incurred by the three development 
corporations from each of their inceptions. 


Hon. Mr. It’s a total of $6 
million, 


Bennett: 
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Mr. Angus: I’m more confused now. Are 
those bad debts totally? 


Mr. MacMillan: Yes, these are losses as the 
result of businesses going into receivership, 
bankruptcies or just ceasing 'to exist. They've 
gone out of business. 3 


Mr. Angus: Some of that $6 million would 
be the Minaki moneys as well, would it not? 


Mr. MacMillan: No, ‘Minaki is not written 
off. Minaki is not included in that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I just want to follow up 
on one question. Of the $6.4 million which: 
was written off in bad debts, are some of 
those still being pursued for collection? 


Mr. MacMillan: No, this would be our loss. 
Some of it is estimated loss, but were at a 
stage now where we consider this to be a 
fairly accurate figure. 


Mr. Wildman: That wouldn’t include com- 
panies that are in receivership or bankrupt, 
which will be sold and then you'll recover 
your loan money, like the three of the four 
in Algoma on the north shore? 


Mr. MacMillan: We have some where, if 
they are in a receivership, we would at this 
stage have a pretty good indication of what 
the loss is going to be on them, although it 
hasn’t been established. 


Mr. Wildman: Those three are included in 
that figure? 


Mr. MacMillan: Yes, they are. 


Mr. Angus: What then is the process? 
You've provided a loan to a company and 
for whatever reason they can no_ longer 
operate but they still have X number of dol- 
lars outstanding. What happens then? What’s 
the procedure and what recourse do you have 
in terms of getting back the taxpayers’ 


money and what hope do you have of getting 
it back? 


Mr. Rodgers: We would take effect of 
whatever security was available to us under 
the security that we held in the account. 
Normally it’s liquidated either by the trustee 
in bankruptcy or the receiver. When all of 
the assets are sold and all of the avenues 
that we have to get the government’s money 
back are expended, then we have no other 
recourse but to write off the balance. 


Mr. Angus: What cost to the ministry in 
terms of the time and legal fees or whatever 
that have to be entered into does it take 
to get this money back? 
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Mr. Rodgers: It would depend on the 
length of time that you would be involved. 
Sometimes receiverships might last for two 
or three years. It might be a very quick re- 
ceivership and settled very quickly. 


Mr. Angus: How about the total, the 
$6,471,000 that has been written off now? 


Mr. Joyce: I don’t think we have that? It 
varies so widely from one to another. 


Mr. Angus: It’s not something that you 
keep a normal track of? 


Mr. Rodgers: We would know the cost on 
each receivership of the receiver and legal 
fees and court fees and the like. That would 
be the net after everything was charged 
against that particular account, and whatever 
the net proceeds would be on our recovery, 
the balance would be the write-off. 


Mr. Joyce: I think what Mr. Angus is ask- 
ing is what it would actually cost us. 


Mr. Rodgers: Oh, no. We wouldn’t have 
that. 


Mr. Angus: So you wouldn’t really know, 
even case by case, the amount you're spend- 
ing to get the money back. Actually it works 
out to be more. 


Mr. Joyce: Actually, if we don’t think we 
can get anything back, we don’t spend much 
time or effort on it. 


Mr. Rodgers: If we were totally unsecured 
we wouldn’t proceed at all, we would just 
step back and that would be the end of it. 
We wouldn’t spend any money to go after it. 


Mr. Angus: Right. When you say you have 
your security, each loan arrangement has a 
different type of security that you may take? 


Mr. Rodgers: Generally it’s fairly basic. 
We take a loan agreement and a debenture, 
and in some instances, we would take chattel 

nortgages. In our export support loan pro- 
grammes, we would have a different type of 
security. In each loan we would tailor the 
security to fit the situation. 


Mr. Angus: Do you try to obtain security 
that is of equal value to the loan? Or is it 
not based on a certain percentage? 


Mr. Joyce: We try to get it in excess of 
the value of the loan if we can get it. We 
take what we can get. 


Mr. Rodgers: We try to margin ourselves, 
naturally. 
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Mr. Angus: Other than the Minaki Lodge 
situation, has there ever been any other in- 
stance where development corporations have 


assumed the ownership of a facility when 
they defaulted? 


Mr. Joyce: Assumed total ownership? 


Mr. Angus: Either total or partial owner- 
ship. 


Mr. Rodgers: Weve assumed ownership of 
some assets, but not the companies. For in- 
stance, a building might come back into us 
through our security and it may not be a 
propitious moment to sell that building. We 
might hold on to it or rent it out, but I 
don’t believe we have any of those assets now 
in the corporation. They’ve all been even- 


tually disposed of. 


Mr. Angus: So they've been put up for 
sale at the appropriate time. 


Mr. Rodgers: Yes, at the appropriate time. 


Mr. Angus: What situation will bring about 
the fact that you will pick up an asset as 
opposed to going through the bankruptcy 
procedures and selling it? 


Mr. Rodgers: We would normally go the 
bankruptcy procedure. We would normally, 
through the receivership, advertise the assets 
for sale, under court approval, and when 
you received your bids they would be open- 
ed and examined and court approval ob- 
tained of the eventual disposition. If, for 
instance, all of the bids were received and 
the court said, “No, you can’t accept that. 
You're going to have to wait,” we might 
wait for a while and hold the asset still in 
receivership. In some instances, once the re- 
ceivership was finished, we might end up 
with a particular asset in our own hands, 
that we wouldn’t want to dispose of at that 
time. That would be our choice, with the 
approval of the court. 


Mr. Angus: The tendency is, though, ‘n 
the case of defaulting that it would almost 
be an arm’s-length thing. You wouldn’t really 
come into—well, taking over Little Norway 
ski resort, for instance, that kind of situation? 


Mr. Rodgers: We haven’t to date gone in 
and taken over and assumed control of it. We 
would normally put it up for bids on the 
basis that we would get sufficient out of it. 


Mr. Angus: Can you do that, though; with- 
in the mandate of the legislation that brought 
about the development corporations? 
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Mr. Rodgers: Yes, we have the power to 
own, operate, sell, buy. The powers are 
pretty wide. We don’t exercise those powers, 
because we have policy restrictions that are 
handed down to us. 


Mr. Angus: Right. I am familiar with those 
from last year. 

What kind of work do you do with a 
firm that is in a potentially bankrupt situa- 
tion? You know, the signals are out all over 
the community, everybody and his brother 
knows that firm A can’t meet its demand 
note to firm B by the first of the month. Do 
your staff go in and work with them to try 
and find a way to keep them in operation? 


Mr. Rodgers: We would endeavour to 
identify the problem in the first place and, 
having identified the problem, would then 
try to resolve it. In most instances, we’ve 
tried to resolve it without any additional 
financial assistance. We may be looking for 
any number of remedies to correct the ‘situ- 
ation, but we work extensively with the com- 
panies that are in trouble, and because of 
the type of loan we make and because of 
the position we take in these companies we 
have a fairly large number of accounts which 
Me work with on 1a day-to-day, week-to-week 

asis. 


Mr. Joyce: Our basic policy is to try to 
keep the company going if it looks viable at 
all rather than put it under. The normal 
event is another creditor pulls the plug not 
us. 


Mr. Rodgers: Right. We are usually not 
the instigator of a receivership. 


Mr. Angus: Okay. I have a specific ex- 
ample but I don’t think it would be lappro- 
priate to raise it here. I think you have given 
me the answer I am looking for. 

In the whole area of making people aware 
of development corporations and the services, 
can you indicate to me the kinds of methods 
which are used? I know of two—the adver- 
tising which is done and I noticed that Mr. 
King was speaking in Dryden to a group of 
business people there. ‘What other ap- 
proaches are used to get the word around 
that these funds are available, these are the 
services, that kind of thing? 


Mr. Rodgers: As you know, we do partici- 
pate in seminars. We also participate with 
the ministry in its programme of talking to 
small businesses and business people. At least 
one member is on the panels which go 
around with the ministry programme. We do 
a number of calls in areas in which we do 
not have field offices. 
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fr. Joyce: To embellish what Mr. Rodgers 
said, from February until September, our 
consultants located at Thunder Bay, Sudbury 
and Timmins were available at all times. In 
addition, every two months the Thunder Bay 
office visited Fort Frances, Atikokan, Kenora, 
Dryden, Ear Falls, Red Lake, Geraldton. 
Nakina, and Marathon. Out of Sudbury, they 
went to Parry Sound, Sault Ste. Marie, North 
Bay, Bruce Mines and Blind River. From 
Timmins they went to Kirkland Lake and the 
Tritown area. In addition they visited Coch- 
rane, Kapuskasing and Hearst every two 
months and, on an occasional basis, Wawa, 
White River, Chapleau and Hornepayne; 
Moosonee was twice a year—plus they ad- 
vertised the trips. 


Mr. Angus: Yes. The concern I have and I 
think Mr. King said so in his comments in 
Dryden—the headline is “Businessmen Are 
Not Making Use of NODC.” I think it’s 
something we have discussed in ‘this com- 
mittee before. 

With the kind of programmes you are do- 
ing and, if my memory serves me correctly, 
the way, the advertisements are designed, it 
seems it’s only those people who are alread 
in the know who would be attracted by them 
or would understand what's available. That 
is to say the new entrepreneur, who may not 
be totally familiar with what’s available, is 
the one who just doesn’t get there. The con- 
nection isn’t made. 


Mr. Joyce: You do appreciate that if some- 
body comes to us, we endeavour to help 
them find financing from other sources. 


Mr. Angus: Right. 


IMr. Joyce: It is only if they can’t get it 
from other sources that— 


Mr. Angus: That’s right; I realize that. Do 
you have regular seminars, for instance, with 
the banking institutions to inform them of 
your programmes so that when they turn 
down a potential borrower they can redirect 
him? 


Mr. Rodgers: Not seminars but when our 
field staff go to ‘these areas they go in and 
talk to the local bank people. The bankers, 
I think, are one of our fairly prominent 
sources of referrals to the corporation as well 
as chartered accountants and the like. We 
are in pretty close touch with them at all 
times. 


Mr. Angus: Normally, when the ads are 
run in the papers to indicate that a field 
officer from Thunder Bay will be in Terrace 
Bay on such and such a day, does the ad 
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explain basically that funds are available for 
manufacturing, primarily, or whatever it may 
' be? Or is it just a notification— 


Mr. Rodgers: It is strictly a notification 
that they will be there. 


Mr. Angus: Would it not be possible to 
be more elaborate in that and say he is going 
to be there and these are the kinds of things 
he can help them with? 


Mr. Rodgers: That would be a good sug- 
gestion. We can have a look at that. 


Mr. Angus: All over Ontario you are spend- 
ing only $11,000 in promoting through the 
media the role of the development corpora- 
tions. 


[12:00] 


Mr. Joyce: All I said was that in the 
period of constraint, we haven’t had the 
funds to lend and there’s no use promoting 
a great big lending programme. 


My. Angus: Yet the number of applica- 
tions is down, and the information I have 
is that you won't be able to spend the money 
that has been allotted. 


Mr. Joyce: That is quite correct, That is 
due to economic conditions, we think, more 
than anything else. 


Mr. Angus: I appreciate that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Even some of those 
who have made applications and got ap- 
proval have thrown the brakes on; they have 
decided they want to wait for another little 
period to see whether things are going to 
change. 


Mr. Angus: I hope you take that sugges- 
tion I gave you. Maybe I'll see it coming out 
in the papers. That’s all I have, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Wildman: Could I ask a_ supple- 
mentary in regard to this question? Of the 
total $667,678 in industrial mortgage loans 
on the north shore, can you tell me how 
much you have written off or how much you 
expect to lose? I’m talking about Champlain, 
Algocraft, Sullivan Trailer and Equipment 
Manufacturing. 


Mr. Rodgers: What riding is that in? 
Mr. Wildman: Algoma. 
Mr. Rodgers: Champlain is $204,000. 


Mr. Wildman: You expect to lose that out 
of a total of $500,000? 
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Mr. Rodgers: Yes. Algocraft, $93,000 out 
of $110,000. What were the others? 


Mr. Wildman: Sullivan. 


Mr. Rodgers: Sullivan is $60,000 out of 
$110,000. 


Mr. Joyce: These aren’t losses yet; they're 
actual or anticipated. 


Mr, Wildman: Projected losses. 


Mr. Rodgers: For accounting purposes we 
would utilize that in our financial statement 
at the end of the year, showing it as a 
reserve or anticipated loss. 


Mr. Wildman: It’s certainly not a very 
good performance. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Riddell, replacing Mr. 
Eakins. 


Mr. Riddell: Much along the line of ques- 
tioning that we’ve had, is there any reason 
why in this annual report of loans and guar- 
antees that we couldn’t include an additional 
column or two indicating how well the com- 
pany is performing from the standpoint of 
meeting its employment goals and its finan- 
cial obligations? 

We know who the borrower is, the type 
of industry, the type of loan that a borrower 
has been given, the loan amount, the rate 
of interest and what have you. We also know 
the projected employment for the first year 
and for the fifth year. It would be kind of 
interesting to know how well they're meeting 
their commitments; whether they are behind 
in their financial obligations and whether, 
indeed, they have employed the number of 
people they indicated they would when they 
first made application for the loan. 

If we could have additional columns in- 
cluded in this report, then we wouldn’t have 
to come back year after year to find out 
whether such and such a company did in- 
deed employ the number of people they said 
they were going to, whether they are paying 
hack ‘the loan, whether they are falling be- 
hind or whether it appears that they’re going 
to go under. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Riddell, we can 
Jook at having any number of columns the 
committee might wish. I just hope people 
appreciate that every time you get into put- 
ting more facts and figures on reports, it 
takes more effort from some employee and 
is not being really very productive for us. I 
can look at those situations. I only warn you, 
as we talked about the lumber industry a 
minute ago, today he could be on stream 
and tomoirow, because of economic condi- 
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tions in the lumber industry, he could be 
off in his projection of employment. He could 
be ahead, as is the case in some of them. I’m 
thinking of Haliburton, where one of the 
companies was away ahead of what they 
projected; this year they're behind what they 
projected, because of the fluctuations in the 
lumber market. We can look at the possibil- 
ity of adding up those columns. I would just 
add, in fairness to staff, every time we put 
that in their way it really doesn’t produce 
much in the final analysis in ‘trying to service 
some of the accounts. It serves us in a very 
general way, but I’m not sure that it really 
gets the market position, which is essential 
for performance. 


Mr. Riddell: It might indicate to us 
whether a company is headed for trouble 
before we all of a sudden leam of it, such 
as in the Huron Lamp situation at the 
Huron Industrial Park. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The Huron Lamp situ- 
ation, don’t forget, was not caused by Huron 
Lamp’s own initiative, it was because of 
parent company positions, I could have given 
you all the figures the day before and you'd 
have been no smarter until the next day 
when they made their decision to move. We 
will take this under advisement to see what 
it involves in staff and hours. 


Mr. Riddell: I have another matter that 
rather amazes me. I wrote to Mr. Joyce and 
I indicated to him that there was an organi- 
zation in my riding known as the Village Re- 
treat and Recreational Services. It is spon- 
sored by a group of interested citizens on a 
non-profit basis and has become quite a 
tourist attraction, particularly in the winter- 
time for people who wish to come and 
obtain some lodging and do some snowmo- 
hiling and what not out on the trails that 
we have in that area. They would like to 
renovate one of their rooms so that when 
the people come off the snowmobile trails 
they can maybe play some table tennis, 
shuffleboard and what have you. They’re in- 
terested in receiving a loan from the ODC. 
I learned from Mr. Joyce that loans are 
not made to non-profit organizations, only to 
profit-making organizations, and this kind of 
dumbfounded me. 


Mr. Wildman: There aren’t too many 
profit-making organizations that they’ve been 
given to in Algoma. 


Mr. Riddell: I met with these people and 
they’re very religious-minded. They feel that 
in the town of Grand Bend they can lend 
a helping hand to young people who are 
looking for something to do, They applied 


for some assistance through the ODC and 
the word I get back is that the ODC is not 
in the habit of providing loans to non-profit- 
making organizations. I'm going to tell you 
Village Retreat and Recreational Services is 
doing every bit as much for tourism as is 
the Pine Ridge Chalet, a snowmobile outfit, 
which I know received assistance from the 
ODC, and the ‘Hully Gully in the same area. 
They are making a profit and not doing one 
thing more for tourism than is Village Re- 
treat and Recreational Services. There’s in- 
formation back from personnel at ODC say- 
ing, “I’m sorry, but we just simply do not 
make loans to non-profit organizations.” 
Could somebody explain the rationale here? 


Mr. Joyce: I’m not familiar with it or I’ve 
forgotten the details of the organization, but 
from what you say I would say they’re a 
voluntary organization and not in business at 
all. Our purpose is to help allegedly profit- 
making organizations to create some employ- 
ment. If they would incorporate themselves, 
then we might be able to look at it. 


Mr. Riddell: They're definitely creating 
employment, but it’s a case of people work- 
ing for peanuts to try to make this thing 
go. They're paying their staff but they’re 
not out to make any profit out of their 
venture. They’re just out to provide a service 
which is greatly needed in the Grand Bend 
area and it is attracting tourists from all 
over. 


Mr. Joyce: I think there’d be difficulty 
drawing the line if we got into something 
like that. In other words, if some of the 
service organizations wanted to start some 
similar project, should we finance it? 


Mr. Riddell: I just wish you'd have an- 
other llook at it and see if indeed these 
people could at all qualify for some kind of 
assistance. 


Mr. Joyce: Could I have the name of the 
organization? 


Mr. Riddell: Yes, the Village Retreat and 
Recreational Services located right in the 
town of Grand Bend. 


I also wrote a letter to Mr. Joyce indicating 
to him that the army cadets are using the 
facilities at Huron Park and they’re charging 
the Exeter legion, which sponsors this cadet 
training $550 a year, Il believe. The facilities 
they're using wouldn’t otherwise be used—I 
say that from the standpoint of the storage 
facilities where they store a lot of their 
equipment—but I do believe the recreational 
hall is used by the Centralia College students 
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which means that the place has to be heated 
anyway. 
_ I find it rather strange that the government 
is charging the legion for training young 
people who will some day, no doubt, be pro- 
viding us with a service in times of emer- 
gency or certainly in times of war. Theyre 
prepared to take their place to save our hide 
yet theyre being charged for tthe training 
they're receiving in facilities which, 'as I say, 
are being used by the Centralia College 
students anyway so the heat has to be sup- 
plied in any case. 

Why do we have to charge them anything? 
These young cadets who are out getting a 
good training—why do you have to charge 
them when the building is being heated and 
it has to be maintained? I’m sure the cadets 
arent tearing the place down. They’re under 
very good jurisdiction or they have proper 
authority overlooking what they're doing. 
I believe there’s an officer from London who 
comes out to give them their training and 
what have you. Dear knows, tthey’re having 
a hard enough time. These officers are not 
being paid ‘to train these young people yet 
somehow they have ito come up with the 
money to pay for the facilities such as the 
recreational area where they do their march- 
ing and whatever training they get. 

Is it really necessary to charge them $550 
a year when it’s a property owned by the 
government and when we must consider that 
the training these people are receiving is in- 
valuable from the standpoint of society in 
general? 


Mr. Rodgers: Yes, we have to charge in 
order to make ‘the facility available. It 
doesn’t operate without iany dollars and cents 
being put into it. There are students using 
these facilities and the college pays us for 
the use of those facilities. It’s included in the 
rent we charge the agricultural college. | 

Further, the legion in Exeter is paid by 
the federal government to operate a cadet 
corps. They have funds available and if they 
get a grant from the federal government and 
want to use our facilities, we have to make a 
charge. I think it’s a very small charge that 
we make for the facilities with all the aggra- 
vation we have to put up with with that 
cadet corps. 


I don’t know whether you've had any 
personal experience with cadet corps. I have 
and they're a very difficult young bunch of 
people to look after. We have a tremendous 
amount of cleaning up to do after them. 
They will not respect any of the premises 
there and, in fact, we’ve had so much trouble 
with them that it’s doubtful whether we 


might go along and renew next year’s lease. 
We've put up with them because we appre- 
ciate that they are young people and they're 
being trained for the future of Canada, if 
you want to express it that way. We've gone 
out of our way to be of assistance but it costs 
us more than that $550 to have them in that 
facility every year. 


Mr. Riddell: Who's telling you about the 
apparent vandalism on the part of ithe young 
people? Where is this— 


(Mr. Rodgers: We have a manager there— 


Mr. Riddell: Yes, you've got a manager by 
the name of Jack Malone. If I may say so 
Jack, in my opinion, does everything he can 
to discourage any kind of activity from 
Huron Park. I will also say that there seems 
to be a very intimate relationship between 
Jack Malone and your Mr. Waddell. If I go 
to Mr. Waddell on some matter that pertains 
to Jack Malone, I might just as well talk toa 
brick wall because I know one is not going to 
cross up the other. I will tell you that I'm 
going to find out from the officers who are 
training these young people if they are doing 
what you say they're doing. 

I happen to inspect that corps and [ think 
they're a very respectable group of young 
people and they come from _ respectable 
homes. 'I find it very hard to believe that 
they're doing a lot of damage to the building. 
I'm more inclined to think that somebody is 
discouraging activity out there at Huron 
Park and this type of thing has been brought 
to my attention before. I’ve written to the 
minister about it and I’ve said I’m prepared 
to come down with a delegation. 


[12:15] 


I will tell you this: Jack Malone seems to 
have the fear of God instilled in those peo- 
ple; they are so afraid of losing their homes 
or of having to be moved out or some darned 
thing, that they are afraid they will be in 
trouble if they do come down in a delega- 
tion. The only reason I haven’t appeared 
before with a delegation, Mr. Bennett, is 
because they are afraid because of the officer 
tactics that Mr. Malone uses—and you realize 
that he was an officer in the air force. 

I have had so much trouble out there at 
Huron Park in terms of people complaining 
that I’m getting sick and tired of it. I just 
wish they would form an organization and 
come down with me so that we can see Mr. 
Bennett and talk this whole thing over. But 
I still go back to my point that I think some- 
body is trying to discourage any activities 
out there. I will be willing to apologize if I 
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can ascertain from the officer who is training 
these young people that these young people 
are causing the type or aggravation that you 
say they are. 


Mr. Rodgers: If you have any specifics, 
we would certainly be happy to look into 
them for you and advise you with respect 
to them. To date, we have had no specifics 
from you with respect to the complaints 
that you have just raised. 


Mr. Riddell: I have talked to the minister 
about them, but I want some support— 


Mr. Rodgers: We can’t deal without spe- 
cifics, I can’t handle generalities, 


Mr. Riddell: You know the problems we 
have had— 


Mr. Rodgers: We have had no problems 
with management out there. We are satisfied 
with it. But if you have specifics, we will 
certainly look into them and_ investigate 
them. 


Mr. Riddell: I think likely I'll be coming 
in with specifics, because I’m not going to 
go home and get all these complaints and try 
to resolve them because of the inactivity on 
the part of your manager out there. That’s 
all I want to say for the present time. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. O'Neil? 


Mr. O'Neil: Mr, Chairman, I had some 
questions of the minister. Is he coming back 
shortly? 

He’s 


Mr. Angus: outside at the 


moment. 


Mr. Chairman: I think he'll be back short- 
ly; I was expecting he would be. 


just 


Mr. O’Neil: One question that I want to 
ask is where some of these loans are in 
arrears, are the interest charges compounded? 


Mr. Joyce: No, sir. 


Mr. O'Neil: How are interest charges dealt 
with? Are they usually waived at that time? 


Mr. Joyce: No. They are kept until we can 
see whether they have the ability to pay or 
whether they go into receivership or bank- 
ruptcy. 


Mr. O'Neil: I want to ask the minister, 
under loans for the tourist industry, whether 
or not he is familiar with the thought of 
establishing a marina at the start of the 
Trent River in the town of Trenton. Has 
anyone ever spoken to you about that? 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: Somebody brought up: 
the subject with us some time ago. Mr. 
Joyce might be able to tell us whether an 
application was submitted or not; I know 
there was some discussion on it, but I don’t 
recall the background of it. 


Mr. O'Neil: I know there is some interest 
in establishing a marina, and I think it 
would be quite a thing ‘to have it on a tourist 
avenue such as that. I wonder if somebody 
from your ministry could bring me up to 
date on that. I know that the civic officials 
are very interested in it and in anything 
you can possibly do to help us. 


Mr. Joyce: I am advised that we have not 
had an application from them. 


Mr. O’Neil: You haven’t had one as yet? 
Mr. Joyce: No, we have not. 


Mr. O’Neil: Very good. Also, I want to ask 
how the process is handled for notification 
of members of the Legislature of loans that 
are made within their areas. I know that we 
do get a list from the ministry of loans ap- 
proved, but are any of the members brought 
into the picture at any earlier date before 
those loans are approved? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Absolutely not. 


Mr. O’Neil: In other words, it’s because 
of confidentiality? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s absolutely cor- 
rect. When a manufacturer comes to us, he 
submits a great deal of information that he 
wouldn’t make public. I very seldom see 
anybody in tthe loan field, although the odd 
time somebody who is rejected for some 
reason will come and want to have a discus- 
sion because they got to their member, 
regardless which side of the House they 
happen to be on, and asked that we review 
their situation or to make their case known 
personally to me. Outside of that, we would 
never get involved with the local member. 
We would take the application. We might 
seek some advice from the industrial commis- 
sioner or somebody else in the community; 
we would seek background information, in 
addition to what is supplied in the applica- 
tion of course, from sources that are avail- 
able to us; and that would be pretty well the 
extent of it. We never get involved with 
those in the elected positions in dealing with 
the application. 


Mr. O'Neil: But when the loan is ap- 
proved, the members are given immediate 
notice are they? 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: As soon as the order 
in council has been presented to my col- 
leagues and has been approved, within a 
day or two thereafter. 


Mr. O'Neil: So it is general policy that 
your ministry will notify us within two or 
three days of that approval. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Just as soon as we have 
it. Now I have run into a little difficulty; we 
can be critical of it, but there are some who 
will say to the company, in connection with 
an announcement, that they would prefer not 
to have an announcement. I try to accom- 
modate them, because I am not sure it’s 
always the best thing that the news goes out; 
not because of their name but they just feel 
at that point, maybe because of some other 
problems they are having, it’s not a time to 
disclose something like this. The order in 
council has to be posted, but from that point 
on, whether the press or anybody else picks 
it up is another thing. 


Mr. O'Neil: Right. So in other words we 
can expect within a certain number of days 
to be notified as members that there has 
been a loan approved in our area. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think you have had 
experience, Mr. O’Neil. You usually get a 
letter from myself indicating that a loan has 
been approved; a term loan, a mortgage loan, 
whatever it might be, an export support loan. 


Mr. O’Neil: I usually do, which I thank 
you for; but I notice in some cases, for 
example I have one sheet here where there 
have been a number of them lumped to- 
gether and I know some of those approvals 
were given some time previous to others. I 
think it is important for members, no matter 
which party they represent, to receive this 
notification so that they do know what is 
happening within their own riding. I think 
it’s a courtesy that I would ask that possibly 
the officials in your ministry would look at 
carefully to see that we are notified. 

Also, I think it might be wise that if we 
are getting notice on certain loans that have 
been given, that if they don’t wish it to be 
advertised or given out I think that should 
be specified in the letter that comes to the 
members, 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Very true. 


Mr. O’Neil: You were talking about aid to 
small businessmen. I realize there are other 
places from which small business people can 
get loans, although I don’t think they are 
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widely enough advertised, but I wonder if 
I could ask if the officials in your ministry 
might possibly put together a summary of 
some of the places. We have inquiries from 
small businessmen looking for loans. Could 
we have some sort of a summary drawn up 
for us by your ministry so that we don’t miss 
anything? If it were sent out to the different 
members so that they could forward this to 
any people who are inquiring, I think this 
would be of great assistance. In other words, 
if they are not going to qualify under your 
development loans where else can_ these 
people go? 

I realize it’s fairly general knowledge in a 
lot of cases, but your ministry officials might 
have some other suggestions of avenues that 
we could follow for these people. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’m not sure that I am 
following you. You are referring to when an 
application is refused? 


Mr. O’Neil: No; there was mention earlier 
this morning that some people would not 
qualify for ]oans with the Ontario Develop- 
ment Corporation, but there are other places 
that they can go—banks, other federal 
agencies and things like that. I would like 
some sort of a summary on this if it is 
possible to get one. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Well, 
Rodgers, but if I understand— 


TVll ask Mr. 


Mr. Rodgers: The ministry does publish, 
in a booklet form, the availability of moneys 
from a large variety of sources. 


Mr. O’Neil: They do? I wonder if it would 
be possible for you to send me a copy or a 
few copies? 


Mr. Rodgers: Yes, well send you some 
copies of that. 


Mr. O’Neil: I would appreciate, if some of 
your ministry officials are sitting or are 
advertising that they will be, say in the 
town of Trenton or in the city of Belleville 
or in Frankford, out of courtesy could I 
possibly be notified, and I think other mem- 
bers would like to be notified too, when they 
are sitting and in what place within their 
ridings. I think I would like to have that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Very good. We would 
be glad to look at that. 


Mr. O’Neil: Thanks very much. In closing 
I would also like to say, I work through your 
regional office in Kingston, and I would like 
to say that I have had top co-operation from 
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the staff there, particularly Mr. Lindsay, 
who has Jooked after any inquiries and has 
got back to any of the inquiries that I have 
referred to them. I feel in a way it has 
helped to give us such things as Stegg Elec- 
tric Limited in Belleville a loan for $230,- 
C600; Canadian Cast Films, a loan for $385,- 
730 and an additional industrial mortgage 
loan for $96,270; and Domtech from the 
town of Trenton, a loan in the amount of 
$316,000 and a further business Joan for 
$45,000; Kinwol, in the town of Trenton, a 
loan for $52,500; and in Trenton to Parker 
Brothers Limited, a loan for $500,000; and 
Pvrotenax of Canada, in Trenton, a loan for 
$435,500 too. 

Through the corporation, I think we're 
quite pleased with that. 


Mr. Johnson: Away too much, 


Mr, O'Neil: I don’t intend to pat him on 
the back too much, but I like to see a little 
bit of that Conservative money coming into 
a Liberal riding. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I doubt that as many 
ridings have been as well treated, regard- 
less of either members. 


Mr, O'Neil: Is that because you like me so 
much or because you’d like to get it back 
in the blue colour? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I'll tell you if it meant 
anything to Dick Potter these were the two 
biggest years of the years, according to 
what I see here anyway. But he hasn’t done 
what you'd call too badly. 


Mr. Cassidy: I want to raise some ques- 
tions with the minister. I want to begin by 
expressing regret at the fact that we couldn’t 
pursue a speech he made to his compatriots 
in Ottawa last week, in which he said if 
people believe in a right-wing system in our 
society, they should be ready to support the 
right-wing parties. However, there’s no time 
to pursue that. 


Mr. Wildman: How far right is that? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Considerably further 
than what Mr. Cassidy would want. 


Mr. Cassidy: One could assume that. 


I want to raise some serious questions 
with the minister about the role of the ODC 
and the role of the minister personally in the 
granting of a loan to the I, C. Suatac Con- 
struction group of companies and the subse- 
quent bankruptcy of those companies. I be- 
lieve the minister is fairly familiar with the 
matter or has had some familiarity with it. 
I wonder if he could say whether he is satis- 


fied with the way in which the Ontario De- 
velopment Corporation handled its dealings 
with Suatac Construction and the pipemak- 
ing subsidiary, Ottacon Products Limited, 
and if he could also say what his own per- 
sonal role was in their dealings with the 
ODC. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: First of all, I think we 
should get it very clear that the develop- 
ment corporation was involved with Ottacon 
Pipe, owned by one Mr. Suatac. It was made 
very clear at the time that we do not loan 
to construction companies but we do to a 
manufacturing company. It was not a direct 
loan from the development corporation but 
it was a bank guarantee. I'll have to defer to 
Mr. Rodgers on this particular one. It was 
my understanding it went into receivership. 
What was the final conclusion? Was it bank- 
ruptcy or receivership? 


Mr. Rodgers: It was a receivership. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It came as a result of 
the bank calling its guarantee. My participa- 
tion in it was very clearly this, that on more 
than one occasion Mr. Suatac himself came 
to see me and discussed the possibilities, first 
of all, of a direct loan to Suatac Construc- 
tion. He was informed that that was beyond 
the policy position regulations of the de- 
velopment corporation. Then he raised the 
question of the Ottacon pipe manufacturing 
organization and the purchasing, if I recall 
correctly—and this goes back now nigh on 
to three years ago—of some new moulding 
equipment for massive-size sewage pipe re- 
quirements, 


[12:30] 


The guarantee was granted on a recom- 
mendation of the board of directors of 
FODC. At the time we granted the guar- 
antee we also had a requirement under the 
guarantee position that a director of Ottacon 
be appointed by the development corpora- 
tion. The guarantee, I might indicate, was for 
one-half million dollars. 

As things proceeded over a period of time, 
I had a number of calls from people in 
political circles at the municipal level in and 
around Ottawa who were concerned about 
the problems that Suatac was developing or 
having at that time. 


Mr. Cassidy: I am sorry; you say as things 
developed. Was this before or after the 
granting of the loan? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It was after—pardon 
me, it was before. They indicated to us some 


of the problems which they felt could develop 
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if Suatac did not have some financing to 
produce pipe for contracts he held at that 
time with various municipalities, including 
the region, in the Ottawa-Carleton area. The 
guarantee was accepted by the second bank 
approached, not the first bank. Then some 
months later—I will have to defer to Mr. 
Rodgers on the timetable—the bank recalled 
its guarantee. 


Mr. Cassidy: Would the minister call the 
decision to grant a loan of $500,000 io 
Ottacon Pipe Limited a political decision or 
a decision by ODC alone? Could he comment 
on the basis for the decision and, in par- 
ticular, on the report the ODC or the min- 
istry had received about the financial situ- 
ation of the company at the time? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If we're going to take 
them, let’s take them one at a time. Weve 
not dealing with a case which is just a 
regular run-of-the-mill situation. 


I don’t think it was based on a political 
decision at all. EODC, that is, the board of 
directors, rendered its recommendations ito 
me and I will admit that I submitted to Mr. 
Joyce some of the opinions which had been 
expressed to me by local political people, 
mayors and chairmen. I have no doubt that 
was considered and, looking at the assets that 
were sitting at Ottacon, the fact is we were 
entering into a guarantee rather than a direct 
financial Joan. The recommendation was that 
we should entertain the guarantee with what- 
ever bank would accept it. 


Mr. Cassidy: Was it normal practice at 
ODC at the time to make direct loans rather 
than doing guarantees? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. We have many 
guarantees out. We have both channels. One 
thing with the guarantee is that a great deal 
of responsibility is on management security 
and overview; that is, the controlling of it 
rests with the bank because it’s their money. 


Myr. Cassidy: I want to go back now. This 
is an unhappy kind of saga but nothing can 
be done to bring back together a company 
which, at the end of 1972, had assets of $3.5 
million and at that time had a net worth of 
about $350,000. At that time, in other words, 
it was carrying on a substantial number of 
contracts in the Ottawa area. As the minister 
knows there was opposition to the company 
within the Ottawa area from— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There was what? 


My. Cassidy: Opposition—from established 
contractors which felt that the Suatac group 
of comp nies was being rather pushy and 
making life uncomfortable for the ring of 
established people. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, so that 
it’s clear, I wasn’t aware of the situation. 
Mr. Cassidy might have been but I certainly 
wasnt aware that there was any feeling. I 
can tell you he won contract after contract 
while you and I were members of city 
council. 


Mr. Cassidy: That is correct. Some o: the 
disquiet which was felt by people in the 
construction trades in the contracting in- 
dustry, and of which the minister, as a con- 
troller of the city of Ottawa until the end 
of September, 1972, was probably aware, 
was over the fact that Suatac Construction 
was bidding more toughly than a number of 
companies in the area had been used to. 


At any rate, the picture one has—and not 
a'l the facts are clear—is of a company which 
had grown very substantially during 1972 
and which had a substantial position in con- 
tracts under way, in assets and in net worth, 
but which within a year and a half had 
been reduced to the point where it was 
unable to pay more than a certain amount 
to its unsecured creditors and where the 
picking of carcass was done in a way that 
left nothing at all of the equity that had 
existed a year and a half before. 


All the reasons that entered into it are 
difficult to establish. In fact, one might al- 
most say there are two separate stories and 
I’m not sure which one the minister would 
like to choose as being the correct one. One 
is that the company— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The factual one. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s fine. The point is that 
if the company was in very difficult financial 
shape in 1972, then one has to question the 
judgement of the ministry in going forward 
and of the ODC in going forward and pro- 
viding loans. If, on the other hand, the com- 
pany was in good if slightly over-extended 
financial shape at the end of 1972, then one 
has to wonder how on earth it could be that 
when the ODC came into the picture, within 
a period of six or seven months the company 
had its back to the wall and in fact had to 
go into receivership and nothing was left of 
it, except to repay the secured creditors, in- 
cluding the bank whose loan had been guar- 
anteed by the ODC. Either way it’s not a 
very happy story. 
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Let me go back a bit, Mr. Chairman, and 
perhaps the minister can comment on these 
items as I recount them. The other factor in 
this story, which one has to mention without 
being able to say that it had an influence 
either way, was the fact that during the 1971 
election it was the practice of the Conserva- 
tive Party to go to various large companies 
around the province and engage in a practice 
which one can only describe as toll-gating. 
The company was not asked for a contribu- 
tion, it was told what contribution would be 
appropriate in view of the amount of work 
that it had had which might have been bene- 
fited from public funds, including provincial 
funds. 


Hon. 'Mr. Bennett: I trust you've got that 
in writing there, that you’re not just making 
an assessment from your own point of view. 


Mr. Cassidy: In 1971, Bill Kelly, who is 
known to the minister— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Very well. 


Mr. Cassidy: —as the bagman for the Con- 
servative Party, visited the owner of Suatac 
Construction Company, Mr. Suatac, accom- 
panied by Thomas Assaly, who is a well- 
known Conservative in the area. He re- 
quested a $15,000 donation to the Conserva- 
tive Party, a substantial figure, and in terms 
and tones which suggested that this was not 
a request, that it was what you did, baby. 
Therefore, Mr. Suatac felt compelled to 
agree. Obviously he didn’t have to agree, 
and in fact subsequently he cancelled one of 
the three cheques which he had given to 
spread out the donation over a lengthy 
period of time. 

Subsequent to that, about nine or 10 
months later, the same Mr. Assaly arranged 
a meeting with the then Minister of Industry 
and Tourism, Mr. John White, to obtain a 
half-million-dollar grant for the purchase of 
the Ottacon plant which was then on the 
market. His proposal was to expand the plant 
in order ito produce large-size pipe which was 
not then available in the Ottawa area. I 
think the business judgement involved in that 
is substantiated by the fact that the plant is 
currently in production. Despite the receiver- 
ship, the plant, which involved an expendi- 
ture for purchase and improvements of $800,- 
000 on the part of Suatac Construction and 
Ottacon, was in fact sold by the receiver for 
the figure of about $1.2 million, or for a 
profit of about $400,000. In other words, the 
business judgement that this was a reasonable 
kind of investment seems to have been sub- 
stantiated. I presume the grant at those 
terms meant a forgivable loan, and in fact at 
that time Mr. White promised that a grant 
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would be forthcoming, and in that cavalier 
style in which he used to be so capable, he 
simply said, “Look, go and see the boys at 
ODC and they will look after you.” 

Mr. Suattac, trusting at the time the word 
of the Conservative minister, proceeded the 
next day to purchase the Ottacon company 
and to invest money in improving its capacity 
to make large-sized pipe. ‘However, the 
grant that had been promised for the next 
day never materialized. In fact, some six 
months later the application was rejected, 
despite the promise that was made by the 
minister. 

The accounts of the company at the end 
of 1972—that is, shortly after that rejection— 
indicate, as I said before, a net worth of 
about $350,000, assets of about $3.6 million 
and current liabilities exceeding assets by 
about $600,000 or $700,000. The excess of 
current liabilities, indicating some shortage 
of cash on the part of the company, is pretty 
substantially accounted for by the fact that 
they had asked for and expected $500,000 
from the ODC, the repayment of which 
would have been spread out over a period of 
time, but which money had not been forth- 
coming. As a consequence, a lot of the com- 
pany’s current assets were tied up in the 
Ottacon pipe situation. 


Does the minister want to comment on the 
facts as I have recounted them up until now? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, I have 
to take the position that what Mr. Cassidy is 
saying is what Mr. Suatac has reported’ to 
him. Obviously it’s a two-way discussion be- 
tween yourself and Mr. Suatac and his inter- 
pretation, I suppose, of what went on at a 
period of time when neither you nor I were 
even present in the Legislature. 


I am aware of the fact, from Mr. Suatac’s 
meeting with myself, that he had met with 
Mr. White at some time prior to the period 
of time that I became the minister. The fact 
remains, I know of no promise that Mr. 
White had made to Mr. Suatac, nor to any 
other applicant to Ontario Development Cor- 
poration. 


I don’t think there is anything under- 
handed or wrong about one Mr. Assaly mak- 
ing arrangements for one Mr. Suatac to come 
and visit a minister of the government of 
Ontario, any more than it’s wrong for Mr. 
Kelly to ask me if I'll meet with so-and-so 
in a particular industry, or Michael Cassidy 
asking me to meet with somebody from a 
particular industry, or Jack Riddell asking 
me to meet with somebody from his riding. 
I'm doing that pretty well on a weekly basis 
with people who are looking for loans of one 
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type or another across the province. I find 
nothing wrong with that. 

The fact is that these people, while they 
might be good Tories, still have the right to 
suggest that people they know meet with 
the minister if there is something we can do 
for them. Even if theyre not good Tories, if 
they are people who are interested in the in- 
dustrial expansion and development of On- 
tario, I thmk they have the right to ask the 
minister to sit and meet with the applicant 
and review with him or her their proposal as 
they see it. If there is something wrong with 
that, then I would like you to spell it out 
in much clearer detail to me. 


There are people in this province who will 
continue to be bagmen for political parties, 
whether they happen to be the NDP, the 
Liberals or the Tories. I find nothing offen- 
sive about that. That’s the system we work 
under. The legislation that now is in place 
in the elections expenses Act, I think is 
good; it openly indicates who supports 
whom and where, but I suppose the reason 
is known only to the individual who contri- 
butes. 


Regarding the receiver selling the plant 
for $1.2 million—I think that was the figure 
you quoted, sir— 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: —I think Mr. Suatac 
would also tell you that there was some new 
equipment that had been installed in that 
plant as a result of the funding— 


Mr. Cassidy: The money was— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I refer to large mould- 
ing equipment for major sewer pipe, which 
was made only in Montreal, the closest 
source for the eastern Ontario market. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s correct. The total: in- 
vestment in the Ottacon company was about 
$800,000, and that included the acquisition 
price and the price of this extra equipment 
which was put in. I’m suggesting that the 
decision— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’m not so sure; that’s 
not the understanding that I have, But, 
again, that goes back three years. I haven’t 
had the opportunity of reviewing the file on 
an instant basis, Mr. Cassidy, as you have 
done. My understanding was that when Mr. 
Suatac purchased the Ottacon company, the 
figure was $800,000; there was an additional 
sum for new equipment to be _ installed, 
wh'ch was what justified the granting of a 
guarantee to the bank by the EODC. We 
have never really gone out and _ loaned! 
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money just to acquire a company, but it’s 
the upgrading and improvement of the com- 
pany is where our security position or our 
action is taken. 


[12:45] 


As far as net worth goes and so on, again 
I’m not going to try and get into that 
because I haven’t the figures before me, but 
I make no apologies. At the time the guar- 
antee was given, at the time I was consulted 
on the situation, both by Mr. Suatac and in 
my discussions with other people in the Ot- 
tawa area, and in my discussions with Mr. 
Joyce, we were aware of the fact that the 
company was riding an extremely tight line. 
If you listened to some of the advice given 
to you, the projections did not show the 
company as being, really, in a liquid posi- 
tion. Their obligations and so on, if pro- 
jected in that current year, would have 
surpassed the total assets. Rightly or wrongly, 
that’s the understanding I had. 


I still felt that when the board came back 
with the recommendation it would have been 
as easy for me to say, no, we won't give the 
guarantee because of what appears to be all 
the black clouds overhead. I make no apol- 
ogies to anyone; I also kept in mind exactly 
what I discussed with some of the mayors 
and reeves in the Ottawa area about the im- 
portance of this contract, their contracts they 
held with Mr. Suatac being completed; and 
with the guarantee situation and the secur- 
ities that were involved, I thought it was in 
the general well-being of Ontario, and 
eastern Ontario, that the guarantee should be 
given to them. 

Mr. Suatac was extremely pleased that we 
would extend it to him, even though he and 
we had some difficulty in getting a bank to 
accept the guarantee in the first round. There 
were other things that followed. Mr. Suatac 
then. after spending the first half-million, 
found himself again in a cash shortage 
position and came to me and asked me if we 
would extend a further half-million-dollar 
loan or cuarantee to him; to which I said, no, 
for two reasons: One, at that tim> the rules 
had been changed whereby the guarantee 
could only he to the maximum of a half 
million, which would mean a whole new set 
of rules brought in for it; and second, I 
thought we had committed ourselves far 
enough in this project at that time. 


Mr. Cassidy: The next question that arises 
is this; What was the nature of the advice 
that the minister or the ministry or the ODC 
had when it was decided, in the fall I think 
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it was, of 1973, to provide this $500,000 loan 
guarantee for the pipe— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: What? I’m sorry. 


Mr. Cassidy: What was the nature of the 
advice that the ministry had as regards the 
financial situation of the company? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: What was the sourcing? 


Mr. Cassidy: No, the nature; what were 
you told? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I haven't the files with 
me, as I already indicated, but we were 
given an indication by outside auditors as to 
the financial position. Maybe Mr. Rodgers 
has a more accurate description of the posi- 
tion. 


Mr. Rodgers: Ill ask Mr. MacMillan, who 
has the file here. 


Mr. MacMillan: When the application was 
considered for the $500,000 guarantee, there 
were projections that were prepared, for the 
company, which indicated that the situation 
had improved and there was a basis for con- 


sidering the loan of $500,000. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: A guarantee. 
Mr. MacMillan: A guarantee of $500,000. 


Mr. Cassidy: But the file would also have 
included material from previously which 
suggested the other way; and from the same 
auditors, is that right? 


Mr. MacMillan: Yes, the file would have 
indicated that. I think we had had ap- 
proaches from the company several years 
prior to the time when the $500,000 guar- 
antee was put in place. 


Mr. Joyce: If I may interject here, I be- 
lieve the original application was from the 
construction company, which was not eligible 
for a loan. It was subsequent to that that an 
application came in for Ottacan Products, 
which at the time it came in was still a 
division of the construction company but 
which was in the process of being incor- 
porated in order to make it eligible as a 
separate manufacturing outfit. 


Mr. Cassidy: Some of the points made by 
the minister are reasonable and _ that’s why 
I'm trying to put this case, not in anger, but 
in sorrow. I don’t think the whole matter was 
handled particularly well. I think some of 
the ways in which it were handled may have 
related to some extent, to the very personal 


style of the then managing director Mr. 
Etchen, and the minister might want to 
comment on that in a minute as well. One 
has to ask oneself if the loan was subse- 
quently or eventually made to Ottacon Prod- 
ucts, the pipe-making company, why is it 
that ODC went along with the guarantee 
situation in which the assets of the entire 
group were pledged, thereby leading to the 
eventual result that when the loan was called 
the whole thing went down in flames. Was it 
in view of the conccrns of the minister from 
calls he’d had from people in the Ottawa 
area in the political sphere, in the municipal 
sphere? They were expressing concern that 
they wanted the job to be done and they 
wanted the pipe to be delivered. The ODC 
and the ministry, presumably, had a concern 
that pipe would continue to be made in the 
Ottawa area rather than imported into the 
province from Montreal and that the jobs 
would be provided in the Ottawa area. 


That suggests, given the misgivings that 
may have existed in the ODC, that part of 
the role there would have been to assist the 
company in getting itself on to a sounder 
financial footing ‘and to drawing back from 
an overextended position, if its position was 
overextended and possibly to spinning off the 
pipe company in view of the fact that the 
pipe company was not only profitable, but 
also there was a substantial capital gain 
which could be realized from its sale for the 
parent company. Is there any evidence that 
at any time the minister or the ODC wrote 
to the owner of this group of companies 
suggesting that kind of course of action and 
suggesting that that might be a condition of 
the loan of $500,000? . 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let’s go back to one 
of the first questions. You asked about the 
security taken by ODC in relationship to its 
guanantee and why it wouldn't be an um- 
brella sort of security. Not only did it take 
Ottacon, but it took other assets which were 
held by tthe principal shareholder of that 
company. Again, I think if you’d been listen- 
ing to what ‘Mr. Joyce said earlier this morn- 
ing in relationship to a question asked by the 
member for Fort William, that is, do we 
have securities that equal the loan? Our 
point is always to try and get the securities 
that are at least equal if not better from 
whatever source we can have them commit- 
ted to us, That’s very true why we had liens 
against other things than just what was at 
Ottacon. If that offends the group here this 
morning then I’m sorry. 

On the other hand, if I didn’t take them, 
I can sit here a year from now and be con- 
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demned because we didn’t take up enough 
security for the loan. We took the security, 
and that’s what we're holding. Basically, the 
company had maintained its position for 
some period and had finished up most of the 
municipal contracts, if I understand correct- 
ly, or had completed them to a very great 
extent. Then even in the receivership, Mr. 
Suatac was appointed to continue under the 
guidance of the receiver to try to finish up 
works that were still outstanding. Mr. Suatac 
had talked to me several times about his 
operation. He had talked with our represen- 
tative on his board of directors from the 
EODC in relationship to the company and 
the problems that they were heading into. 


If youre talking about separating and 
spinning off companies, that’s a decision for 
Mr. Suatac, knowing even much more deeply 
than we would know his whole financial 
position in life. As it relates to that company 
and the private lands he held to the con- 
struction company, to the pipe company, a 
number of things were involved. I wasn’t 
about to get involved, as a minister, nor 
would I expect the ODC to get involved, to 
start dictating or direct Mr. Suatac or any 
other individual for that matter. That’s what 
he’s got an accountant for. That’s what he 
pays him for, to give him the advice as to 
how he can best resolve the financial dilem- 
mas that he’s confronted with. 


Mr. Cassidy, let me say 'to you that when 
the bank starts recalling its $500,000 guar- 
antee, one should beware. The banks in this 
situation try to be as lenient as possible be- 
cause theyre dealing with the province. But 
it got to the point, as lenient as they wanted 
to be, that they said to us tthey were recalling 
the guarantee. No bank enjoys really getting 
into bed with guarantees with governments 
because it’s embarrassing when they have to 
recall them. They hesitate, they delay and 
they procrastinate as long as they possibly 
can in taking any action on guarantees when 
were involved. It had come to a point, ob- 
viously that the bank was really concerned 
about what was the next step. As I say, Mr. 
Suatac approached me about another $500,- 
000 to offset that guarantee. At that point, 
I had to take some very serious looks at it, 
along with people at ODC and some of the 
directors of EODC and T could not be con- 
vinced that I should go forward to my col- 
leagues in cabinet for another order in coun- 
cil for $500,000 direct cash loan. 


Mr. Cassidy: I’m going on to September 
and the period between the fall of 1973 and 
the spring of 1974. At the beginning of ‘that 
period, $500,000 was advanced with a guar- 
antee from the ODC. In April, at the end 
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of that period in 1974, a receiver was put in 
and a week or so later the jobs which the 
company was involved in were closed down. 


You say you don’t think the ODC should 
have given advice 'to the company about what 
it should or should not do; however, ‘that’s 
pretty much what happened. Over the course 
of time the auditor required by the company 
was a person who had originally been re- 
ferred to 'them by 'the ODC. At a meeting on 
a Sunday in Toronto with Mr. Etchen, the 
general manager of the ODC, ‘the auditor and 
Mr. Suatac, a trustee in receivership who was 
acquainted with them was called in and was 
then appointed. 


Mr. Suatac agreed to it at the time but 
very quickly came to realize or came to feel 
that ‘the job was being handled badly and he 
sought to have that receiver removed. Once 
again, the question of the ODC comes in 
because it was the ODC’s actions which were 
instrumental in having a receiver brought in. 
The way in which the receivership was 
handled suggests that there was much more 
interest in protecting the $500,000 guarantee 
the government had given than in ensuring 
that a company would either survive or be 
allowed ‘to shrink with the least damage pos- 
sible while at the same time protecting the 
ODC’s investment. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Cassidy, if I might 
just intterject— 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If we'd got involved, 
it wouldn’t have been with Ottacon any 
longer. We'd have been dragged right into 
financing or underwriting or guaranteeing a 
further loan position 'to a construction com- 
pany which would have fallen outside the 
principles, the terms of reference and_ ‘the 
regulations of ‘the corporate structure. That 
becomes another problem. 


In other words, we would ‘have moved 
away from a manufacturing to a construction 
company and it has never been our objec- 
tive in this operation to finance construction 
companies. Now we're faced with another 
whole series of problems which are not easily 
answered. 


Mr. Cassidy: But with hindsight— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Hindsight, of course, 
is 20-20. 


(Mr. Cassidy: That’s ‘true. First, the ODC 
goes along and encourages the appointment 
of a receiver who, it ‘turns out, has never 
handled a job of this type or complexity in 
the construction field. 
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Second, protests are made but the fellow 
who was put on ‘the job in Ottawa on behalf 
of the receiver turns out to be a person with 
limited accountancy background, who has 
never been involved in a major receivership 
and has never had any involvement in the 
construction industry at all. It’s rather like 
getting me or ‘tthe member for Fort William 
(Mr. Angus) involved, in tthe sense of the 
amount of expertise either of us would have 
to bring to that particular situation. 

Yet the records indicate very clearly that 
the ODC’s man on ‘the spot who was there, 
in effect, to ensure protection of the ODC’s 
$500.000 was a guy who had been working 
in the receivership field for only a few 
months and who had never handled a major 
receivership of any nature at all. Yet he was 
meeting with municipal authorities and nego- 
tiating with them and doing all tthe other 
tasks connected with a receivership. Inci- 
dentally, he was charging for it at the rate 
of $300 a day or thereabouts—$25 an hour 
for 11 or 12 hours a day. 


Very quickly, under this skilled direction, 
any chances of resuscitating or maintaining 
the company go down ‘the drain. Very 
quickly, and the minister would understand 
this from his municipal experience, decisions 
are made to close municipal jobs rather than 
complete them. The consequence is that hold- 
backs and progress payments which might 
have been due to the company are lost. The 
consequence is the company incurs claims 
from bonding companies which would other- 
wise not be there and the consequence is, 
if you will, that payments which could have 
been made to the company, amounting ‘to 
about $750,000 in holdbacks and other pay- 
ments, are realized to the extent of maybe 


$200,000. 
[1:00] 

When you consider that at the very end of 
this receivership the unsecured creditors 


amounted to maybe $400,000, they didn’t 
get very much on the dollar, but when you 
consider also that the fees for the trustees 
and the receiver amounted to something over 
$200,000 it suggests very definitely that with 
better handling the ODC could have had its 
money and I don’t know whether Suatac 
Construction company could have been in 
existence or not. But the whole affair could 
have been wound up gracefully and without 
unsecured creditors getting sent to the 
cleaners, 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me ask Mr. Rodgers 
to speak about the receivers. I’m not going 
to comment on it as the minister. I thin 


they're professional people. They have the 
degrees that give them the competence and 
if there's any lack of that or anyone feels 
they've mistreated the case, I suppose tthe 
best thing to do is to go before their associa- 
tion and have some corrective action taken. 
But Tll ask Mr. Rodgers to speak about the 
ability, competence, background and gener- 
ally the qualifications of the receiver and of 
the accountant that was requested or put in 
as our consultant in the first place. 


Mr. Rodgers: With respect to the receiver- 
ship, the receivership is done under a court 
appointment. That court appointment re- 
ceives the qualifications of ‘the receiver and 
makes the judgement that the receiver being 
appointed is qualified to do the job and act 
on behalf of the courts and the creditors and 
the owners. In this instance it was ithe firm 
of Leventhal, Krekstein, Horvath and Hor- 
vath, whom we had used on other occasions 
and who are well regarded as trustees in 
bankruptcy ‘and also as receivers. Mr. Jerry 
Freedman was the man appointed from with- 
in that firm ito conduct the receivership and 
to take over the assets and act in a proper 
role as a receiver. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Do you know Mr. 
Freedman? 


Mr. Rodgers: I am not aware if Mr. Freed- 
man had experience in pipe production. He’d 
acted for us on other receiverships and we 
had not found him wanting. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Do you know how long 
Mr. Freedman had been in the world of 
accountancy? 


Mr. Rodgers: He’s a chartered accountant, 
as I understand it. 


Mr. MacMillan: He has years of experience 
in 'the receivership and bankruptcy field. 


Mr. Cassidy: That is correct; I recognize 
he has years of experience. But you haven’t 
answered the question about the person on 
the spot who obviously carried a very major 
share of the overall responsibility. I think 
the minister might reply or maybe you can 
reply. It certainly was in the ambit of the 
ODC either to object or to approve of the 
way in which the receivership was being 
handled. I think it’s also true that the ODC 
was aware of the very strong objections being 
raised to the fact that, after assurances had 
been made or allegedly been made that the 
purpose of going into receivership would not 
be to close the whole shop down but would 
be to ensure that the work could get finished 
and things could get done in an orderly 
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fashion, within a week the ODC’s receivers 
were closing everything down. 


Mr. Rodgers: I would doubt that that as- 
surance would have been given. What is 
normally given in the case of a receivership 
with the development corporation is this: 
That the receivership when it is put into 
effect with court approval is a blanket um- 
brella over the whole operation, so that the 
corporation, which was the major lender or 
the major creditor in this instance, could 
have a look at the situation and reach a 
decision as to, first, whether or not we should 
continue; second, how many dollars would 
be required ‘to continue; third, whether it 
was in our power to continue with respect to 
the money that would be required. 

A decision in that regard sometimes is very 
quickly reached, if we don’t spend too much 
time with it. In others, it takes a little while 
to get the feel of an operation to see what 
the ramifications would be in closing it down. 
In a manufacturing frm we might have to 
produce and finish orders so that we could 
realize further dollars back for everybody's 
benefit. But as to the timing of it, we would 
rely on the receiver to make that decision 
and recommend to ‘the courts that it be 
closed. If he comes in with that decision, 
we normally rely on tthe person we have 
hired to make that decision unless we're pre- 
pared not to agree with tthe receiver. If you 
don’t agree with the receiver you might as 
well not hire him in the first place. 


Mr. Cassidy: So you did hire him then? 
The thing is, we can’t revive this company 
lut within a week of the jobs being closed 
thre was a letter sent to Mr. Etchen from 
Mr. Suatac, the owner of the companies 
affected, stating: 

“Prior to my authorizing the Ontario 
Development Corporation consent to appoint 
a receiver, you assured me this appointment 
would in no way restrict the completion of 
the various projects presently being per- 
formed by our company.” 


In fact those jobs were closed down very 
quickly. 

You may say now you didn’t have powers 
to go into the construction field but it seems 
to me that in going along with the guarantee 
which extended to the assets of a company 
engaged in a business for which you didn’t 
normally lend, i.e. construction, you got 
yourselves involved at that time. 


Mr. Rodgers: I recall that after those ex- 
changes of correspondence Mr, Suatac en- 
gaged legal counsel. We met with Mr. 


Suatac and his legal counsel on numerous 
occasions iollowing the receivership in an 
endeavour to bring about this particular 
point. We weren't prepared to move from 
the course of action which had been re- 
commended to us and we went the receiver- 
ship route. The assets were sold. 


Mr. Cassidy: Lets take a comparable situ- 
ation because you mentioned it. In certain 
cases, if you take over a manufacturing com- 
pany, you will continue the manufacturing in 
order to secure a better position. 


Mr. Rodgers: If it’s in our best interests. 


Mr. Cassidy: If it’s in your best interests. I 
would have thought that the ODC’s purpose 
is not just its own best interests, It’s not just 
a grasping financial institution. It is also in 
its best interests to ensure continuation of 
employment and maybe a continuation of the 
free enterprise system. 


Mr. Rodgers: That is our goal and those 
are our objectives under our Act. However, 
in this particular case there were a lot of 
other ramifications; ie, there were bonding 
companies which would not particularly 
bond the company and weren’t prepared to 
bond the receiver. There were great out- 
standing amounts owed on equipment and, 
according to the advice of our receiver, the 
equipment was in such a deteriorated shape 
that very little was going to be realized by 
the companies which had either rented it or 
sold it under various documentation to the 
company. A decision had to be made as to 
whether we would put up a lot more money 
at that particular time to do it or take the 
action the receiver recommended. His recom- 
mendation was not to continue the operation 
because of all these other extenuating circum- 
stances and that’s the advice we took. 


Mr. Cassidy: With hindsight, his recom- 
mendation was based on the advice of a very 
inexperienced person who was on the scene. 

I'll address this to the minister now—if you 
take the manufacturing analogy which has 
been referred to and you take over a firm 
on receivership—I understand receivership 
doesn’t necessarily mean you have to close 
it down. You want to secure your Joan and 
you want to ensure that you're not going to 
get left high and dry. 


Mr. Rodgers: To protect the company from 
attack by creditors. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay: If, when you take over 
a manufacturing company in receivership, 
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you decide you will ship no further on its 
orders but you will simply stop production, 
you are signing the death certificate for that 
company. If the owner ever regains control 
he’s going to have an impossible time per- 
suading the people to whom he was supply- 
ing that they can ever rely on him again. 
Would that be a fair comment? 


Mr. Rodgers: It'd be a fair comment. 


Mr. Cassidy: In this particular case, it’s 
not a manufacturing operation. It’s a con- 
struction operation. 


Myr. Rodgers: No, it’s 
operation. It’s Ottacan. 


a manufacturing 


Mr. Cassidy: I know, but the jobs which 
were shut down by the receiver, with the 
support of the ODC, were the construction 
joos which Suatac Construction had under 
way at that particular time. Therefore, in 
closing down those jobs within a week or so 
of the receiver taking over, you were effec- 
tively ensuring that the company would never 
'e in business again. I think the analogy is 
fairly accurate, isn’t itP 


Mr. Rodgers: If the owners couldn’t re- 
trieve it out of receivership that would 
probably be the case. 


Vr. Cassidy: Even if they could retrieve 
it, their goodwill and their competence are 
in question because any time they bid for a 
job again, people would say, “You had a job 
two years ago but the ODC came along and 
closed you down and you weren’t able to—” 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: No. In fairness on that 
agnestion, you can bid on municipal works 
programmes whether you have been in re- 
ceivership once before, twice before or what- 
ever it is, as long as you can produce for 
the municipality a proper price with bonding 
secured, The man’s quality was not in ques- 
tion, his financial position was. 


That’s really what it came down to, the 
ability to bond in the future. Among the 
contractors in Ottawa Mr. Suatac is no ex- 
ception to the rule; they have other con- 
tractors who have gone under; they’ve come 
back, time and again, successfully. They 
over-extended themselves in their first one or 
two companies, but they’ve come back and 
they've been successful. Some of the best 
known companies in Ottawa have had the 
experience more than once. 


So I accept the fact that while it might 


be humbling to an individual, whether it be 
a company or an individual going under, 


that’s very true, but nobody is questioning 
his ability, his workmanship or his compe- 
tence in installing sewer pipes or water 
pipes; but obviously the bank was question- 
ing very deeply the ability to continue to 
finance or even come out at the conclusion 
of the contracts in a black position, able to 
recognize whatever guarantees and so on. 


Mr. Cassidy: Fine, I grant this. What we 
now have is a situation where in the fall of 
1973, with conflicting advice, say, about the 
financial viability of the company, and with 
municipal leaders who wanted to see the 
pipe delivered pressing on the minister, a 
decision was made to give a loan despite 
knowledge that it might be a high-risk situa- 
tion. Six months later we have the ODC, not 
just pulling out but when it pulled out also 
bringing the entire company down with it. 

So you went in because you could see spe- 
cial circumstances, but those special circum- 
stances do not seem to have guided the ODC 
when you went out. It was much more a 
case of save what you can, secure the ODC’s 
own dough; the factors which related to the 
original decision to go in seem to have been 
completely absent when you got out. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I think conditions 
had changed, obviously; banks no longer 
were prepared to accept guarantee. It’s very 
easy for you to sit there in opposition and 
talk about securing our position. The same 
Michael Cassidy would be sitting there to- 
day asking me why didn’t we move sooner 
to protect our interests if we had lost out on 
$500,000. I listened to it this morning, about 
Champlain Veneer and a few others. I ac- 
cept that as fair criticism, but those are the 
pitfalls you face and the responsibilities you 
take on when you operate a development 
corporation, Suatac’s position had changed, 
conditions had changed, the banks were not 
prepared to extend the guarantee any longer 
and they as much as said to the province, 
if you want to pay off the $500,000—and 
I'll tell you this, paying off the $500,000 to 
the banks was not going to resolve the prob- 
lem, it would have taken another $500,000 
or more, and I tell you more would be closer 
to it to try and put the company back on its 
feet, just to maintain the credibility in fin- 
ishing work on a few other things. Again I 
say to you, Mr. Suatac spoke to me, he 
pleaded with me to give him at least $500,- 
000. He became so desperate one day he said 
give me just $250,000 and Ill see what I 
can do; but I’ve been in business long 
enough to know that you don’t try and give 
a man $250,000 when you know he needs 
$750,000, because you’ve obligated yourself 
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for the next $500,000 only in stages rather 
than at one time. 


I can honestly say to you that conditions 
had changed; I thought, in fairness and 
frankness, that we had dealt with the situa- 
tion in a full and open manner. Mr. Suatac, 
except under extreme conditions, was never 
denied entry into my office; except that I 
was not going to see him day in and day out, 
I do have a few other responsibilities as a 
minister. 


We dealt with it; as Mr. Rodgers has said 
the receiver’s recommendation was to wind 
it down. I had the alternative, as I say again, 
I could very easily have said to Mr. Rodgers, 
take a bank book, go to Ottawa and start 
writing cheques for any amount of money 
until we have put the company back. But I 
felt, as a responsible minister, with your tax 
dollars to look after, that we were making 
the right decision. 


Mr. Cassidy: I’m not suggesting it was the 
responsibility of the ODC to ensure that 
Suatac construction was still in operation as 
of this day; I am suggesting that there were 
people who were unsecured creditors for 
$200,000 or $300,000 who were left holding 
the bag in that receivership, and part of the 
reason was because of the way the ODC 
handled that particular bankruptcy or that 
particular receivership. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No; when a person 
gets into an unsecured proposition, that’s 
why he gets 12, 14, or 18 per cent for the 
loan, because he knows the risks he’s taking. 
So there’s one minister sitting before you 
who really isn’t going to be humbled by the 
fact that somebody lost an unsecured posi- 
tion, at the same time extracting a rather 
interesting interest rate from the very same 
Mr. Suatac. 


Mr. Cassidy: You could argue that maybe 
municipal taxpayers saved a few dollars; but 
there were moneys which were payable 
under holdbacks and that kind of payment 
from municipalities, which was not paid and 
which could in fact have been paid to the 
unsecured creditors, again had this particu- 
lar operation been handled better. 


[1:15] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There’s only one thing. 
We could have asked the court, I suppose, 
Mr. Rodgers, to dismiss the receiver and to 
appoint another one? There is no assurance 
that the next one is going to be any more 
acceptable to Mr. Suatac and others than the 
first gentleman. I stand to be corrected. 
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‘Mr. Rodgers: You're correct. On top of 
that, when a receiver makes his report to the 
court as to the conduct of his receivership, 
it’s open to attack by previous owners and 
by unsecured creditors. That’s the avenue 
they hive to take. 

The conduct of the receivership is not the 
responsibility of ODC, the development cor- 
poration. It’s the court’s. It’s under its juris- 
diction; it appoints the receiver and he is 
responsible to report to it on his conduct. 
Anyone can challenge his conduct and in Jots 
of cases it is challenged. 


However, in applying to close that plant 
down and sell the assets, he himself has to 
make application to the court and justify that 
recommendation to us. What happens is not 
solely within the control of the development 
corporation. If you hire a competent receiver, 
he advises all the creditors and the court as 
to the proper action, in his estimation, which 
should be taken. 


Mr. Cassidy: I think I made my point. 
Perhaps to conclude, I would say that while 
what you say is correct, the court review of 
the conduct of the receiver is after the fact 
whereas ODC’s involvement in what the 
receiver was doing or not doing and the 
criticisms Mr. Suatac was making on the re- 
ceivers actions was during the fact. ODC 
had the influence to change the course of 
what happened while it was happening 
whereas the court only came along after- 
wards and all it could say was, “You blew 
it’ or that it approved of what he did. 


Mr. Rodgers: We did make the decision 
to go along with the receiver on the basis 
of the information we had. 


Mr. Cassidy: That is correct. You did make 
that decision and I’m suggesting you may 
have erred in that. Let me ask a final 
question— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Of course, that’s hind- 
sight. It’s so easy not to—-I want to make 
only one other point with you. There is no 
job more difficult for a minister, I think, 
than this very corporation. 

If the company succeeds, everybody says 
it’s to the credit of the individual and that’s 
rightly so. If it fails, it’s because of the 
stupidity of the minister and _ his advisory 
staff in not having detected all the weak- 
nesses of the company before we got in- 
volved with it. As politicians, we seem to 
want to forget about the fact that we are a 
lender of last resort. We didn’t set up the 
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Bank of Nova Scotia or First Canada Bank. 
We can be criticized. 

I will tell you-I’m not going to get into 
personalities in this situation—it’s difficult for 
any man who’s going into receivership to 
accept the views and remarks of a receiver. 


Mr. Cassidy: I agree. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t think I’ve ever 
heard of a case in which the person going 
into receivership ever accepted the opinion 
or the advice or the direction or the dispo- 
sition of the business. Usually there’s a very 
hostile attitude and I think that’s under- 
standable. 


Mr. Cassidy: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: This case is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Mr. Suatac was kept on 
staff, as you will recall, for a period of time 
after the receiver was appointed, as an ad- 
viser to assist the receiver in trying to bring 
the operation to a reasonable conclusion. I 
use the word reasonable because, I suppose, 
if you were to sit back for 12 months longer 
than they did, you might have got a better 
price because of economic conditions or other 
things which have taken place. But it was 
disposed of. We’re always open to attack but 
Tt still defend the people because at the time 
the decision was made it was the right 
decision. In no way do we intend nor did 
the receiver intend to harm the professional 
competence of the individual who was run- 
ning the firm nor of the staff he employed. 


Mr. Cassidy: Are you satisfied with the 
conduct of Mr. Etchen and other senior offi- 
cials of ODC in relation to these dealings 
with Suatac?P 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: My opinion on what I 
would do regarding Mr. Etchen, Mr. Joyce, 
Mr. Rodgers on this particular case is my 
affair. As the minister I will chastise, criticise 
or recommend changes but I don’t intend to 
get into a public position on that. I don’t 
think that’s what this committee is for. 

It’s a minister’s responsibility to manage 
his staff, to assist them in making decisions 
or coming to decisions. What I say about Mr. 
Etchen, good, bad or indifferent, would take 
place within my office. 


Mr. Cassidy: You’re not prepared to say 
whether or not— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I’m not prepared 
to say, sir—about him or any other member 
of the staff. I compliment them publicly 


when they do a fine job. If I’m going to 
criticize them, I'll do it in my office, which 
I think is the right place to do it. 


Mr. Cassidy: Did the minister or ‘the 
ministry seek a resignation from Mr. Etchen, 
and if so, were there any reasons of conduct 
for which the resignation was sought? 


fon. Mr. Bennett: There is no doubt 
about that, Mr. Chairman. The fact that 
Mr. Etchen resigned was public knowledge. 


‘Mr. 
sought? 


Cassidy: But was that resignation 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, it was. Because 
we were going through reorganizational 
changes and I was in a position where | 
could either do one of two things. I either 
could ask Mr. Etchen to stay in a red- 
circled position or to resign and to take 
early retirement. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay. 

On tthe final point that I would make, 
I don’t think the minister can really give 
an answer to this question. I think one just 
simply has to put it and express regret that 
this kind of thing has happened in the 
province of Ontario or ithat these things 
happen in the province. Was the ODC’s 
decision either to give the loan or ‘to fore- 
close on it influenced in any way by the 
company’s contributions to the Conservative 
Party in 1971 or to the subsequent cancel- 
lation of the last portion of Mr. Suatac’s 
donation? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You know, Mr. Cas- 
sidy, you would dearly love to have this 
minister get into a rip-roaring argument 


with you and I don’t intend to. 


Mr. Cassidy: With respect, if you— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Just let me finish. 
Mr. Cassidy: Okay. 


‘Hon. Mr. Bennett: You know very well 
the question placed is not appropriate in a 
democratic society such as we live in, but 
you feel that it’s necessary just to try to 
throw some indication that there are less 
than legitimate reasons for why government 
lends money to people and at times has ‘to 
foreclose because of pressures brought upon 
it by other parts of 'the sector of ‘the busi- 
ness world. 


There is no reason, in my mind, that I 
either grant or withdraw support to any 
firm in this province because of its affiliation 
or association with any political party, 
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whether it be ‘the one that I am associated 
with or whether it is the one you happen 
to represent, sir, or the Liberal Party. I’ve 
tried to deal with them because of what I 
believe is their true implication in helping 
to improve tthe economy and work oppor- 
tunities in the communities in which they’re 
located. Whether they support my party or 
your party financially or otherwise, sir, is 
not really my concern. That’s the concern 
of others, I suppose, within our party or- 
ganization. I’ve never asked Mr. Kelly nor 
any other individual whether so-and-so con- 
tributed to the party. 

But I give you this advice. There are 
many who come into my office who tell me, 
“I contributed to AYZ organization”—some 
of them not always in the party tthat I 
happen to support either—because they feel 
humbled by the fact that it might eventu- 
ally get to my ears. I think Mr. Suatac will 
tell you as others will tell you. I said, 
“Look, I couldn’t care less.” The job that 
I have, I’m going to do the best I can, and 
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I would prefer to do it with the least inter- 
ference from outside sources. That’s the way 
it's been ‘handled by me as long as I’ve 
been minister, and it’s the way it'll be con- 
tinued to be handled. 

Mr. Shore: Does 
question? 


Mr. Cassidy: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
Vote 2109 agreed to. 
(Mr. Chairman: This concludes the esti- 


mates of the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism. 


that answer your 


(Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, to the min- 
ister and his staff, I would like to thank 
them on behalf of the members of this com- 
mittee. It has been a long session, much 
longer than we had originally hoped to get, 
and I think it’s been most valuable. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Bennett: Thank you very much. 


The committee adjourned at 1:25 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 8 p.m. 


Mr. Chairman: I call the standing esti- 
mates committee to order. 


We have been directed by the Legislature 
to consider supplementary estimates for the 
office of the Assembly, the Ombudsman, and 
the Provincial Auditor. I see the Ombuds- 
man is here, so I ask Mr. Maloney if he 
would like to come up to the front at the 
present time we will do the supplementary 
estimates of the Office of the Ombudsman. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, 
OFFICE OF THE OMBUDSMAN 


On vote 7OL: 


Mr. Maloney: I'll bring with me Mr. Allan 
Mills, Director of Administration, who knows 
all the answers to all the questions. 


Mr. Chairman: I’m sure you're aware the 
usual procedure is 'to have a few comments 
from Mr. Maloney and then any comments 
from the members of the committee. Mr. 
Malioney, if you would like to make any 
opening comments, you are most welcome. 


Mr. Maloney: Mr. Chairman, last June, I 
think it was, I appeared before the justice 
committee which examined the estimates of 
the Office of the Ombudsman and approved 
$2.3 million on the understanding that addi- 
tional estimates could be applied for. We 
met a couple of weeks ago with the Board 
of Internal Economy—the Hon. Mr. Welch 
and Mr. Deans, I think, were present at that 
time—and approved a supplementary esti- 
mate request for $509,000. 

I had originally anticipated that the re- 
quirements of tthe office would be $3.2 mil- 
lion, but because of some pruning and some 
careful examination of our practices, and 
because I felt that having been fixed at $2.3 
million I had no authority to assume I 
would receive $3.2 million, we governed 
ourselves accordingly in the conduct of our 
affairs. As a result, rather than come back 
to ask for supplementary estimates totalling 
$900,000, we came back and asked for addi- 
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tional estimates, as I say, of $509,000 which 
were approved by the Board of Internal 
Economy. 

Mr. Allan Mills, who is our director of ad- 
ministration, is here with me to answer any 
questions which any member of the com- 
mittee might like to put to us about our 
requirements. The Office of the Ombudsman 
is functioning, I feel, in a very effective, 
very meaningful manner. Our first annual 
report, hopefully, will be filed with Mr. 
Speaker on approximately December 15— 
give me a few days leeway. I would have 
very much liked to have had it filed before 
the House breaks up before Christmas; de- 
pending on the date that occurs perhaps I 
will be able to do it. I don’t know. 

The first annual report will give you a full 
account of how we have started from noth- 
ing and grown from nothing and built what 
I think is a good, solid foundation for the 
Office of the Ombudsman. We have, at the 
same time, taken care of as many requests 
for help from the people of the province as 
we were able to do. It will show what we 
have tried to do in bringing the Office of 
the Ombudsman to the people and our 
efforts to make it as representative of the 
province as we were able to do. 

With those opening remarks, 'm prepared 
to answer any questions it might be your 
desire to put to me, Mr. Mills is here also 
to answer any questions you may see fit to 
direct to him, 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Maloney. 
Are there any questions? Ms. Bryden, do 
you have any questions or comments? 


Ms. Bryden: I have my group of new 
Canadians waiting for me outside but I was 
somewhat concerned to see that the request 
for salaries and wages had gone up by al- 
most 40 per cent or so. I wondered if you 
had any figures on an increase in case-load 
or if there were any specific cases which re- 
quired more work and more employees than 
you expected; any classic cases. If you are 
working on some sort of measurement of 
load factor, such as average cost per case or 
number of man hours per case, that sort of 
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thing; just to have some sort of yardstick 
on it. 


Mr. Maloney: What we have been trying 
to do—I’ve been trying to keep a lid on staff 
requirements and still do the job which has 
to be done. 

For example, take the Pickering matter 
that’s now under investigation by my own 
office. It involves a group of approximately 
80 cases which will be investigated, and the 
public inquiry before the commission will 
start its hearings on January 4. We were 
desperately in need of additional investigat- 
ing staff and we've had to hire additional 
staff for that purpose. We hire them on a 
contract basis for a period of one year. In 
some cases, we have contract staff for a 
period of six months. We get individual 
assignments which call for special types of 
investigations and when the _ investigation 
into these particular areas is completed we 
feel the need for the investigator we’ve hired 
for a contract period will disappear. 

For example, we have an inquiry into 
some problems brought to our attention by 
groups of fishermen who are having prob- 
lems in relation to the Ministry of Natural 
Resources, which we're looking into. These 
are fairly complicated and as a result of that 
we have investigators specially assigned to 
that sort of project. 

Mr. Mills will give you a more scientific 
answer as to the precise question you put 
to us but basically we don’t approach the 
budget from the point of view of staff re- 
quirement, I don’t think, on exactly the basis 
you have indicated in your question. What 
would you have to say to that, Mr. Mills? 


Mr. Mills: I think I would agree with you. 
We looked at 'the payroll in September and 
projected that forward. The staff has been 
growing during the period from June on- 
wards. Presently, we have contract people 
and staff numbering about 120. 


Ms. Bryden: That’s 120 contract people? 


Mr. Mills: No, 120 people in total, of 
whom approximately 20 would be contract 
people. The realistic way to project would 
be ito take the payroll from September; there 
are 13 pays remaining in the fiscal year and 
those were projected forward. 


Ms. Bryden: Wouldn’t that include sort of 
a bulge for the Pickering investigation? 


Mr. Mills: Not when the budget was pre- * 


pared, no. That’s subsequent. 


Mr. Maloney: That’s right. 


Ms. Bryden: What are the main areas 
where the extra load has required extra staff? 


Mr. Deans: I wonder if you would just 
quickly run through the areas that you put 
before the Board of Internal Economy in 
order that Ms. Bryden could see where the 
money is to be spent; just quickly run 
through the items and the expenditures. 


Mr. Mills: In the area of salaries, obviously 
contract staff will have to be paid; and those 
salaries, of course, attract employee benefits. 
In the case of contract employees we pay 
neither OHIP nor PSSF for them, but there 
are other benefits like Canada Pension and 
unemployment insurance. 


In the area of transportation and communi- 
cations we will have to rent vehicles. We 
will have to furnish an office at 211 Con- 
sumers Road, so there is telephone expense 
involved there. As a coincidence, our switch- 
board is at its maximum, which means 
getting into a new switchboard which means 
additional expense; I have got to rent a room 
14 by 20 feet just to house the equipment. 


In the area of services, that’s exactly where 
the rent is charged to at Consumers Road. 
Then in the area of supplies and equipment, 
a myriad of items are buried there, every- 
thing from office supplies to the rental of 
furniture. These are all uniquely associated 
with Pickering. 

We think we have enough in the area of 
benefits, transportation and communications 
and services to see us through the year. 
That’s why the supplementary estimates con- 
fine themselves to the area of salaries and 
wages and supplies and equipment. 


Mr. Ruston: Part of the question I was 
going to ask has been answered. I believe 
you were commenting with regard to con- 
tract employees, or was it you, Mr. Maloney? 
You are contracting out a number of these 
jobs because of the fact they are short-term 
operations. Do you then have a permanent 
staff that you classify? I am sure you must 
have. What number is the total permanent 
staff at now? 


Mr. Maloney: As opposed to the contract 
staff? Yes. 


Mr. Mills: It is running at about 100 per- 
manent people and about 20 contract people. 


Mr. Maloney: That includes everyone on 
the staff, Mr. Ruston. The senior as well as 
the others. 


Mr. Ruston: What is your case-load run- 
ning now in proportion to the amount of 
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requests you get for assistance? Have you 
got a rough idea of the number of requests 
you are getting and the number then that 
you can deal with under the terms of the 
Act that you have to work under? What pro- 
portion of calls coming in are in that cate- 
gory now? 


Mr. Maloney: You mean cases that are in 
our jurisdiction as opposed to cases that are 
not? 


Mr. Ruston: Yes: 


Mr. Maloney: When you see our annual 
report, you will see we have chosen a cut-off 
date for closed files of July 10, which is the 
anniversary of the proclamation of the Act. 
We were very surprised to see that we have 
had to give an awful lot of assistance in 
money cases which technically are out of our 
jurisdiction. You will remember that under 
the Act the Ombudsman has jurisdiction to 
deal with acts or decisions that relate to 
governmental organizations, which is defined 
as any ministry, agency, board or commis- 
sion of the government of Ontario, which 
excludes obviously from our jurisdiction 
matters in the federal domain and matters of 
private grievance. 


We found that matters in the federal 
domain amounted to about 16 per cent of 
the cases that come to us. Matters in the 
private domain come to a somewhat larger 
percentage, if I remember, somewhere be- 
tween 25 and 30 per cent. We have to refer 
people like that to their own lawyers or we 
often set up arrangements for them with 
Legal Aid. 


Then we find we have about 16 per cent 
of our cases relating to complaints that are 
complaints against municipal or local govern- 
ment which are not in our jurisdiction. Al- 
though it’s an operation that’s funded in 
whole or a very substantial part by the pro- 
vincial taxpayer, its not a government or- 
ganization of the province of Ontario. In 
addition, we get a number of complaints 
relating to boards of education, colleges and 
universities, nursing homes and things of that 
sort, which again while funded in whole or 
in part by the provincial taxpayer, are not 
government organizations under the Act. 


[8:15] 


We found that the total number of cases 
as of July 10 that were outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ombudsman, either because they 
were in the federal or private domain, or 
because they related to municipalities and 
so on, was close to 70 per cent. We found, 
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curiously enough, since July 10 and up to 
about October 31 that the number of cases 
that are coming to us now that are within 
our jurisdiction is increasing, closer to 50 
per cent, which is rather significant. 


I think our tours of the province, our 
public appearances in which we try to out- 
line and spell out the limits of our jurisdic- 
tion, are paying off. The people are begin- 
ning to realize what is within our jurisdiction 
and what isn’t. You probably will remember, 
if you studied the debates when the bill was 
passed, one of the admonitions I was given 
was to remember that the taxpayer of On- 
tario would be confused as to the jurisdiction 
to which his case belonged, and that I should 
be careful to see to it that a person who 
came to me with a problem that was not in 
my jurisdiction should be directed as to 
where he should go and given all the help 
we could. I think that was very wise advice 
and it certainly has been advice we follow. 


Mr. Swart: Have you any figures on the 
rate at which the case-load over which you 
have jurisdiction is escalating, or of the 
total? 


Mr. Maloney: The total case-load is esca- 
lating. It is going up, rather than going 
down. The number of cases that come to us 
now that are in our jurisdiction is closer 
to 50 per cent than 30 or 35 per cent as it 
had been. 


Mr. Swart: At what rate has it been 
escalating in the last six monthsP Do you 
have that information? 


Mr. Maloney: I hesitate to answer that off 
the top of my head, sir. I just don’t know 
the answer to that. I know we have opened 
about 7,700 files as of a day or so ago. If 
you go back to May 31, 1975, as our com- 
mencement date, I would say, if you don’t 
pin me down to this, that since July 10 that 
means we have increased from about 5,400 
or 5,500 to 7,700 as of about the present 
date, as of about last night. That gives you 
some indication of the extent to which our 
volume of cases is increasing. 


Mr. Swart: Can you break that down 
comparing one month with another month? 


Mr. Maloney: I should be able to, but I 
just don’t have the figures at my fingertips. 
I can undertake to provide them to you and 
I will send you a memorandum about that. 


Mr. Swart: I would appreciate it. It seems 
that the case-load increase will have a bear- 
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ing on the estimates for the remainder of 
this year, and of course in the future too. 


Mr. Maloney: You can rest assured. I will 
get a memorandum about that off to you 
tomorrow. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. McKessock. 


Mr. McKessock: Mr. Maloney, speaking to 
the problems you have coming in that are 
out of your jurisdiction—for instance, the 
federal—would you put them in touch with 
the proper minister and proper department 
in the federal government? I just wonder if 
you would outline what you do for cases 
outside your jurisdiction? 


Mr. Maloney: Suppose somebody comes to 
us with a problem in the federal domain. We 
first of all alert the person to the fact that 
it is out of our jurisdiction because it is a 
federal matter. We will alert him as to the 
ministry of the federal authority that it 
belongs to. 


Mr. McKessock: And the name of the 
minister? 


Mr. Maloney: We try where possible to 
do better than that; to put him in touch with 
the head of the branch of that ministry that 
can help him most. We have experienced 
some very good co-operation from the federal 
people in the federal civil service, the federal 
ministries. Rather than tell us, “Look, this is 
none of your affair, this isn’t in your juris- 
diction,” they more often than not welcome 
our intervention and have encouraged us to 
stay and to assist to resolve the problem. 


This is particularly so in the field of un- 
employment insurance and old age pensions. 
So when somebody leaves our office with a 
problem out of our jurisdiction he leaves it 
with a knowledge of where he should 20, 
who he should contact, who he should see, 
and we will, where we can, actually set up 
some sort of a meeting between the two of 
them. We spend a lot of time, which I’d 
like to think we will continue to spend, on 
non-jurisdictional cases and prove to be very 
helpful to people who come to us with these 
problems. When you see our annual report 
we are going to give you some good illustra- 
tions of the type of help we have given in 
non-jurisdictional cases. 


Mr. McKessock: I think that’s really good 
because then it stops them from saying 
you're passing the buck, 


Mr. Maloney: That’s right; we're very 
careful to avoid that and very often we'll 
put them in touch with their federal MP. 


Mr. McKessock: What about local govern- 
ment? Do you just tell them that’s a local 
government problem? 


Mr. Maloney: No; again, we'll follow the 
Same procedure, Mr. McKessock. We'll try 
to put them in contact with the right person 
in the local authority who can assist them 
to resolve their problem. 


Mr. Sargent: I'd like to ask are there any 
Ombudsmen in the world who have different 
terms of reference than you have? Do they 
have wider powers than you have? You can- 
not help in civil cases. 


Mr. Maloney: No, you're right, Mr. Sar- 
gent. When I get confronted with a problem 
that involves a private grievance with a 
citizen and another citizen or between a 
citizen and a private corporation, I have to 
tell them that’s out of my jurisdiction be- 
cause it’s not the act of a government or- 
ganization, Then what I try to do is to see 
to it that they get into the hands of a lawyer. 
If they can’t afford a lawyer, we try to 
direct them as to how they become eligible 
for Legal Aid service. Matters of private 
grievance are not in my jurisdiction here; 
and insofar as I know they aren’t in the 
jurisdiction of an Ombudsman anywhere in 
the world. 


There are lots of other Ombudsmen who 
have wider jurisdiction than I have; for ex- 
ample, Nova Scotia, and I think Alberta. 
At least Alberta is about to get it, if it does 
not have it now; and I think BC will have it. 
They will have jurisdiction to deal with com- 
plaints against municipal or local govern- 
ment, which we don’t have in Ontario. 


Nova Scotia has a schedule to the Act that 
provides the vartous boards, agencies and 
commissions Over which its Ombudsman has 
jurisdiction. They’re actually put on a sched- 
ule and you'll find that most of them are or- 
ganizations that are funded, in whole or sub- 
stantial part, by the Nova Scotia taxpayer. 
It’s not restricted as it is here in Ontario. 
Therefore, the Nova Scotia Ombudsman 
would not only have power to deal with 
municipal complaints or complaints against 
municipal or local government, he’d have 
jurisdiction to deal with the boards of educa- 
tion and with nursing homes and that sort 
of thing, which presently are outside my 
jurisdiction. 


Mr. Sargent: I may have missed this, but 
if you had those wider terms of reference or 
powers, what percentage of the case-load 
would you have then, if you could work in 
the municipal area? 
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Mr. Maloney: Id say the percentage of 
cases we get complaints about in relation to 
the municipal authority would add about 16 
to 20 per cent to our case-load, that is, of 
cases that we would have jurisdiction to 
handle. 


Mr, Sargent: Who sets your powers now? 


Mr. Maloney: The terms of reference are 
contained in The Ombudsman Act. 


Mr. Sargent: They were set by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor? 


Mr. Maloney: By the Legislature. 
Hon. Mr. Welch: By the Legislature. 


Mr. Sargent: By the Legislature, thank 
you. 


Mr. Deans: In fairness, by both. 


Mr. Sargent: We don’t need that man in 
here right now. I know you'll be frank with 
us. Can you see the need to expand, with 
wider powers? 


Mr. Maloney: I’ve already gone on record 
as saying that I really think we should be 
closer to the Nova Scotia concept and that 
the Ontario Ombudsman should have juris- 
diction to deal with the actions of any agen- 
cy that’s funded in whole or substantial part 
by the provincial taxpayer. We spent a lot 
of time dealing with them anyway. It'll add 
quite a bit to our workload, but it’s not go- 
ing to add that much to give us the juris- 
diction I think the Ombudsman ought to 
have if he’s going to do a really effective 
job for the citizen in every area that is of 
concern to the citizen. 


Mr. Sargent: I want to go on record that 
I'm totally behind the Ombudsman. As a 
private member I should think his budget, 
regardless of whatever it is, if he sees the 
need for it, should be supported. 


Mr. Maloney: Thank you. 


Mr. McKessock: One other thing; you 
must get involved with a lot of cases or a 
lot of situations where you see maybe the 
law is wrong or it should be changed a little 
bit so that these problems won’t arise. Can 
you and do you make recommendations to 
the government in the different ministries as 
to how you think it should be changed to 
stop some of these complaints coming inP 


Mr. Maloney: Mr. McKessock, there is 
power under the Act, where I see a law 
that strictly speaking is correctly applied but 
produces an unjust result, to make a recom- 


mendation that that law be amended, altered, 
varied or repealed; and we have done that 
in a few cases in the last few months. It is 
premature to say what action will be taken 
on our recommendation because we haven’t 
been in operation long enough to make any 
prediction as to that. This is one of our 
terms of reference and one of our powers. 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to inform the 
members of the committee that we are ex- 
pected to go back to the Legislature at 8:35 
p.m. to vote. 


Mr. Ruston: I'll be through before that. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ruston. 


Mr. Ruston: One thing, if I could ask, 
and I hope it is not unfair, but ’m sure you 
are capable of answering in whatever way 
you wish: With regard to something we are 
dealing with now in the regulations com- 
mittee, and we are stymied, really, to do 
much with it unless we get wider powers; I 
was wondering, when the Gazette comes out, 
do you see yourself at some time maybe 
serving some need there—well, what I am 


really wondering is if maybe your office 


could in effect go through the Gazette or the 
Acts to see that items dealt with are not 
ultra vires or in some other unacceptable way 
when regulations are passed. 


We are looking for some way to improve 
our system as far as the present regulations 
are concerned. The most important part that 
I’ve been able to find from other jurisdictions 
is that the main thing is to see that they are 
not ultra vires of the Act itself. Would that 
appear to you to be a major undertaking, or 
would there be some way, maybe, with the 
type of staff you generally have available, 
that maybe they would blend in in some way 
with that work? 


Mr. Maloney: I must say I have never 
really addressed my attention to that, Mr. 
Ruston. The regulations are passed, ordi- 
narily, as a result of the enactment of an 
order in council passed by the cabinet, and 
under The Ombudsman Act the actions or 
the deliberations or the proceedings of the 
cabinet are outside the competence of the 
Ombudsman. We wouldn’t, therefore—I say 
this off the top of my head in answer to the 
question you put—we wouldn’t ordinarily be 
reviewing regulations because of that restric- 
tion on our jurisdiction. If in the course of 
the study of a particular case we felt that 
a regulation produced an unjust result in its 
strict application we wouldn't hesitate to 
recommend its change. 
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Mr. Ruston: So you could actually run 
into it anyway at some time? 


Mr. Maloney: We could in that instance. 


Mr. Ruston: In some of your investiga- 
tions of complaints, it is possible you could 
find out where maybe a regulation was 
passed at some time that was not in keeping 
with the Act. 


Mr. Maloney: If it appears in our opinion 
to produce an unjust result in a particular 
case, I would feel that under the present 
legislation we would have authority to bring 
the matter to the attention of the govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Ruston: Maybe you could think about 
it, maybe at your annual report, but what I 
am looking for is some way to avoid setting 
up another bureaucracy, as the case might 
be, or another system to check these over or 
to go through them; and thinking of the 
type of staff you have—a number of legal 
people and so forth—maybe it might blend 
in in some way; and if they are, then you 
would, of course, report to a committee of 
the Legislature which in turn reports to the 
Legislature. Anyway, that’s just something I 
thought I would throw out and maybe you 
could address yourself to it some time when 
you have a spare moment. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Ruston. 
Mr. Gaunt. 


Mr. Gaunt: May I have a word? I was 
interested in the procedure which your office 
employs, Mr. Maloney, with respect to 
follow-up, having to do with problems that 
are referred to you, either in a direct way 
when you are moving around the province 
or through members or through other sys- 
tems of referral. 


[8:30] 


I have in mind two or three cases of my 
own, where I was involved in dealing with 
your representative and all of a sudden the 
matter just died, so to speak. In one in- 
stance it involved the Ministry of Health 
and an ambulance service contract; IT think 
the file from the Ministry of Health was 
sought by your office some time during the 
first part of September, I had understood at 
that point I was going to be informed of the 
disposition of the matter as to whether your 
office could do anything about it; and if not, 
what course of action was being suggested. 
I haven’t heard a word since. 


I’m wondering what sort of finalization 
process you use in dealing with these matters 
where, firstly, you can do something about 
it and you notify or otherwise the people in- 
volved or who have been involved at some 
stage along the piece or, secondly, where 
you can’t do anything about it and where 
people are still wondering what the disposi- 
tion is and the reasons for that disposition. 
Do you have any set procedures in this re- 
spect? That’s really what I’m asking. 


Mr. Maloney: Mr. Gaunt, if the case was 
clearly outside our jurisdiction, you would 
have been told that. If it was a doubtful 
case of jurisdiction we were still researching, 
you would have been told that. If it’s a case 
that’s under investigation, which I believe 
the ambulance case still is, you'll be notified 
of that as we get closer to the conclusion of 
the investigation. I’m surprised you haven't 
been kept posted on it and I’d like an op- 
portunity to look into that first thing tomor- 
row. We'll get through to you and let you 
know what progress is being made about 
that. 

We have a heavy backlog of cases; I’m 
concerned about that; when the backlog gets 
to a point where it really worries me, I call 
in some temporary contract staff to help us 
get over that backlog. As a matter of fact, 
we just made arrangements in that regard 
about three weeks ago. I can’t tell! you off the 
top of my head the status of the ambulance 
case, but I will tomorrow. 


Vote 701 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Maloney. 
That completes the supplementary estimates 
of the Office of the Ombudsman. 


It has been drawn to my attention that 
were not expected to vote now until about 
8:55 p.m. I see we have Mr. Scott here, the 
Provincial Auditor. Probably we should ask 
Mr. Scott to come up to the front at the 
moment. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, OFFICE 
OF PROVINCIAL AUDITOR 


Mr. Chairman: We will now consider the 
supplementary estimates for the office of the 
Provincial Auditor. Mr, Scott, do you have 
any opening comments to inform the com- 
mittee as to the reasons for these supple- 
mentary estimates? 


On vote 601: 


Mr. Scott: Mr. Chairman, I had the plea- 
sure of appearing before this committee in 
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May, I believe it was, for my regular esti- 
mates. At that time I indicated that due to 
policy there would be a shortfall of $50,000 
in our estimates; that is recorded in Hansard. 
Since then there has been a_ subsequent 
economic adjustment, as of October 1, which 
has increased our shortfall from $50,000 to 
$95,000. 

I must say that the amount of money we 
are requesting is just to take care of the 
economic adjustments in the merit increases 
for the fiscal year 1976-77, which were not 
provided. It was anticipated at the time of 
our original estimates that we would have 
access to the $171-million contingency fund 
in the Management Board of Cabinet. How- 
ever, a motion of the House, in June I be- 
lieve, put the jurisdiction of the estimates of 
the Provincial Auditor under the Board of 
Internal Economy. That is the reason I am 
here before you this evening to request $95,- 
000 in additional funds in order that my 
staff may have the economic adjustments 
and the merit increases on the same basis as 
any other public servant. That’s all I have. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any questions 
from members of the committee? 


Vote 601, agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes the sup- 
plementary estimates of the office of the 
Provincial Auditor. 


Mr. Deans: It should be so easy. I think 
some people are afraid of the auditor. Ques- 
tion him, go ahead. 


An hon. member: He’s a watchdog. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSEMBLY 


On vote 201; item 1, Office of the Speaker: 


Mr. Chairman: There are a number of 
items here and we’]l take them item by item. 
Are there any questions on item 1? 


Mr. Swart: Can we have an explanation 
of what the increase is? 


Mr. R. Lewis: I think Mr. Miggiani will 
bear me out that the only reason for the 
increase in the supplementary estimates for 
the Speaker is the adjustment in salaries that 
was authorized fairly recently, and the ac- 
companying fringe benefits. 


Mr. Swart: May I ask were these adjust- 
ments not anticipated at the beginning of the 
year and any reserve established for them? 


Mr. R. Lewis: No, they were not at that 
time because of the freezing. Isn’t that 
correct? 


Mr. Deans: Yes, that’s correct. It should 
be pointed out there’s no provision for an- 
ticipation of additional expenses. The only 
thing the Board of Internal Economy is 
authorized to approve is the actual expendi- 
ture justified. Each of the various groups 
within the Office of the Assembly is required 
to request additional funds through supple- 
mentary estimates. 


Item 1 agreed to. 
On item 2, Office of the Clerk: 


Mr. R. Lewis: The explanation is the same 
for the Office of the Clerk. It’s to take care 
of the additional salary that was not provided 
for in the original estimates, the merit in- 
creases to staff and the accompanying em- 
ployee benefits. 

Under transportation and communications, 
the original estimate was low because some 
of the things that are transpiring this year, 
such as the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association meeting, will necessitate addi- 
tional funds for the transportation and com- 
munications vote. I don’t know if Mr. Mig- 
giani has anything more to add on that or 
not. 


Mr. Miggiani: No, that’s fine. 
Item 2 agreed to. 


On item 3, chief election officer: 


Mr. R. Lewis: As far as this is concerned, 
this is almost entirely the merit increases. 
The one salary increase that is not just the 
ordinary merit increase is the fact that my 
assistant chief election officer, Mr. Bailie, 
while he was undergoing a trial period, was 
not appointed by order in council as the Act 
requires but was simply appointed as as- 
sistant to the chief election officer. Once he 
had shown that he was capable of occupy- 
ing the position, he was appointed by order 
in council as assistant chief election officer. 
At that time he got a reasonable increase for 
his promotion, but other than that it’s simply 
for the normal merit increases of the staff of 
the election office and related employee 
benefits. 


Item 3 agreed to. 
On item 4, Hansard: 
‘Mr. Deans: I have a comment. I hope that 


we get that sound system fixed. It is atroci- 
ous. 
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Mr. R. Lewis: Mr. Speaker assures that it 
will be. 


Mr. McKessock: There are many people in 
Grey riding who will gladly come down and 
put in a new system. 


Item 4 agreed to. 

On item 5, sessional requirements: 

Mr. Lane: Can we have an explanation? 

Mr. Chairman: Mr, Miggiani. 

Mr. Miggiani: Well, $818,000 of that 
represents select committees. That is, all the 
select committees that were introduced this 
year on highway transportation, highway 


safety, company law and the Ombudsman’s 
report. 


Mr. Deans: Interestingly enough, if any- 
one wants to know where the money comes 
from for select committees, that’s where it 
comes from. 


Mr. Swart: What items are included in the 
services? I presume a substantial proportion 
of the transportation is what it says, to 
transport members. 


Mr. Miggiani: Travelling expenses, accom- 
modation, consultation fees. 


Mr. Deans: Consulting fees, expenses, per 
diems I assume. 


Mr. Fleming: Advertising and rental of 
meeting rooms, that kind of thing. 


Mr. Deans: Hotel accounts and things like 
that? 


Mr. Fleming: That’s right. 
Item 5 agreed to. 


On item 6, members’ indemnities: 


Mr. Deans: This covered the change in 
the benefits. It was much needed and, I 
understand from 124 other members, appre- 
ciated, 


Item 6 agreed to. 


On item 8, caucus support services: 


Mr. Deans: Just some general changes in 
the level of payment to the caucuses for 
over-runs and added costs, 


Mr. Swart: Does this include the payments 
to our constituency assistants? 


Mr. Deans: No, that comes in item 13. 
Item 8 agreed to. 


On item 9, administration: 
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Mr. Deans: During the time that we made 
the initial calculations there were certain 
supplies and equipment that were tradition- 
ally paid for by some unseen fund. We never 
quite understood where it was. Suddenly we 
found that it was paid for by the Office of 
the Assembly, and so I think some of the 
supplies and equipment were accounted for 
in that way. 


Mr. Fleming: Out of the total of $145,000, 
there are $114,800 allocated to furniture, fix- 
tures, equipment and supplies for expendi- 
tures. That means, for instance, drapes for 
the chamber which are going to be changed 
at the south side, printing equipment, addi- 
tional typewriters—in fact, everything that 
services the caucuses as well as the offices of 
the assembly. 


Item 9 agreed to. 


On item 10, press clipping services: 
Mr. Deans: What is there in this account? 


Mr. Fleming: Press clipping services? As 
you know, there is a press clipping service 
that serves members, and there were $6,800 
additional required for summer students who 
came in to assist the service. There were 
$12,600 for temporary help for increased 
service, for equipment rental and supply and 
repairs; and there were $1,000 for office sup- 
plies required to meet these increased serv- 
ices. The service strictly services the mem- 
bers and the caucuses, but nevertheless it 
has been expanding slightly in the last year. 


Mr. Ruston: Where is this located now? 


Mr. Fleming: It’s located over on Gren- 
ville Street. 


Mr. Ruston: Oh, yes. 
[8:45] 


Mr. Deans: Just a word about it—inci- 
dentally, I can recall not too many years 
ago, I think two years ago, we cut back on 
the press clipping service and some of us 
were a bit apprehensive about the cutbacks 
which took place. I think the member for 
Huron-Bruce and a number of others, in- 
cluding me, expressed some concern because 
it seemed to be getting cut back rather 
drastically, It is evident to us that those cut- 
backs have been too drastic. 


Mr. Gaunt: I think they should be brought 
back into this building. 


Mr. Swart: I would like to have a little 
detail about what is supposed to be pro- 
vided under the press clipping service. In 
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my own case, my constituency assistant does 
press clippings and’ I get three times as many 
press clippings through my constituency 
assistant as I do through the Office of the 
Assembly. What is provided in this? What 
are we supposed to get? 


Mr. R. Lewis: What you ask for. 


Mr. Deans: If you were to request the 
press clipping service to give you the clip- 
pings on a particular topic, a particular 
ministry, a particular area, an individual or 
a company, they would provide you, on a 
day-to-day basis, with everything that goes 
across their desk with regard to that particu- 
lar area of interest. If you asked them to give 
you, for example, everything pertaining to 
municipal government in x, y and z areas 
they would keep giving you that for a hun- 
dred years until you told them you didn’t 
need it any more. 


Mr. McKessock: How often do they give 
them to you? 


Mr. Deans: They will give them to you on 
a daily basis. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: It is at your initiative. 


Mr. Deans: You would get them regularly— 
every day or every second day. 


Mr. R. Lewis: As soon as there was any- 
thing on that subject in the papers they 
would send it to you. 


‘Mr. Deans: Let me address myself to that 
for a moment because we have had some 
problems with it. What happens is members 
say to the press clipping service: “Can you 
provide me with clippings on a topic? Or: 
“T am the critic for such-and-such a thing; 
could you give me everything reported in the 
normal print media from that particular area?” 

If you don’t tell them to stop it you get 
press clippings this high because every time 
you add, they add; they don’t subtract. They 
never subtract anything. 


If you plan to use the press clipping serv- 
ice you should, on a regular basis, review 
what your needs are. You tell them what area 
you are interested in and get that for a period 
of ttime. If you change your interest or want 
something different, you tell them to stop 
what you are getting and give you something 
else. 


I have colleagues in my caucus—and I am 
sure you have them in yours—who have piles 
and piles of press clipping service papers 
which reflect their interests of five, six and 
seven years ago. They haven't been involved 


in them for some considerable period of time. 
I keep urging them to tell the press clipping 
service they don’t want them any more. 


Mr. McKessock: Does that come in every 
week or every two weeks or something like 
that? 


Mr. Deans: No. They come in at least once 
a week. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Twice a week. 


(Mr. Deans: Twice a week? Thank you. 
They come in regularly. 


Mr. ‘McKessock: How many papers are 
covered? 


Mr. Deans: I think you have to tell them— 
every daily that comes in— 


Mr. Fleming: They cover every weekly and 
every daily in Ontario. 


(Mr. Deans: Everything that comes into the 
library. 


Hon. 'Mr. Welch: You should pop in and 
SGe cit 


Mr. Deans: I would urge you all to go 
down and talk to the press clipping people 
and ask them what they are capable of pro- 
viding for you. They provide a fabulous 
service. 


Mr. Swart: But it is only on request? 
Mr. Deans: On request. 


IMr. R. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, the members 
might be interested in the history of the 
press clipping service. When my father was 
appointed Clerk of the House there was no 
Hansard at that time at all. There was no 
Hansard until 1947, in fact. Realizing that 
there was no place to which the members 
could go to find out what was said in pre- 
vious debates in the House and so on, except 
the newspaper morgue, he started 'this press 
clipping service in a very small way as a 
service to the members. It grew up, over the 
years, to be a service to all boards and 
commissions and departments and everything 
else. Recently it was cut back to its original 
status of a service to the members of the 
Legislature. 


Item 10 agreed to. 
On item 12, legislative library. 
(Mr. Chairman: Legislative library, $15,100. 


Mr. Deans: Salaries again. The same ex- 
planation, I think; salaries and adjustments. 
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Mr. Gaunt: This is where the press clip- 
pings service should be, as part of 'the library. 


Mr. Deans: I think it may be. There is a 
report coming out on that. That may be true. 


Mr. R. Lewis: I recommended that 20 
years ago. 


Item 12 agreed to. 


On item 13, constituency offices: 


Mr. Deans: This was to cover the changes 
we made in the allowances for rent, postage 
and stationery, which we approved at the 
Board of Internal Economy some two or 
three months ago. 


Mr. Fleming: This included the increase in 
the office accommodation level from $3,600 
to $4,200; that makes up $75,000 out of a 
total of $140,000. 


Mr. McKessock: Is 
supplies? 


it $300 for office 


Mr. Fleming: It’s $300 for office supplies 
and $200 for mailing now. 


Mr. McKessock: I have already written one 
cheque of my own on the $300 allotment. 


Mr. Deans: I want to suggest to you in 
that regard, incidentally, that if you are 
finding that more and more of your work is 
being done outside and less and less here, 
that it might be useful to bring that to the 
attention of your caucus representative—I 
intend to raise it in any event in order that 
we might make some adjustment to the way 


in which supplies are allocated. In all fair- 
ness, I think it might be useful if we were 
to consider allocating supplies to the 
member to be used wherever and however 
the member desires, whether it be in the 
constituency office or whether it be used in 
the office here. I think that’s a matter that 
will be before the board very soon. 


Mr. Swart: I would again like to make a 
pitch that has been made many times and 
about which I think there is agreement, that 
if we can find the money, our constituency 
assistants should be put on at least the same 
salary basis as our contituency assistants here 
in the House. The type of job they are doing, 
the social work they are doing in dealing 
with a great variety of departments, warrants 
that kind of a salary. I realize it is not in 
here and it can’t be in till next year but I— 


Hon. Mr. Welch: That is on the agenda 
for next meeting. 


Mr. Deans: I have that matter on the 
agenda for the next meeting of the Board of 
Internal Economy. 


Item 13 agreed to. 
Vote 201 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes the supple- 
mentary estimates of the Office of the As- 
sembly. 


Thank you, members of the committee, for 
your kind attention. 


The committee adjourned at 8.53 p.m. 
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Charters, corporation 


Bryden 868-9; Handleman 868-71; 

B. C. Howard 868-71; Lawlor 869-72 
(Chairman) ; Ozolins 870-1; Warner 871; 
J. K. Young 871-2. 


Cheques, government 


Davison 534; B. Newman 1193; Ruston 
1192-3; Scrivener 1192-3; Silver 534; 
Thatcher 534. 


Children, abused/battered 


M. Campbell 2553, 3140; Cotnam 1893-5, 
1898; MacBeth 1894-5, 3132-3; McMurtry 
2551-2; Sandeman 1893-5, 1898, 3132-3. 


Children, custody of 


M. Campbell 2692; Hilton 2695-6; 
McMurtry 2692. 


Children, disturbed/mentally ill 


Breaugh 274-5; M. Campbell 268; 
Hutchison 267; G. R. Thompson 268. 


Children, immigrant/ethnic 
M. Campbell 279-80; J. R. Smith 279-80. 


Children, learning disabilities 


Hug 219; Hutchison 219-20; MacBeth 
3119; Sinclair 3119; J. R. Smith 218-9; 
Stong 217-9, 3118. 


Children, problem 


Breaugh 427-9; M. Campbell 279-80, 
1235-7, 3213-4; G. H. Carter 279, 428; 
Sandeman 211, 3127; J. R. Smith 279. 


Children, sick/injured 
M. Campbell 3211; MacBeth 3212-3, 


Children’s boarding/group homes 


Breaugh 427-8; G. H. Carter 279, 427-8, 
605, 607; Samler 605-9; Sinclair 3115; 

J. R. Smith 218-9, 279, 605-7; Stong 216, 
429, 605-7; G. R. Thompson 429. 


Children’s institutions 


Algar 270; Breaugh 270, 273; G. H. Carter 
273-9; Sandeman 270-1; J. R. Smith 
270-3. 


Children’s rights 


M. Campbell 2692-3; Hilton 2697; Lawlor 
2696-7 (Chairman) ; McMurtry 2692-3. 


Churches/religious groups 
MacDonald 1788-90. 


Citizen groups 


M. Campbell 3140-1; Godfrey 3526; Kerr 
3526; MacBeth 3121-2, 3137. 


Citizenship 
Lawlor 2227; Renwick 2393-4. 


Civil servants 


Angus 1189; A. G. Campbell 2401 ; 
Davison 1191; Goodman 2135-6; Handle- 
man 736; LeClerc 736; Moffatt 736; 
Scrivener 1189; Strauss 1192. 


Class action, legal 


Handleman 958, 963, 965-6; Lawlor 962 
(Chairman) ; Renwick 965-6; Singer 958, 
964-5; Weinstein 963; J. K. Young 963. 
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Coal /lignite 
Gigantes 3252; Lamb 3301-2; Reed 3290; 
Timbrell 3090-1, 3252, 3290, 3301-2; 
Williams 3301-2. 


Collection agency, Government 
Services 
Angus 1080; Bryden 1082-3; M. Campbell 
1080; Ruston 1083-4; Scrivener 1079-82; 
Strauss 1080; Thatcher 1081; F. William- 
son 1080, 1082. 


Collective bargaining 


Armstrong 2878-9; Bounsall 2872-6, 2879, 
3053-4; Bullbrook 2765-8; D. Carter 
3053-4; Mackenzie 2880-2; Stephenson 
2769, 2877-8. 


Commission, election expenses 


Bounsall 302-6, 317-9; Breithaupt 386; 
Bryden 321; M. Campbell 932; Deans 386; 
Drea 306, 308-9, 320-1, 386; Martel 
324-5; Roy 313-5; Scrivener 932; 

R. S. Smith 319-20; Swart 310-3; Wishart 
302-325. 


Commission, Niagara escarpment 
Hall 399-400; Rhodes 399-400. 


Commission, oil/gasoline prices 
Gigantes 3154-5; Timbrell 3154-5, 3161. 


Commission, urban standards 
Rhodes 190. 


Commissions, re 


Lawlor 2415-6; McMurtry 2414-6; 
Renwick 2413-5. 


Committee, bankruptcy 
W. Newman 2016-7. 


Committee, central lakeshore urban 
complex 


Cassidy 1120-1; Strachan 1120-1. 


Committee, housing 
Riggs 1279. 


Committee procedures 


Breaugh 788-9, 1476, 1479; Bryden 1091; 
M. Campbell 1091, 1475, 1477, 1479, 
1487, 1499, 1501-3, 1505; Deans 1503-5, 
1509-10; Drea 1430, 1442-3, 1493-4, 
1500-1, 1503, 1512-3; Gregory 1090-2; 
Handleman 717, 719, 788; Kennedy 1477, 
1505, 1513-4; Lane 1091; MacDonald 
721; Moffatt 717-20, 787-9, 1476, 1505-6; 
Nixon 1477-8; Norton 1479, 1508-9, 1514, 
1516; Peterson 1507, 1511, 1515-6; Reed 
788, 1511; Renwick 718-9, 721, 787-9, 
1487-8, 1515-6; Ruston 1506-7; Sandeman 


1509; Singer 720, 1499, 1507-8, 1511-2, 
1514; Stong 1475-6, 1479; Swart 1091; 
Welch 1488-9. 


Committee, sand-gravel industry 
Bernier 2677-8; Gaunt 2677-8. 


Committee, statutory powers rules 
Roy 2971-6. 


Committee, transportation 


G. H. Johnston 1364; Reid 1364; Snow 
1364. 


Communications /services 


Angus 1197-8; Clifford 1585-6; Gilbert 
1586; R. S. Smith 1585-7; Snow 1585-7; 
Towers 1197; Wildman 1587. 


Community planning/programmes 
Cassidy 687-8 ; Crosbie 687-8. 


Community resource centres 
Sandeman 210. 


Compensation, crime victims 
Hilton 2978-80; Lawlor 2979; MacBeth 
3117-8; Roy 2978-9; Sinclair 3116-7; 
Singer 2980. 


Compensation, farmers 


J. Johnson 1948-9; W. Newman 1948; 
Riddell 1796. 


Compensation, fishermen/allied 
industries 
Mancini 2580-2. 


Computers 
Breaugh 1769; Crosbie 456-7; Davison 
533; Graham 1769; Hall 456-7; Reid 
1468; Scrivener 533; Singer 1645; 
F. E. Wood 1468. 


Conciliation/mediation 


Armstrong 2887-8; Bounsall 2757; 
Stephenson 2887. 


Conference, young farmers 


Lantz 1811-2; MacDonald 1811-4; 
McKessock 1813; W. Newman 1811-3. 


Conglomerates 
MacDonald 1784-6; W. Newman 1802; 
Wildman 2038-9. 


Conservation authorities 


Bernier 2187, 2457-71; Bryden 2461-2; 
Gaunt 2480; J. Johnson 2460-1 ; 
Makarchuk 2457-60; Mancini 2481-4; 
Ruston 2480-1; R. S. Smith 2464-7; 
Williams 2467-71; Yakabuski 2477-8. 
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Conservation officers/game wardens 


Bernier 2576; Foster 2481-2; Mancini 
2481-2. 


Constituency offices 


Auld 178-9; Bounsall 134-6, 177-8; 
Breithaupt 101-3, 121-2, 127-31, 133-9, 
333, 336-8; Bullbrook 123; M. Campbell 
130-1, 151-3, 159, 342-7; Cassidy 126-9; 
Deans 122, 124-5, 128-33, 135, 141, 
332-42, 3750; Drea 176-9, 332-42; Evans 
119; Fleming 119-21, 123-6, 176-7, 3750; 
Givens 104; Gregory 121-3; Lane 138-9; 
Laughren 144-5; MacDonald 139-41; 
Maloney 2127; Mancini 121, 124; Martel 
101-3; McCague 179, 338-9; Miggiani 
104, 124, 176; Morrow 331-2, 336, 338; 
Riddell 337; Ruston 132-3; Shore 120-1, 
123-4, 127, 2127; Swart 122-3, 3750; 
Welch 145. 


Construction/costs 


Drea 575-7; Gregory 573-4; Pencak 574, 
577; Ruston 575, 577-8; Scrivener 573-7; 
Thatcher 576. 


Construction, highways/roads 


Gilbert 36; Makarchuk 109-10; Martel 
105-9; Moffatt 44-7; Snow 32, 36-8, 44-5, 
109; Wildman 36. 


Construction, housing 
Hall 13; Rhodes 13. 


Construction industry 


Bounsall 2761, 3028-9; Bullbrook 2765; 
McClellan 3015-6; ang Scott 3028; Skolnik 
3028-9; Stephenson 3028. 


Consultants/services 


Goodman 2153; Lawlor 2153-4; Maloney 
2153-4. 


Consumer counselling/information 


Dee 729; MacDonald 727; Moffatt 


Consumer protection 


Angus 887-91, 893-5; Breaugh 733-5, 
952-5; : Bryden 891- 2: Ciemiega 898; ‘Drea 
881- 9. 892-5; Handleman 666- Op 672- 5; 
723- 6, 729- 30, 872-901, 948-51, 954- 5; 
959- 63, 1046-7: ; Kennedy 896; Lawlor 
879-80 (Chairman), 885-6 (Chairman), 
962 (Chairman) ; MacDonald 722-6, 
2033-5; Martel 959- 62; Mitchell 873, 948; 
Moffatt 668- AT Ae: 728- 31, 873-8, 897- 8, 
939-42, 944-6, 1046- oP B. Newman 896: 
W. Newman 9033- De Reed 671- 2, 878- 87, 
948-51; Renwick 718- oF Sandeman 946; 
Singer 956: Weinstein 890- 1, 959-60, 1047. 


Consumer reporting services 


Handleman 1054, 1056-7; MacDonald 
2031-2; Moffatt 671, 1053-6; W. Newman 
2031-2; Reed 1056-7; Weinstein 1054-6. 


Containers, returnable/non- 
returnable 
Eskel 2525, 2545; Ferrier 2524; Haggerty 
2544-5, 3468, 3475; Irvine 3475: Kerr 
3547-8; Lane 3547-8. 


Contractors 
Davison 1458-9; Snow 1459. 


Contractors, sub-trade 


Armstrong 2834; B. Newman 2833-4; 
Rhodes 1221; Riddell 1289; Rose 1289. 


Contracts, government 
Adcock 1459; Callaghan 2398-9; 
M. Campbell 979-82; Davison 985-6, 
1458-9; McClellan 975-8; Renwick 
2398-9; Scrivener 976-81; Snow 1458-9; 
Thatcher 985-6. 


Contracts, housing 
Kerrio 1161-2. 


Contracts, union 


Mackenzie 2843; Reed 2844; Shore 2844; 
Skolnik 2843-4; Stephenson 2877-8. 


Co-operatives 
Burrell 2017, 2019-20; MacDonald 2017, 
2021. 


Coroners /inquests 


Breaugh 1845-9; Cotnam 1845-50, 
1891-902; Gregory 1900-2; Laughren 
2639-40, 2645; Lawlor 1899-900 (Chair- 
man) ; MacBeth 1757, 1844-5, 1848, 1892, 
1894-6; McCrodan 2645; B. Newman 
1844-5; Sandeman 1756-7, 1849-50, 
1891-7; Singer 1894, 1898-900. 


Corporation directors/executives 
Handleman 872; Lawlor 872 (Chairman). 


Corporations, multi-national 
Williams 2819-20. 


Correctional institutions 


E. E. Adams 2130-4; Breaugh 426-7, 3067; 
G. H. Carter 427-8; Hughes 487-8 ; 
Kennedy 2129, 2131-3; Lawlor 496, 2137; 
MacBeth 3067; Maloney 1484, 1486, 2123, 
2129-30, 2137-8, 2143; Pahapill 592-3; 
Sandeman 209-16, 481-6, 2133; 

J. R. Smith 207-9, 426, 486-7. 


Correctional officers 


Breaugh 290-1, 424-7; M. Campbell 280; 
G. H. Carter 280, 293, 427-8; Daniels 216; 
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Garraway 290; Gregory 422; Hutchison 
221; Mackey 289-95, 424-5; Moffatt 422; 
Sandeman 213, 215-6, 287-90, 483, 505, 
590; Schaefer 292, 423-4; J. R. Smith 288, 
29 1-25 1294 94225592¢-D. EA Paylor 215; 

G. R. Thompson 424, 429. 


Corrosion 


Handleman 949-51; H. T. Jones 1067; 
Moffatt 1067; Reed 949-51. 


Cottagers/cottages 
Gartner 2169-70; Kennedy 2169-70. 


County/township affairs 


Bain 1938-40; MacDonald 1939; 
W. Newman 1938-40. 


Court clerks/officers 
Be 2926; McMurtry 2926; Roy 


Court masters 


McMurtry 2927; Roy 2927-8; Singer 
2929; B. Wright 2928. 


Court reporters 


Callaghan 2860-1; Lawlor 2860-1; Singer 
2929; B. Wright 2860-1. 


Courthouses/court facilities 


Cunningham 573; Kennedy 2863-4; 
MacBeth 3220; McMurtry 2451; Scrivener 
573, 1077; Stong 2450; B. Wright 2864. 


Courts, administration of 


M. Campbell 2930-1; Lawlor 2850-2, 
2855-6, 2904-7 (Chairman), 3220 (Chair- 
man); McMurtry 2851-2, 2862, 2930-1; 
Roy 2217-8; B. Wright 2861-2. 


Courts, appeal 


Callaghan 2399-400, 2859-61; Drea 1058- 
epee ee 2859-60; McMurtry 2859-60, 


Courts, juvenile/family 


M. Campbell 2553, 2558, 2693-5, 3213-4; 
Lawlor 2556-7, 2697 (Chairman) ; 
McMurtry 2495, 2552, 2557-9, 2693-5; 
oe es Sandeman 2493-4, 2496, 


Courts, provincial/county/district 
Lawlor 2855-6; McMurtry 2856. 


Courts, small claims 


Lawlor 2555-6, 2855-6; McMurtry 2932; 
Roy 2932-3. 


Courts, supreme/high 
Handleman 1316; Singer 1315-8. 


Credit/controls 
Handleman 811-2; Sandeman 811-2. 


Credit rating 
Rhodes 1220. 


Credit unions 


Grossman 860; Handleman 859; Lawlor 
859 (Chairman); McDonald 1304; 
Rhodes 1304; Warner 1304. 


Crime/criminals 


Breaugh 1665, 1667-9; Gartner 2082-3, 
2085-6; Kerrio 2074, 2081; MacBeth 
1665-9, 2083-6; Roy 2081-6; Sandeman 
1666-7. 


Crime, organized 
Breaugh 1636, 1762-9; DuGuid 2094-5 ; 
Graham 1763, 1765-6, 1768, 1775-6, 
9070-1; Gregory 1320; Handleman 1320, 
1329; MacBeth 1647, 1766-8; Roy 1329, 
1773-6, 2069-71; Singer 1645, 2094. 


Crime prevention 
MacBeth 3120-1, 3124, 3131-2; Sandeman 
3124, 3131-2; Sinclair 3070-2; Stong 
Sits; 


Criminal charges 
M. Campbell 2093; Erskine 2093, 2173-4; 
Gartner 2082-3, 2085-6, 2091-2, 2172-3; 
Lawlor 2086 (Chairman), 2171-5; 
MacBeth 2083-6, 2091-2, 2175; Roy 
9082-6; Sandeman 2092; Singer 2093, 
Ay hse 


Crowd handling 
Breaugh 1662-3; Gartner 2176; Lawlor 
9176 (Chairman) ; MacBeth 1661-4, 2176; 
McCague 1663-4; B. Newman 1987-8; 
Russell 1663-4; Singer 1645, 1661, 1663, 
2176. 


Crown attorneys 
Callaghan 2714-5, 2786, 2789-92, 2796-7, 
9855-6; M. Campbell 9714-5, 2792-35 
Greenwood 2789-90, 2792-3; Lawlor 2786- 
92, 2796, 2855-6; McMurtry 2222, 2354, 
9782-93: Roy 2354, 2782-3, 2790-2, 2797s 
Sargent 2785-6; Stong 2791-2. 


Crown corporations/agencies 
Bryden 2938; Eastham 2938; F. N. Scott 
1267-70; Shore 1267-9. 


Crown land 
Bernier 2389; Riddell 538, Ruston 538; 
Williams 2389. 


Crown law office 


Callaghan 2707-8; Greenwood 2707-8; 
Gregory 2707-8; Lawlor 2707-8 (Chair- 
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man), 2715 (Chairman), 2775; McMurtry 
2775-83; Nixon 2712-4, 

Curriculum 
Mackey 425; Stong 430. 


DARE programme 
M. Campbell 266; J. R. Smith 266. 


Daycare/centres 


Bounsall 2895; Bryden 1214; M. Campbell 
529-30; Clarke 2942; Hills 1214; 
McClellan 2943 ; Sandeman 2894, 2942: 
Stephenson 2895. 


Dean, Norma case 
McMurtry 2452; Renwick 2452. 


Decentralization/centralization, 
government 
Bain 2265-9; Bernier 2269; Callaghan 
2708, 2714; M. Campbell 2714-5; Green-. 
wood 2708; Reynolds 2265-9; Stokes 
2267-8. 
Decentralization, industry 
C. Bennett 3406-7; Stephenson 2944-5, 


Decentralization, population 
Gaunt 86; Godfrey 84; Kerr 88. 


Deeds/land titles 
re 1336 (Chairman) ; J. K. Young 
1336. 


Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Handleman 859. 


Designated areas (OHAP) 
Hall 1123-4, 1126, 1128; Rhodes 1123-4. 


Detectives, private 
Breaugh 1909-10; Erskine 1909-10. 


Detention centres, adult 


Breaugh 3068; Hughes 503, 588; Lawlor 
3219 (Chairman) ; MacBeth 3219-20; 
McMurtry 2221; Roy 501-4, 2216-7: 
Sinclair 3069; J. R. Smith 502-3, 586-7: 
Stong 583; G. R. Thompson 501. 


Detoxication centres 
MacBeth 3129-31; Sandeman 3128-30. 


Development Corporation, Eastern 
Ontario 


C. Bennett 3714-8, 3726-9, 3731; Conway 
3711-8; Joyce 3717-8. 


Development Corporation, Northern 
Ontario 


Angus 3688-96, 3719-21; C. Bennett 
3688-96, 3698-9, 3707-10; Bros 3695; 


Joyce 3694; Lane 3697-702; MacMillan 
3709; Rodgers 3694-5, 3719-21; Wildman 
3707-10. 


Development Corporation, Ontario 


C. Bennett 3703-5, 3726-37; Cassidy _ 
3726-36; Joyce 3703-5; McKessock 3703-5. 


Development corporations, 
regional 


Angus 3371, 3718; C. Bennett 3335, 33015 
3363-4, 3367-9, 3371; Eakins 3350. 


Development, industrial 
Angus 3396-7; C. Bennett, 3356-69, 3375-7. 
3406-15, 3419-32; Eakins 3406; Fleck 
3403-4; Garland 3396-8, 3410; Godfrey 
3376-7, 3409-10; Kerrio 3403; Samis 3419- 
25; Sandeman 3404-5; Shore 3409; Spence 
3414-5. 


Deviant persons 


Cassidy 2105-6, 2110-1; Handleman 1180; 
Hughes 493; Hutchison 497; Lawlor 494, 
1184 (Chairman) ; MacBeth 2110, 3118, 
3224-5; Maloney 1482-3; McMurtry 2347- 
9, 2351-2; Roy 2344-7, 2349-52; Sandeman 
485, 1666-7; Sargent 3224; Sinclair 3118, 
3225; Singer 493, 1179-80; Stong 3118; 

J. K. Young 1181-2. 


Dikes /diking 
Makarchuk 2320-1. 


Disclosure, government documents 
Singer 1158-9. 


Disclosure, Ombudsman’s reports 


Maloney 2117, 2119; Moffatt 2117; Ren- 
wick 2118-9; Singer 2117. 


Disclosure, public/financial 


Armstrong 2821, 2828-9; Germa 2834-5; 
Stephenson 2821, 2828, 2838; Williams 
2819-22, 2827-9. 


Discrimination, age 
G. I. Miller 3008-9; Stephenson 3008-9. 


Discrimination, handicapped 


Bounsall 3047; G. A. Brown 3046-7; 
Mackenzie 3046; B. Newman 3043-5; 
Stephenson 3043-5. 


Discrimination, racial 


Callaghan 2621; M. Campbell 2620-1; 

di Santo 3036-7; Grande 3041-3; Gregory 
2624-5; McMurtry 2620-5; Renwick 2617- 
20, 2622-3. 


Discrimination, weight 
Cooke 531-2; Davison 531-2; B. Newman 
532, 3045; Scrivener 532; Stephenson 
3045-6; Williams 3046. 
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Districts, Natural Resources 
Bain 2272-3; Foster 2272-3. 


Divorces/separations 
Lawlor 2559; Sargent 3215-6. 


Docks 
Bernier 2306-7; Riddell 2305-7; Stokes 
2306-7. 

Don jail 
Hughes 588; J. R. Smith 586-7; Stong 
583-5; G. R. Thompson 589. 

Dow Chemical Co. 
Gaunt 3532; Kerr 3532. 


Drainage 


Bain 1938-40; J. Johnson 1937-8; 
MacDonald 57-8, 1939; McKessock 
1925-6; G. I. Miller 1948; W. Newman 
57-8, 1782, 1808-9, 1926-7, 1937-40, 1948; 
Riddell 1798-9, 1809; Ruston 1942-3. 


Drake Personnel 


Handleman 735-6, 1421-4; Moffatt 735; 
Robbins 1421-2; Shore 1421-2. 


Drilling, mineral 
Fry 3655; Gaunt 3654-5; Kerr 3654-5. 


Drilling, oil/gas 


Haggerty 2658-9; Hurd 2658-9; 
G. I. Miller 3275-6; Timbrell 3275. 


Driver examiners/examinations 


Gilbert 1723-5; R. H. Humphries 1723-4; 
Snow 1723-5; Spence 1724-5; Williams 
1729: 


Drivers, drinking /impaired 


Cunningham 1390; Handleman 1390; 
Lawlor 1390 (Chairman) ; Rice 1390. 


Drivers, negligent 


Alexander 1470; Reid 1469-70; Snow 
1469-70. ; 


Driving instructors/instruction 
Philip 1349; Snow 1356-7. 


Drug abuse/addiction 
J. Johnson 3006-7 ; Stephenson 3006-7. 


Drug trafficking 


Bell 2067; M. Campbell 2096-8 ; DuGuid 
2094-8; Lawlor 2097 (Chairman) ; 
MacBeth 2095-6; Mennill 2067; Roy 
2067, 2070-1; Singer 2094-5; Spence 2067. 


Election officers/poll clerks 
R. Lewis 3747; Samis 322; Wishart 322. 


Elections/by-elections 
Drea 309; Wishart 309-10. 


Electrical wiring 


Davison 986; Haggerty 1834; Handleman 
673-4, 717, 1168; Kendall 1835; MacBeth 
1834-5; Moffatt 668-9, 674, 717, 1068-71, 
1167, 1169; Scrivener 986; Singer 720; 
Yoneyama 1168-9. 


Electronic surveillance 


DuGuid 2095-7, 2103-4; M. Campbell 
2096-7, 2102-3; Erskine 2103; Graham 
2070; MacBeth 1651-2, 2095-6, 2103; 
McMurtry 2223-4; Roy 2070, 2219-20, 
2223; Singer 1644; 1651-2, 2095. 


Elevators/lifts 


Breaugh 1824; Haggerty 1831; Kendall 
1824, 1828, 1831; Moffatt 1065; 
T. G. Smith 1065. 


Elora gorge 


Bernier 2459-60, 2484; J. Johnson 2460; 
Kerr 3555-7; Makarchuk 2459-60, 2484, 
3555-7. 


Emergency/first aid services 
Breaugh 1841; MacBeth 1841. 


Emergency measures 


Breaugh 1749-52; MacBeth 1749-50; 
F. L. Wilson 1751-2. 


Employee homeowner 
assistance plan 
Gray 568-9; Ruston 568; Scrivener 568. 


Employers 
Armstrong 2838; Germa 2836-8. 


Employment 


C. Bennett 3359, 3363; Haggerty 847, 
3466; Irvine 3474; Rhodes 847; Snow 
1462; Yakabuski 1462. 


Employment, civil service 


Cooke 530-3; Davison 530-2; B. Newman 
532; Scrivener 530-2. 


Employment, ex-convicts 


Breaugh 224-5; Hug 492; Lawlor 496; 
McCague 292; Sandeman 492; Singer 492; 
J. R. Smith 292, 602-3; Stong 602-3. 


Employment programmes 


Armstrong 2946; Godfrey 2946-7; Mancini 
2946; Stephenson 2946-7. 


Employment security 


Godfrey 85. 
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Employment standards/branch 


Bounsall 3023, 3026; Handleman 1391; 
Laughren 3011; Lupusella 3035-6; 
Mancini 3004; McClellan 3015-6; 

G. I. Miller 3008; B. Newman 3018-9; 
Stephenson 3004, 3008-10. 


Employment, summer/student 


Bounsall 3028-9; J. Scott 3028; 
Stephenson 3028. 


Employment termination/notice 
Bounsall 3023-4; Stephenson 3025. 


Employment, youth 


Lawlor 2150-1; Maloney 2151; Peterson 
2151; Sandeman 2894. 


Energy consumption 
Burr 3179-83; Timbrell 3179-83. 


Energy costs 


Lamb 3302; Timbrell 3089, 3302; 
Williams 3302. 


Energy /management 


Burr 3083-6; Button 3312; Gigantes 
3153-62, 3235-6; Higgin 3100-1; 
Makarchuk 3148; Mancini 3200; Reed 
3086-9, 3145-6; Biaaan 3157-8; 

i aS Rowe 3147- 50; Timbrell 3081- 108, 
3145-75. 


Energy, nuclear/atomic 


Finlay 3291-2; Frame 3274; Gaunt 3187, 
S327 1=22 Irvine 3476- 7; A. C. Johnson 
3203, 3273: if Johnson 3202-3; Lane 
3476- de Reed 3273, 3291-2; Sargent S20 15 
Timbrell 3203-4. 


Energy, solar/wind 


Burr 3084-6, 3098, 3101-2, 3184-6; Gaunt 
3187; Gigantes 3098- 9; Higgin 3094- 6, 
3184- 6, 3194, 3288-9, 3995. 6, 3299- 300; 

Ti Johnson 3904: Makarchuk 3095- rhs Reed 
3087-9, 3099- 100, 3289-90, 3300; 

I, Hy Rowe 3289; Stokes 3193- 9:  Timbrell 
3094, 3096-100, 3193- 5, 3290, 3994.5, 
3301- 23 Williams 3293- 6, 3299-301. 


Energy, steam 


Caplice 3531; Finlay 3291-2; Gaunt 3531; 
Godfrey 3666, 3668-9; Kerr 3531, 3668; 
G. I. Miller 3531: Reed 3292. 


Engineers, operating /stationary 


Handleman 1064; Reed 1064; Yoneyama 
1064. 


Environmental assessment board 


Bernier 2247-9; Cunningham 3633; Kerr 
3633; S. Lewis 2246-9; Stokes 2247. 


Environmental assessment/impact 


Bain 90-2; Bernier 2270-1; Biggs 3624; 
Bryden 3521- 3; M. Campbell 848 ; Gaunt 
86-7, 3502-8, 3566; Godfrey 84-6, 1104-7, 
3498- O01, 3623- 32; Haggerty 2969- 7h; 
Kerr 83-4, 88-96, 3495-8, 3508-14, 3566, 
3623-32; Makarchuk 94-6; Rhodes 838, 
1105-7; Ringham 25074 US. “Smith 2203- 4: 
Stokes 2198- 20; Victor 3626-7. 


Equal pay for women 


C. Bennett 3448; Bounsall 2758-9; Bryden 
2937-41, 3516, 3518; Bullbrook 2762- 3% 
Eastham 2937- 8; Mancini 2895- 6; Ritchie 
3447-8: Sandeman 3447- 83 Stephenson 
2753, 2896, 2941. 


Erosion/control 
Bernier 2187-8; Giles 2364. 


Errata 
1412, 1669. 


Essex Packers 


MacDonald 2024; W. Newman 2023-4; 
Riddell 1800-1, 2022-4. 


Estimates 


Agriculture and Food 1781-814, 1855-86, 
1925-56, 1993-2025, 2029-57; Attorney 
General 2211-35, 2339-59, 2393-416, 
2437-53, 2493-518, 2549-67, 2607-25, 
2689- 718, 2775-98, 2849- 66, 2903-33, 
2971-87; ‘Consumer and Commercial 
Relations 665-75, 717-48, 787-813, 
857-902, 939-71, 1041- 79, 1167- 84, 

1315- 49, 1383- 412, 1417- 44: Correctional 
Services 007- 28, 965- 95, 421 “40, 481-510, 
583-612; Energy 3081- 108, 3145- 19% 
3179- 206, 3229-64, 3269- 96, 3299- 326; 
Environment 3495-518, 3521- 32, 3537- 60, 
3565-80, 3585-611, 3615- 40, 3645- 82; 
Government Bervices 515- 43. 547-78, 
615-42, 753-83, 907-35, 975- 1000, 1077- 99, 
1189- 915: Housing 183- 203, 231- 69, 
399-418, 445. 76, 647-60, 679- TOs 819- SZ. 
1003- 36, 1103- 37 1141- 62, 1219- 55, 

1279- 310: Industry and Tourism 3331- 50, 
3355-87, 3391- 416, 3419-51, 3687-737; 
Justice Secretariat 3059- 78, 3113- 41, 
3211-26; Labour 2749-71, 2803- 233 
2827-46, 2871-99, 2937- 67, 2991- 3019, 
3023- 54: Natural Resourese 2183-206, 
2239-61, 2265-307, 2313-34, 2363-89, 
2421- 34. 2457-88, 9523- 45, 2571- 91, 

2595- 603, 2629- 85, 2723- 44. Office of the 
Assembly 117-46, 149- 80, 999- 327, 331-64, 
367-96; Ombudsman 1475- 94, 14.99- 516, 
2115- 44, 2149-55; Provincial Auditor 
1259- 74: Resources Development 
Secretariat 3455-90; Solicitor General 
1631-69, 1701-13, 1749- 76, 1819-51, 

1891- 991, 1961- 89, 2061- 86, 2091- Tit, 
2159-80; Transportation and Communica- 
tions 1347- 78, 1449-72, 1521-52, 1557-88, 
1593-626, 1673- 97, rab? 45, 
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Estimates, supplementary 


Agriculture and Food 57-78; Environment 
83-96; Government Services 20-2; Housing 
3-19; Office of the Assembly 101-4, 
3747-50; Ombudsman 3741-6; Provincial 
Auditor 3746-7; Revenue 27-31; 
Transportation and Communications 


31-51, 105-12. 


Estimates, supplementary, re 
Drea 1501. 


Exhibits 


C. Bennett 3395; Ruston 995; Scrivener 
Fer Tobias 995; Williams 3394-5; York 


Expense accounts/travel expenses 


Lawlor 1819 (Chairman) ; Lucas 1819; 
MacBeth 1820. 


Exploration, mineral 
Bain 2255-6, 2661; Bernier 2186-7, 2244-5, 
2642-3, 2651-2, 2657; Bryden 743-4; 
Handleman 741; Laughren 2280, 2635-6; 
Mohide 2280; Pattillo 741-3; Pye 2655-6: 
Reed 740; Reid 2657; Reynolds 2658; 
Sargent 2656-7; S. Smith 2204-5; 
Wildman 2655-6. 


Exploration, oil/gas 


Clendining 3168; Gigantes 3245-6; 
Haggerty 2648, 2658-9; Hurd 2659; 
MacLean 3293; Makarchuk 3321-3; 
G. I. Miller 3275; Timbrell 3107-8; 
3245-6, 3250-1, 3275-6, 3321-3; Williams 
3292-3. 

Explosions/bombings 


Bernier 2667; Laughren 2666-7, 2957. 


Exports 
Angus 3343; C. Bennett 3360-1, 3380-1. 


Exports, food 


Eaton 2036-7; W. Newman 2035-7; 
Riddell 2036. 


Exports, produce 
Moffatt 70; W. Newman 70. 


Expressways 


Davison 1471 ; Gilbert 43, 1471; Haggerty 
ae 1358; Reid 34; Snow 35, 43, 


Expropriation 
Drea 537; Gilbert 1728, 1736-7; Lawlor 


2980-1; Scrivener 537; Snow 1728; 
Wildman 1728. 


Falconbridge Nickel Co. 


Armstrong 2950-1; Laughren 2637, 2950-2; 
Stephenson 2952, 


Family/property law 
Callaghan 2400-1. 


Family, single-parent 
Cassidy 1229-30; Rhodes 1229-30. 


Farm enlargement/consolidation 
W. Newman 1951-2. 


Farm extension branch 
W. Newman 1875; Riddell 1875. 


Farm fences 
W. Newman 1950; Wildman 1950. 


Farm income/prices 


MacDonald 2010; Moffatt 69-70; 
B. Newman 2009-11; W. Newman 63, 69, 
2009-11; Riddell 2010. 


Farm income stabilization 
programme 
Haslett 1884; MacDonald 58-9, 65, 1793, 
1807-8, 1811, 1883-4; McKessock 74-6, 
1881-4; Moffatt 67-8; W. Newman 62-78, 
1782, 1807-8, 1811, 1881-4; Riddell 59- 
60, 1798, 1807-8. 


Farm machinery 


R. G. Bennett 2054; Eaton 2049; Hodgson 
9053; Lantz 2053, 2055; MacDonald 2049, 
9052-3, 2055-6; McKessock 2049, 2053 ; 
G. I. Miller 2051-3, 2056; W. Newman 
9049-56; Rennie 2048-52; Riddell 2052-4; 
Wildman 2049-51, 2054-5. 


Farm management/programmes 
Mancini 3200; Timbrell 3200. 


Farm products marketing board 


Burrell 2019-22; MacDonald 2019; 
W. Newman 2019. 


Farm structures 
R. G. Bennett 2051; MacDonald 1951; 
W. Newman 1951. 


Farm vacation hosting 


C. Bennett 3441-2; Boyer 3441-2; 
J. Johnson 3441 ; McKessock 3441-2. 


Farmers/producers 


Maloney 1485; McKessock 75-7; 
W. Neqiian 75-7; Villeneuve 929-30. 


Farming 


MacDonald 1783-94; W. Newman 71-2, 
1781-3, 1801-14; Riddell 1794-801; Shore 


71-2. 


Farming, beef 


Lane 565-6, 1944-5; MacDonald 59, 65, 
67, 1945; McGill 1884-5 ; McKessock 64, 
75-1885; W. Newman 62-7, 77-8, 1782, 
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1935-6; Riddell 61; Spence 77-8; Wildman 
1935-6. 


Farming, dairy 


MacDonald 1793; McKessock 1881-3; 
W. Newman 1809, 1881-5, 1937; Wildman 
1937. 


Farming, fruit/vegetable 
Lane 565-6; Riddell 1800. 


Farming, northern Ontario 


Angus 1927-30; R. G. Bennett 1927; Lantz 
1928; MacDonald 1932; W. Newman 
1927-30; Wildman 1933. 


Farms, family 


MacDonald 1995-6; Mancini 1876-7; 
W. Newman 1876-7, 1995-6. 


Farms/farm lands 


R. G. Bennett 1996; Cassidy 1011, 1121-2; 
Crown 1993, 1998; Dien 55e3 Dipie 848 ; 
Farrow 1004, 1010-1: ; Godfrey 1032-3, 
1106-7, 1872- mh Gregory 640; Haggerty 
1004- 5. 3467; Hall 824, 1127- 8; Irvine 
3474- 7: parte 3477; Lantz 1868- 9; 
MacDonald 1790- 3: 1804, 1866- ree 1994; 
Makarchuk 847-8; McKessock 3489 - 

W. Newman 1803- 6, 1866-75, 1993- 9000: 
Nixon 1868-72; Rhodes 701, 1004, 1033, 
1106-7, 1121-3, 1127; Riddell 60- 9. 1795- 7 
1804- 6, 1997- 8 : Ruston 538, 640, 1998- 9; 
Sandeman 1739: Scrivener 538, 566- rf 
640; Thatcher 640: Wildman 3480: 
Williams 701- as Wronski 701- 7s 824. 


] 


Fatalities /deaths 


J. Johnson 3007; Lawlor 2227-8; 
McClellan 3015: Renwick 2228; ‘Snow 49; 
Stephenson 3007. 


Federal-provincial co-operation 
Martel 108; Snow 108. 


Ferries 


Clifford 1548-50; Gilbert 1548-51: Lane 
1550-1, 1735; Reid 1548; Snow 1548, 


Films /industry 


Angus 3398-400: C. Bennett DUDS: 
3398-400, 3422-6; Cassidy 680; Garland 
3423: Gregory 1319- 20; Kerrior 3426; 
MacBeth 1633-4, 3122, 3131. ; Mackey 421; 
Reed 1318-9, 3495. 6; Samis 3499. oe 
Sandeman 491; Snell 680. 


Financing election campaigns 


Bounsall 302-6; Bryden 307; Swart 310-1; 
Wishart 303-325. 


Financing housing 
M. Campbell 458; Hall 1306; McDonald 


451, 1299-302, 1304; Peters 1307-9; Riggs 
1306, 1310-1; Shore 1300-1; Warner 1304. 


Financing water/sewage projects 
Kerr 94-5; Makarchuk 94-5. 


Fines /sentences 


Armstrong 2838; Callaghan 2395-7, 2401, 
2404; A. G. Campbell 2401, 2403, 2408; 
di Santo 2997; Germa 2836-8; Godfrey 
3528-9; Hushion 2995-6; Kerr 3528-9; 
Lawlor 2397, 2401, 2502-3, 2610-1, 2904 
(Chairman) ; MacBeth 3079; Mackenzie 
2840; McClellan 3015; McMurtry 2395, 
2903-4; Mulvaney 3529; Renwick 2407-8; 
Roy 2395, 2403-4; Sandeman 2502; 
Sinclair 3074; Stephenson 2997; Stone 
2502-3. 


Fingerprinting 
Lawlor 1820 (Chairman) ; Lucas 1820. 


Fire code 


Haggerty 1830-1; Kendall 1830-1, 1835; 
Singer 1835. 


Fire College, Ontario 
Haggerty 1829; Kendall 1825, 1829, 1840. 


Fire equipment/vehicles 


Bernier 2367-70; Haggerty 2368-9; Irvine 
3478; Kendall 1836; Lane 2370; Singer 
1836; Wildman 2365-9. 


Fire hazards 


Breaugh 1391; Handleman 1391-2; Moffatt 
669; Rice 1391-2. 


Fire prevention/protection 


Bateman 1835-6; Breaugh 1824-7; 

M. Campbell 1827- 9, 1838; Haggerty 
1829-35; Kendall 1823- 33, 1835- 8, 1843; 
MacBeth 1838-9; B. Newman 1843; 
Ruston 1822-4; Sandeman 18372 Singer 
1835-7. 


Firearms/control 


Breaugh 1911-4; Cotnam 1849; Erskine 
1911-4; Germa 1917- 8; MacBeth 1651, 
1912-4, 1918-9, 3138; Russell 1651; 
Sandeman 1849- 50; Singer 1644, 3134- D: 


Firefighters /firefighting 


Bernier 2367-70; Breaugh 1825, 1840-2; 
M. Campbell 1827-8, 1838; Cleaveley 
2326-34; Foulds 2326-30; Haggerty 1829- 
30, 1839; Kendall 1825, 1827-8; Lane 
2333-4; MacBeth 1839; Wildman 2365-9; 
Williams 2330-3. 


Fires, incendiary 


Breaugh 1826; M. Campbell 1828-9; 
Kendall 1824, 1826-9, 1937-8, 1843; 
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B. Newman 1842-3; Ruston 1823; Forest fires 


Sandeman 1837-8. Bernier 2185; Cleaveley 2326-34; Foulds 
Bichohatcheanes 2326-30; Lane 2333- 4; Wildman. 2334; 


Williams 2330-3. 
Bernier 2597; Reid 2597. 
Forest industries/products 


Fish/management Bernier 2242, 2260-1, 2677, 2735; Bird 
Bernier 2185-6, 2572-3, 2575-6, 2583-91, 2530-1, 9534: Herridge 9735. 7; Vane 
2598; Godfrey 1104; Lane 2583-4; Loftus 2737-8; Lockwood 2670, 2672- 6, 2739-40; 
2584, 2587, 2589; Mancini 2579-83; Reed McClellan 2261: Reid 2670-1, 2677: 
2589, 3285; R. S. Smith 2671-3; Timbrell Stokes 2730-2; Wildman 2260, 2739-40. 


3285; Wildman 2598. 
Forest rangers, junior 


Fishing, commercial Bernier 2188-9, 2292-3; Bryden 2293-4; 
Bernier 2260, 2581-2, 2599-602; Haggerty Bullbrook 2303-3- Lanc Dood as soe 
2600-2; Herridge 2596-7, 2600; Loftus 2999.4- Williams 0991-3 f 
2598-601; Makarchuk 3549-51; McClellan e ; 

2960; G. I. Miller 2585-8, 3427-8; Reid 


9596-7: S. Smith 2205; Wildman Forest regeneration/reforestation 
2599-600. Bernier 2241, 2243-4, 2259, 2674-5; 
+ te, 1 Haggerty 2258, 2723-4; Herridge 2727; 
Fishing/hunting camps/operators Lane 2737-8; S. Lewis 2680-1; Lockwood 
Bernier 2433-4; G. I. Miller 2433-4. 2673-4, 2724-6, 2739-40; Reid 2668-74, 


2724-6, 2736; Stokes 2191-201, 2728-30. 
Fishing, sport 


Bernier 2589; Irizawa 2325; Loftus 2589: Forest resources/management 
Reed 2325, 2588-9; R. S. Smith 2571-3. Angus 3345; Bernier 2183-5, 2239-49, 
: 9258-61, 2672-7, 2682, 2724, 2732-5, 

Flooding /control 2742-4; Bird 2527-34; Haggerty 2256-9, 

Bernier 2187-8, 2317-21, 2471-80; Ferrier Mesa rs pee ao! eo Deer oogs 

2319; Forster 1030; Gaunt 2479; Giles 9669 77 0794 6- Ridd 11 74] b. 

2487; Godfrey 1029-30, 2473-7; Haggerty R SS eh 9953 49597 9 9539 3. 

2317-9; Makarchuk 2320-1, 2471-2, os pt Ae OTRO oo ee 

2474-5; G. I. Miller 2487-8; Panting 2314, SoD ee oaealan iene 

2316-7: Peacock 2319-20, 2324-5: Reed aN avers fi » 2721-94; 

2318-9; Rhodes 1029; Ruston 2480-1; aah eropemate a dia 

M. S. Smith 2322-4; Wild 6; nsrgegt 

Williane 2393-4, Yakabuske pete Foresters/forests division personnel 

: : Bird 2527-8; Reynolds 2532; R. S. Smith 

Food Council, Ontario 9527: Stokes 2532. 


W. Newman 2040; Riddell 2040. 
Forestry camps/schools, 


Food prices correctional 
Handleman 721-8; Hodgson 2032-3 ; G. H. Carter 277; Garraway 277-8; 
MacDonald 721-8, 1784-90, 1802, 2032; McCague 424; Moffatt aT fs Samler 214; 
W. Newman 1801, 2032, 2039 ; Riddell J. R. Smith O77, 424. 
1795; Wildman 2039, 
Franchising 
Food surplus/shortage Handleman 970, 1049-50; Renwick 970. 
MacDonald 1789-90; W. Newman 1802-3. 
Fraud 
Foreign aid Handleman 948, 951-2; Mitchell 948, 


MacDonald 1788-90; W. Newman 1802-3. 951-2; Reed 948. 


Freight/trucking rates 


Forensic centre Clifford 1547; Reid 1547; Snow 1718; 


Breaugh 1640, 1755-6; Lawlor 1819-21 Timbrell 3303-4; Wildman 1372, 1695-6, 
(Chairman) ; Lucas 1755-61, 1819-22; 1717-9, 3303-4; Williams 13/2. 

MacBeth 1634, 1655, 1664, 1758, 1820; 

Roy 1757-61; Russell 1655; Sandeman ° 

1756-7, 1821-2; Singer 1645, 1821; Fringe benefits 

J. R. Smith 586; Stong 585; Angus 1189-91; Davison 1191; Scrivener 
G. R. Thompson 589. 1189-92; Strauss 1192. 
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Fund raising /organizations 


Breaugh 951-2; Gregory 1050; Handle- 
man 951-2, 1050; Lawlor 2698-701 
(Chairman) ; McMurtry 2698-701; 
Mitchell 951-2; Moffatt 1050-1. 


Gambling 
Drea 1181; B. Newman 1176. 


Gas, methane 


Gaunt 3530; Godfrey 3663-4; Higgin 3202; 
Kerr 3530; Mancini 3202; McTavish 3664; 
W. Williamson 3664. 


Gas, natural 


Button 3313-4; Clendining 3275; Haggerty 
2648, 2658-9; MacLean 3276; Makarchuk 
3275; G. I. Miller 3274-5; I. H. Rowe 
3173-4; Ruston 3173-5; Timbrell 3275-7. 


Gas, natural, rates 
Bryden 3164-6, 3171-2; Jackson 3171-2; 
Timbrell 3165-6, 3171-2. 

Gas wells 
Bernier 2379; Jewett 2379; Makarchuk 
2379; McGinn 2379; Reynolds 2379; 
Williams 2379. 

Gasoline dealers/association, retail 
Gaunt 3259-64; Lane 3283-4; B. Newman 
3325-6; Timbrell 3259-64, 3284, 3325-6. 

Gasoline, no-lead 
B. Newman 3326; Pinnington 3326. 


General Motors Corp. 


C. Bennett 3413; Godfrey 2948, 3413; 
Stephenson 2948-50; Williams 2948-9. 


GO transit service 


Bryden 1607, 1610; Haggerty 1610-4; 

W. T. Howard 1598-612; Philip 1598-602; 
Ruston 1602-3; Sargent 1615-6; Snow 
ae shih 1599-617, 1690-1; Williams 


Gold mining assistance 
Bain 2660-3; Bernier 2660-3. 


Golf courses/fees 
C. Bennett 3365; Eakins 3349. 


Government protective services 


Breaugh 2170-1; Gartner 2080, 2170-1; 
MacBeth 2080, 2171; Sandeman 2080. 


Government Services personnel 
Cunningham 548; Scrivener 548. 


Government spending 


M. Campbell 2109; Edwards 2109; 
MacBeth 2109; Singer 2109. 


Gowéganda 
Bain 2273; Bernier 2273. 


Grants, agricultural groups 


R. G. Bennett 1857; MacDonald 1857-8; 
W. Newman 1857-8. 


Grants, conservation/authorities 
Bernier 2321; Makarchuk 2321. 


Grants, emergency planning 
Breaugh 1749-52; MacBeth 1749-50. 


Grants, highway/road 
Snow 1743. 


Grants, home buyers 


Bryden 4, 16-7; Crosbie 249-50; Evans 8; 
Germa 8-11; Hall 4-5, 13-4, 18-9, 248-50; 
J. Johnson 15-6; Kerrio 8, 17-8; Lane 
14-5; McCague 19; Rhodes 3, 5-6, 8-9, 
14-9, 248-50; Yurchuk 16-7. 


Grants, horse breeders 


Bryden 1175; Handleman 1175; 
McDonnell 1176-8; Moffatt 1177; 
B. Newman 1176. 


Grants-in-lieu 
Snow 1376-7; Williams 1376-7. 


Grants, Northern Ontario 
Timbrell 3303-4; Wildman 3303-4. 


Grants, police 


Breaugh 3062-3; Haggerty 1983; MacBeth 
1983, 3062-3. 


Grants, recreational services 
Bryden 1082-3. 


Grants, research 


Bounsall 2809; R. M. Dillon 3472; 
Webster 2809. 


Grants, water/sewage facilities 


Cockburn 3652-3; Kerr 3651-2; 
Makarchuk 3651-3. 


Great Lakes cleanup 


Godfrey 3500; Kerr 3497, 3598-9; Lane 
3598-9. 


Greenbelts 


Fads 698; Rhodes 699-701; Wronski 
01. 


Greenhouses/ florists 


Mancini 3200-2; I. H. Rowe 3150, 3201-2; 
Timbrell 3200-1. 
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Guardian, official 
M. Campbell 2550-1, 2553, 2691-5; Hilton 
9695-7; Lawlor 2696-7 (Chairman) ; 
McMurtry 2551, 2553, 2691-5. 


Halfway houses 
J. R. Smith 608-9; Warner 608-9. 


Handicapped/disabled persons 


Bryden 891-2; Kerrio 3050-1; McClellan 
98-9; Meen 28-9; Stephenson 3051; 
Weinstein 890. 


Handicapped, facilities for 


Handleman 1172-3; B. Newman 1172-3; 
Philip 1352-3; Snow 1360. 


Hansard/reporting service 


Brannan 104; Breithaupt 387, 389; 
M. Campbell 389; Deans 386-7, 389, 
3747-8; Drea 386-7; Martel 104. 


Hate propaganda 


Lawlor 2622-4; McMurtry 2621-2; 
Renwick 2622-3. 


Hazardous products 


Bateman 1833-4, 1837; Haggerty 1833-4; 
Kendall 1833; MacBeth 1834-5; 
Sandeman 1837. 


Health care/services 
Brunelle 770-2; R. S. Smith 770-2. 


Health hazards 


Bain 90-1, 3538-40; Cunningham 3592-53, 
3639-40; Fitch 3592-3, 3604-5; Haggerty 
3593; Kerr 3538-40, 3593; Makarchuk 95; 
Muller 3640. 


Health, occupational 


Bain 2663-6; Bernier 2643-4, 2653; 
Bounsall 2759; Bryden 637; Davison 
1213-4, 3010-2; Germa 2836; Haggerty 
9650-1, 2814-5; Laughren 2636-8, 2640, 
9953-65; Lupusella 3016-7; Mackenzie 
2840; O’Hara 1213-4; Scrivener 1213; 
Stephenson 2814-5, 2837-8, 2842, 2955, 
2961-6; Strauss 1214; Wildman 3012-4. 


Heat pumps 


Burr 3084-5, 3093; Gigantes 3093; Reed 
3092; H. Wright 3092-3. 


Heavy water process 
Frame 3187-8; Gaunt 3187-8, 3253, 
3255-6; Gigantes 3254; Reed 3254; 
Sargent 3188; Timbrell 3187-9; Williams 
3256-7; Woodhead 3253-7. 


Highway 400 extension 


Dukszta 1621-3; Gilbert 1619, 1621-4; 
Givens 1676; J. Johnson 1676; G. H. 


Johnston 1621; Lane 1676; McClellan 
1623; Philip 1673-4; Ruston 1620-1; Snow 
1618-23, 1673-7; Wildman 1673, 1675-6; 
Williams 1625-6, 1674-5; Yakabuski 
1676-7; Ziemba 1618-20. 


Highway passing lanes 


Allen 106; Gilbert 105-6; J. Johnson 
1740-1; Martel 105-6; Snow 105-6, 1740. 


Highway rest areas 
C. Bennett 3443-4; R. S. Smith 3443. 


Highway/road maintenance 


Gilbert 36-7; Mancini 1734; Moffatt 45-6; 
Snow 36, 45-7, 1734; Wildman 36. 


Highway/road planning 


M. Campbell 910; Gilbert 46; 
Haggerty 42-4; Harvey 1732-3; 
Henderson 910; Lane 1735-6; Mancini 
1732-3; Moffatt 46; Snow 37-40, 42-4, 
47-8, 1732, 1736; Wildman 37-40. 


Highway shoulders 
Gilbert 107-8; Martel 106-8; Snow 107-8. 


Highway, Trans-Canada 
Snow 1362. 


Highways/roads 


Forster 1034; Godfrey 1034; Rhodes 1034; 
Snow 32-51, 1741-2; Williams 1741-2. 


Highways/roads, northern 


Gilbert 36; Martel 105-9; Reid 47; Snow 
47-8; Wildman 36. 


HOME programme 


Cassidy 232, 242-4, 1117-20, 1143, 
1289-92; Hall 1295-6; Lane 446; 
McDonald 1295-6; Philip 415-6; Rhodes 
949-3, 446, 1118-20, 1289; Riggs 1143; 
Singer 1159; Strachan 1120. 


Home repair service 


Handleman 1046-7; Moffatt 1046-7; 
Weinstein 1047. 


Home warranties 


Handleman 939, 944-6, 948; Moffatt 939, 
941-2. 


Horse breeding 


Drea 1182-3; Handleman 1183; Moffatt 
1183; Reed 1182-3. 


Horseracing /racetracks 


Bryden 1174-5, 1183-4; Drea 1181-2; 
Handleman 1178-9; Lawlor 1184 
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(Chairman) ; B. Newman 1182-3; Singer 
1178-9; Spence 1986-7; J. K. Young 
1181-2. 


Horticultural services, government 


M. Campbell 982-5; Davison 558, 569-71, 
984-5; Drea 983-5; Scrivener 570-1, 983-5. 


Hospitals, psychiatric/mental 
E. E. Adams 2130-1. 


Hospitality fund 


Borosa 1205-9; Bryden 1207-8; 
Cunningham 525; Davison 1204-7; Drea 
1206-7, 1210-2; B. Newman 1209-10; 
Ruston 516-7, 1207; Scrivener 1204-10. 


Hotels/motels 
C. Bennett 3447; McKessock 3447. 


Hours of work 


G. W. Adams 3034; Armstrong 3031-2; 
Bounsall 2762, 3025-7; Haggerty 3029-30; 
Mancini 2885; McClellan 3033; 

B. Newman 3034-5; D. Radford 3030; 

J. Scott 3030-1; Stephenson 3026-7. 


Housing 
Bryden 3-4, 16-7, 19; M. Campbell 457-66; 
Cassidy 191-202, 231-45; Hall 4-4, 9, 12-4, 
18-9, 245-51; Kerrio 470-2; Laughren 
465-70; Makarchuk 473-6; Rhodes 1-19, 
183-91, 251-4. 


Housing Action programme 


Cassidy 689-93, 1116-20; Gigantes 837-9, 
1128-9; Hall 248, 253, 1123; Rhodes 248, 
689-93, 837-8, 1118-29; Strachan 1128-9. 


Housing approvals 


Cunningham 447-50; Hall 5; Rhodes 5, 
447-50. 


Housing authorities 


M. Campbell 820; Cassidy 1148-52, 1249, 
1252, 1279-82; Rhodes 1131, 1148-52, 
1221, 1249, 1279-81; Riggs 1279, 1282. 


Housing, community sponsored 
Riggs 1143. 


Housing, condominium 


Breaugh 1337-42; Cassidy 1011-2; Godfrey 
1018; Gregory 1342; Handleman 1340-1; 
Priddle 1341; Rhodes 1011-2, 1018; Roy 
1341; Williams 1017. 


Housing, co-operative 


Cassidy 238-9; Gregory 7; Rhodes 7; 
Yurchuk 7. 


Housing Corporation directors 
Hall 1231-2; Rhodes 1231-2; Riggs 1232. 


Housing Corporation, Ontario 
M. Campbell 1232-8; Cassidy 196-7, 
939-7, 819-21, 1135-6, 1141-58, 1280-3; 
Hall 1283-4; Kerrio 1161-2; Rhodes 819, 
1130-5, 1220-55, 1280-93; Riddell 1288-9; 
Riggs 820-1, 1279; Rose 1285, 1289; Shore 
1293; Singer 1158-61, 1292-3; Warner 
1285-8; Williams 1238-48. 


Housing, farm/mine labour 


R. G. Bennett 1862; MacDonald 1861; 
G. I. Miller 1862; W. Newman 1861-2; 
Riddell 1861; Spence 1861-2. 


Housing, government rental 
Scrivener 932; Wildman 932. 


Housing/land prices 


Cassidy 200-1, 232, 240-4, 400-3, 655-5; 
Deans 255; Germa 9-12; Haggerty 1007-9; 
Hall 247-8, 252; Kerrio 7-8; Makarchuk 
243, 473-4, 476; W. Newman 1999; 
Rhodes 6-11, 185-90, 400-3, 474-6, 655-6; 
Ruston 1999; Sandeman 946-7; Sargent 
1616; Snow 1616; Yurchuk 10. 


Housing, low-cost 


Cassidy 400-3; Hall 1299; Kerrio 471-2; 
Rhodes 188-9, 400-3, 408, 1299. 


Housing, luxury 
Cunningham 447, 449. 


Housing Ministry personnel 


M. Campbell 406-7; Cassidy 686-7 ; 
Crosbie 406-9; Hall 412; Rhodes 406-7, 
411-2; Snell 686-7. 


Housing needs surveys 


Burkus 652, 657-8; Cassidy 651-3; Hall 
1226-7; Rhodes 652-3, 1226-7, 1251. 


Housing, OHC 


M. Campbell 1235; Deans 255-6; Rhodes 
1285-8; Rose 1242, 1285, 1288-9; Singer 
1288; Warner 1285-8; Williams 1242. 


Housing, older/renovated 
Handleman 1172. 


Housing, public 


Cassidy 237-8, 1144-6, 1151-8; Rhodes 
1131-2. 


Housing renewal programmes 
J. F. Brown 1021-2, 1024-5; Cassidy 
1021-2; Hail 1022-3; J. Johnston 413; 
Kerrio 1025; Makarchuk 843, 1023-5; 
Rhodes 413, 843, 1021-5. 


Housing, rental 


Burkus 452-3; Cassidy 234-6, 1021-2, 
1142-58, 1230-1, 1251-4; Crosbie 1222-3; 
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Hall 14, 452-4, 1222-31, 1296-300, 
1304-5; McDonald 658, 1296-302; Rhodes 
14, 446-7, 452-4, 462-5, 658, 1021-2, 1025, 
1142-52, 1297-9; Riggs 1230-1, 1253-4; 
Robbins 1441; Shore 1296, 1300-1; 
Sweeney 658. 


Housing, resource community 
Burkus 649-50; Cassidy 649-50. 


Housing, senior citizens 


Cassidy 1153, 1251-2; Rhodes 1141, 1153, 
1221; Riggs 1143. 


Housing shortage 


M. Campbell 457-60, 464; Hall 454; 
Rhodes 454, 464. 


Housing starts 


Cassidy 400; Hall 409-10; Makarchuk 842; 
Rhodes 400, 409, 842. 


Housing, substandard 


Ciemiega 898; Deans 260; Drea 901; 
Handleman 898-90; Kennedy 899-902; 
Lawlor 901-2 (Chairman) ; Martel 960-1; 
nan 898-90, 940-5, 1167; Sandeman 


Human rights code/commission 


Bounsall 2760, 3047-50; G. A. Brown 
3042, 3046-7, 3049; di Santo 3036-7; 
Grande 3040-3; Kerrio 3050-1; Lupusella 
3038-40; B. Newman 3038, 3043-6; 
Scrivener 981; Stephenson 2752, 3038-51. 


Humane societies 
Gregory 1753-4; Kennedy 1752-3; 
MacBeth 1752-4; B. Newman 1753; 
F. L. Wilson 1752-3. 


Hunting/trapping 


Bernier 2577-8, 2595-6; Haggerty 2596; 
Lane 2254-5. 


Hydro costs 
J. Johnson 3311-2; Timbrell 3311-2. 


Hydro exports/imports 


J. Johnson 3311; B. Newman 3324-5; 
Timbrell 3311, 3324-5. 


Hydro generating stations 


Burr 3107-8; Finlay 3291-2; Frame 3108, 
3197-8, 3277; A. C. Johnson 3191-2; 
Mancini 3197-200; G. I. Miller 3277-8; 

B. Newman 3233-5; Panting 2304-5, 2314; 
Reed 3291; Ruston 3233; Sargent 3231; 
Stokes 2304-5; Timbrell 3107-8, 3191-2, 
3197-200, 3233-5, 3277-8, 3305-6; 
Wildman 3305-6. 


Hydro information services 


Gigantes 3151; Reed 3151-2; I. H. Rowe 
3151-2; West 3151. 


Hydro, Ontario 
Sargent 3229-32. 


Hydro power/lines 


Frame 3306; Lane 3279-81; Timbrell 
3279-81, 3307; Wildman 3306-7. 


Hydro rates 


Burr 3102-3, 3106-7; Frame 3308-10; 
Haggerty 3468, 3476; Irvine 3476; Jackson 
3308; Peterson 3104-6; Reed 3103-4; 
Shore 3257; Timbrell 3101-7, 3257-8; 
Wildman 3307-10. 


Hydro, rural 
Stokes 3195; Timbrell 3195. 


Hydro shortage/surplus 
J. Johnson 3311-2; Timbrell 3311-2. 


Identification, personal property 


Gartner 2169; Kennedy 2169-70; 
MacBeth 2169. 


Immigrants 


Rhodes 411; J. R. Smith 586; Stong 584, 
587. 


Imports, food 


R. G. Bennett 2037; Eaton 2037; 
MacDonald 2005-6; W. Newman 2004-6, 
9037; Riddell 2005; Ruston 2005-6. 


Imports, produce 
Moffatt 70; W. Newman 70. 


Impost fees 


Cassidy 1014; Godfrey 1018; Hall 255, 
1014-5; Kerrio 1014; Makarchuk 1015; 
Rhodes 255, 1014, 1017-8; Williams 1017. 


Incentives, farmers 


McKessock 75-6, 1808; Moffatt 69-70; 
W. Newman 64-70, 75-6, 1806, 1808. 


Incentives, industries 


Angus 3346-7, 3371; C. Bennett 3406, 
3409; Godfrey 2947, 3413-4; Stephenson 
2947. 


Incentives, pollution abatement 
Kerr 3626. 


Incentives, small businesses 
C. Bennett 3362, 3364. 


Incineration 
Kennedy 3605; Kerr 3493, 3513, 3670-2; 


McKessock 3670-2; Turner 3605 ; 
W. Williamson 3666-7, 3676. 
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Income groups, low 


M. Campbell 1233-4; Cassidy 194-6, 199, 
402, 1116-9; Rhodes 188-9, 1118-9, 
1233-4; Strachan 1120. 


Income groups, middle 
Rhodes 187. 


Income, guaranteed 


MacDonald 59; McClellan 28-30; Meen 
27-31; B. Newman 1193-4; Reid 29; 
Strauss 1193-4; Swart 30-1; F. Young 
27-8; Yurchuk 29-30. 


Income supplement 


McClellan 28-30; Meen 28-31; Reid 29; 
Swart 30-1; F. Young 28. 


Indian associations/organizations 
Brunelle 912. 


Indian bands/people 


Angus 925-6; Bernier 2189, 2241, 2244, 
2259-60, 2372, 2676-7; Brunelle 754-5, 
912-3, 925-6; M. Campbell 281-3; Cotnam 
1893; R. M. Dillon 3471; Herridge 2259; 
Hutchison 282-3; Lane 913-4; Lawlor 
3221-2 (Chairman) ; S. Lewis 2679-80; 
McClellan 283, 2257, 2259-61; Reid 
2676-7; Sandeman 281, 1893; Scrivener 
525-6; Sinclair 3071; J. R. Smith 281-3; 
S. Smith 2203-6; Wildman 912-3. 


Indian commercial enterprises 
Bernier 2260; Wildman 2260. 


Indian court workers 
M. Campbell 2691; McMurtry 2691. 


Indian employment/unemployment 
Bernier 2282-4, 2738; Drysdale 2738-9; 
Lane 2738-9; Lockwood 2738; McClellan 
2280-3; Wildman 2283-4. 

Indian friendship/youth centres 
MacBeth 3113-4; Stong 3113-5. 


Indian housing 
Brunelle 913; Wildman 913. 


Indian institutions 
MacBeth 3113-4; Sinclair 3113, 3115; 
Stong 3113-5. 
Indian land/claims 
Bain 2382-4; Bernier 2382-4; Irvine 3458, 
3486; Keenan 2383; R. S. Smith 3486. 
Indian lands/reservations 
Snow 37-40; Wildman 37-40. 


Indian offenders 


G. H. Carter 609-10; McMurtry 2690; 
Samler 609; Sandeman 506, 2690; J. R. 
Smith 609; Warner 609. 


Indian police/policing 
Breaugh 2164-6; Erskine 2161; Gartner 
2160-2, 2164-5; S. Lewis 2162-6; 
MacBeth 1632, 2160, 2162-6; MacGarva 
2163-4, 2166; Sandeman 2160-2. 


Indian teachers/students 


Bernier 2188-9; Mackey 421-2; J. R. Smith 
422; Stong 421-2. 


Indian treaties 


Reid 2431; Reynolds 2431; Snow 38, 40; 
Wildman 38. 


Indian women 


Bryden 2941; Clarke 2941; Stephenson 
2941. 


Indian workers 


Bernier 2260-1; Haggerty 2260-1; 
McClellan 2261. 


Industrial democracy 


Armstrong 2812, 2879; Bounsall 2875-6; 
di Santo 2811-3; Stephenson 2812-3. 


Industries, Canadian owned/ 
controlled 


Angus 3370-1, 3374-5; C. Bennett 3370-1, 
33798 


Industries, foreign/control 


Angus 3340-2, 3373; C. Bennett 3335, 
3359, 3370, 3373-4; Handleman 860-1 ; 
Moffatt 860-1; M. A. Thompson 860-1. 


Industries Overseas Service 


Hilton 2702-3; Lawlor 2703 (Chairman) ; 
Sandeman 2702-3. 


Industries, relocation of 


C. Bennett 3382-3, 3407; Godfrey 2948, 
3412-4; B. Newman 3381-2; Sandeman 
2943, 3404-5, 3407; Stephenson 2945, 
2948; Williams 2948-9. 


Industries, secondary 
Bain 2540; C. Bennett 3367-8. 


Industries, service 


Angus 3400-1; Garland 3400-1, 3410; 
Godfrey 3412; Williams 3395; York 3395. 


Industries, shutdown 


Armstrong 2945; C. Bennett 3431-2; 
Godfrey 2947-8; Hushion 2947-8 ; 
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J. Johnson 3431; Reed 2839-40; Sandeman 
9944: Shore 2945, 2952-3; Stephenson 
2839-40, 2944-5. 


Inflation programme, provincial 


Mackenzie 2842-3; Reed 2844; Shore 
9844: Skolnik 2843-5; Stephenson 2842. 


Information services, court 
Callaghan 2615-6; M. Campbell 2615-6. 


Information services, government 


Breaugh 438-40, 3072-3; Cassidy 679-81, 
685; Davison 990; di Santo 2991-2; 
Gregory 432-3; Hushion 2992-3 ; 
Makarchuk 685; Reed 3148-9; Rhodes 
685-6; I. H. Rowe 3147-50; Sandeman 
435-8; Sinclair 3072; J. R. Smith 433-4, 
436, 439-40; Snell 679-81, 686-7; Strauss 
990; Tracker 3156; Thatcher 990; 
Trelford 2991-2; Williams 687. 


Inquiries, public/judicial 


Greenwood 2709, 2711; Gregory 2167-9, 
2708-13; MacBeth 2167-9; McMurtry 
2709-10; Nixon 2712-4; Welch 2169. 


Inspection, building 


Deans 260-1; Evans 8; Handleman 942-5, 
961, 1170-1; Kennedy 943; Martel 961; 
Moffatt 941-5; Reed 1170-1; Rhodes 8; 
Weinstein 945; Yoneyama 1170-1; 
Yurchuk 8. 


Inspection, fire 


Bateman 1836; Breaugh 1824-5; Haggerty 
1830; Kendall 1824-5; MacBeth 1838; 
Singer 1836. 


Inspection, health 


Bounsall 3028-9; Cleverdon 3009-10; 
Davison 3009-10; J. Scott 3028; 
Stephenson 3028. 


Inspection, livestock 
W. Newman 2042; Riddell 2042. 


Inspection, LLBO ; 
Breaugh 1393-4; Cooper 1387; Handleman 
1387-90, 1394-5; Moffatt 1385-7; Rice 
1387, 1390. 


Inspection, mining 


Bernier 2289-90; Jewett 2290; Wildman 
2289-90. 


Inspection, safety 
Bounsall 3028-9; Cleverdon 2999-3002, 
3009-10, 3018; Davison 3009-10; 
Laughren 3000; Lupusella 3018; Mancini 
2998-3002; J. Scott 3028; Stephenson 
2998-9, 3028. 


Institution of Housing Management 
Cassidy 1146, 1149; Rhodes 1130-1, 1220. 


Insulation 
Hall 457; Riggs 457. 


Insurance, accident/sickness 
Lupusella 3005-6. 


Insurance adjusters/claims 


Breaugh 809-10; Handleman 813; 
B. Newman 813; M. A. Thompson 810. 


Insurance agents 


Handleman 812-3; B. Newman 812-3; 
M. A. Thompson 813. 


Insurance companies 


Breaugh 809-10; Handleman 801-2; 
Stokes 800-1; M. A. Thompson 795, 
800-1, 810, 813. 


Insurance, creditors 
Handleman 667. 


Insurance, crop 
Angus 1931, 1949; Barnes 1877-8; 
R. G. Bennett 1879, 1931; MacDonald 
1879; G. I. Miller 1877-9; W. Newman 
1877-9, 1931, 1949; Riddell 1877-8; 
Spence 1877; Wildman 1949. 


Insurance, fire 
Bryden 1201-2; Davison 1202-3 ; Drea 
1203-4; Handleman 858; Moffatt 857; 
Strauss 1201-2; M. A. Thompson 857-8; 
Vamplew 1201-4. 


Insurance, moped 


Handleman 799; Moffatt 796, 799; 
M. A. Thompson 799. 


Insurance, motor vehicle 


Breaugh 806-11; Bryden 1061, 1201-2; 
Davison 1202-3; Dawson 799, 805-6 ; 
Drea 1203-4; Gilchrist 864-5 ; Handleman 
796, 801-2, 805, 808, 812-3, 861-4, 866-8, 
1061; Mackenzie 805-6; Moffatt 670, 
795-9, 864-5; B. Newman 812-3, 865-7; 
Reed 672, 801-2, 861-3; Reid 1469; 
Renwick 796; Singer 1061; Snow 1469; 
Stokes 799-800; Strauss 1201-2; 

M. A. Thompson 797-8, 800-1, 805, 
808-10, 813; L. Wood 797-8, 803-4; 
Vamplew 1201-4. 


Insurance, public liability 
Bryden 1201-2; Davison 1202-3; Drea 
1203-4; Strauss 1201-2; Swart 1203 ; 
Vamplew 1201-4. 


Insurance rates/premiums 
Breaugh 806-7 ; Handleman 796-7, 801-2, 
805, 808, 812; Mackenzie 805; Moffatt 
796-9; Reed 801-2; Sweeney 803-4; 
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M. A. Thompson 798, 800-1, 805, 808-10; 
L. Wood 798, 803-4. 


Integration, agricultural /industrial 


MacDonald 1784-5, 2029-31; W. Newman 
1802, 2031, 2040; Riddell 2040. 


Interest/rates 


C. Bennett 3384-6; Bullbrook 186; Haggerty 
3384-6; Hall 451, 1294, 1300; Lantz 1925; 
McDonald 451, 1294, 1299-300; 
McKessock 1925; W. Newman 1925; 
Rhodes 186, 451. 


International Joint Commission 
Biggs 3599; Kerr 3599; Williams 3599. 


International Nickel Co. 
Laughren 2634-5. 


Investment, Canadian 
C. Bennett 3357, 3363, 3375-6. 


Investment, foreign 


Angus 3338-42, 3373; C. Bennett 3355-9, 
3367, 3374, 3392-3, 3401-2; Eakins 
3349-50; Kerrio 3401-2; Williams 3392-3. 


Investment missions, government 


Angus 3337-9; C. Bennett 3336, 3366, 
3370. 


Judges 


Lawlor 2850-2, 2856-8; McMurtry 2354, 
eet 2851-2, 2856-8; Moffatt 2359; Roy 


Judges, juvenile/family court 


M. Campbell 278-81, 2558, 2694-5; 
Lawlor 2557; McMurtry 2557, 2694-5; 
Roy 2558-9. 


Judges, provincial /county /district 


Bell 2072; Callaghan 2854; Lawlor 
1659-60 (Chairman), 2853-4; MacBeth 
1656-70, 2072-3; McMurtry 2218-9, 
2853-4, 2856-8, 2928; Roy 2072, 2218-9, 
2928; Russell 2072; Singer 1642, 1657-9; 
B. Wright 2857, 2928. 


Judges, supreme/high court 


Callaghan 2559, 2854; Lawlor 2853-4, 
2856-8; McMurtry 2609-10, 2853-4; 
Sargent 2609-10. 


Jury fees 


M. Campbell 2931; Cotnam 1845; 
MacBeth 1845; McMurtry 2353, 2931; 
B. Newman 1845. 


Jury, grand 


Breaugh 425-6; G. H. Carter 426; 
Maloney 2116-7; Moffatt 2116-7. 


Justice, administration of 


Breaugh 3060-8, 3073, 3077-8; Callaghan 
2857-61; A. G. Campbell 2405-7 ; 

M. Campbell 3211-5; Kennedy 2863-4; 
Lawlor 2212-5, 2409-13, 2780, 

2857-9, 3219 (Chairman) ; 

MacBeth 3059-78, 3123-6, 3212-25; 
McMurtry 2221-6, 2405, 2781-2, 2863-4; 
Roy 2216-21, 2405-6, 2780-2; Sandeman 
3122-33; Sargent 3215-25; Sinclair 3123, 
3126-30, 3132-3; Singer 3133-40; 

B. Wright 2857-8. 


Justice secretariat/personnel 
M. Campbell 3140; MacBeth 1701, 
3136-8; Sinclair 3071-2; Singer 1701-2, 
3133-40. 


Justices of the peace 


Callaghan 2787, 2912, 2920; M. Campbell 
2925-6; Lawlor 2787, 2904-7 (Chairman), 
2910-5, 2918-22; McMurtry 2907, 2910-2, 
2923-4, 2926, 2930; Roy 2908-9, 2923-6; 
Singer 2929-30; B. Wright 2907-9, 2916-8, 
2923-6. 


Krauss-Maffei 


Cunningham 1687-91; K. Foley 1681; 
Philip 1350-1; Snow 1689, 1691. 


Laboratories/services 
Kerr 3496. 


Labour-management relations 


Bounsall 2753-62; Bullbrook 2762-8; 
Mancini 2888; Stephenson 2749-53, 
2769-70. 


Labour Relations Board 


Bounsall 3051; D. Carter 3052-4; 
Mackenzie 2840; Stephenson 2750-1. 


Land acquisition, conservation 
authorities 
Bernier 2462-3, 2466-7, 2471-7; Bryden 
2461-3; Makarchuk 2471; R. S. Smith 
2466-7. 


Land acquisition, government 


Davison 555-7; Drea 538; Gray 556; 
Ruston 538; Scrivener 538, 555-6; 
Thatcher 556-7. 


Land acquisition, Government 
Services 
Davison 638-40, 991; Gray 639-40; 


Gregory 640; Ruston 640-1; Scrivener 
638-40; Thatcher 640. 


Land acquisition, highways 
Gilbert 1727-8; Grande 1742-3; Mancini 
ida Snow 1726-8, 1742-3; Wildman 
1726-8. 
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Land acquisition, Natural Resources 


Bernier 2534-5, 2537-6; Foster 2535-6; 
Lane 2536-7; McKessock 2534-6; Spence 
2538-9. 


Land acquisition, OHC 


Angus 560; Bryden 3; M. Campbell 1233; 
Hall 1305-6; Rhodes 4, 1305-6; Riggs 
1284, 1305-6; Scrivener 560; Singer 
1158-61. 


Land assembly /banks 


Laughren 465-6; MacDonald 1994-6; 
Makarchuk 473-5; W. Newman 1995-2000; 
Tae 251-4, 474; Riddell 1997; Spence 
1997. 


Land Corporation, Ontario 
Godfrey 1027-8; Rhodes 1027-8. 


Land developers 


M. Campbell 457-60; Cassidy 198-9, 244; 
wee 5 1028-9; Hall 247; Rhodes 252, 
1028-9. 


Land freeze 


Godfrey 1033-4; W. Newman 1805; 
Rhodes 1033-4; Riddell 1805. 


Land holdings 
Cassidy 1291; Rhodes 1291; Riggs 1291. 


Land, recreational 


Angus 3695; C. Bennett 3696-7; Bernier 
2388-9, 2424; Bros 3695; Eakins 3696; 
Godfrey 2424; Lane 2536-7; Peacock 2470; 
Williams 2388-9, 2470-1. 


Land registrars/registration 


Breaugh 1337-42; Lawlor 1336 
(Chairman) ; J. K. Young 1336. 


Land, serviced 


M. Campbell 465; Cassidy 241-2, 1015-6; 
Hall 246-7, 252-4, 825, 1111, 1124-5; 
Kerrio 471; Laughren 467; Rhodes 189-90, 
251-4, 465, 468-9, 471, 825, 1111, 1124-5. 


Land severances 
Farrow 1011; Lane 849-51; MacDonald 
1873; W. Newman 1869-70, 1873; Nixon 
1869-70; Rhodes 468, 850-1; Santo 849-51. 


Land speculators 


easy 947: Makarchuk 475; Singer 
47. 


Land subdivision 


Crosbie 837; Farrow 1006-7, 1009-10; 
Gaunt 86; Gigantes 837-40; Haggerty 
1006-9; J. Johnson 696-7 ; Kerr 88-9; 
Laughren 466-7; Makarchuk 841-8; 


Rhodes 696-710, 833-52; Williams 828-32; 
835-6; Wronski 829, 832-3. 


Land surplus/shortage 


Angus 560; Drea 537; Gilbert 1728, 1733; 
Mancini 1728, 1733; McCague 538; 

B. Newman 1728-9; Scrivener 537, 560; 
Snow 1728-9, 1733, 1736-7; Spence 
1736-7; Thatcher 538. 


Land use permits 
Bernier 2385; Laughren 2384-5. 


Land use/planning 


Bernier 2306-7; Burgar 2375; Burkus 649; 
Cassidy 240-1, 649; Deans 258-9; Farrow 
705-9, 1004-5, 1010; Ferrier 2375; Godfrey 
1872-3; Haggerty 1004-6; Hall 253-4, 
704-10; Hodgson 1870-2; Lantz 1868-9; 
Laughren 2375-6; MacDonald 1790-3, 
1804, 1866-73; Makarchuk 252-3; 

W. Newman 1782, 1804-7, 1867-75; 
Nixon 1869-72; Reid 1363-4; Rhodes 
952-4, 700-6, 1004-5; Riddell 60, 1795-7, 
1804-6, 2305-7; Ringham 2307 ; Scrivener 
566-8; Singer 567-8; Snow 1361-2; Stokes 
9306-7; Williams 700-4, 827-36; Wronski 
703-4. 


Landfill 
Biggs 3664-5; Godfrey 3659-65; Kerr 
3550, 3660-75; Makarchuk 3550; 
McKessock 3670-5; McTavish 3664; 
Peacock 2468-9; Symons 3663; Williams 
3675-9; W. Williamson 3661, 3664. 


Landlord/tenant 


Bounsall 1443-4; M. Campbell 1435-9; 
Downey 1437-8; Good 1440; Handleman 
666-7, 1417, 1427-32, 1436-8, 1444 ; 
Moffatt 1426-35; Rhodes 1247; Robbins 
1408-12, 1433-40, 1442; Shore 1418. 


Law foundation 


Callaghan 2564; McMurtry 2562-4; Roy 
9562-4; Singer 2504; B. Wright 2504. 


Law reform/commission 


Handleman $71; Lawlor 871 (Chairman), 
9409-13; McMurtry 2411-2; Renwick 
2410-1. 


Lawyers 


M. Campbell 3222; Hoilett 2151-2; Lawlor 
9151-2; Maloney 2120, 2151; Reid 1468-9; 
Renwick 2120, 2124; Sargent 3215-8, 
3229-4; Singer 2121; Snow 1468-9; 
Weinstein 947. 


Lawyers’ fees/salaries 
Hoilett 2151-2; Kennedy 3223; MacBeth 
3225; McMurtry 2565; Roy 2564-5 ; 
Sargent 3222-3. 
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Lawyers, Ontario government 


Callaghan 2398-9; Castel 3525; Godfrey 
3525-6; Kerr 3525-6; Mulvaney 3526; 
Renwick 2398-9. 


Leasing/leases 


R. G. Bennett 1996; Bernier 2378; Browne 
574-5, 629; Bryden 629, 637, 642; Cassidy 
628, 634-5; Crown 1998; Davison 627-8; 
Gray 628-30, 636; Haggerty 2376-9; 
MacDonald 1996; McGinn 2376-8; 
McKessock 1996; W. Newman 1996, 1998; 
Reynolds 2377-9; Riddell 1998; Ruston 
635-6; Scrivener 574, 629-30, 635-7, 642; 
Thatcher 627-9, 635-6. 


Legal aid/clinics 


Callaghan 2496-7, 2560-1; A. G. 
Campbell 2402, 2495-6; Kennedy 2553-4; 
Lawlor 2402, 2437-41, 2498-504, 2554-6, 
2560, 2858, 2864; McLoughlin 2500; 
McMurtry 2442-8, 2452-3, 2494-5, 2498, 
2901-15, 2518, 2561-7, 2610, 2858; 
Renwick 1491, 2451-3, 2505-18; Roy 
2444-8, 2561-6; Sandeman 2493-4, 
2496-7, 2515-6; Sargent 2610; Singer 
2504-5; Stong 2448-52. 


Legislature buildings 
M. Campbell 987-8; Scrivener 988. 


Liability, public 
Handleman 872; B. C. Howard 872; 
eae 872 (Chairman) ; J. K. Young 
Libraries 
Hall 455; Rhodes 455. 


Libraries, legislative / ministry 


Breithaupt 385-6, 391; M. Campbell 385 
2391-2; Deans 384-5, 391-2: Droa 384-5. 


Licence plates 


R. H. Humphries 1723; J. Johnson 1723: 
Snow 1723: Wildman ee iv ; 


Licences, drivers 


Gilbert 1376; R. H. Humphries 13/6 
Ruston 1375; Snow 1375-6. 


Licences, hunting / fishing 


Bernier 2431, 2590; Gaunt 2589-90; 
D. R. Johnston 2590; Reid 2431. 


Licences, mining /exploration 


McGinn 2378 ; Reynolds 2378: § 
2378; Williams 2378. cheat 


Licences/permits, alcoholic 
everages 


Breaugh 1393-5; M. Campbell 2105; 
Erskine 2105; Gregory 1398-9; Handleman 


666, 1386, 1394-6, 1399-402; Moffatt 670, 
1386-7; Rice 1395-6, 1399-402. 


Liens 


Breaugh 953; Handleman 954-5; 
MacCormac 954; Singer 956. 


Lightning rods 


Bateman 1843-4; Kendall 1843; Lawlor 
1843-4 (Chairman) ; MacBeth 1844; 
Singer 1844. 


Limestone 


R. G. Bennett 1933-4; Lantz 1934; 
W. Newman 1933-5; Wildman 1933-5. 


Liquor /beer/wine 
Handleman 665-6, 673; Moffatt 670. 


Liquor/beer/wine outlets 


Breaugh 1390-2; Cunningham 1395-6; 
DuGuid 2104; Handleman 1396-7; Lawlor 
2104 (Chairman) ; MacBeth 2104-5; Rice 
1396; Singer 2104-5. 


Liquor boards 
Cunningham 1387-90; Handleman 665-6, 
1386; Moffatt 1385-6. 


Livestock 


R. G. Bennett 2044; McDermid 2042-4; 
McKessock 2044; W. Newman 2042-4; 
Riddell 2042-3. 


Loans/grants, drainage 
Riddell 62. 


Loans/grants, farmers 


Haggerty 77; J. Johnson 1937-8; Lane 
1944-5; McGill 1884-5; McKessock 1884, 
1925-6; W. Newman 77, 1782-3, 1808-10, 
1884, 1925-6, 1950-1; Riddell 1798, 1809; 
Ruston 1999. 


Loans/grants, flood/erosion 
control 


Bernier 2482, 2488; Giles 2482-3 ; Mancini 
2482-3; G. I. Miller 2488. 


Loans/grants, home improvement 
Lane 445-6; Rhodes 445-6. 


Loans/grants, housing 


Peters 1307-8; Rhodes 186; Riggs 1307; 
Warner 1307-8. 


Loans/grants, Indian groups 
Angus 925-6; Brunelle 913, 925. 


Loans/grants, industries 


Angus 3718-21; C. Bennett 3361-4, 3367-8, 
3372, 3384-6, 3410-1, 3704-10, 3721, 
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3724-5, 3730-7; Cassidy 3726-36; Conway 
3711-8; Fleck 3410-2; Godfrey 3410-1; 
Haggerty 3384-5; Joyce 3704-5, 3717-24, 
3730; MacMillan 3718, 3730; McKessock 
3704; O’Neil 3724-6; Riddell 3721; 
Rodgers 3705, 3711-26, 3732-3; Wildman 
3707-10. 


Loans/grants, municipalities 


C. Bennett 3372; Cockburn 3636; Crosbie 
1125; Cunningham 3635; Eakins 3372; 
Hall 247-8, 253, 1125; Irvine 3485; Kerr 
3635-6; Rhodes 184, 190-1, 248, 469; 

R. S. Smith 3483-4. 


Loans/grants, pollution abatement 


Bain 91-2; C. Bennett 3705; Cunningham 
3638; Kerr 92-5, 3638; Makarchuk 94-6; 
McKessock 3705. 


Loans/grants, small business 


C. Bennett 3700-3, 3725; Eakins 3701; 

J. Johnson 3701; Lane 3700-3 ; McKessock 
ae 3705-6; O’Neil 3725; Riddell 
3/023 


Loans/grants, sports facilities 


C. Bennett 3688-96; Eakins 3697; Fleck 
yee Joyce 3692-3, 3697; Rodgers 3692-3, 
697. 


Loans/grants, tourist operators 


C. Bennett 3364, 3385, 3698-701; Joyce 
3724; Lane 3697-701; O’Neil 3724. 


Loansharks 


DuGuid 2094, 2099-100; Lawlor 2099-100 
(Chairman) ; MacBeth 2099-100; Russell 
2099; Singer 2099-100. 


Local option 
Handleman 673, 1386; Moffatt 1385-6. 


Logging /lumbering 


Bernier 2742; Bird 2526-9, 2534; Conway 

1953; Crown 1953; Ferrier 2524-6; 

Laughren 2959, 3011; Lockwood 2673; 

G. I. Miller 2534; Reid 2673; Riddell 

as R. S. Smith 2527-9; Stokes 2194-9, 
0-2. 


Lotteries /bingos 


Breaugh 1335; Fisher 1334-5; Handleman 
1333-4; Lawlor 1334 (Chairman) ; Roy 
1333-5. 


Lottery, Ontario 
Handleman 1333-4; Reed 1333. 


Management by results system 
Scrivener 522-3; Shore 523; Thatcher 523. 


Manpower services, provincial 


Handleman 736; LeClerc 736; Moffatt 
736. 


Maps, flood plain 
Bernier 2479; Gaunt 2479-80. 


Maps, lake survey 
Bernier 2576. 


Maps, topographical 
Bernier 2431; Reid 2431, 2433; Reynolds 
9433: Spry 2433. 


Marketing boards, commodity 
MacDonald 2017-22; W. Newman 2018-21. 


Marketing, fruit/vegetable 
Eaton 2021; MacDonald 2017-22; 
G. I. Miller 2041; W. Newman 2018-22, 
2041. 


Marketing, livestock 
MacDonald 2016-7; W. Newman 2016-7. 


Marketing, tobacco 


Burrell 2022; G. I. Miller 2022, 2041; 
W. Newman 2041. 


Marriages 
Handleman 1383; H. F. Humphries 1383; 
Moffatt 1383. 


Martin, Michael 
M. Campbell 2778-9; Lawlor 2775-8; 
McLeod 2775-9; McMurtry 2775-7, 2779; 
Roy 2778. 


Mayors 
Gartner 2082-3, 2085-6; MacBeth 2082-6; 
Roy 2081-6. 


Medical records/data 
Melvin 220. 


Medical transplants 
Bounsall 2806-7; Stephenson 2086-7. 


Members’/ministers’ facilities 


Angus 1089-95, 1195-8; Auld 161, 169-70; 
Bounsall 162; Breithaupt 101-3, 163-95; 
Bryden 1097-9; M. Campbell 165, 343-5, 
519, 987-8, 1090-2, 1095-8; Cassidy 170-3, 
348-53; Conway 160-9; Davison 1194; 
Deans 343-5, 3748; Drea 162-76, 
1198-201; Fleming 161, 163, 168-9, 171-4, 
3748: Givens 104; Grossman 379-80; Lane 
1097; Martel 101-4; McCague 104; 
Miggiani 103-4; Ruston 517-8; Scrivener 
520, 987-8, 1090, 1093-8, 1194-8; Shore 
163-4; Snow 167-71; Swart 1198. 


Members’/ministers’ indemnity/ 
allowance 


Breithaupt 338; M. Campbell 342-7; 
Cassidy 347-8, 354-62; Conway 373-4; 
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Deans 333-42, 388; Drea 333-42; Gregory 
370-3; Laughren 369; McCague 387-8; 


Morrow 369-70; Shore 367-9; Swart 374-6. 


Members’/ministers’ pensions 


Breithaupt 119-20; Bullbrook 120; Deans 
120; Evans 119. 


Mercury poisoning 


Bain 2578-9, 3463-4, 3540-2; Bernier 
2578-9; Cotnam 1891-2; R. M. Dillon 
3471; Herridge 2596-7; Irvine 3471-3; 
Kerr 3540-2; MacBeth 2091; Pitura 3620; 
Reid 2596-7; Sandeman 1891-2, 2091; 
Stokes 2575; Wildman 3620. 


Methanol 


Gaunt 3504-5, 3529-31, 3667; Kerr 
3530-1; W. Williamson 3530, 3668. 


Metric system 
Handleman 729-30; Moffatt 728-31; 


Milk/dairy processors/products 


R. G. Bennett 2025; Conway 1952; 
McKessock 2025; W. Newman 1952-3, 
2025; Wildman 2039. 


Milk, industrial 


K. A. McEwen 2007; McKessock 2007; 
W. Newman 2002, 2007. 


Milk quotas 


R. G. Bennett 2006-8, 2010-4; Hodgson 
2013-4; MacDonald 1794, 2003-8, 2010, 
2014; K. A. McEwen 2006-7, 2010-1; 
McKessock 1882, 2001-5, 2007-8, 2013-4; 
G. I. Miller 2015; W. Newman 1806-7, 
1809-10, 1881-2, 2000-15; Riddell 1799, 
2000-1, 2004-6, 2012; Ruston 2011-2. 


Milk surplus/shortage 


MacDonald 1882, 2004, 2008; McKessock 
1882-3, 2002, 2004; W. Newman 1882-3, 
2002, 2004, 2006; Riddell 2004. 

Minaki Lodge 
C. Bennett 3364-5. 


Mine recording offices 
Bain 2255-6, 2265-7, 3462; Bernier 2258, 
2265; Reynolds 2265-7. 

Mine rescue/competition 
Bernier 2654; Sargent 2654. 


Minerals/ores 


Bain 2659-60; Germa 2276-8; Jewett 
2276-8; Laughren 2279-80, 2602-3; 
Sa 2278-80; Pye 2655; Reynolds 


Mines, abandoned/shutdown 
Bain 3540-1; Kerr 3540-1. 


Mines /mining 
Bain 2659-60; Bernier 2186-7, 2653, 
2660-3; Haggerty 2645-51; Laughren 
2602-3, 2633-40; S. Smith 2204-5; Stokes 
riage fo 


Mining claims/rights 
oye 2467; Bernier 2467; R. S. Smith 
2467. 


Mining companies 


Bryden 743-4; Handleman 743-4; 
Laughren 2629-31. 


Mining municipalities 
Bernier 2653-4. 


Mining stock promotion 
Reed 740. 


Ministers without portfolio, re 


Angus 772-8, 925-7; Bernier 2260; Brunelle 
754-5, 770-2, 908-9, 912-3, 918, 925-6; 
Bryden 621, 781-3; Bullbrook 551-3, 615-7, 
619-20, 624-6, 762-7; M. Campbell 908-11, 
Cunningham 525, 621; Davidson 539-43, 
548-52, 618, 621-2, 755-62, 774-5, 914-9; 
Drea 618-9, 626-7, 916-7, 919-24; Gregory 
623-4, 927-9; Henderson 753-70, 773-83, 
907-12, 914-6, 926-7, 830; Herridge 2259; 
R. M. Johnston 778-9; Lane 622-3, 626, 
913-4; Makarchuk 622, 625, 767-9; Martel 
623-5; McClellan 2257; Norton 907-8; 
Ruston 551, 618, 623, 626, 779-81, 924-5; 
Scrivener 525-6, 539-43, 548-54, 615, 618, 
624-5; Shore 620-1; Silver 539, 543, 550; 
Singer 553-5, 616-8, 627; R. S. Smith 
769-72; Thatcher 540; Villeneuve 929-30; 
Wildman 911-3. 


Minorities/ethnic groups 


G. H. Carter 608-10; di Santo 3036-7; 
Godfrey 2473; Lupusella 608; Maloney 
1484; J. R. Smith 608. 


Mirex 


Bernier 2246, 2589; Kerr 3511, 3459-51, 
3559-60, 3589-90; Makarchuk 3549; 
G. H. Mills 3549; Reed 2588-9. 


Missing persons 


Haggerty 1832; MacBeth 1832; 
F. L. Wilson 1832. 


Mopeds 
Burr 3186; Sands 1725; Timbrell 3186; 
Wildman 1725. 


Morand commission 


Bell 2073; MacBeth 1977-9, 2074; Roy 
2073-4; Singer 1977-9. 
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Mortgage Corporation, Ontario 
Hall 1294-300; McDonald 1294-302. 


Mortgages /companies 


Cox 1045; Hall 12-3, 451; Lawlor 1045 
(Chairman) ; McDonald 451; Rhodes 
12-3, 451. 


Mortgages, HOME 
Hall 1296; McDonald 1296. 


Mortgages, OHAP 
Hall 1296; McDonald 1296. 


Mortgages, subsidized 


M. Campbell 464; Cassidy 1116-7, 
1119-20; McDonald 1299-300, 1304; 
Rhodes 464-5, 1120; Strachan 1120. 


Motor vehicle accident claims fund 


Bryden 867; Gilchrist 864-5, 867-8; 
Handleman 861-4, 866-8, 1060-1; Moffatt 
863-5; Reed 861-3; Singer 1060-1. 


Motor vehicle dealers 
MacCormac 954. 


Motor vehicle exhaust emissions 
Shenfeld 3632. 


Motor vehicle licence outlets 


R. H. Humphries 1721, 1723; Lane 1722; 
Snow 1721-3; Wildman 1721-3; Williams 
1723; Ziemba 1722. 


Motor vehicle/parts industry 


C. Bennett 3336, 3379-81; Fleck 3380; 
B. Newman 3379-81; L. Wood 797-8. 


Motor vehicle repossession 


Breaugh 953-5; Handleman 954-5, 958; 
Lawlor 958 ( Chairman) : : Renwick 957- ys 
Rundle 957-8. 


Motor vehicles 


Handleman 949-51, 953-4; Reed 949-51; 
Singer 956; Timbrell 3152-3. 


Motor vehicles, Ontario government 


Angus 1084-5; M. Campbell 1086; 
McLoughlin 2342; McMurtry 2342 ; 
B. Newman 1085-6; Sandeman 2342; 
Scrivener 1084-6; Thatcher 1085-6; 
K. Williamson 1084-5. 


Motor vehicles, stolen 
Erskine 1917; Sandeman 1917. 


Motor vehicles, unsafe 


R. H. Humphries 1720-1; 
Spence 1720-1. 


Snow 1720-1; 


Municipal Board, Ontario 
Cassidy 688-93; Good 2982-3; Gregory 
2986-7; Lawlor 2981, 2985-6; McMurtry 
2981-7; Rhodes 688-93; Singer 2981-5. 


Municipal government 
Lawlor 2140-1; Maloney 2141. 


Municipal planning/studies 
M. Campbell 825-7; Cassidy 688-96 ; 
Farrow 698, 705-9, 1005-7, 1009-10; 
Forster 1103-4; Godfrey 1103-7; Haggerty 
1003-10; Hall 821-2, 1127; Kerrio 470-2; 
Lane 849-52; Laughren 468-70; 
Makarchuk 473, 840-8; Rhodes 191, 
468-71, 689-709, 821-2, 832, 834-52, 1005, 
1008, 1127; Williams 697-704, 827-36; 
Wronski 690-6, 701, 703-4, 822-7, 832-3. 


Municipalities, northern 
Bain 3462-5; Irvine 3469-71, 3478, 


3481-3; Lane 3477-8; R. S. Smith 3469-70, 
3483-8; Wildman 3480-1. 


Municipalities, unorganized 


Lane 849; Panting 2316-7; Rhodes 468-70, 
849; Santo 849-50; Wildman 2316-7. 


Museums, agricultural 


R. G. Bennett 2056-7; MacDonald 2056; 
McKessock 2056-7; W. Newman 2056-7; 
Riddell 2056-7. 


Nationalism, economic/cultural 
Handleman 745; Roy 744. 


Natural resources/management 


Bain 2255-6; Bernier 2183-9, 2641-4; 
Haggerty 2645- 51; Lane 9954. ae Laughren 
2629-40; S. Smith 2201-6; Stokes 

2189- 901; Wildman 3480- r. 


Natural Resources personnel 


Bain 2255, 2265-7; Bernier 2241-2, 2251, 
2257-8, 9974. 5, 2986- 7; Bryden 2990- ity 
Ferrier 2284-6; Jewett 9285: Lockwood 
Dahesh Br Makarchuk 2273- 4; Reynolds 
2265- me 2271-2 2286-9. R. S. Smith 
2253-4, 2286-8; Spry 2991, 2303; Stokes 
22513 9967, 2289; Wildman 2271. 


News media/periodicals 


M. Campbell 2690-1; Handleman 877-8; 
McMurtry 2691; Moffatt 877-8. 


Newspaper delivery service 


Handleman 874-5; Moffatt 873-5; 
Weinstein 875. 


Niagara escarpment 


Haggerty 3467; Irvine 3457, 3474-5, 
3489-90 ; McKessock 3489. 
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Nipissing Central Railway 
R. S. Smith 1541; Snow 1541. 


Noise levels/control 


Breaugh 1390-1; Gaunt 3567; Godfrey 
1027, 3625, 3632-3; Handleman 1391; 
Kerr 3567, 3625, 3632-3; Makarchuk 110; 
Mancini 3003; Manuel 3633; Philip 1352; 
Rhodes 460, 1027; Snow 110, 1359-60, 

Bee Stephenson 3003, 3014; Wildman 
013-4. 


NorOntair 


Bain 1560, 1582-4; Clifford 1557, 1564, 
1568-9, 1574, 1583-6; Gilbert 1558; 
McCabe 1558, 1560-2; Reid 1557-8, 
1560-7; Snow 1557-67, 1582; Wildman 
1557-64, 1574. 


Northern Affairs officers /offices 


Bain 2299-301; Ferrier 2297; Foulds 2300; 
Lane 2300-1; Martel 961; Reynolds 
2299-300; R. V. Scott 2297-9; R. S. Smith 
2295-6; Stokes 2295, 2298. 


Notaries, public 
Lawlor 2226. 


Nurses, public health 


Bounsall 2754-6; Bullbrook 2766-7; 
Mancini 2885; Stephenson 2769, 2886-7. 


Nursing homes 
M. Campbell 2701-2. 


Offenders 


Hug 222; Hughes 487-8; Hutchison 
488-90, 497-9, 510; Lawlor 493-6; Roy 
500-2; Sandeman 209-16, 278, 481-6, 490, 
492, 504-9; Singer 491-3; J. R. Smith 
207-9, 278, 486-7, 491, 496-7, 500-3, 
509-10; G. R. Thompson 501. 


Offenders, women 
Hug 222; Hutchison 510; Sandeman 
906-8. 


Offenders, young 


Breaugh 224-5; G. H. Carter 273-6, 
609-10; Hug 219; Hughes 487, 491; 
Lupusella 608; MacBeth 3117-8; Mackey 
611; Sandeman 271, 485-6, 505; Sinclair 
3115-7, 3119; J. R. Smith 208-9, 214-5, 
218-9, 271, 487, 592, 603-5, 608-11; Stong 
ieee 605-8, 3115-7; Warner 603-5, 


Office of Assembly 
Deans 3747; R. Lewis 3747-9, 


Offshore rights 
Bernier 2276-8; Germa 2276-80; Jewett 


2276-8; Laughren 2279-80; Mohide 
2278-80; Reynolds 2278. 


OHIP premiums 
Angus 1189; Scrivener 1189. 


Oil companies 
Makarchuk 3315-8; Timbrell 3315-8. 


Oil, fuel 
Gaunt 3269-72. 


Oil/gas imports/exports 


Button 3313-4, 3320; Haggerty 3314; 
Makarchuk 3316-7; G. I. Miller 3276; 
Timbrell 3237, 3240, 3316-7, 3320. 


Oil/gasoline prices 


C. Bennett 3433-4; Eakins 3434-5; Gaunt 
3258-64, 3269-72; Gigantes 3156-7, 
3159-62, 3241-3, 3248-9; Lane 3280-1, 
3283; Makarchuk 3150-1, 3169-70, 
3282-3; B. Newman 3325-6; Rowan 3161; 
Timbrell 2150-1, 3161-2, 3167, 3169-71, 
3240-3, 3248-9, 3258-64, 3269-71, 3281-3, 
3302-4, 3325-6; Wildman 3302-4, 3433-4. 


Oil/gasoline shortage 
Burr 3083-4; Timbrell 3089-90. 


Oil production 


Button 3239, 3312-4; Gigantes 3160, 
3236-50; Lamb 3248; MacLean 3276; 
Makarchuk 3320; G. I. Miller 3276; 
Timbrell 3160, 3237-50, 3320; Williams. 
3248. 


Oil refineries 
Timbrell 3283-4. 


Olympic games 
Borosa 1208-9; Breaugh 1915-6; Bryden 
1208; Erskine 1916; Grice 1915-6; 
MacBeth 1915-6; Mancini 1213; 
B. Newman 1208-9, 1916-7; Russell 
1915-6; Sandeman 1915, 1917; Scrivener- 
1208, 1213, 


Ombudsman 


E. E. Adams 2125-6, 2130-4; Breaugh 
1476, 1479; M. Campbell 1475, 1477, 
1479, 1499, 1501-3, 1505; Conway 2122-4; 
Deans 1503-5, 1509-10; Drea 1493-4, 
1500-1, 1503, 1512-3; Gaunt 3746; 
Goodman 2135-6, 2150, 2152-3; Hoilett 
2150-2; Kennedy 1477, 1505, 1513-4, 
2129, 2131-3, 2155; Lawlor 2136-7, 
2139-42, 2149-55; Maloney 1480-7, 
1490-3, 2115-24, 2127-30, 2132-4, 2137-44, 
2149-55, 3741-6; McKessock 3744-5 ; 
Moffatt 1476, 1505-6, 2116-7; Nixon 
1477-8; Norton 1479, 1508-9, 1514, 1516; 
Peterson 1507, 1511, 1515-6, 2151; Reed 
1511; Renwick 1481, 1487-93, 1515-6, 
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2118-20, 2124-6; Ruston 1506-7, 3745-6; 
Sandeman 1509, 2133-6; Sargent 3744-5; 


Shore 2126-9; Singer 1499, 1507-8, 1511-2, 


1514, 2115-8, 2121-2, 2138, 2140, 2142-4; 
Stong 1475-6, 1479; Swart 3743-4; Welch 
1488-9. 


Ombudsman personnel 


Bryden 3741-2; Goodman 2152-3; 
Kennedy 2133; Lawlor 2152-3; Maloney 
2128-9, 2133, 2135, 2153-4; J. A. Mills 
3742; Sandeman 2135; Shore 2128-9. 


Ontario Northland Railway/ 
Commission 


Bain 1522-7; Clifford 1525-50; Gilbert 
1529, 1538-9; Irvine 3487-8; R. S. Smith 
1525, 1529-36, 3487-8; Snow 1525-50, 
1595-7; Wildman 1543-5. 


Ontario Place 


Angus 3687; C. Bennett 3335-6, 3687-8; 
Cassidy 3687; Maxwell 3687. 


Parking facilities 


Bryden 1608-9; W. T. Howard 1608-9; 
Lawlor 2154; Maloney 2154. 


Parks commissions 


Bernier 2421-4, 2428, 2431-4; Ferrier 
2423-4; Reid 2422-3; Rollins 2421-3; 
Sloan 2422-7; Williams 2422. 


Parks, conservation authority 


Bernier 2472, 2487; Makarchuk 2472; 
G. I. Miller 2487. 


Parks, industrial 


Angus 3371; C. Bennett 3361-2, 3371, 
3383, 3408-9, 3412, 3422, 3427; Eakins 
3372; Lane 3426-7; B. Newman 3383; 
O’Neil 3408-9; Samis 3422. 


Parks, national 
Bernier 2424; Godfrey 2424; Sloan 2424. 


Parks, provincial 


C. Bennett 3438; Bernier 2188, 2523-6, 
2538-41; Boyer 3439; Eckel 2524-5; 
Erskine 1988; Ferrier 2523-6; Gartner 
1987-8; Haggerty 2529-30; MacBeth 1988; 
G. I. Miller 2534; B. Newman 1987-8; 
O’Neil 3438; Reed 2533-4; Reid 2543- 4: 
R. S. Smith 2527- 9, 2532- 3; Spence 2538; 
Stokes 2530-2; Vrancart 2538, 2540, 9543. 


Parliamentary/legislative assistants 
Davison 1373; Drea 737-9; Hall 413; 
Handleman 737, 739; Moffatt 736- 7; 
Rhodes 413; Roy 737- 8; Sandeman he 9; 
Snow 1373. 


Parole/probation 


M. Campbell 279-80; G. H. Carter 275, 
280; Sandeman 287- 8, 596-601 ; 


J. R. Smith 279-80, 288, 599; Stong 601; 
is Taylor 599- 601: GR. ‘Thompson 


Pathologists 


Breaugh 1902; Gregory 1905; Hillsdon 
Smith 1902-6; Kennedy 1904-5; Lawlor 
1904-5 (Chairman) ; Sandeman 1903; 
Singer 1905. 


Peanuts 
G. I. Miller 2038; W. Newman 2038. 


Pension adjustment programmes 


Breithaupt 119; Bryden 21; Bullbrook 120; 
Ruston 21; Scrivener 21; Silver 21. 


Pensioners 
Handleman 793-4; Sweeney 793. 


Pensions, disability 
di Santo 2810; Stephenson 2810. 


Pensions/plans 


Bain 1524, 1528-9; Bentley 793-4; Clifford 
1532-6; Handleman 793-4; Moffatt 793-4; 
R. S. Smith 1532-9; Snow 1533-9, 1595; 
Sweeney 792-3. 


Pest control/services 
Godfrey 3500; Kerr 3497, 3511. 


Pesticides /herbicides 
Bryden 3522-3. 


Pickering North project 
Cassidy 681; Forster 1026, 1028, 1030-2, 
1034-6, 1103- 4; Godfrey 85, 1026- 30; 
1103- e 1803, 1872- 3% Hall 1109- 13; 
Lawlor DUST E Maloney 1486, 2117- 8, 2Ho2; 
2137-8, 3749: W. Newman 1803, 1872; 
Rhodes 1026- 36, 1105-13; Singer 2117- 8: 
Snell 681, 683; Williams 1108-10. 


Pinball machines 
Cunningham 1387-90; Handleman 1389. 


Pipelines, oil/gas 
Gigantes 3166; Kerrio 3163-4; Spence 
3163; Timbrell 3163- 4, 3166, 3305 ; 
Wildman 3305. 


Pipelines, water 


Kerr 3597; Mancini 3597; G. I. Miller 
1874. 


Pits/quarries 


Bernier 2652-3; Churchill 2430; Haggerty 
1003-6, 2648- 9; Reid 2430; Rhodes 
1004-5. 


Planning/development areas 
Cassidy 197-8; Hall 823-4; Wronski 823-8. 
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Planning/development, Leeds- 
Grenville 
Cassidy 1010; Farrow 1010. 


Planning, housing 
Cassidy 650-1; Rhodes 650-1. 


Planning, industrial 


Forster 1030-1; Godfrey 1030-1; Rhodes 
1031. 


Plea bargaining /discussions 


Callaghan 2230-1; Erskine 2174; Gartner 
2173; Lawlor 2171 (Chairman), 2173-5 
(Chairman), 2227, 2229-30, 2441; 
McMurtry 2229; Renwick 2228-30; Roy 
2218; Singer 2173. 


Points of privilege 
Singer 2211. 


Police 


Breaugh 1634-6, 3061-6, 3068; Lawlor 
3220 (Chairman) ; 
Sargent 3218-9. 


Police arbitration commission 


Edwards 2076; MacBeth 2075-6; Russell 
2075-6; Sandeman 2076. 


Police, assaulted 
Lawlor 2909-10. 


Police associations 


Breaugh 1638, 1652-3; MacBeth 1652-3; 
Moffatt 1653. 


Police auxiliary 


ee 2177; Kennedy 2177-8; MacBeth 


Police, bilingual 


Erskine 1971-4; Gartner 1971-2; MacBeth 
1973-4; Singer 1971-4, 


Police brutality/harassment 


Callaghan 2786-7; Lawlor 2786-7: 
MacBeth 1977-9, 206 1- 2; Singer 1977- 9; 
Spence 2061-2, 9067. 


Police cars 


Edwards 1702-3, 2108; Erskine 2107-8; 
MacBeth 2108- 9: Singer 1702-3, 2107- 9. 


Police cars, two-man 


Lawlor 2076-7 (Chairman) ; MacBeth 
2077; Roy 2078. 


Police chases 


Breaugh 1635-6, 1771-2; MacBeth 1646, 
1661; Singer 1642-3. 


MacBeth 3061-6, 3068; 


Police colleges 


Breaugh 1640; MacBeth 1633, 2069; 
Mennill 2062- 9: Roy 2068-9; Russell 1649; 
Sandeman 2062-7. 


Police commission, Ontario 


Bell 2062; Breaugh 1762-5; DuGuid 2098; 
Graham 1762-5; Lawlor 1660 (Chairman) ; 
MacBeth 1660; Roy 2067, 2069-70; Singer 
1642, 1658, 2098. 


Police commissions, municipal / 
regional 
Bell 2072-3, 2078; Germa 1917-8; Lawlor 
1659-60 (Chairman) ; MacBeth 1656-60, 
1918-9, 2072-3; Roy 2072, 2078; Russell 
2072; Singer 1642, 1657-9. 


Police communications / facilities 


Breaugh 1769-70; Graham 1770; MacBeth 
1631-2. 


Police complaint/bureaus 
Bell 2073; Breaugh 1638; MacBeth 1646, 
1650, 1976-9, 2074; Roy 2073-4; Singer 
1642, 1976-9. 


Police community relations 
committees 
McMurtry 2689; Sandeman 2689. 


Police conduct 


Bell 2078; Breaugh 1638; Gartner 2081; 
MacBeth 1650-1; Roy 2078, 2081. 


Police/court records 


Erskine 2175; Gartner 2175-6; Lawlor 
2175-6 (Chairman). 


Police intelligence 
Breaugh 1762-5, 1769; DuGuid 2094-6, 
2098; Graham 1762-5, 1769, 2071; Singer 
2094, 2098-9. 


Police management 
MacBeth 1633. 


Police, multicultural 
Breaugh 1640; MacBeth 1656. 


Police, municipal /regional 
Breaugh 1636-7, 1648-9, 1652-3, 3061-3, 
3068; Erskine 1980, 1983-4; Gartner 
1974-5, 1983-4; Haggerty 1980; MacBeth 
1647-9, 1654, 1660-1, 1964, 1966, 1975, 
1983-7, 3061-3, 3068, 3075, 3121-2; 
McCague 1983-5; Moffatt 1653-5, 3074-5; 
Russell 1965-6, 1968-9, 1975-6; Singer 
1543-4, 1660, 1964-6, 1974-5; Spence 
1986-7; Stong 3121; Villeneuve 1648. 


Police political activity 
MacBeth 1654-5; Moffatt 1653-5. 
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Police promotion 
MacBeth 1633. 


Police, provincial 


Breaugh 1906-11, 1915-6; Cassidy 2105-6, 
2110-1; DuGuid 2094-6, 2098; Erskine 
1907-11, 1962-3, 1966-74, 1980-1, 1983-4, 
1988; Gartner 1906, 1914, 1961-4, 1966-7, 
1971-2, 1974-5, 1983-4, 1987-9, 2079-83, 
2085, 2091-2, 2169-70; Graham 2070; 
Grice 1915-6; Haggerty 1979-82; Kennedy 
2169-70; Kerrio 2074, 2081; MacBeth 
1906-7, 1961, 1964, 1966-70, 1973-7, 
1983-6, 1989, 2061-2, 2082-5, 2169, 3075; 
McCague 1983-5; Moffatt 3075; 

B. Newman 1987-8; Reid 1989; Roy 2070, 
2081-5; Russell 1915-6, 1965-6, 1968, 
1981-2; Sandeman 1914-5, 1917, 2079-80; 
Sargent 1975-6, 1985-6; Singer 1961-77, 
2098-9; Spence 2061-2. 


Police stations 
Breaugh 1636-7. 


Police training/ qualifications 


Breaugh 1635, 1637, 1640-1, 1648-50, 
1668-9, 1770-3, 1907, 1910; Erskine 1907, 
1910, 1962-3, 1969-71; Gartner 1962-4; 
Graham 1770-3; Hale 1771-3; Kennedy 
1649; MacBeth 1632-5, 1645, 1647-50, 
1656, 1661, 1668-9, 1772, 1907, 1910, 
1969, 1970, 1974, 2069; Mennill 2063-9 ; 
Roy 2067-9; Russell 1645, 1649-50, 1668; 
Sandeman 2062-7; Singer 1664-5, 1649-50, 
1962-4, 1969-71, 1974. 


Police weapons 


Breaugh 1755-6; Gartner 1988; Lucas 
1755-6; MacBeth 1756; B. Newman 1988; 
Sandeman 1756. 


Police, women 
Mennill 2063; Sandeman 2063. 


Police youth bureau 
M. Campbell 2096-8; DuGuid 2098. 


Policing costs 


Breaugh 1636, 3061-2; Erskine 1980-1, 
1983-4; Haggerty 1980-3; MacBeth 
1646-7, 1656, 1969, 1975, 1981-3, 1987, 
3061; Russell 1968-9, 1975, 1981-2; Singer 
1969, 1975; Spence 1986-1. 


Political contributions 


Bounsall 302-6, 317-9; Bryden 321; 

M. Campbell 316-7; Drea 318-9; Martel 
324-5; B. Newman 315-6; Roy 314-5; 
Samis 321-2; R. S. Smith 319-20; Swart 
310-13; Wishart 303, 310-1, 316-9, 324. 


Political parties/system 


Bounsall 304-7; Bryden 307-8; Drea 308-9; 
Martel 324-5; Wishart 305-11. 


Pollution abatement/equipment 


Cockburn 3604; Godfrey 3626; Kerr 
3496-7, 3599-600, 3618, 3626, 3639; Lane 
3600; Linzon 3596-7; Macfarlane 3591, 
3639. 


Pollution, air 


Bain 93; Godfrey 3631-2; Haggerty 3590; 
Kennedy 3600-6; Kerr 93, 3585-6, 3595-6; 
Laughren 2958-60; Linzon 3596; Mancini 
3595-6; Mierzyinski 93; Muller 3640; 
Ruston 3585-6; Shenfeld 3631-2. 


Pollution, environmental 


Crosbie 837; Gigantes 837-8; Rhodes 
837-8. 


Pollution, Great Lakes system 


C. Bennett 3430; Gaunt 87, 3557-8, 3560, 
3565-6; Godfrey 3499; Kerr 89-90, 
3558-60, 3565-6; G. H. Mills 3565; 

B. Newman 3429-30; Stadelman 3429-30. 


Pollution index/monitoring 


Angus 3617-9; Biggs 3552-3; Fitch 3592; 
Godfrey 3552-3, 3627-32; Haggerty 
3587-8; Kerr 3551-5, 3588, 3617-20, 
3627-9; Macfarlane 3554-5; Makarchuk 
3552-4; Pitura 3617, 3620; Ronan 3552-4, 
3628; Sharpe 3587-8; Shenfeld 3621-2; 
Victor 3627. 


Pollution, industrial 
Godfrey 3499. 


Pollution, land/soil 
Bryden 3522. 


Pollution, metal /chemical 


Biggs 3548, 3550, 3552; Cockburn 3543; 
Fry 3621; Gaunt 3554; Godfrey 3552-3; 
Haggerty 3587; Kerr 3548-55, 3570-3, 
3588-9, 3617; Macfarlane 3554-5; 
Makarchuk 3548-55, 3616-7; McClellan 
3569-73; G. H. Mills 3549-50; Ronan 
3552-4; Wildman 3620-2. 


Pollution, water 
Barr 3634; Cunningham 3634; Gaunt 
3566, 3654-5; Godfrey 85, 3529; Irvine 
3471, 3473; Kerr 89, 3529, 3546-51, 3566, 
3576, 3634; Lane 3546-8; Laughren 467; 
McTavish 3662-3; G. H. Mills 3549-50, 
3566; Mulvaney 3529; Reed 3575-6; 
Rhodes 467. 


Polychlorinated biphenyls 
Caplice 3627; P. Foley 3577-8; Gaunt 
3506-9, 3532; Godfrey 3498-9, 3578-9, 
3589, 3627-8, 3630-1; Haggerty 3579, 
3588-9: Kerr 3508-13, 3577-9, 3588-9, 
3631; Reed 3576-8; Ronan 3588-9, 3628. 


Population/growth 
Hall 1111; Rhodes 1111. 
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Pornography /obscenity 


Callaghan 2234; M. Campbell 2102, 2234; 
Cassidy 2110-1; Drea 1321-2, 1330-3; 
DuGuid 2102; Gregory 1320; Handleman 
1320-1, 1326-30; Lawlor 1322-5, 2231; 
MacBeth 2101-2; McMurtry 2231-5; 
Norton 2233-4; Peterson 2232-3; Reed 
1329-30; Roy 1326-31; Sims 1330; Singer 
2101. 


Postal service 
Angus 1087-9; Breithaupt 125, 135-6; 
Bryden 1089; Deans 125; Fleming 125-6; 
McCague 1088; Morrow 332; B. Newman 
125-6, 1088; Scrivener 1087-9; Strauss 
1087; K. Williamson 1089. 


Prairie grass 
Bernier 2483-4; Mancini 2483-4. 


Predator control 


Bain 1946-7; Gaunt 1880; Lane 1947; 
Lantz 1947; McKessock 1879-81; G. I. 
Miller 1946-8; W. Newman 1879-81, 

1946-50; Riddell 1880; Wildman 1949. 


Pre-sentence reports 


Hug 223; Hutchison 223; Sandeman 223; 
Stong 223-4; D. E. Taylor 224. 


Press clipping services 


Breithaupt 390-1; M. Campbell 390; 
Deans 390-1, 3748-9; Fleming 3748; 
R. Lewis 3749; Swart 3748-9. 


Price differential, regional 


Lane 3280-1, 3283; MacDonald 725-6; 
Makarchuk 3282; Snow 1696; Summerley 
1717; Timbrell 3281-3; Wildman 1696-7, 
17185302]. K.*Young 725-6) 


Printers/printing 


Angus 1078; M. Campbell 1078-9; Davison 
995-9; McCague 999-1000; Metcalfe 
995-7, 1079; Scrivener 996-7, 1078; 
Strauss 998-1000; Thatcher 998. 


Prisoners 
Stong 594, 587, 


Prisoners’ wages 
J. R. Smith 601-2; Stong 601. 


Psychiatrists /services 
Goodman 2150; Hoilett 2150; Hutchison 
489, 498-9; Lawlor 2149; Maloney 2150; 


Sandeman 485; J. R. Smith 586-7; Stong 
583-5; G. R. Thompson 589. 


Public trustee 


Callaghan 2702-7; M. Campbell 2701-2; 
Hilton 2702-3 ; Lawlor 2697-705 (Chair- 


man); McLoughlin 2704-6; McMurtry 
2698-701; Sandeman 2702-3. 


Public utilities commissions 


Cleverdon 3002; Mancini 3001, Stephenson 
3001. 


Publications, government 


Bernier 2280; Higgins 3097; I. H. Rowe 
3147, 3150; Sinclair 3070; Timbrell 3106. 


Pulp/paper companies 


Angus 3617-9; Godfrey 3626-8; Kerr 
3617-20, 3626; Pitura 3617, 3620; Ronan 
3628; Wildman 3619. 


Purchasing, central 


Angus 993-5; Scrivener 989-90, 993; 
Thatcher 990-3. 


Purchasing, government 


Angus 993-5; M. Campbell 992-3 ; Davison 
988-92; Scrivener 989-94, 996-7, 999; 
Strauss 988, 994, 998-1000; Thatcher 547, 
990-3, 998. 


Pyramid sales 


Drea 1048-9; Handleman 1047-50; 
Mitchell 1047-8; Philip 1047-8. 


Quakers 


M. Campbell 2718, 2778-9; Lawlor 2716-8 
(Chairman), 2775-8; McLeod 2775-9 ; 
McMurtry 2775-7, 2779; Roy 2778. 


Queen’s Counsel 


McMurtry 2397; Renwick 2397; Roy 
2397-8. 


Rabies 


McDermid 1946; G. I. Miller 1945-6; 
W. Newman 1945-6. 


Radar 
Breaugh 2178-9; Gartner 2160; Gregory 
2159-60; MacBeth 2150-60; Sandeman 
2160; Singer 2160. 


Radiation, nuclear 
Breaugh 1825-6; M. Campbell 1827; 
Gaunt 3188-9; A. C. Johnson 3205; 
Kendall 1825-7; Kerr 3546; Lane 3546; 
Laughren 2656; MacBeth 1826; 
B. Newman 1842; Pye 2656; Sargent 
3090-2 ; Timbrell 3188-9. 


Radio/television 


Ferrier 2297; Lupusella 3038-40; R. V. 
Scott 2297-8. 


Railway crossings 
Haggerty 1612-4; Snow 1612-4. 
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Railway freight service 


Bain 1523, 1527; Clifford 1526, 1548; 
Gilbert 1547; G. H. Johnston 1548; Reid 
1547; Snow 1463, 1525; Spence 1462-3; 
Wildman 1466. 


Railway passenger service 


Gilbert 1461, 1464; Givens 1461; Godfrey 
1449-54; Irvine 3488; G. H. Johnston 
1467; G. I. Miller 1463-5; Reid 1450-1, 
1467-8; Ruston 1373-4; R. S. Smith 3488; 
Snow 1361, 1373-4, 1450-5, 1460-4, 1467- 
8, 1596; Wildman 1451, 1466-7; Yakabuski 
1459-60, 1463. 


Railway relocation 
Makarchuk 843-5; Rhodes 843-5. 


Railways 


C. Bennett 3382-3; Cleaveley 2334; Kerrio 
3384; B. Newman 3382-3; Philip 1354; 
Wildman 2334. 


Rape 
Callaghan 2795; M. Campbell 2793, 2796; 
McLeod 2794-5; McMurtry 2793-6; Roy 
2794-5; Sandeman 2794-6. 


Real estate brokers/salesmen 


Cox 1045-6; Lawlor 1045 (Chairman) ; 
Moffatt 1046; Weinstein 947. 


Recidivists 


Hug 226; Sandeman 226; 506-9; G. R. 
Thompson 226. 


Recreation/ facilities 


Bernier 2462-3, 2470-1; Bryden 2461-2; 
Peacock 2468-9; Williams 2468-71. 


Red Cross 
Lawlor 1753 (Chairman) ; MacBeth 1753. 


Reed Paper Co. 


Bernier 2203, 2239-41, 2247-50, 2732-4; 
S. Lewis 2246-50, 2678-80; Reid 2669, 
2671; Reynolds 2247; S. Smith 2203-4; 
Stokes 2190-1, 2197, 2247, 2731-4. 


Refineries /smelters 


Bernier 2306-7 ; Riddell 2305-7; Stokes 
2306-7. 


Refrigeration/air conditioning 


Bryden 637; Davison 637-8; Pencak 637-8; 
Ruston 636-7; Scrivener 636-7. 


Regional development/boards 
R. S. Smith 3483-8. 


Regional government 
Bain 3464. 


Regional municipality, Ottawa- 
Carleton 


Cassidy 688-96; Farrow 698; Rhodes 689- 
98; Williams 697-700; Wronski 690-6, 701. 


Rehabilitation, offenders 


Hug 491-3; Lupusella 608; Singer 491-3; 
Stong 586. 


Rent/control 


Cassidy 1157; Hall 657, 1225-6; 
Handleman 667; Rhodes 460-1, 657-9, 
1134-5, 1225-6, 1302-3; Riddell 1302-3; 
Riggs 1225-6; Shore 659, 1303; Sweeney 
658; Warner 1303-4. 


Rent review officers 
M. Campbell 1437-9; Good 1439-42; Hall 
1224-5: Handleman 666, 735-6, 1403-12, 
1417-9, 1429-32, 1434, 1436, 1438, 1440-1; 
Moffatt 1426-35; Rhodes 1225-6; Riggs 
1224-5; Robbins 1403, 1405, 1408, 1417, 
1423; Sandeman 1402-4; Shore 1404-12, 
1418, 1423. 


Rent supplements/subsidies 


M. Campbell 405, 459; Cassidy 234-5, 
653-4, 1282-3; Hall 1228-9; McClellan 30; 
Meen 30; Rhodes 188, 405, 462-3, 653-4, 
1229, 1239-40, 1282-3; Riggs 1229; 
Williams 1239. 


Reports, Ombudsman 


Maloney 2117-8, 2121, 2138; Renwick 
9119; Singer 2117-8, 2121. 


Research, agricultural 


R. G. Bennett 2051; Eaton 2049 ; 
MacDonald 2049; McKessock 2047, 2049; 
G. I. Miller 2052; W. Newman 1783, 
9047-53; Rennie 2047-52; Riddell 1876, 
9047; Sewell 2057; Wildman 2048-51. 


Research, correctional services 


Breaugh 224-5; Hug 221-2, 226-8, 491-3; 
Sandeman 222, 226; J. R. Smith 225; 
G. R. Thompson 225-6. 


Research, energy/needs 
Gigantes 3238; Makarchuk 3323; Timbrell 
3820; 


Research Foundation 
C. Bennett 3336, 3430; Fleck 3430; 
B. Newman 3429-30. 


Research, housing 
Cassidy 647-50; Rhodes 410-1, 647-8. 


Research, industrial 
Angus 3340. 
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Research, labour 


Mackenzie 2842-5; McClellan 2943; 
Skolnik 2844-5, 


Research, legislative 


Breithaupt 393-4; Deans 382-4; Gregory 
392-4; Morrow 393-4, 


Research, noise 
Makarchuk 110-1; Snow 110-1. 


Research, pollution/control 


Cassidy 1015-6; Cunningham 3592; Fitch 
3592; Haggerty 3590-1; Kerr 3590; Ronan 
3590. 


Reservoirs, oil/gas 
Haggerty 2659; Hurd 2659. 


Reservoirs, water 


Bernier 2461; Forster 1030, 1103; Frame 
3272; Gaunt 3272-3; Godfrey 1029-30, 
1103, 2472-7; A. C. Johnson 3272-3: 

J. Johnson 2461; Makarchuk 2461, 3650; 
G. I. Miller 3278-9; Reed 3273, 3284-7; 
Rhodes 1029; Timbrell 3278-9, 3285-7. 


Resources Development policy 


Bain 3461-6; Haggerty 3466-8; Irvine 
3456-61. 


Restitution by guilty 


Callaghan 2404; A. G. Campbell 2403-4; 
McMurtry 2404; Roy 2403-4. 


Retirement 


Bain 1529; Clifford 1529-31; R. S. Smith 
1529-33, 


Retraining 
Sandeman 591. 


Review boards, property assessment 
Rerun 2977-8; Lawlor 2977-8; Singer 


Review boards, rental 


Bounsall 1443-4; Bruce 1418-20; 

M. Campbell 1439; Downey 1409; 
Handleman 666, 673, 791-2, 1174, 1403- 
12, 1418-30, 1434; E. H. Johnston 1422-4; 
McDonald 1302; Moffatt 668-70, 790-2, 
1425-35; Renwick 791-2, 1174; Rhodes 
1302-3; Riddell 1302-3; Robbins 1403, 
1405, 1419-25; Sandeman 1402-4; Shore 
659-60, 1302, 1405-12, 1418-25; J. K. 
Young 1419-20, 1424, 


Road allowances 


Bernier 2387-8; Laughren 2387-8; McGinn 
2386-7; Stokes 2388-9; Williams 2385-8. 


Road signs/traffic lights 


C. Bennett 3437-8; Boyer 3439; Kerrio 
3445; Mancini 1729-32; B. Newman 1731; 
O’Neil 3437-8; Ruston 1375; Snow 1375, 
1720, 1730-2; Wildman 1720. 


Roads, county/township 
Philip 111; Snow 111-2. 


Roads, municipal /regional 


G. I. Miller 1465, 1743-4; Snow 1465, 
1743-4, 


Roads, resources 


Bernier 2188, 2370-4; Wildman 2370-1; 
Williams 2373. 


Rural sprawl 


Cunningham 449; Laughren 465; Rhodes 
449, 


Safety, air 
Snow 1370. 


Safety fences 
Philip 415-6; Rhodes 416. 


Safety hazards 


Bryden 1066; Handleman 1066, 1172; 
H. T. Jones 1066; Mancini 3004; 
Stephenson 3004; Yoneyama 1173. 


Safety, highway 
Allen 106; Gilbert 107; Martel 107. 


Safety, mine 


Bernier 2643-4; Germa 2836-7; Haggerty 
2649-50; Laughren 2638-9; Stephenson 
OR NE 


Safety, motor vehicle 


G. I. Miller 1725; Philip 1348-9; Snow 
GROSS, 


Safety, occupational 


Bounsall 2759; Cleverdon 2966-7 ; Davison 
3010-2; di Santo 2966, 2991-6; Hushion 
2992-6; J. Johnson 3006-7; Laughren 
2959-61; Lupusella 3016-7; Mackenzie 
2840-1; Mancini 2998-3005; McClellan 
3015-6; B. Newman 3018-9; Stephenson 
2751-2, 2837-8, 2842, 2966, 2991-3001; 
Wildman 3012-4. 


Safety, pipeline 


Bryden 1066-7; Handleman 1066; H. T. 
Jones 1066-7; Moffatt 1067. 


Salesmen, door-to-door 
Jamieson 1041; Reed 1041. 
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Sand/gravel 
Bernier 2187, 2677-8; Gaunt 2677-8. 


Schools, agriculture 


R. G. Bennett 2045; McKessock 2045; 
W. Newman 1783, 2045-7; Rennie 2046-7. 


Schools, French language 
Brunelle 771; R. S. Smith 771. 


Scrolls 
Drea 1212; Mancini 1213; Swart 1212. 


Securities commission/regulations 


Handleman 740-6; Pattillo 741-3, 746-7; 
Reed 740; Renwick 746-8; Roy 744. 


Security guards/agencies 


Breaugh 1907-11; Erskine 1907-11; 
Reunedy 1910-1; MacBeth 1907-11; Singer 
1909. 


Security passes, government 


Davison 535-7; Drea 536-7; Scrivener 
535-7; Silver 535-6. 


Sentencing, community service 
Stong 585-6. 


Septic/holding tanks 


Bain 90; Kerr 89, 3594; Lane 851; 
Mancini 3593-6; McTavish 3595; Rhodes 
1015; Santo 851; Williams 1017. 


Severance pay 
Bounsall 2761-2, 3023-4. 


Sewage disposal 


Bain 3538-40, 3653, 3656-9; Cockburn 
3636; Cunningham 3634; Irvine 3478 ; 
Kerr 3497, 3538-40, 3576, 3579-80, 3594, 
3622, 3634-5, 3647; Laughren 467; 
Mancini 3593-6; McCague 3647; 
McKessock 3489; McTavish 3595; Reed 
3575-6, 3579-80; Wildman 3622. 


Sewage treatment 


Angus 1016; Bain 91-2, 3656-9; Barr 
3648; Cassidy 694-5; Cunningham 461, 
3637-8; Hall 247-8; Kerr 89, 92-6, 3637-8, 
3647-52, 3656-9; Kerrio 1018-9; 
Macfarlane 3638, 3649-50; Makarchuk 
94-6, 3648-53; McCague 3647-8 ; 
Mierzyinski 93, 3651, 3658-9; Rhodes 248, 
461, 694-5, 1015-6; Sharpe 3657-9; 
Williams 1017; Wronski 695. 


Sewerage 
Bain 90-2; Barr 3634; Cassidy 693-4; 
Crosbie 837; Cunningham 3634-5; Gaunt 
86-7; Gigantes 837-8 ; Godfrey 84-6; Hall 
947-8, 253-4; Kerr 83-4, 88-96, 3634-5, 


3645-6, 3673-4; Makarchuk 94, 253; 
McCague 3645-6; McKessock 3673-4; 
Rhodes 253, 693-4, 833-4, 838, 838; 
Williams 833. 


Shelter/fuel allowance 
Cassidy 653-5; Rhodes 653-5. 


Ship passenger service 


Clifford 1549-50; Lane 1549-50; Reid 
1549; R. S. Smith 1549. 


Shoplifting 
Sinclair 3070. 


Silicosis 
Stephenson 3015; Wildman 3015. 


Smokestacks/chimneys 
Fry 3621; Wildman 3621. 


Souvenirs/ gifts 


Borosa 1209; Mancini 1213; B. Newman 
1209; Swart 1212-3. 


Spadina extension 


Grande 1742-4; Reid 34; Snow 35; 
Williams 1744-5. 


Speed limits 


Breaugh 2178-9; Erskine 2178-9; Gartner 
9160, 2179; Gregory 2159-60; Kennedy 
9179; MacBeth 2159-60; Singer 2160. 


Sports /athletics 


Angus 3691; C. Bennett 3447, 3691-7; 
McMurtry 2784-6; Sargent 2783-6; Stong 
2785. 


Sports facilities 


Angus 3688-97; C. Bennett 3688-97 ; Eakins 
3696-7; Joyce 3722; Riddell 3722-3; 
Rodgers 3694-7. 


Stadiums/arenas 


Cunningham 572-3, 1396; Gaunt 3007; 
Handleman 1396-7; Scrivener 572-3; 
Stephenson 2752, 3007. 


Stock brokers/dealers 


Handleman 860-1; Moffatt 860-1; M. A. 
Thompson 860-1. 


Stock exchanges 
Pattillo 746-7; Renwick 746-7; Roy 748. 


Stockyards 
Snow 1619-20; Ziemba 1619-20. 


Strikes /lockouts 


Armstrong 2879; Bounsall 2873-4; 
Bullbrook 2764; Mackenzie 2880-2 ; 
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Mancini 2885; Pathe 2880-1; Stephenson 
2879. 


Students/graduates, agricultural 


McKessock 2045; G. I. Miller 2046; 
W. Newman 2045-6; Rennie 2045-6; 
Riddell 2045. 


Students/graduates, law 


MacBeth 3217-8; Maloney 1485-6; 
McLoughlin 2609; Sargent 3217-8. 


Students/graduates, university 
C. Bennett 3335. 


Subsidiaries 
Angus 3374-5; C. Bennett 3374-5. 


Subsidies, farm 


Lane 1944-5; MacDonald 1936, 1945; 
De ae 1935-7; Riddell 61; Wildman 


Subsidies, mortgage 
Hall 451; McDonald 451. 


Subsidies, political candidates 
Bryden 307-8; Wishart 307-8. 


Subsidies, public transit 


Bryden 1607-10; Sargent 1617; Snow 
1608, 1617. 


Subsidies, railway 
Sargent 1617; Snow 1617. 


Subsidies, road 
Bryden 1609-10; Snow 1609-10, 1743-4. 


Suburbanization 


Bain 414; J. Johnson 414-5; Rhodes 414-5. 


Subversive groups 
DuGuid 2103-4; Lawlor 2103-4 (Chair- 


man). 


Subways 
K. Foley 1691-2. 


Suicides 


Breaugh 1847; M. Campbell 268-9; 
Cotnam 1847, 1850, 1896-9; Hughes 
588-9; Hutchison 269; Sandeman 1895-7; 
Stong 585, 588. 


Sulphur dioxide 
Fry 3621; Shenfeld 3631; Wildman 3621. 


Sunday/holiday observance 


Bullbrook 1708; Gregory 1710; Kennedy 
1710-2; MacBeth 1703-12; B. Newman 


1706; Norton 1708-9; Peterson 1711; Roy 
1703-6, 1711; Singer 1709-10. 


Supermarkets/chain stores 


Handleman 723-35; MacDonald 722-6, 
1784-6, 2029-32; W. Newman 1802, 
2031-3, 2038-9; Wildman 2038-9. 


Surveys, geological 
Pye 2655-6; Reynolds 2658. 


Surveys, road 
Code 2381-2; Wildman 2381-2. 


Swimming pools 


Lawlor 2699-700 (Chairman) ; McMurtry 
2699-700. 


Syncrude Canada Ltd. 


Button 3313; Gigantes 3236-7, 3243-4; 
Lamb 3248; Timbrell 3238-9, 3243-4, 
3247; Williams 3247. 


Tabled documents 


OHC 1134-5, 1219-20; Oil development/ 
pricing statements 3237. 


Tar sands 


Button 3313; Gigantes 3243; Timbrell 
3241, 3243-4. 


Tariffs /duties 


C. Bennett 3358, 3420; Garland 3421; 
Haggerty 3467; W. Newman 1783; Samis 
3421. 


Task force, criminal justice 


Breaugh 283-5; M. Campbell 285; 
Hutchison 284-5. 


Task force, policing 


MacBeth 1631, 1656; Russell 1665; Singer 
1641. 


Task force, timber revenue 
Bernier 2184, 2243. 


Tax credits/rebates 


Bounsall 317-9; Bryden 321; M. Campbell 
316-7; B. Newman 315-6; Roy 314-5; 
SeeieR: 1193; Scrivener 1193; Wishart 
314-7. 


Tax, farm 


MacDonald 1940-2; W. Newman 1940-2, 
1998; Riddell 61-2, 1998. 


Tax, land speculation 
Crosbie 700; Williams 700. 
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Tax, land transfer 


GC. Bennett 3366, 3401-2; T. J. Dillon 1336; 
Kerrio 3401-2; Lawlor 1336-7 (Chairman). 


Tax, production equipment 


C. Bennett 3393; Fleck 3393-4; Williams 
3393, 


Tax relief, farmers 


MacDonald 1865; W. Newman 72-4, 1865; 
F. Young 72-4. 


Tax, sales 
Handleman 673-4; Reed 671. 


Teachers’ superannuation fund 
Bentley 793; Sweeney 793. 


Teachers, training-school 


Breaugh 425; G. H. Carter 430-1; Mackey 
425, 594-5; Moffatt 422-3; Sandeman 
591-2, 595; Schaefer 423-4; J. R. Smith 
422-3; Stong 217-8, 430-1. 


Technology 


C. Bennett 3394; W. Newman 1802-3; 
Williams 3394. 


Telecopiers 


aeue 1197-8; Scrivener 1198; Towers 


Telephone service 

Angus 1195-8; Breithaupt 336-8; Bryden 
1097-8; Bullbrook 123; Davison 1194; 
Deans 124, 336-42; Drea 336-42, 1198- 
201; Fleming 123, 125; Mancini 124; 
McCague 338-9; Miggiani 124; Morrow 
331-2, 336, 338; Riddell 337; Russell 
tenets Scrivener 1097-8, 1194-8; Swart 


Temporary absence programme 
Breaugh 225; Hug 222. 


Tenants’ associations/groups 


Cassidy 819-20, 1135-6, 1145-52, 1248-51; 
Rhodes 1133-4, 1246-50. 


Tenants’ associations/groups 
Riggs 819-20; Williams 1244-8. 


Tenants, OHC 
M. Campbell 1235; Cassidy 232-5, 243, 
1135-6, 1143-58, 1281-2; Crosbie 1222-3; 
Hall 1222-9; Rhodes 243, 1132-4, 1220-3, 
1229-53, 1281; Riggs 1228-9; Williams 
1238-48. 


Tendering 
Davison 985-6; Thatcher 985-6. 


Tendering, construction 
Drea 576-7; Thatcher 576. 


Tendering, government services 
Davison 990-1; Scrivener 523-4, 526-7, 
990-1; Shore 523-5; Silver 527; Thatcher 
524-5, 547, 990-1. 


Tendering, OHC 


Cassidy 1282; Kerrio 1161-2; Rhodes 
1282; Riggs 1282. 


Termites 


Gaunt 3568-9; Kerr 3568-9; Williams 
3569; D. Wilson 3569. 


Textile industry 


C. Bennett 3385, 3419-22; Garland 3421; 
Haggerty 3385. 


Third world 


C. Bennett 3381, 3419-21; Laughren 2629; 
MacDonald 1855-6; B. Newman 3381; 
W. Newman 1855-6. 


Timbertown 
GC. Bennett 3442; R. S. Smith 3442. 


Tips/ gratuities 
C. Bennett 3436-7, 3439-40; di Santo 
9810-1; Mackenzie 3439; Stephenson 
2810-1. 


Tolls 


Gilbert 1377; Snow 1377-8; Williams 
1377-8. 


Toronto Transit Commission 


Bryden 1607-8; G. H. Johnston 1607-8; 
Snow 1607-8. 


Tourist attractions 
C. Bennett 3426; Boyer 3442-3; Samis 
3435-6; Sargent 1596-70; R. S. Smith 
3449-3: Snow 1596-7; Wildman 1596. 


Tourist industry 
C. Bennett 3333-4, 3369, 3433-47; Boyer 
3435, 3439-41; Eakins 3348-50, 3434-5; 
Kerrio 445-7; Mackenzie 3440; Wildman 
3432-4. 


Tourist information/reception 


centres 
C. Bennett 3334; N. R. Radford 3386. 


Townsend project 
Cassidy 681, 685; Dunne 846, 848 ; 
Haggerty 847; Hall 682; Hodgson 1870-1; 
Makarchuk 681-4, 845-8; W. Newman 
1872; Nixon 1870-2; Rhodes 681-2, 847; 
Snell 681, 683; Wronski 682, 684. 
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Townsites, new 


Cassidy 685; Makarchuk 685-6, 847; 
Rhodes 683, 685-6, 847; Williams 682-3, 
687. 


Trade fairs 


C. Bennett 3394-5; Williams 3394-5; York 
3395. 


Trade missions/oflices 


C. Bennett 3333-4, 3428; G. I. Miller 
3428; York 3429. 


Trafic flow 
Gartner 2179-80; Kennedy 2179-80. 


Trafhe/parking violations 


Callaghan 2395-7; Lawlor 2397; 
McMurtry 2395; Roy 2395. 


Trails /council 
Bain 2542-3; Bernier 2542. 


Training centres/schools, 
correctional 
E. E. Adams 2131; Breaugh 425-6; 
M. Campbell 278-9; G. H. Carter 272-6, 
426, 430, 604, 609-10; Davidson 272-3; 
Mackey 593-4; Maloney 1486; Moffatt 
276, 593-4; Sandeman 270-1, 590-1; 
Sinclair 3115; J. R. Smith 270-3, 276-9, 
425-6, 592, 603-5; G. R. Thompson 605; 
Warner 603-5. 


Transit, public 


Bryden 1607-10; Deans 255-6, 259; 
Gilbert 1608-9; Hall 256-7; W. T. Howard 
1601-2; Philip 33-4, 1350-1, 1353, 1601; 
Rhodes 257, 259; Sargent 1614-7; Snow 
34-5, 1357-8, 1601, 1608-9, 1691, 1693. 


Transportation 
Philip 33-4; Reid 34. 


Transportation, aged /handicapped 


Gilbert 1694; G. H. Johnston 1694; 
Laughren 1694-5; Snow 1694-5. 


Transportation development 
corporation 


Bryden 1678, 1684-6; Cunningham 1688- 
93; K. Foley 1678-88; Givens 1680-3; 
Nixon 1680-5; Philip 1351; Reid 1370-1; 
Snow 1358, 1370-1, 1677, 1689-93. 


Transportation facilities /costs 
Forster 1034; Godfrey 1034. 


Transportation fares 
Ruston 1603; Snow 1603-4. 


Transportation, farm products 
Spence 1462-3; Wildman 1466. 


Transportation, hazardous products 


Haggerty 1832; Kendall 1832; MacBeth 
1832-3. 


Transportation, intermediate 
capacity 
Snow 1689. 


Transportation, light rail 
Philip 1353-4. 


Transportation planning/studies 


M. Campbell 1364-5; Dukszta 1621-3; 
Gigantes 839-40; Gilbert 1600, 1621-4; 
Givens 1451, 1676; Godfrey 1452-6; 

W. T. Howard 1600-5; G. H. Johnston 
1453, 1455, 1467, 1599-601, 1610, 1621; 
J. Johnson 1676; Lane 1676; McClellan 
1623; Philip 1350-5, 1599-600; Reid 
1363-4; Rhodes 839-40; Ruston 1620-1; 
Snow 1359, 1361-2, 1364-5, 1451-5, 1600, 
1619, 1622-6, 1674; Williams 1626, 1674-5; 
Yakabuski 1676-7. 


Travel agencies 


Angus 887-91, 983-5; Bryden 891-2; Drea 
881-9, 892-5; Handleman 674, 878-96; 
Kennedy 896; Lawlor 879-80 (Chairman), 
885-6 (Chairman) :Reed 672, 878-87; 
Weinstein 890-1, 894. 


Trials, court 
Cassidy 2105-6, 2110-1; MacBeth 2110. 


Tribunals, statutory 


Callaghan 2972-3, 2975; Lawlor 2977; 
McMurtry 2973-5; Roy 2971-6. 


Trucking industry 


R. H. Humphries 1725; G. I. Miller 1725; 
Snow 1355, 1619-20, 1717-8, 1725; Stokes 
799-800; Summerley 1717-9; Wildman 
1717-9; Ziemba 1618-20. 


Trust/loan companies 
Grossman 859-60; M. A. Thompson 859- 
61. 


Tunnels /underpasses 
Snow 48-9; Swart 48-9. 


Unemployables 
Bounsall 2806-7 ; Stephenson 2807. 


Unemployment/layoffs 


Armstrong 2950-7; Bain 1522-3, 1525-6; 
Clifford 1525-32; Gilbert 1529; Godfrey 
2948-50; Laughren 2950-2; Reed 2839-40; 
Sandeman 2944-5, 3404-5, 3407; R. S. 
Smith 1525-6, 1529-31; Snow 1525-6; 
Stephenson 2839-40, 2948-9, 2952; 
Wildman 3481. 
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Union certification 
Bounsall 2760, 2873-4; Mancini 2886. 


Union halls 
G. I. Miller 3009; Stephenson 3009. 


Union, maintenance workers 


M. Campbell 979-82; McClellan 978; 
Scrivener 978, 981-3. 


Unions 


Armstrong 2821, 2828-9; Bernier 2261; 
Germa 2834-5, 2838-9; Haggerty 2261; 
McClellan 2261; Stephenson 2821, 2828, 
2838-9; Williams 2820-2, 2827-9. 


Upper Canada Village 


Ferrier 2423-4; Rollins 2421; Sloan 
2421-5. 


Urban renewal 


J. F. Brown 1021-2, 1024-5; Cassidy 
1021-2; Hall 1022-3; Makarchuk 1023-5; 
Rhodes 1021-5. 


Vandalism/rowdyism 


Breaugh 1662-3; Drea 2429; MacBeth 
1661-4; McCague 1663-4; Russell 1663-4; 
Singer 1645, 1661-3; Sloan 2429. 


Vending machines 
Davison 986; Thatcher 986. 


Venture capital/fund 


Bryden 743-4; Handleman 743-5; Roy 
744. 


Veterinarians /services 


R. G. Bennett 2044; McDermid 2042-4; 
McKessock 2044, 2047-8; W. Newman 
2042-3, 2047-8; Riddell 2042-3. 


Vic Tanny 


Handleman 963-4, 966-71, 1042-5; 
Mitchell 967-71, 1043-4; Moffatt 966-8, 
1043; Molyneux 967-8, 971, 1042; 

B. Newman 970-1; Renwick 969-70, 
1041-3; Shore 1043-4; J. K. Young 968. 


Vigilante groups 
Breaugh 1639; Singer 1644-5. 


Viking Homes 


G. H. Carter 605; Samler 606; J. R. Smith 
605. 


Violence, sports 
Lawlor 2225; McMurtry 2224-5. 


Violence, television/movies 
Handleman 1327; Roy 1327; Sims 1327-8. 


Vital statistics 


Handleman 1383-4; H. F. Humphries 
1383, 1385; Lawlor 1384 (Chairman) ; 
fetes 1383; Renwick 1383-5; Sandeman 


Vocational trades/training 


C. Bennett 3362-3; Hug 491; Hutchison 
510; Pahapill 592-3; Sandeman 591; 
Singer 491-3. 


Volunteer organizations 


Breaugh 1750-2; MacBeth 1750-1; 
F. L. Wilson 1751-3. 


Voters lists 
Hilton 2977; Singer 2977. 


Wage, minimum 
Bounsall 2761; Bullbrook 2762; Cassidy 


1157; di Santo 2810-1; McClellan 975-8; 
Scrivener 976-81; Stephenson 2810-1. 


Wage parity 
Bounsall 2754-5. 


Wasges/salaries 


C. Bennett 3436-7; Breaugh 1639, 1655; 
Breithaupt 101-3; Gow 1665; Hall 1223-4; 
MacBeth 1655, 1664; Martel 101-4; 
McCague 104; Miggiani 103-4; Rhodes 
1223-4; Riggs 1223-4; Samis 3436-7; 
Sandeman 1665; J. Scott 3028; Singer 
1645; Skolnik 2843, 3028-9; Thatcher 977. 


Warble fly control 


R. G. Bennett 1885; W. Newman 1885; 
Riddell 1885. 


Warranties/ guarantees 


Handleman 949-51, 958-9; Reed 949-51; 
Singer 958-9. 


Warranties, housing 
Bryden 897; Ciemiega 898; Drea 900-1; 
Handleman 897-9, 1172; Kennedy 900; 
Moffatt 668, 897-8; Reed 947-8; Renwick 
1172; 


Waste disposal/management 


Biggs 3606-9; Gaunt 3502-4, 3655; 
Gigantes 3606-10, 3615-6; Godfrey 
3498-501, 3616, 3628-30; Kerr 3509-10, 
3542-5, 3606-10, 3615-6, 3628-9, 3655-75; 
McIntyre 3608-9, 3615-6; McKessock 
3670-5; G. I. Miller 3542-5; Turner 
3628-9; Williams 3514-5, 3675-82. 


Waste as fuel 
Kerr 3672, 3680-1; McKessock 3672; 
Williams 3677, 3681-2; W. Williamson 
3672. 
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Waste, industrial /liquid 


Caplice 3586; Gaunt 3505-6, 3655; 
Godfrey 3500, 3513, 3526-7, 3628-30; 
Kennedy 3600-6; Kerr 3497, 3510-1, 3513, 
3526-7, 3542-5, 3585-6, 3601-6; 
Macfarlane 3649; McTavish 3585-6, 3595; 
G. I. Miller 3542-5; Ruston 3585-6; 
Turner 3628-9. 


Waste, nuclear 


Biggs 3606-9; Gaunt 3189, 3192; Gigantes 
3606-10; A. C. Johnson 3190-3; Kerr 
3606-10; McIntyre 3608-9, 3615; Sargent 
3190-1. 


Waste, rail-haul 
Kerr 3679; Williams 3676. 


Waste recycling 


Bernier 2735; Caplice 3625; Gaunt 3502-6, 
3513-4, 3531; Godfrey 3501, 3625, 3661, 
3666-8; Haggerty 2723-4; Herridge 
2735-6; Higgin 3146-7; Kerr 3497-8, 
3509-13, 3543-5, 3625, 3667-8, 3671-2; 
Lockwood 2724-6; McKessock 3671 ; 

G. I. Miller 3543-5; Reed 3146; Timbrell 
3146; Turner 3543, 3545; Williams 3677, 
3681-2; W. Williamson 3661, 3666-8. 


Waste reduction/compaction 


Godfrey 3501, 3666; Kerr 3511-2, 3545, 
3665-7, 3671; G. I. Miller 3545; Turner 
3545. 


Water levels, Great Lakes 
Giles 2364-5; Haggerty 2317-8, 2364-5. 


Water levels, inland 


Ferrier 2319; Irizawa 2325; Panting 
2304-5; Reed 2324-5; Stokes 2304-5. 


Water rates 


Fleck 3414; Garland 3414; Godfrey 
3413-4. 


Water/services 
Bain 90-2, 3538, 3656-9, 3669; Barr 
3646-7; P. Foley 3578, 3654; Gaunt 86-7, 
3653-5; Godfrey 84-6, 3578-9; Haggerty 
3587-8; Irvine 3478; Kerr 83-4, 88-96, 
3497, 3538, 3587-8, 3622, 3630, 3646, 
3654-5, 3669-70; McCague 3646-7 ; 
SOO LaME 3489; Sharpe 3669; Wildman 


Water, storm 


Forster 1030, 1103; Godfrey 1030, 1103; 
Hall 1124; Rhodes 1124. 


Water treatment 
Kerrio 1018-9. 


Waterfront development 
Bernier 2484-6; Giles 2485; Haggerty 


2484-6; Peacock 2463, 2467-9, 2485; 
Williams 2467-9. 


Welfare recipients 


M. Campbell 1234; Rhodes 1234, 1246-7; 
Williams 1246. 


Wetlands 


Eakins 2325-6; Foster 2480-1; Giles 2326; 
Ruston 2480-1. 


Whitedog reserve 


Breaugh 2164-6; Gartner 2162, 2164; 
S. Lewis 2162-6; MacBeth 2162-6; 
MacGarva 2163-4, 2166. 


Wild rice 


Bernier 2313-5, 2380-1, 2432-3; Foulds 
2315; Herridge 2313, 2380-1; McClellan 
2313-5, 2379-81; W. Newman 2035, 2037; 
Reid 2431-2. 


Wildlife /management 


Bernier 2576-7, 2595-6, 2673; J. Johnson 
1948-9; Lane 2254-5; Lockwood 2673; 
Makarchuk 2273-4; W. Newman 1948-9; 
Stokes 2573-5. 


Witnesses, court 


M. Campbell 2931; Greenwood 2358; 
McMurtry 2353, 2358-9, 2931; Moffatt 
2358-9; Roy 2352-3. 


Wives, separated /deserted 


A. G. Campbell 2496; Sandeman 2493-4, 
2496. 


Women/ girls 


G. W. Adams 2895; M. Campbell 266; 
Handleman 811-2; Sandeman 811-2, 2894; 
J. R. Smith 266. 


Women’s advisor 
Handleman 732-3; Sandeman 732-3. 


Women’s equal opportunity 


programme 
Breaugh 1840; Kendall 1840. 


Women’s rights 
Stephenson 2752-3, 2769-70. 


Workers, casual/temporary 


McLoughlin 2926; McMurtry 2926; Roy 
2920. 


Workers, child care 
G. W. Adams 3034; McClellan 3033. 


Workers, constituency office 


Auld 149-50, 153-4, 157-60; Bounsall 
134-8; Breithaupt 138; M. Campbell 159; 
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Cassidy 127-8, 141-4, 149, 154, 158; Deans 
124, 128-9, 142, 145; Fleming 123, 125-6, 
129-30, 153-5; Laughren 144-5; 
MacDonald 140-4, 154-5, 158-9; Martel 
149-55, 157-60; Miggiani 124; Morrow 
141-2; Shore 124, 151, 159; Snow 152-3, 
159; Swart 122-3; Welch 142-3. 


Workers, construction 
di Santo 2993-4, 2996. 


Workers, contract, government 


E. E. Adams 2135; Bernier 2288-90; 
Bounsall 3026-7; Bryden 2290-1; Churchill 
2303-4; Foulds 2303; Goodman 2136; 
Mackenzie 3027; Maloney 3742; 

J. A. Mills 3742; Reynolds 2286-9 ; 
Sandeman 2135-6; R. S. Smith 2286-8; 
Spry 2291, 2303; Stephenson 3026-7 ; 
Stokes 2289; Wildman 2288-90. 


Workers’ demonstrations 
Bullbrook 2763-4. 


Workers, disabled /injured 


Bounsall 2805-6; M. Campbell 2718-9; 

di Santo 2805, 2809; Mackenzie 2843-4; 
Mancini 2808; McClellan 2830-3; 
Stephenson 2806-8, 2832, 2843-4; Webster 
2808. 


Workers, domestic 
Mackenzie 2845; Skolnik 2845. 


Workers, farm 


R. G. Bennett 1858-61; MacDonald 
1859-60; McKessock 1858-9, 1861; 
W. Newman 1858-61; Spence 1859. 


Workers, horticultural 
Bounsall 2872. 


Workers, Hydro 


Frame 3198; Gigantes 3235; Mancini 
3198-9; B. Newman 3234; Timbrell 3234. 


Workers, immigrant /ethnic 


Armstrong 3033; di Santo 2966, 2991-4; 
Husion 2992-6; McClellan 975-8, 2831, 
eee Stephenson 2966, 2991; Trelford 
2991. 


Workers, maintenance 


Armstrong 3033; M. Campbell 979-82 ; 
McClellan 20, 22, 288, 975-8, 3032-4; 
Scrivener 20, 976-81; Thatcher 977. 


Workers, maintenance, government 
McClellan 2831. 


Workers, migrant/seasonal 
R. G. Bennett 1860; Eaton 1861; 


R. M. Johnson 1864; MacDonald 1865; 
Riddell 1860-1; Spence 1865-6. 


Workers, mine 


Bernier 2643-4, 2653; Laughren 2638-9 ; 
yan 2644; Reid 2644; Wildman 
OLS: 


Workers, OHC 
Cassidy 1154-5. 


Workers, older 
Godfrey 2948-9. 


Workers, railway 


Bain 1523, 1528-9; Clifford 1525-31; 
R. S. Smith 1529-39; Wildman 1543. 


Workers, retired 
Bryden 21; Scrivener 21; Silver 21. 


Workers, teen-age/student 


R. G. Bennett 1863-4; Gaunt 1864; 

MacDonald 1863-4; Mackenzie 2845; 
McKessock 1863; G. I. Miller 1862-4; 
W. Newman 1862-8; Stephenson 2845. 


Workers, women 


Armstrong 2894; Biggs 3517; Blackadar 
3516-7; Bounsall 2895; Bryden 1271, 
9937-41, 3516-8; M. Campbell 979-82; 
Clarke 2892-3, 2939-42; Eastham 2896-9, 
2937-8; Grande 529; Gregory 528; 
Handleman 732-3; Kerr 3516-7; 
Sandeman 2893-4, 2896-9, 2942; 

F. N. Scott 1271; Scrivener 528-9, 980-2; 
Stephenson 2770, 2893-5, 2938-41 ; 

A. Taylor 528-30. 


Workmen’s compensation/board 


E. E. Adams 2125-6; Bounsall 2803-6 ; 
Breaugh 1841-2; M. Campbell 2718-9; 
Davison 521-2; di Santo 2805, 2809 ; 
Haggerty 1842, 2813-6; Laughren 2962-3; 
Lupusella 3017; MacBeth 1842; Maloney 
1484, 2124; McClellan 2829-31; Moffatt 
9116; Renwick 2124-6; Scrivener 547; 
Silver 521-2; Stephenson 2803-6, 2813-9, 
9832-3; Wildman 3013. 


Youth corps 


Bernier 2303; Foulds 2302-3; Reynolds 
9302-3; Spry 2302; Stokes 2303. 


Youth employment programmes 


G. W. Adams 2895; Bernier 2188-9; 
Sandeman 2894. 


Zoning /rezoning 
M. Campbell 458, 460-1; Cassidy 1013; 
Farrow 1013-4; Hall 456, 823-4; Rhodes 
459-60, 468; Wronski 823-4. 
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By Speakers 


Adams, E. E. 


(Office of the Ombudsman) 


Correctional institutions 2130-4. 
Hospitals, psychiatric/mental 2130-1. 
Ombudsman 2125-6, 2130-4. 


Training centres/schools, correctional 
2131: 


Workers, contract, government 2135. 
Workmen’s compensation/board 2125-6. 


Adams, G. W. 


(Ministry of Labour) 
Hours of work 3034. 


Women/girls 2895. 
Workers, child care 3034. 


Youth employment programmes 2895. 


Angus, I. 


(N.D.P., Fort William) 


Aged/senior citizens 3687. 
Burwash institution 566-7. 


Civil servants 1189. 

Collection agency, Government Services 
1080. 

Communications/services 1197-8. 

Consumer protection 887-91, 893-5. 


Development Corporation, Northern 
Ontario 3688-96, 3719-21. 


Development corporations, regional 3371, 


3718. 
Development, industrial 3396-7. 


Exports 3343. 


Farming, northern Ontario 1927-30. 
Films/industry 3398-400. 

Forest resources management 3345. 
Fringe benefits 1189-91. 


Incentives, industries 3346-7, 3371. 

Indian bands/people 925-6. 

Industries, Canadian owned/controlled 
3370-1, 3374-5. 


Industries, foreign/control 3340-2, 3373. 


Industries, service 3400-1. 

Insurance, crop 1931, 1949. 

Investment, foreign 3338-42, 3373. 
Investment missions, government 3337-9. 


Land acquisition, OHC 560. 

Land, recreational 3695. 

Land surplus/shortage 560. 
Loans/grants, Indian groups 925-6. 
Loans/grants, industries 3718-21. 


Members’/ministers’ facilities 1089-95, 
1195-8. 

Ministers without portfolio, re 772-8, 
925-7, 

Motor vehicles, Ontario government 
1084-5. 


OHIP premiums 1189. 
Ontario Place 3687. 


Parks, industrial 3371. 

Pollution index/monitoring 3617-9. 
Postal service 1087-9. 
Printers/printing 1078. 
Pulp/paper companies 3617-9. 
Purchasing, central 993-5. 
Purchasing, government 993-5. 


Research, industrial 3340. 


Sewage treatment 1016. 
Sports/athletics 3691. 
Sports facilities 3688-97. 
Subsidiaries 3374-5. 


Telecopiers 1197-8. 
Telephone service 1195-8. 
Travel agencies 887-91, 893-5. 


Armstrong, P. E. 
(Ministry of Labour) 


Arbitration/boards 2883. 


Collective bargaining 2878-9. 
Conciliation/mediation 2887-8. 
Contractors, sub-trade 2834. 


Disclosure, public/financial 2821, 2828-9. 


Employers 2838. 
Employment programmes 2946. 


Falconbridge Nickel Co. 2950-1. 
Fines/sentences 2838. 


Hours of work 3031-2. 


Industrial democracy 2812, 2879. 
Industries, shutdown 2945. 


Strikes/lockouts 2879. 


Unemployment/layoffs 2950-1. 
Unions 2821, 2828-9. 


Workers, immigrant/ethnic 3033. 
Workers, maintenance 3033. 
Workers, women 2894. 
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Auld, Hon. J. A. C. 
(P.C., Leeds) 


Constituency offices 178-9. 


Members’/ministers’ facilities 161, 169-70. 


Workers, constituency office 149-50, 153-4, 


157-60. 


Bain, R. 
(N.D.P., Timiskaming) 


Airports/airstrips 1560. 
Asbestos/asbestosis 2663-6. 


County/township affairs 1938-40. 


Decentralization/centralization, 
government 2265-9. 

Districts, Natural Resources 2272-3. 

Drainage 1938-40. 


Environmental assessment/impact 90-2. 
Exploration, mineral 2255-6, 2661. 


Gold mining assistance 2660-3. 
Gowganda 2273. 


Health hazards 90-1, 3538-40. 
Health, occupational 2663-6. 


Indian land claims 2382-4. 
Industries, secondary 2540. 


Loans/grants, pollution abatement 91-2. 


Unemployment/layoffs 1522-3, 1525-6. 


Water/services 90-2, 3538, 3656-9, 3669. 
Workers, railway 1523, 1528-9. 


Barred: 


(Ministry of Environment) 


Pollution, water 3634. 


Sewage treatment 3648. 
Sewerage 3634. 


Water/services 3646-7. 


Bateman, J. 


(Office of Solicitor General) 
Fire prevention/protection 1835-6. 
Hazardous products 1833-4, 1837. 
Inspection, fire 1836. 

Lightning rods 1843-4. 


Bell, E. D. 


Mercury poisoning 2578-9, 3463-4, 3540-2. 


Mine recording offices 2255-6, 2265-7, 
3462. 

Minerals/ores 2659-60. 

Mines, abandoned/shutdown 3540-1. 

Mines/mining 2659-60. 

Mining claims/rights 2467. 

Municipalities, northern 3462-5. 


Natural resources/management 2255-6. 


(Office of Solicitor General) 


Drug trafficking 2067. 
Judges, provincial/county/district 2072. 
Morand commission 2073. 


Police commission, Ontario 2062. 

Police commissions, municipal/regional 
2072-3, 2078. 

Police complaint/bureaus 2073. 

Police conduct 2078. 


Bennett, Hon. C. 


Natural Resources personnel 2255, 2265-7. 


NorOntair 1560, 1582-4. 
Northern Affairs officers/offices 2299-301 


Ontario Northland Railway/Commission 
1522-7. 


Pensions/plans 1524, 1528-9. 
Pollution, air 93. 
Predator control 1946-7. 


Railway freight service 1523, 1527. 
Regional government 3464. 

Resources Development policy 3461-6. 
Retirement 1529. 


Septic/holding tanks 90. 

Sewage disposal 3538-40, 3653, 3656-9. 
Sewage treatment 91-2, 3656-9. 
Sewerage 90-2. 

Suburbanization 414. 


Trails/council 2542-3, 


ar 


(P.C., Ottawa South) 


Aged/senior citizens 3687-8. 
Automotive trade agreement 3378-81. 


Banks/banking 3358, 3375. 
Businesses, small 3335. 
Buy Canadian policy 3402-3. 


Campsites/camping 3438. 


Decentralization, industry 3406-7. 

Development Corporation, Eastern Ontario 
3714-8, 3726-9, 3731. 

Development Corporation, Northern 
Ontario 3688-96, 3698-9, 3707-10. 

Development Corporation, Ontario 3703-5, 
3726-37. 

Development corporations, regional 3335, 
3361, 3363-4, 3367-9, 3371. 

Development, industrial 3356-69, 3375-7, 
3406-15, 3419-32. 


Employment 3359, 3363. 
Equal pay for women 3448. 


Exhibits 3395. 
Exports 3360-1, 3380-1. 


Farm vacation hosting 3441-2. 
Films/industry 3333, 3398-400, 3422-6. 


General Motors Corp. 3413. 
Golf courses/fees 3365. 


Highway rest areas 3443-4. 
Hotels/motels 3447. 


Incentives, industries 3406, 3409. 

Incentives, small businesses 3362, 3364. 

Industries, Canadian owned/controlled 
3370-1, 3373. 

Industries, foreign/control 3335, 3359, 
3370, 3373-4. 

Industries, relocation of 3382-3, 3407. 

Industries, secondary 3367-8. 

Industries, shutdown 3431-2. 

Interest/rates 3384-6. 

Investment, Canadian 3357, 3363, 3375-6. 

Investment, foreign 3355-9, 3367, 3374, 
3392-3, 3401-2. 

Investment missions, government 3336, 


3366, 3370. 


Land, recreational 3696-7. 

Loans/grants, industries 3361-4, 3367-8, 
3372, 3384-6, 3410-1, 3704-10, 3721, 
3724-5, 3730-7. 

Loans/grants, municipalities 3372. 

Loans/grants, pollution abatement 3705. 

Loans/grants, small business 3700-3, 3725. 

Loans/grants, sports facilities 3688-96. 

Loans/grants, tourist operators 3364, 3385, 
3698-701. 


Minaki Lodge 3364-5. 
Motor vehicle/parts industry 3336, 3379- 
81. 


Oil/gasoline prices 3433-4. 
Ontario Place 3335-6, 3687-8. 


Parks, industrial 3361-2, 3371, 3383, 
3408-9, 3412, 3422, 3427. 

Parks, provincial 3438. 

Pollution, Great Lakes system 3430. 


Railways 3382-3. 
Research Foundation 3336, 3430. 
Road signs/traffic lights 3437-8. 


Sports/athletics 3447, 3691-7. 
Sports facilities 3688-97. 
Students/graduates, university 3335. 
Subsidiaries 3374-5. 


Tariffs/duties 3358, 3420. 

Tax, land transfer 3366, 3401-2. 

Tax, production equipment 3393, 
Technology 3394. 

Textile industry 3385, 3419-22. 

Third world 3381, 3419-21. 
Timbertown 3442. 

Tips/gratuities 3436-7, 3439-40. 
Tourist attractions 3436. 

Tourist industry 3333-4, 3369, 3433-47. 


Tourist information/reception centres 
3334. 

Trade fairs 3394-5. 

Trade missions/offices 3333-4, 3428. 


Vocational trades/training 3362-3. 
Wages/salaries 3436-7. 


Bennett, R. G. 
(Agriculture and Food) 


Agricultural societies 1858. 
ARDA programme 1966-7. 


Farm machinery 2054. 

Farm structures 2051. 

Farming, northern Ontario 1927. 
Farms/farm lands 1996. 


Grants, agricultural groups 1857. 
Housing, farm/mine labour 1862. 


Imports, food 2037. 
Insurance, crop 1879, 1931. 


Leasing/leases 1996. 
Limestone 1933-4. 
Livestock 2044. 


Milk/dairy processors/products 2025. 
Milk quotas 2006-8, 2010-4. 
Museums, agricultural 2056-7. 


Research, agricultural 2051. 
Schools, agriculture 2045. 
Veterinarians/services 2044. 


Warble fly control 1885. 

Workers, farm 1858-61. 

Workers, migrant/seasonal 1860. 
Workers, teen-age/student 1863-4. 


Bentley, J. W. 
(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Pensions/plans 793-4. 


Teachers’ superannuation fund 793. 


Bernier, Hon. L. 
(P.C., Kenora) 


Aged/senior citizens 2428. 
Aircraft 2599-600. 
Airports/airstrips 2371-2. 
Amethysts 2280. 
Asbestos/asbestosis 2666. 


Beach properties/shorelines 2187-8, 2363, 
2376. 


Campsites/camping 2428, 2544. 
Con sand-gravel industry 2677-8. 
Conservation authorities 2187, 2457-71. 
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Conservation officers/game wardens 2576. 
Crown land 2389. 


Decentralization/centralization, 
government 2269. 
Docks 2306-7. 


Elora gorge 2459-60, 2484. 

Environmental assessment board 2247-9. 

Environmental assessment/impact 2270-1. 

Erosion/control 2187-8. 

Exploration, mineral 2186-7, 2244-5, 
2642-3, 2651-2, 2657. 

Explosions/bombings 2667. 


Fire equipment/vehicles 2367-70. 

Firefighters/firefighting 2367-70. 

Fish hatcheries 2597. 

Fish/management 2185-6, 2572-3, 2575-6, 
2583-91, 2598, 

Fishing, commercial 2260, 2581-2, 2599- 
602 


Fishing/hunting camps/operators 2433-4. 

Fishing, sport 2589. 

Flooding/control 2187-8, 2317-21, 2471-80. 

Forest fires 2185. 

Forest industries/products 2242, 2260-1, 
2671227130; 

Forest rangers, junior 2188-9, 2292-3. 

Forest regeneration/reforestation 2241, 
2243-4, 2259, 2674-5. 

Forest resources/management 2183-5, 
2239-49, 2258-61, 2672-7, 2682, 2724, 
2732-5, 2742-4. 


Gas wells 2379. 

Gold mining assistance 2660-3. 
Gowganda 2273. 

Grants, conservation/authorities 2321. 


Health, occupational 2643-4, 2653. 
Hunting/trapping 2577-8, 2595-6. 


Indian bands/people 2189, 2241, 2244, 
2259-60, 2372, 2676-7. 

Indian commercial enterprises 2260. 

Indian employment/unemployment 2282-4, 


Indian land claims 2382-4. 
Indian teachers/students 2188-9 
Indian workers 2260-1. 
Inspection, mining 2289-90. 


Land acquisition, conservation authorities 
2462-3, 2466-7, 2471-7. 

Land acquisition, Natural Resources 
2534-5, 2537-6. 

Land, recreational 2388-9, 2424. 

Land use permits 2385. 

Land use/planning 2306-7. 

Leasing/leases 2378. 

Licences, hunting/fishing 2431, 2590. 

moat grants, flood/erosion control 2482, 

Logging/lumbering 2742. 


Maps, flood plain 2479. 
Maps, lake survey 2576. 
Maps, topographical 2431. 
Mercury poisoning 2578-9. 
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Mine recording offices 2258, 2265. 
Mine rescue/competition 2654. 
Mines/mining 2186-7, 2653, 2660-3. 
Mining claims/rights 2467. 

Mining municipalities 2653-4. 
Ministers without portfolio, re 2260. . 
Mirex 2246, 2589. 


Natural resources/management 2183-9, 
2641-4. 

Natural Resources personnel 2241-2, 2251, 
2257-8, 2274-5, 2286-7. 


Offshore rights 2276-8. 


Parks commissions 2421-4, 2428, 2431-4. 
Parks, conservation authority 2472, 2487. 
Parks, national 2424. 

Parks, provincial 2188, 3523-6, 2538-41. 

Pits/quarries 2652-3. 

Prairie grass 2483-4. 

Publications, government 2280. 


Recreation/facilities 2462-3, 2470-1. 

Reed Paper Co. 2203, 2239-41, 2247-50, 
2732-4. 

Refineries/smelters 2306-7. 

Reservoirs, water 2461. 

Road allowances 2387-8. 

Roads, resources 2188, 2370-4. 


Safety, mine 2643-4. 
Sand/gravel 2187, 2677-8. 


Task force, timber revenue 2184, 2243. 
Trails/council 2542. 


Unions 2261. 


Waste recycling 2735. 

Waterfront development 2484-6. 

Wild rice 2313-5, 2380-1, 2432-3. 

bibeeeirediiagn sas SS 2576-7, 2595-6, 
2673. 

Workers, contract, government 2288-90. 

Workers, mine 2643-4, 2653. 


Youth corps 2303. 
Youth employment programmes 2188-9. 


Biggs, E. 


(Ministry of Environment) 


Arsenic/poisoning 3606. 

Environmental assessment/impact 3624. 

International Joint Commission 3599. 

Landfill 3664-5. 

Pollution index/monitoring 3552-3. 

Pollution, metal/chemical 3548, 3550, 
Dj0e, 

Waste disposal/management 3606-9. 


Waste, nuclear 3606-9. 
Workers, women 3517. 


Bird, 1; D: 


(Natural Resources) 


Algonquin Forestry Authority 2526-9. 


Forest industries/products 2530-1, 2534. 
Forest resources/management 2527-34. 


Foresters/forests division personnel 2527-8. 


Logging/lumbering 2526-9, 2534. 


Borosa, W. A. 


(Government Services) 
Hospitality fund 1205-9. 
Olympic games 1208-9. 
Souvenirs/gifts 1209. 


Bounsall, E. J. 


(N.D.P., Windsor-Sandwich) 


Advertising, political parties 304-5, 318. 
Bankruptcies 2761-2, 3024-5. 


Collective bargaining 2872-6, 2879, 3053-4. 


Commission, election expenses 302-6, 
317-9. 

Conciliation/mediation 2757. 

Constituency offices 134-6, 177-8. 

Construction industry 2761, 3028-9. 


Daycare/centres 2895. 
Discrimination, handicapped 3047. 


Employment standards/branch 3023, 3026. 


Employment, summer/student 3028-9. 
Employment termination/notice 3023-4. 
Equal pay for women 2758-9. 


Financing election campaigns 302-6. 
Grants, research 2809. 


Health, occupational 2759, 

Hours of work 2762, 3025-7. 

Human rights code/commission 2760, 
3047-50. 


Industrial democracy 2875-6. 
Inspection, health 3028-9. 
Inspection, safety 3028-9. 


Labour-management relations 2753-62. 
Labour Relations Board 3051. 
Landlord/tenant 1443-4. 


Medical transplants 2806-7. 
Members’/ministers’ facilities 162. 


Nurses, public health 2754-6. 


Political contributions 302-6, 317-9. 
Political parties/system 304-7. 


Review boards, rental 1443-4. 


Safety, occupational 2759, 
Severance pay 2761-2, 3023-4. 
Strikes/lockouts 2873-4. 


Tax credits/rebates 317-9. 


Unemployables 2806-7. 
Union certification 2760, 2873-4. 


Wage, minimum 2761. 

Wage parity 2754-5, 

Workers, constituency office 134-8. 
Workers, contract, government 3026-7. 
Workers, disabled/injured 2805-6. 
Workers, horticultural 2872. 

Workers, women 2895. 

Workmen’s compensation/board 2803-6. 


Boyer, F. J. 


(Industry and Tourism) 
Campsites/camping 3439. 
Farm vacation hosting 3441-2. 
Parks, provincial 3439. 

Road signs/traffic lights 3439. 


Tourist attractions 3442-3, 
Tourist industry 3435, 3439-41. 


Brannan, P. 


(Office of the Assembly) 


Hansard/reporting service 104. 


Breaugh, M. 
(N.D.P., Oshawa) 


Age, drinking 1392-3. 


Breathalyser 3060. 
Business practices 953-5. 
Businessmen/retail merchants 953. 


Children, disturbed/mentally ill 274-5. 
Children, problem 427-9. 

Children’s boarding/group homes 427-8. 
Children’s institutions 270, 273. 
Committee procedures 788-9, 1476, 1479. 
Computers 1769. 

Consumer protection 733-5, 952-5. 
Coroners/inquests 1845-9. 

Correctional institutions 426-7, 3067. 
Correctional officers 290-1, 424-7. 
Crime/criminals 1665, 1667-9. 

Crime, organized 1636, 1762-9. 

Crowd handling 1662-3. 


Detectives, private 1909-10. 
Detention centres, adult 3068. 


Elevators/lifts 1824. 
Emergency/first aid services 1841. 
Emergency measures 1749-52. 
Employment, ex-convicts 224-5. 
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Fire hazards 1391. 

Fire prevention/protection 1824-7. 
Firearms/control 1911-4. 
Firefighters/firefighting 1825, 1840-2. 
Fires, incendiary 1826. 

Forensic centre 1640, 1755-6. 

Fund raising/organizations 951-2. 


Government protective services 2170-1. 
Grants, emergency planning 1749-52. 
Grants, police 3062-3. 


Housing, condominium 1337-42. 


Indian police/policing 2164-6. 

Information services, government 438-40, 
3072-3. 

Inspection, fire 1824-5. 

Inspection, LLBO 1393-4. 

Insurance adjusters/claims 809-10. 

Insurance companies 809-10. 

Insurance, motor vehicle 806-11. 

Insurance rates/premiums 806-7. 


Jury, grand 425-6. 
Justice, administration of 3060-8, 3073, 
3077-8. 


Land registrars/registration 1337-42. 

Licences/permits, alcoholic beverages 
1393-5. 

Liens 953. 

Liquor/beer/wine outlets 1390-2. 

Lotteries/bingos 1335. 


Motor vehicle repossession 953-5. 
Noise levels/control 1390-1. 


Offenders, young 224-5. 
Olympic games 1915-6. 
Ombudsman 1476, 1479. 


Pathologists 1902. 

Police 1634-6, 3061-6, 3068. 

Police associations 1638, 1652-3. 

Police chases 1635-6, 1771-2. 

Police colleges 1640. 

Police commission, Ontario 1762-5. 

Police communications/facilities 1769-70. 

Police complaint/bureaus 1638. 

Police conduct 1638. 

Police intelligence 1762-5, 1769. 

Police, multicultural 1640. 

Police, municipal/regional 1636-7, 1648-9, 
1652-3, 3061-3, 3068. 

Police, provincial 1906-11, 1915-6. 

Police stations 1636-7. 

Police training/qualifications 1635, 1637, 
ole 1648-50, 1668-9, 1770-3, 1907, 

Police weapons 1755-6. 

Policing costs 1636, 3061-2. 


Radar 2178-9. 
Radiation, nuclear 1825-6. 
Research, correctional services 224-5. 


Security guards/agencies 1907-11. 
Speed limits 2178-9. 
Suicides 1847. 


Task force, criminal justice 283-5. 

Teachers, training-school 425. 

Temporary absence programme 225. 

Training centres/schools, correctional 
425-6. 


Vandalism/rowdyism 1662-3. 
Vigilante groups 1639. 
Volunteer organizations 1750-2. 


Wages/salaries 1639, 1655. 

Whitedog reserve 2164-6. 

Women’s equal opportunity programme 
1840. 

Workmen’s compensation/board 1841-2. 


Breithaupt, J. R. 


(L., Kitchener) 


Board, internal economy 333, 378, 381, 
383-5, 389-90, 393. 


Caucus 378, 393. 

Commission, election expenses 386. 

Constituency offices 101-3, 121-2, 127-31, 
133-9, 333, 336-8. 


Hansard/reporting service 387, 389. 
Libraries, legislative/ministry 385-6, 391. 


Members’/ministers’ facilities 101-3, 163-5. 
Members’/ministers’ indemnity/allowance 


338. 
Members’/ministers’ pensions 119-20. 


Pension adjustment programmes 119. 
Postal service 125, 135-6. 
Press clipping services 390-1. 


Research, legislative 393-4. 
Telephone service 336-8. 
Wages/salaries 101-3. 


Workers, constituency office 138. 


Brown, G. A. 
(Ministry of Labour) 


Discrimination, handicapped 3046-7. 


Human rights code/commission 3042, 
3046-7, 3049. 


Brown, J. F. 
(Ministry of Housing) 


Housing renewal programmes 1021-2, 
1024-5. 


Urban renewal 1021-2, 1024-5. 


Browne, G. 
(Government Services) 


Advisory services 641. 
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Buildings, Ontario government 557-8. Members’/ministers’ facilities 1097-9. 
‘ Mining companies 743-4. 
Leasing/leases 574-5, 629. Ministers without portfolio, re 621, 781-3. 
Motor vehicle accident claims fund 867. 
Brunelle, Hon. R. 


Nat R js 
(P.C., Cochrane North) atural Resources personnel 2290-1. 
Olympic games 1208. 
Bilingual services, government/courts Ombudsman personnel 3741-2. 
908-9. , ee: 
Bilingualism/biculturalism 755, 770-1. Parking facilities 1608-9. 
Pension adjustment programmes 21. 

Health care/services 770-2. Pesticides/herbicides 3522-3. 
Indian associations/organizations 912 FO ney ea 

1 ° Political ti t -8. 
Indian bands/people 754-5, 912-3, 925-6. oie eee ae Ses 
Indian housing 913. Postal service 1089. 
Loans/grants, Indian groups 913, 925. Recreation/facilities 2461-2. 


Ministers without portfolio, re 754-5, 770-2, Refrigeration/air conditioning 637. 
908-9, 912-3, 918, 925-6. Safety hazards 1066. 

Safety, pipeline 1066-7. 

Subsidies, political candidates 307-8. 

Subsidies, public transit 1607-10. 


Schools, French language 771. 


Bryden, M. Subsidies, road 1609-10. 

(N.D.P., Beaches-Woodbine) Dae oitaleobater so 1 

. Telephone service 1097-8. 
fe oat satrhe ee Toronto Transit Commission 1607-8. 
jee ; Transit, public 1607-10. 
Betting, offtrack 1175. Transportation development corporation 
1678, 1684-6. 
Charters, corporation 868-9. Travel agencies 891-2. 
Collecti G t Servi 
rf 039-3. gre param aa Venture capital/fund 743-4. 


Commission, election expenses 321. 


Committee procedures 1091. Warranties, housing 897. 


Workers, contract, government 2290-1. 


Gone niA EDN pene aia Worken treed 2 

eccrine saabete ant Workers, women 1271, 2937-41, 3516-8. 

Crown corporations/agencies 2938. : 

Daycare/centres 1214. Bullbrook, J. E. 

Environmental assessment/impact 3521-3. (a ba Sarnia) 

Equal pay for women 2937-41, 3516, 3518. 

Exploration, mineral 743-4. Age, retirement 1840. 

Financing election campaigns 307. Collective bargaining 2765-8. 

Forest rangers, junior 2293-4. Constituency offices 123. 
Construction industry 2765. 

Gas, natural, rates 3164-6, 3171-2. 

GO transit service 1607, 1610. . Equal pay for women 2762-3. 


Grants, home buyers 4, 16-7. 


Grants, horse breeders 1175. Forest rangers, junior 2302-5. 


Grants, recreational services 1082-3. Interest/rates 186. 

Handicapped/disabled persons 891-2. c lati 762-8. 

SE Ane oy RM ' : Labour-management relations 2 

Horseracing/racetracks 1174-5, 1183-4. Members’/ministers’ pensions 120. 

Hospitality fund 1207-8. Ministers without portfolio, re 551-3, 
| Housing 3-4, 16-7, 19. 615-7, 619-20, 624-6, 762-7. 


Indian women 2941. 

Insurance, fire 1201-2. 

Insurance, motor vehicle 1061, 1201-2. 
Insurance, public liability 1201-2. 


Nurses, public health 2766-7. 


Pension adjustment programmes 120. 


Land acquisition, conservation authorities Strikes/lockouts 2764. 

2461-3. Sunday/holiday observance 1708. 
Land acquisition, OHC 3. ; 
Leasing/leases 629, 637, 642. Telephone service 123. 
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Wage, minimum 2762. 
Workers’ demonstrations 2763-4. 


Burkus, J. 
(Ministry of Housing) 


Housing needs surveys 652, 657-8. 
Housing, rental 452-3. 
Housing, resource community 649-50. 


Land use/planning 649 . 


Burr, F. A. 
(N.D.P., Windsor-Riverside) 


Energy consumption 3179-83. 

Energy/management 3083-6. 

Energy, solar/wind 3084-6, 3098, 3101-2, 
3184-6. 


Heat pumps 3084-5, 3093. 

Hydro generating stations 3107-8. 
Hydro rates 3102-3, 3106-7. 
Mopeds 3186. 


Oil/gasoline shortage 3083-4. 
Burrell, R. 
(Agriculture and Food) 
Co-operatives 2017, 2019-20. 
Farm products marketing board 2019-22. 


Marketing, tobacco 2022. 


Button, H. F. 
(Ministry of Energy) 
Energy/management 3312. 


Gas, natural 3313-4. 


Oil/gas imports/exports 3313-4, 3320. 
Oil production 3239, 3312-4. 


Syncrude Canada Ltd. 3313. 
Tar sands 3313. 


Callaghan, F. W. 
(Office of Attorney General) 


Attorney general, re 2342-3, 2406-7. 
Bail/reform 2855. 


Contracts, government 2398-9. 

Court reporters 2860-1. 

Courts, appeal 2399-400, 2859-61. 

Crown attorneys 2714-5, 2786, 2789-92, 
2796-7, 2855-6. 

Crown law office 2707-8. 


Decentralization/centralization, government 
2708, 2714. 


Discrimination, racial 2621. 


Family/property law 2400-1. 
Fines/sentences 2395-7, 2401, 2404. 


Information services, court 2615-6. 


Judges, provincial/county/district 2854. 
Judges, supreme/high court 2559, 2854. 
Justice, administration of 2857-61. 
Justices of the peace 2787, 2912, 2920. 


Law foundation 2564. 
Lawyers, Ontario government 2398-9. 
Legal aid/clinics 2496-7, 2560-1. 


Plea bargaining/discussions 2230-1. 
Police brutality/harassment 2786-7. 
Pornography/obscenity 2234. 
Public trustee 2702-7. 


Rape 2795. 
Restitution by guilty 2404. 


Traffic/parking violations 2395-7. 
Tribunals, statutory 2972-3, 2975. 


Campbell, A. G. 


(Office of Attorney General) 
Civil servants 2401. 

Fines/sentences 2401, 2403, 2408. 
Justice, administration of 2405-7. 
Legal aid/clinics 2402, 2495-6. 
Restitution by guilty 2403-4. 

Wives, separated/deserted 2496. 


Campbell, M. 
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(L., St. George) 


Aged/senior citizens 463. 

Appeals to statutory tribunals 405. 
Architects/architecture 1237-8. 
Assessment, parking lots 457. 


Bail reform 2718. 

Bilingual services, government/courts 
908-9, 2612. 

Book/periodical distribution 2102. 


Children, abused/battered 2553, 3140. 

Children, custody of 2692. 

Children, disturbed/mentaly ill 268. 

Children, immigrant/ethnic 279-80. 

Children, problem 279-80, 1235-7, 3213-4. 

Children, sick/injured 3211. 

Children’s rights 2692-3. 

Citizen groups 3140-1. 

aon eeues agency, Government Services 

80. 

Commission, election expenses 932. 

Committee procedures 1091, 1475, 1477, 
1479, 1487, 1499, 1501-3, 1505. 


eS ee ee ee 


: 
; 
' 





Constituency offices 130-1, 151-3, 159, 
342-7. 


Contracts, government 979-82. 

Correctional officers 280. 

Courts, administration of 2930-1. 

Courts, juvenile/family 2553, 2558, 2693-5, 
3213-4. 

Criminal charges 2093. 

Crown attorneys 2714-5, 2792-3. 


DARE programme 266. 

Daycare/centres 529-30. 

Decentralization/centralization, government 
2714-5. 

Discrimination, racial 2620-1. 

Drug trafficking 2096-8. 


Electronic surveillance 2096-7, 2102-3. 
Environmental assessment/impact 848. 


Financing housing 458. 

Fire prevention/protection 1827-9, 1838. 
Firefighters/firefighting 1827-8, 1838. 
Fires, incendiary 1828-9. 


Government spending 2109. 
Guardian, official 2550-1, 2553, 2691-5. 


Hansard/reporting service 389. 
Highway/road planning 910. 
Horticultural services, government 982-5. 
Housing 457-66. ; 

Housing authorities 820. 

Housing Corporation, Ontario 1232-8. 
Housing Ministry personnel 406-7. 
Housing, OHC 1235. 

Housing shortage 457-60, 464. 


Income groups, low 1233-4. 
Indian bands/people 281-3. 
Indian court workers 2691. 
Information services, court 2615-6. 


Judges, juvenile/family court 278-81, 2558, 
2694-5. 
Jury fees 2931. 


Justice, administration of 3211-5. 
Justice secretariat/personnel 3140 
Justices of the peace 2925-6. 


Land acquisition, OHC 1233. 

Land developers 457-60. 

Land, serviced 465. 

Landlord/tenant 1435-9. 

Lawyers 3222. 

Legislature buildings 987-8. 

Libraries, legislative/ministry 385, 391-2. 
Licences/permits, alcoholic beverages 2105. 


Martin, Michael 2778-9. 

Members’/ministers’ facilities 165, 343-5, 
519, 987-8, 1090-2, 1095-8. 

Members’/ministers’ indemnity/allowance 
342-7. 

Ministers without portfolio, re 908-11. 

Mortgages, subsidized 464. 

Motor vehicles, Ontario government 1086. 

Municipal planning/studies 825-7. 


News media/periodicals 2690-1. 
Nursing homes 2701-2. 


[on 


Ombudsman 1475, 1477, 1479, 1499, 
1501-3, 1505. 


Parole/probation 279-80. 

Police youth bureau 2096-8. 
Political contributions 316-7. 
Pornography/obscenity 2102, 2234. 
Press clipping services 390. 
Printers/printing 1078-9. 

Public trustee 2701-2. 

Purchasing, government 992-3. 


Quakers 2718, 2778-9. 


Radiation, nuclear 1827. 

Rape 2793, 2796. 

Rent review officers 1437-9. 

Rent supplements/subsidies 405, 459. 
Review boards, rental 1439. 


Suicides 268-9. 


Task force, criminal justice 285. 

Tax credits/rebates 316-7. 

Tenants, OHC 1235. 

Training centres/schools, correctional 


278-9. 


Transportation planning/studies 1364-5. 


Union, maintenance workers 979-82. 
Unemployment/layoffs 1525-32. 


Welfare recipients 1234. 
Witnesses, court 2931. 
Women/girls 266. 

Workers, constituency office 159. 
Workers, disabled/injured 2718-9. 
Workers, maintenance 979-82. 
Workers, women 979-82. 


Workmen’s compensation/board 2718-9. 


Zoning/rezoning 458, 460-1. 


Caplice, D. P. 


(Ministry of Environment) 


Energy, steam 3531. 
Polychlorinated biphenyls 3627. 


Waste, industrial/liquid 3586. 
Waste recycling 3625. 


Carter, D. D. 
(Ministry of Labour) 


Collective bargaining 3053-4. 
Labour Relations Board 3052-4. 


Carter, G. H. 


(Correctional Services) 


After-care service, correctional 275. 


Children, problem 279, 428. 
Children’s boarding/group homes 279, 
427-8, 605, 607. 
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Children’s institutions 273-9. 
Correctional institutions 427-8. 
Correctional officers 280, 293, 427-8. 


Forestry camps/schools, correctional 277. 
Indian offenders 609-10. 

Jury, grand 426. 

Minorities/ethnic groups 608-10. 
Offenders, young 273-6, 609-10. 
Parole/probation 275, 280. 


Teachers, training-school 430-1. _ 
Training centres/schools, correctional 


272-6, 426, 430, 604, 609-10. 
Viking Homes 605. 


Cassidy, M. 


(N.D.P., Ottawa Centre) 


Aged/senior citizens 233, 237, 3687. 


Bribe charges 1144, 1280. 
Building codes/standards 655. 
Buildings, Ontario government 629-34. 


Committee, central lakeshore urban 
complex 1120-1. 

Community planning/programmes 687-8. 

Constituency offices 126-9. 


Development Corporation, Ontario 
3726-36. 
Deviant persons 2105-6, 2110-1. 


Family, single-parent 1229-30. 
Farms/farm lands 1011, 1121-2. 
Films/industry 680. 


HOME programme 232, 242-4, 1117-20, 
1143, 1289-92. 

Housing 191-202, 231-45. 

Housing Action programme 689-93, 
1116-20. 

Housing authorities 1148- 5271124021252. 
1279-82. 

Housing, condominium 1011-2. 

Housing, co-operative 238-9. 

Housing Corporation, Ontario 196-7, 


232-7, 819-21, 1135-6, 1141-58, 1280-3. 


Housing/land prices 200- T2525 940- 4, 
400-3, 655-6. 

Housing, low-cost 400-3. 

Housing Ministry personnel 686-7. 

Housing needs surveys 651-3. 

Housing, public 237-8, 1144-6, 1151-8. 

Housing renewal programmes 1021-2. 

Housing, rental 234-6, 1021-2, 1142-58, 
1230-1, 1251-4. 

Housing, resource community 649-50. 

Housing, senior citizens 1153, 1251-2. 

Housing starts 400. 


Impost fees 1014. 
Income groups, low 194-6, 199, 402, 
1116-9. 


Information services, government 679-81, 
685. 

Institute of Housing Management 1146, 
‘1149, 


Land developers 198-9, 244. 
Land holdings 1291. 

Land, serviced 241-2, 1015-6. 
Land use/planning 240-1, 649. 
Leasing/leases 628, 634-5. 
Loans/grants, industries 3726-36. 


Members’/ministers’ facilities 170-3, 
348-53. 

Members’/ministers’ indemnity/allowance 
347-8, 354-62. 

Mortgages, subsidized 1116-7, 1119-20. 

Municipal Board, Ontario 688-93. 

Municipal planning/studies 688-96. 


Ontario Place 3687. 


Pickering North project 681. 

Planning/development areas 197-8. 

Planning/development, Leeds-Grenville 
1010. 

Planning, housing 650-1. 

Police, provincial 2105-6, 2110-1. 

Pornography/obscenity 2110-1. 


Regional municipality, Ottawa-Carleton 
688-96. 

Rent/control 1157. 

Rent supplements/subsidies 234-5, 653-4, 
1282-3. 

Research, housing 647-50. 

Research, pollution/control 1015-6. 


Sewage treatment 694-5. 
Sewerage 693-4. 
Shelter/fuel allowance 653-5. 


Tenants’ associations/groups 819-20, 
1135-6, 1145-52, 1248-51. 

Tenants, OHC 232-5, 243, 1135-6, 
1143-58, 1281-2. 

Tendering, OHC 1282. 

Townsend project 681, 685. 

Townsites, new 685. 


Trials, court 2105-6, 2110-1. 

Urban renewal 1021-2. 

Wage, minimum 1157. 

Workers, constituency office 127-8, 141-4, 
149, 154, 158. 

Workers, OHC 1154-5. 


Zoning/rezoning 1013. 


Churchill, M. J. 


(Natural Resources) 


Pits/quarries 2430. 


Workers, contract, government 2303-4. 


Ciemiega, E. 
(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Consumer protection 898. 
Housing, substandard 898. 


Warranties, housing 898. 


Clarke, M. 
(Ministry of Labour) 
Daycare/centres 2942. 
Indian women 2941. 


Workers, women 2892-3, 2939-42. 


Cleaveley, W. G. 


(Natural Resources) 


Firefighters/firefighting 2326-34. 
Forest fires 2326-34. 


Railways 2334. 


Clendining, R. H. 
(Ministry of Energy) 
Exploration, oil/gas 3168. 
Gas, natural 3275. 


Cleverdon, R. K. 
(Ministry of Labour) 


Inspection, health 3009-10. 
Inspection, safety 2999-3002, 3009-10, 
3018. 


Public utilities commissions 3002. 


Safety, occupational 2966-7. 


Clifford, S. 
(Transportation and 
Communications) 


Air carriers, regional 1568-79, 1583-4. 


Bus passenger service 1542, 1545-6, 1551. 


Communications/services 1585-6. 
Ferries 1548-50. 
Freight/trucking rates 1547. 


NorOntair 1557, 1564, 1568-9, 1574, 
1583-6. 


Ontario Northland Railway/Commission 


1525-50. 


Pensions/plans 1532-6. 


Railway freight service 1526, 1548. 
Retirement 1529-31. 


Ship passenger service 1549-50. 
Workers, railway 1525-31. 


Cockburn, P. 
(Ministry of Environment) 
Grants, water/sewage facilities 3652-3. 
Loans/grants, municipalities 3636. 


Pollution abatement/equipment 3604. 
Pollution, metal/chemical 3573. 


Sewage disposal 3636. 


Conway, 9. 
(L., Renfrew North) 


ARDA programme 1952-6. 


Development Corporation, Eastern Ontario 


3711-8. 


Loans/grants, industries 3711-8. 
Logging/lumbering 1953. 


Members’/ministers’ facilities 160-9. 


Members’/ministers’ indemnity/allowance 


373-4. 
Milk/dairy processors/products 1952. 


Ombudsman 2122-4. 
Cooke, B. V. 
(Government Services) 


Discrimination, weight 531-2. 


Employment, civil service 530-3. 


Cotnam, H. B. 
(Office of Solicitor General) 


Abortions 1897. 
Accidents, household 1896-7. 
Autopsies/exhumations 1891-2. 


Children, abused/battered 1893-5, 1898. 


Coroners/inquests 1845-50, 1891-902. 
Firearms/control 1849. 

Indian bands/people 1893. 

Jury fees 1845. 

Mercury poisoning 1891-2. 

Suicides 1847, 1850, 1896-9. 
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Cox, J. P. ; 
(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Mortgages/companies 1045. 
Real estate brokers/salesmen 1045-6. 


Crosbie, D. A. 
(Ministry of Housing) 


Assessment/reassessment 456.. 


Community planning/programmes 687-8. 


Computers 456-7. 
Grants, home buyers 249-50. 


Housing Ministry personnel 406-9. 
Housing, rental 1222-3. 


Land subdivision 837. 
Loans/grants, municipalities 1125. 


Pollution, environmental 837. 
Sewerage 837. 

Tax, land speculation 700. 
Tenants, OHC 1222-3. 


Crown, H. F. 
(Agriculture and Food) 


Abattoirs/slaughterhouses 1955. 


ARDA programme 1953-5, 1993, 1998. 


Farms/farm lands 1993, 1998. 


Leasing/leases 1998. 
Logging/lumbering 1953. 


Cunningham, E. 
(L., Wentworth North) 


Advertising, political parties 327. 


Advertising/publicity, government 2425-6. 


Alcohol abuse/addiction 1390. 
Board, internal economy 387. 


Censorship, entertainment 1388-9. 
Courthouses/court facilities 573. 


Drivers, drinking/impaired 1390. 
Environmental assessment board 3633. 
Government Services personnel 548. 
Health hazards 3592-3, 3639-40. 
Hospitality fund 525. 

Housing approvals 447-50. 

Housing, luxury 447, 449. 


Krauss-Maffei 1687-91. 


Liquor/beer/wine outlets 1395-6. 
Liquor boards 1387-90. 

Loans/grants, municipalities 3635. 
Loans/grants, pollution abatement 3638. 


Ministers without portfolio, re 525, 621. 


Pinball machines 1387-90. 
Pollution, water 3634. 


Research, pollution/control 3592. 
Rural sprawl 449. 


Sewage disposal 3634. 

Sewage treatment 461, 3637-8. 
Sewerage 3634-5. 
Stadiums/arenas 572-3, 1396. 


Transportation development corporation 
1688-93. 


Davidson, M. 


(N.D.P., Cambridge) 


Training centres/schools, correctional 
2 


Davison, M. 


(N.D.P., Hamilton Centre) 


Accidents, occupational 3010-1. 
Advisory services 641. 
Auditor, provincial, re 533-4. 


Buildings, Ontario government 558-9, 
569-72, 632. 


Cheques, government 534. 

Civil servants 1191. 

Computers 533. 

Contractors 1458-9. 

Contracts, government 985-6, 1458-9. 


Discrimination, weight 531-2. 


Electrical wiring 986. 
Employment, civil service 530-2. 
Expressways 1471. 


Fringe benefits 1191. 


Health, occupational 1213-4, 3010-2. 

Horticultural services, government 558, 
569-71, 984-5. 

Hospitality fund 1204-7. 


Information services, government 990. 
Inspection, health 3009-10. 
Inspection, safety 3009-10. 
Insurance, fire 1202-3. 

Insurance, motor vehicle 1202-3. 
Insurance, public liability 1202-3. 


Land acquisition, government 555-7. 

Land acquisition, Government Services 
638-40, 991. 

Leasing /leases 627-8. 





Members’/ministers’ facilities 1194. 
Ministers without portfolio, re 539-43, 


548-52, 618, 621-2, 755-62, 774-5, 914-9. 


Parliamentary/legislative assistants 1373. 
Printers/printing 995-9. 
Purchasing, government 988-92. 


Refrigeration/air conditioning 637-8. 


Safety, occupational 3010-2. 
Security passes, government 535-7. 


Telephone service 1194. 
Tendering 985-6. 
Tendering, government services 990-1. 


Vending machines 986. 


Workmen’s compensation/board 521-2. 


Deans, I. 


(N.D.P., Wentworth) 


Board, internal economy 333-47, 372, 
376-8, 380-9, 392-3, 1503-4, 1510. 


Caucus 376-8, 381, 389, 392-3. 

Commision, election expenses 386. 

Committee procedures 1503-5, 1509-10. 

Constituency offices 122, 124-5, 128-33, 
135, 141, 332-42, 3750. 


Hansard/reporting service 386-7, 389, 
3747-8. 

Housing/land prices 255. 

Housing, OHC 255-6. 

Housing, substandard 260. 


Inspection, building 260-1. 
Land use/planning 258-9. 


Libraries, legislative/ministry 384-5, 391-2. 


Members’ /ministers’ facilities 343-5, 3748. 


Members’/ministers’ indemnity/allowance 
333-42, 388. 
Members’/ministers’ pensions 120. 


Office of Assembly 3747. 
Ombudsman 1503-5, 1509-10. 


Postal service 125. 
Press clipping services 390-1, 3748-9. 


Research, legislative 392-4. 


Telephone service 124, 336-42. 
Transit, public 255-6, 259. 


Workers, constituency office 124, 128-9, 
142, 145. 


Dillon, R. M. 


(Resources Development 
Secretariat) 


Grants, research 3472. 


Indian bands/people 3471. 
Mercury poisoning 3471. 


Dillon, T. J. 
(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Tax, land transfer 1336. 


di Santo, O. 
(N.D.P., Downsview) 


Accidents, occupational 3014. 
Discrimination, racial 3036-7. 
Fines/sentences 2997. 

Human rights code/commission 3036-7. 


Industrial democracy 2811-3. 
Information services, government 2991-2. 


Minorities/ethnic groups 3036-7. 
Pensions, disability 2810. 

Safety, occupational 2966, 2991-6. 
Tips/gratuities 2810-1. 


Wage, minimum 2810-1. 

Workers, construction 2993-4, 2996. 

Workers, disabled/injured 2805, 2809. 

Workers, immigrant/ethnic 2966, 2991-4. 

Workmen’s compensation/board 2805, 
2809. 


Downey, D. 
(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Landlord/tenant 1437-8. 
Review boards, rental 1409. 


Drea, F. 
(P.C., Scarborough Centre) 


Accidents, motor vehicle 1204. 
Alcohol abuse/addiction 2428-9. 
Appeals to statutory tribunals 1060. 


Bestline Products 1048-9. 
Betting, offtrack 1182. 
Bills, private, re 739. 
Board, internal economy 346-7, 380, 382-4. 


Censorship, films/videotapes 1321-2, 
1331-3. 

Commission, election expenses 306, 308-9, 
320-1, 386. 

Committee procedures 1430, 1442-3, 
1493-4, 1500-1, 1503, 1512-3. 

Constituency offices 176-9, 332-42. 

Construction/costs 575-7. 
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Consumer protection 881-9, 892-5. 
Courts, appeal 1058-60. 


Election/by-elections 309. 
Estimates, supplementary, re 1501. 
Expropriation 537. 


Farms/farm lands 538. 
Gambling 1181. 


Hansard/reporting services 386-7. 

Horse breeding 1182-3. 
Horseracing/racetracks 1181-2. 
Horticultural services, government 983-5. 
Hospitality fund 1206-7, 1210-2. 
Housing, substandard 901. 


Insurance, fire 1203-4. 
Insurance, motor vehicle 1203-4. 
Insurance, public liability 1203-4. 


Land acquisition, government 538. 
Land surplus/shortage 537. 
Libraries, legislative/ministry 384-5. 


Members’/ministers’ facilities 162-76, 
1198-201. 

Members’/ministers’ indemnity/allowance 
333-42. 

Ministers without portfolio, re 618-9, 
626-7, 916-7, 919-24. 


Ombudsman 1493-4, 1500-1, 1503, 1512-3. 


Parliamentary/legislative assistants 737-9. 


Political contributions 318-9. 

Political parties/system 308-9. 
Pornography/obscenity 1321-2, 1330-3. 
Pyramid sales 1048-9. 


Scrolls 1212. 
Security passes, government 536-7. 


Telephone service 336-42, 1198-201. 
Tendering, construction 576-7. 
Travel agencies 881-9, 892-5. 


Vandalism/rowdyism 2429, 
Warranties, housing 900-1. 


DuGuid, G. A. 


(Office of Solicitor General) 
Betting, offtrack 2100. 

Crime, organized 2094-5, 

Drug trafficking 2094-8. 

Electronic surveillance 2095-7, 2103-4, 


Liquor/beer/wine outlets 2104. 
Loansharks 2094, 2099-100, 


Police commission, Ontario 2098. 
Police intelligence 2094-6, 2098. 
Police, provincial 2094-6, 2098. 
Police youth bureau 2098. 
Pornography/obscenity 2102. 
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Subversive groups 2103-4. 


Dunne, A. N. 


(Ministry of Housing) 


Farms/farm lands 848. 
Townsend project 846, 848. 


Dukszta, J. 


(N.D.P., Parkdale) 
Highway 400 extension 1621-3. 


Transportation planning/studies 1621-3. 


Eakins, J. 


(L., Victoria-Haliburton) 


Development corporations, regional 3350. 
Development, industrial 3406. 


Golf courses/fees 3349. 
Investment, foreign 3349-50. 


Land, recreational 3696. 
Loans/grants, municipalities 3372. 
Loans/grants, small business 3701. 
Loans/grants, sports facilities 3697. 


Oil/gasoline prices 3434-5. 
Parks, industrial 3372. 

Sports facilities 3696-7. 

Tourist industry 3348-50, 3434-5. 
Wetlands 2325-6. 


Eastham, K. 


(Ministry of Labour) 


Crown corporations/agencies 2938. 
Equal pay for women 2937-8. 
Workers, women 2896-9, 2937-8. 


Eaton, R. G. 


(P.C., Middlesex) 
Agricultural representatives 1875. 
Exports, food 2036-7. 

Farm machinery 2049. 

Imports, food 2037. 

Marketing, fruit/vegetable 2021. 
Research, agricultural 2049. 


Workers, migrant/seasonal 1861. 


Eckel, L. H. 


(Natural Resources) 


Containers, returnable/non-returnable 
25 252545. 


Parks, provincial 2524-5. 


Edwards, L. H. 
(Office of Solicitor General) 


Administrative services, government 1712. 


Government spending 2109. 


Police arbitration commission 2076. 
Police cars 1702-3, 2108. 


Erskine, J. L. 


(Office of Solicitor General) 


Criminal charges 2093, 2173-4. 
Detectives, private 1909-10. 
Electronic surveillance 2103. 
Firearms/control 1911-4. 
Indian police/policing 2161. 


Licences/permits, alcoholic beverages 
2105. 


Motor vehicles, stolen 1917. 
Olympic games 1916. 


Parks, provincial 1988. 

Plea bargaining/discussions 2174. 

Police, bilingual 1971-4. 

Police cars 2107-8. 

Police/court records 2175. 

Police, municipal/regional 1980, 1983-4. 

Police, provincial 1907-11, 1962-3, 
1966-74, 1980-1, 1983-4, 1988. 

Police training/qualifications 1907, 1910, 
1962-3, 1969-71. 

Policing costs 1980-1, 1983-4. 


Security guards/agencies 1907-11. 
Speed limits 2178-9. 


Evans, D. A. 


(P.C., Simcoe Centre) 


Constituency offices 119. 
Grants, home buyers 8. 
Inspection, building 8. 


Members’/ministers’ pensions 119. 


Farrow, G. M. 


(Ministry of Housing) 
Farms/farm lands 1004, 1010-1. 


Greenbelts 698. 


Land severances 1011. 
Land subdivision 1006-7, 1009-10. 
Land use/planning 705-9, 1004-5, 1010. 


Municipal planning/studies 698, 705-9, 
1005-7, 1009-10. 


Planning/development, Leeds-Grenville 
1010. 


Regional municipality, Ottawa-Carleton 
698. 


Zoning/rezoning 1013-4. 


Ferrier, W. 


(N.D.P., Cochrane South) 


Campsites/camping 2423-4. 
Containers, returnable/non-returnable 
2524, 


Flooding/control 2319. 


Land use/planning 2375. 
Logging/lumbering 2524-6. 


Natural Resources personnel 2284-6. 
Northern Affairs officers/offices 2297. 


Parks commissions 2423-4. 
Parks, provincial 2523-6. 


Radio/television 2297. 
Upper Canada Village 2423-4. 
Water levels, inland 2319. 


Finlay, B. H. 


(Ministry of Energy) 


Energy, nuclear/atomic 3291-2. 
Energy, steam 3291-2. 


Hydro generating stations 3291-2. 


Fitch, M. 


(Ministry of Health) 
Health hazards 3592-3, 3604-5. 


Pollution index/monitoring 3592. 


Research, pollution/control 3592. 


Fleck, J. D. 
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(Industry and Tourism) 
Automotive trade agreement 3378-80. 
Development, industrial 3403-4. 


Loans/grants, industries 3410-2. 
Loans/grants, sports facilities 3690. 


Motor vehicle/parts industry 3380. 
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Research Foundation 3430. 
Tax, production equipment 3393-4. 
Water rates 3414. 


Fleming, R. J. 
(Office of the Assembly) 


Constituency offices 119-21, 123-6, 176-7, 
3750. 

Members’/ministers’ facilities 161, 163, 
168-9, 171-4, 3748. 


Postal service 125-6. 
Press clipping services 3748. 


Telephone service 123, 125. 
Workers, constituency office 123, 125-6, 
129-30, 153-5. 


Foley, K. 
(Transportation and 
Communications) 


Krauss-Maffei 1681. 
Subways 1691-2. 


Transportation development corporation 
1678-88. 


Foley, P. 


(Ministry of Environment) 


Polychlorinated biphenyls 3577-8. 
Water/services 3578, 3654. 


Forster, J. L. 


(Ministry of Housing) 

Flooding/control 1030. 

Highways/roads 1034. 

Municipal planning/studies 1103-4. 

Pickering North project 1026, 1028, 
1030-2, 1034-6, 1103-4. 

Planning, industrial 1030-1. 

Reservoirs, water 1030, 1103. 

Transportation facilities/costs 1034. 


Water, storm 1030, 1103. 


Foster, W. T. 


(Natural Resources) 


Conservation officers/game wardens 
2481-2. 


Districts, Natural Resources 2272-3, 


Land acquisition, Natural Resources 
2535-6. 


Wetlands 2480-1. 


Foulds, J. F. 
(N.D.P., Port Arthur) 


Firefighters/firefighting 2326-30. 
Forest fires 2326-30. 


Northern Affairs officers/offices 2300. 


Wild rice 2315. 
Workers, contract, government 2303. 


Youth corps 2302-3. 
Frame, A. 
(Ministry of Environment) 


Energy, nuclear/atomic 3274. 


Heavy water process 3187-8. 
Hydro generating stations 3108, 3197-8, 
S244, 


Hydro power/lines 3306. 
Hydro rates 3308-10. 


Reservoirs, water 3272. 
Workers, Hydro 3198. 


Fry, J. G. 
(Ministry of Environment) 


Drilling, mineral 3655. 
Pollution, metal/chemical 3621. 


Smokestacks/chimneys 3621. 
Sulphur dioxide 3621. 


Garland, M. L. 
(Industry and Tourism) 


Development, industrial 3396-8, 3410. 
Films/industry 3423. 
Industries, service 3400-1, 3410. 


Tariffs/duties 3421. 
Textile industry 3421. 


Water rates 3414. 
Garraway, H. 

(Correctional Services) 

Correctional officers 290. 


Forestry camps/schools, correctional 
2 
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Gartner, L. R. 


(Office of Solicitor General) 


Cottagers/cottages 2169-70. 

Crime/criminals 2082-3, 2085-6. 

Criminal charges 2082-3, 2085-6, 2091-2, 
2172-3. 

Crowd handling 2176. 


Government protective services 2080, 


2170-1. 


Identification, personal property 2169. 
Indian police/policing 2160-2, 2164-5. 


Mayors 2082-3, 2085-6. 


Parks, provincial 1987-8. 

Plea bargaining/discussions 2173. 
Police auxiliary 2177. 

Police, bilingual 1971-2. 

Police conduct 2081. 
Police/court records 2175-6. 


Police, municipal/regional 1974-5, 1983-4. 


Police, provincial 1906, 1914, 1961-4, 
1966-7, 1971-2, 1974-5, 1983-4, 1987-9, 
2079-83, 2085, 2091-2, 2169-70. 

Police training/qualifications 1962-4. 

Police weapons 1988. 


Radar 2160. 

Speed limits 2160, 2179. 
Traffic flow 2179-80. 
Whitedog reserve 2162, 2164. 


Gaunt, M. 


(L., Huron-Bruce) 
Ambulances/services 3746. 


Committee, sand-gravel industry 2677-8. 
Conservation authorities 2480. 


Decentralization, population 86. 
Dow Chemical Co. 3532. 
Drilling, mineral 3654-5. 


Energy, nuclear/atomic 3187, 3271-2. 
Energy, solar/wind 3187. 

Energy, steam 3531. 

Environmental assessment/impact 86-7, 


3502-8, 3566. 
Flooding/control 2479. 


Gas, methane 3530. — ; 
Gasoline dealers/association, retail 


3259-64. 
Heavy water process 3187-9, 3253, 3255-6. 


Land subdivision 86. 
Licences, hunting/fishing 2589-90. 


Maps, flood plain 2479-80. 
Methanol 3504-5, 3529-31, 3667. 


Noise levels/control 3567. 
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Oil, fuel 3269-72. 
Oil/gasoline prices 3258-64, 3269-72. 
Ombudsman 3746. 


Pollution, Great Lakes system 87, 3557-8, 
3560, 3565-6. 

Pollution, metal/chemical 3554. 

Pollution, water 3566, 3654-5. 

Polychlorinated biphenyls 3506-9, 3532. 

Predator control 1880. 


Radiation, nuclear 3188-9. 
Reservoirs, water 3272-3. 


Sand/gravel 2677-8. 
Sewerage 86-7. 
Stadiums/arenas 3007. 


Termites 3568-9. 


Waste disposal/management 3502-4, 3655. 
Waste, industrial/liquid 3505-6, 3655. 
Waste, nuclear 3189, 3192. 

Waste recycling 3502-6, 3513-4, 3531. 
Water/services 86-7, 3653-5. 

Workers, teen-age/student 1864. 


Germa, M. C. 


(N.D.P., Sudbury) 


Auditor, provincial, re 1260-3. 
Disclosure, public/financial 2834-5. 
Employers 2836-8. 


Fines/sentences 2836-8. 
Firearms/control 1917-8. 


Grants, home buyers 8-11. 


Health, occupational 2836. 
Housing/land prices 9-12. 


Minerals/ores 2276-8. 
Offshore rights 2276-80. 


Police commissions, municipal/regional 
1917-8. 


Safety, mine 2836-7. 
Unions 2834-5, 2838-9. 


Gigantes, E. 


(N.D.P., Carleton East) 
Arsenic/poisoning 3608, 3615-6. 


Coal/lignite 3252. 
Commission, oil/gasoline prices 3154-5. 


Energy/management 3153-62, 3235-6. 
Energy, solar/wind 3098-9. 
Exploration, oil/gas 3245-6. 


Heat pumps 3093. 

Heavy water process 3254. 

Housing Action programme 837-9, 1128-9. 
Hydro information services 3151. 
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Land subdivision 837-40. 


Oil/gasoline prices 3156-7, 3159-62, 
3941-3, 3248-9. 
Oil production 3160, 3236-50. 


Pipelines, oil/gas 3166. 
Pollution, environmental 837-8. 


Research, energy/needs 3238. 


Sewerage 837-8. 
Syncrude Canada Ltd. 3236-7, 3243-4. 


Tar sands 3243 
Transportation planning/studies 839-40. 


Waste disposal/management 3606-10, 
3615-6. 

Waste, nuclear 3606-10. 

Workers, Hydro 3235. 


Gilbert, H. F. 


(Transportation and 
Communications) 


Air carriers, regional 1569, 1576, 1578, 
1581. 
Airports/airstrips 1370, 1562-3, 1569. 


Bridges/overpasses 41 
Bus passenger service 1465. 


Communications/services 1586. 
Construction, highways/roads 36. 


Driver examiners/examinations 1723-5. 


Expressways 43, 1471. 
Expropriation 1728, 1736-7. 


Ferries 1548-51. 


Highway 400 extension 1619, 1621-4. 
Highway passing lanes 105-6. 
Highway/road maintenance 36-7. 
Highway/road planning 46. 

Highway shoulders 107-8. 
Highways/roads, northern 36. 


Land acquisition, highways 1727-8. 
Land surplus/shortage 1728, 1733. 
Licences, drivers 1376. 


NorOntair 1558. 


Ontario Northland Railway/Commission 


1529, 1538-9. 


Railway freight service 1547. 
Railway passenger service 1461 , 1464. 


Safety, highway 107. 


Tolls 1377. 
Transit, public 1608-9. 
Transportation, aged/handicapped 1694. 


Transportation planning/studies 1 600, 
1621-4. 


Unemployment/layoffs 1529. 


Gilchrist, H. N. 
(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Insurance, motor vehicle 864-5. 


Motor vehicle accident claims fund 864-5, 


867-8. 


Giles, J. W. 
(Natural Resources) ) 
Beach properties/shorelines 2363-4. 
Erosion/control 2364. 
Flooding/control 2487. 


Loans/grants, flood/erosion control 
2482-3. 


Water levels, Great Lakes 2364-5. 
Waterfront development 2485. 
Wetlands 2326. 


Givens, P. G. 
(L., Armourdale) 


Air services 1456-7. 

Constituency offices 104. 

Highway 400 extension 1676. 
Members’/ministers’ facilities 104. 


Railway passenger service 1461. 


Transportation development corporation 


1680-3. 


Transportation planning/studies 1451, 


1676 


Godfrey, C. 
(N.D.P., Durham West) 


Air services 1458. 
Aircraft 3632. 


Citizen groups 3526. 


Decentralization, population 84. 


Development, industrial 3376-7, 3409-10. 


Employment programmes 2946-7. 
Employment security 85. 
Energy, steam 3666, 3668-9. 


Environmental assessment/impact 84-6, 


1104-7, 3498-501, 3623-32. 


Farms/farm lands 1032-3, 1106-7, 1872-3. 


Fines/sentences 3528-9. 
Fish/management 1104. 
Flooding/control 1029-30, 2473-7. 


Gas, methane 3663-4. 
General Motors Corp. 2948, 3413. 
Great Lakes cleanup 3500. 
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Highways/roads 1034. 
Housing, condominium 1018. 


Impost fees 1018. 

Incentives, industries 2947, 3413-4. 
Industries, relocation of 2948, 3412-4. 
Industries, service 3412. 

Industries, shutdown 2947-8. 


Land Corporation, Ontario 1027-8. 
Land developers 1028-9. 

Land freeze 1033-4. 

Land, recreational 2424. 

Land use/planning 1872-3. 

Landfill 3659-65. 

Lawyers, Ontario government 3525-6. 
Loans/grants, industries 3410-1. 


Minorities/ethnic groups 2473. 
Municipal planning/studies 1103-7. 


Noise levels/control 1027, 3625, 3632-3. 


Parks, national 2424. 

Pest control/services 3500. 

Pickering North project 85, 1026-36, 
1103-7, 1803, 1872-3. 

Planning, industrial 1030-1. 

Pollution abatement/equipment 3626. 

Pollution, air 3631-2. 

Pollution, Great Lakes system 3499. 

Pollution index/monitoring 3552-3, 
3627-32. 

Pollution, industrial 3499. 

Pollution, metal/chemical 3552-3. 

Pollution, water 85, 3529. 

Polychlorinated biphenyls 3498-9, 3578-9, 
3589, 3627-8, 3630-1. 

Pulp/paper companies 3626-8. 


Railway passenger service 1449-54. 
Reservoirs, water 1029-30, 1103, 2472-7. 


Sewerage 84-6. 


Transportation facilities/costs 1034. 
Transportation planning/studies 1452-6. 


Unemployment/layoffs 2948-50. 


Waste disposal/management 3498-501, 
3616, 3628-30. 

Waste, industrial/liquid 3500, 3513, 
3526-7, 3628-30. 


Goodman, B. 
(Office of the Ombudsman) 


Civil servants 2135-6. 
Consultants/services 2153. 


Ombudsman 2135-6, 2150, 2152-3. 
Ombudsman personnel 2152-3. 


Psychiatrists/services 2150. 


Workers, contract, government 2136. 


Gow, P. F. 
(Office of Solicitor General) 
Administrative services, government 1712-3. 


Wages/salaries 1665. 


Graham, T. J. 
(Office of Solicitor General) 


Computers 1769. 
Crime, organized 1763, 1765-6, 1768, 
1775-6, 2070-1. 


Electronic surveillance 2070. 


Police commission, Ontario 1762-5. 
Police communications/facilities 1770. 
Police intelligence 1762-5, 1769, 2071. 
Police, provincial 2070. 

Police training/qualifications 1770-3. 


Grande, A. 
(N.D.P., Oakwood) 


Discrimination, racial 3041-3. 

Human rights code/commission 3040-3. 
Land acquisition, highways 1742-3. 
Spadina extension 1742-4. 


Workers, women 529. 


Gray, W. A. 


(Government Services) 


Waste recycling 3501, 3625, 3661, 3666-8. 


Waste reduction/compaction 3501, 3666. 
Water rates 3413-4. 

Water/services 84-6, 3578-9. 

Water, storm 1030, 1103. 

Workers, older 2948-9. 


Good, E. R. 


(L., Waterloo North) 
Landlord/tenant 1440. 
Municipal Board, Ontario 2982-3. 
Rent review officers 1439-42. 


Buildings, Ontario government 577. 


Employee homeowner assistance plan 
568-9. 


Land acquisition, government 556. _ 

Land acquisition, Government Services 
639-40. 

Leasing/leases 628-30, 636. 


Greenwood, F. J. 
(Office of Attorney General) 


Crown attorneys 2789-90, 2792-3. 
Crown law office 2707-8. 
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Decentralization/centralization, 
government 2708. 


Inquiries, public/judicial 2709, 2711. 


Witnesses, court 2358. 


Gregory, M. E. C. 
(P.C., Mississauga East) 


Animals, domestic 1753-4. 


Caucus 392-4. 

Committee procedures 1090-2. 
Constituency offices 121-3. 
Construction/costs 573-4. 
Coroners/inquests 1900-2. 
Correctional officers 422. 
Crime, organized 1320. 
Crown law office 2707-8. 


Discrimination, racial 2624-5. 


Farms/farm lands 640. 
Films/industry 1319-20. 
Fund raising/organizations 1050. 


Housing, condominium 1342. 
Housing, co-operative 7. 
Humane societies 1753-4. 


Information services, government 432-3. 


Trust/loan companies 859-60. 


Haggerty, R. 


Inquiries, public/judicial 2167-9, 2708-13. 


Land acquisition, Government Services 
640. 


Licences/permits, alcoholic beverages 
1398-9. 


Members’/ministers’ indemnity/allowance 


370-3. 

Ministers without portfolio, re 623-4. 
927-9. 

Municipal Board, Ontario 2986-7. 


Pathologists 1905. 
Pornography/obscenity 1320. 


Radar 2159-60. 
Research, legislative 392-4. 


Speed limits 2159-60. 
Sunday/holiday observance 1710. 


Workers, women 528. 


Grice, K. W. 
(Office of Solicitor General) 


Olympic games 1915-6. 

Police, provincial 1915-6. 
Grossman, L. 

(P.C., St. Andrew-St. Patrick) 


Caucus 376-8. 
Credit unions 860. 


Members’/ministers’ facilities 379-80. 
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(L., Erie) 


Age, retirement 1839. 
Assessment, utility companies 2659. 


Beach properties/shorelines 2376-7, 
2485-6. 

Bridges/overpasses 40-2. 

Bus passenger service 1612. 


Containers, returnable/non-returnable 


2544-5, 3468, 3475. 
Drilling, oil/gas 2658-9. 


Electrical wiring 1834. 

Elevators/lifts 1831. 

Employment 847, 3466. 

Environmental assessment/impact 2269-71. 
Exploration, oil/gas 2648, 2658-9. 
Expressways 43. 


Farms/farm lands 1004-5, 3467. 

Fire code 1830-1. 

Fire College, Ontario 1829. 

Fire equipment/vehicles 2368-9. 

Fire prevention/protection 1829-35. 

Firefighters/firefighting 1829-30, 1839. 

Fishing, commercial 2600-2. 

Flooding/control 2317-9. 

Forest regeneration/reforestation 2258, 
2723-4. 

Forest resources/management 2256-9, 


2723-4. 


Gas, natural 2648, 2658-9. 
GO transit service 1610-4. 
Grants, police 1983. 


Hazardous products 1833-4. 

Health hazards 3593. 

Health, occupational 2650-1, 2814-5. 
Highway/road planning 42-4. 
Hours of work 3029-30. 
Housing/land prices 1007-9. 
Hunting/trapping 2596. 

Hydro rates 3468, 3476. 


Indian workers 2260-1. 
Inspection, fire 1830. 
Interest/rates 3384-6. 


Land subdivision 1006-9. 

Land use/planning 1004-6. 
Leasing/leases 2376-9. 
Loans/grants, farmers 77. 
Loans/grants, industries 3384-5. 


Mines/mining 2645-51. 
Missing persons 1832. 
Municipal planning/studies 1003-10. 


Natural resources/management 2645-51. 
Niagara escarpment 3467. 


Oil/gas imports/exports 3314. 


Parks, provincial 2529-30. 
Pits/quarries 1003-6, 2648-9. 

Police, municipal/regional 1980. 
Police, provincial 1979-82. 

Policing costs 1980-3. 

Pollution, air 3590. 

Pollution index/monitoring 3587-8. 
Pollution, metal/chemical 3587. 
Polychlorinated biphenyls 3579, 3588-9. 


Railway crossings 1612-4. 

Research, pollution/control 3590-1. 
Reservoirs, oil/gas 2659. 

Resources Development policy 3466-8. 


Safety, mine 2649-50. 


Tariffs/duties 3467. 

Textile industry 3385. 

Townsend project 847. 

Transportation, hazardous products 1832. 


Unions 2261. 


Waste recycling 2723-4. 

Water levels, Great Lakes 2317-8, 2364-5. 
Water/services 3587-8. 

Waterfront development 2484-6. 
Workmen’s compensation/board 1842, 


2813-6. 


Hale, E. B. 


(Office of Solicitor General) 


Police training/qualifications 1771-3. 


Hall, R. 


(L., Lincoln) 


Airport, Pickering 1110. 

Appeals to statutory tribunals 399-400, 
1019-20. 

Architects/architecture 1226-7. 

Assessment/reassessment 456. 


Commission, Niagara escarpment 399-400. 
Computers 456-7. 
Construction, housing 13. 


Designated areas (OHAP) 1123-4, 1126, 
Lis, 


Farms/farm lands 824, 1127-8. 
Financing housing 1306. 


Grants, home buyers 4-5, 13-4, 18-9, 
248-50. 


HOME programme 1295-6. 

Housing 4-5, 9, 12-4, 18-9, 245-51. 

Housing Action programme 248, 253, 
£125; 

Housing approvals 5. 

Housing Corporation directors 1231-2. 

Housing Corporation, Ontario 1283-4. 

Housing/land prices 247-8, 252. 

Housing, low-cost 1299. 

Housing Ministry personnel 412. 

Housing needs surveys 1226-7. 


Housing renewal programmes 1022-3. 

Housing, rental 14, 452-4, 1222-31, 
1296-300, 1304-5. 

Housing shortage 454. 

Housing starts 409-10. 


Impost fees 255, 1014-5. 
Insulation 457. 
Interest/rates 451, 1294, 1300. 


Land acquisition, OHC 1305-6. 

Land developers 247. 

Land, serviced 246-7, 252-4, 825, 1111, 
1124-5, 

Land use/planning 253-4, 704-10. 

Libraries 455. 

Loans/grants, municipalities 247-8, 253, 
1135, 


Mortgage Corporation, Ontario 1294-300. 


Mortgages/companies 12-3, 451. 
Mortgages, HOME 1296. 

Mortgages, OHAP 1296. 

Municipal planning/studies 821-2, 1127. 


Parliamentary/legislative assistants 413. 
Pickering North project 1109-13. 
Planning/development areas 823-4. 
Population/growth 1111. 


Rent/control 657, 1225-6. 
Rent review officers 1224-5. 
Rent supplements/subsidies 1228-9. 


Sewage treatment 247-8. 
Sewerage 247-8, 253-4. 
Subsidies, mortgage 451. 


Tenants, OHC 1222-9. 
Townsend project 682. 
Transit, public 256-7. 


Urban renewal 1022-3. 


Wages/salaries 1223-4. 
Water, storm 1124. 


Zoning/rezoning 456, 823-4. 


Handleman, Hon. S. B. 
(P.C., Carleton) 


Advertising, fraudulent/misleading 725, 
963, 1042-3. 

Age, drinking 1392-3. 

Alcohol abuse/addiction 1390. 

Appeals to statutory tribunals 791, 
1058-60, 1397-8, 1403-5. 


Bestline Products 1047-8. 

Betting, offtrack 1175, 1178-9. 

Bills, private, re 739. 

Boilers/pressure vessels 1063-4. 

Building codes/standards 939, 942-6, 
1168, 1170-4. 

Business practices 872-901, 953-4, 1051. 

Businesses, small 727. 

Businessmen/retail merchants 727-8. 


Censorship, entertainment 1388-9. 
Censorship, films/videotapes 1316-21, 
1326-9. 
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Charters, corporation 868-71. 

Civil servants, 736. 

Class action, legal 958, 963, 965-6. 

Committee procedures 717, 719, 788. 

Consumer counselling/information 729. 

Consumer protection 666-7, 672-5, 723-6, 
729-30, 872-901, 948-51, 954-5, 959-63, 
1046-7. 

Consumer reporting services 1054, 1056-7. 

Corporation directors/executives 872. 

Corrosion 949-51. 

Courts, supreme/high 1316. 

Credit/controls 811-2. 

Credit unions 859. 

Crime, organized 1320, 1329. 


Deposit Insurance Corporation 859. 
Deviant persons 1180. 

Drake Personnel 735-6, 1421-4. 
Drivers, drinking/impaired 1390. 


Electrical wiring 673-4, 717, 1168. 
Employment standards/branch 1391. 
Engineers, operating/stationary 1064. 
Exploration, mineral 741. 


Fire hazards 1391-2. 

Food prices 721-8. 

Franchising 970, 1049-50. 

Fraud 948, 951-2. 

Fund raising/organizations 951-2, 1050. 


Grants, horse breeders 1175. 


Handicapped, facilities for 1172-3. 
Home repair service 1046-7. 
Home warranties 939, 944-6, 948. 
Horse breeding 1183. 
Horseracing/racetracks 1178-9. 
Housing, condominium 1340-1. 
Housing, older/renovated 1172. 
Housing, standard 898-90. 


Industries, foreign/control 860-1. 

Inspection, building 942-5, 961, 1170-1. 

Inspection, LLBO 1387-90, 1394-5. 

Insurance adjusters/claims 813. 

Insurance agents 812-3. 

Insurance companies 801-2. 

Insurance, creditors 667. 

Insurance, fire 858. 

Insurance, moped 799. 

Insurance, motor vehicle 796, 801-2, 805, 
808, 812-3, 861-4, 866-8, 1061. 

Insurance rates/premiums 796-7, 801-2, 


805, 808, 812. 


Land speculators 947. 

Landlord/tenant 666-7, 1417, 1427-32, 
1436-8, 1444. 

Law reform/commission 871. 

Liability, public 872. 

Licences/permits, alcoholic beverages 666, 
1386, 1394-6, 1399-402. 

Liens 954-5. 

Liquor/beer/wine 665-6, 673. 

Liquor/beer/wine outlets 1396-7. 

Liquor boards 665-6, 1386. 

Local option 673, 1386. 

Lotteries/bingos 1333-4. 

Lottery, Ontario 1333-4. 
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Manpower services, provincial 736. 

Marriages 1383. 

Metric system 729-30. 

Mining companies 743-4. 

Motor vehicle accident claims fund 861-4, 
866-8, 1060-1. 

Motor vehicle repossession 954-5, 958. 

Motor vehicles 949-51, 953-4. 


Nationalism, economic/cultural 745. 
News media/periodicals 877-8. 
Newspaper delivery service 874-5. 
Noise levels/control 1391. 


Parliamentary/legislative assistants 737, 


Pensioners 793-4. 

Pensions/plans 793-4. 

Pinball machines 1389. 
Pornography/obscenity 1320-1, 1326-30. 
Pyramid sales 1047-50. 


Rent/control 667. 

Rent review officers 666, 735-6, 1403-12, 
1417-9, 1429-32, 1434, 1436, 1438, 
1440-1. 

Review boards, rental 666, 673, 791-2, 
1174, 1403-12, 1418-30, 1434. 


Safety hazards 1066, 1172. 

Safety, pipeline 1066. 

Securities commission/regulations 740-6. 
Stadiums/arenas 1396-7. 

Stock brokers/dealers 860-1. 
Supermarkets/chain stores 723-35. 


Tax, sales 673-4. 
Travel agencies 674, 878-96. 


Venture capital/fund 743-5. 

Vic Tanny 963-4, 966-71, 1042-5. 
Violence, television/movies 1327. 
Vital statistics 1383-4. 


Warranties/guarantees 949-51, 958-9. 
Warranties, housing 897-9, 1172. 
Women/girls 811-2. 

Women’s advisor 732-3. 

Workers, women 732-3. 


Harvey, P. J. 


(Transportation and 
Communications) 


Bridges/overpasses 41. 
Highway/road planning 1732-3. 


Henderson, Hon. L. C. 


RA OF Lambton) 


Cabinet/management board 754. 
Highway/road planning 910. 


Ministers without portfolio, re 753-70, 
773-83, 830, 907-12, 914-6, 926-7. 


Herridge, A. J. 


(Natural Resources) 


Aircraft 2600. 


Fishing, commercial 2596-7, 2600. 
Forest industries/products 2735-7. 
Forest regeneration/reforestation 2727. 


Indian bands/people 2259. 


Mercury poisoning 2596-7. 
Ministers without portfolio, re 2259. 


Waste recycling 2735-6. 
Wild rice 2313, 2380-1. 


Higgin, R. M. 


(Ministry of Energy) 


Energy/management 3100-1. 


Energy, solar/wind 3094-6, 3184-6, 3194, 


3288-9, 3295-6, 3299-300. 
Gas, methane 3202. 
Publications, government 3097. 


Waste recycling 3146-7. 


Hillsdon Smith, J. 


(Office of Solicitor General) 


Autopsies/exhumations 1902. 
Pathologists 1902-6. 


Hilton, J. D. 


(Office of Attorney General) 
Children, custody of 2695-6. 


Children’s rights 2697. 
Compensation, crime victims 2978-80. 


Guardian, official 2695-7. 
Industries Overseas Service 2702-3. 
Public trustee 2702-3. 


Review boards, property assessment 


2977-8. 
Voters lists 2977. 


Hodgson, W. 


(P.C., York North) 


Farm machinery 2053. 
Food prices 2032-3. 


Land use/planning 1870-2. 
Milk quotas 2013-4. 


Townsend project 1870-1. 


Hoilett, K. A. 


(Office of Solicitor General) 


Lawyers 2151-2. 
Lawyers’ fees/salaries 2151-2. 


Ombudsman 2150-2. 


Psychiatrists/services 2150. 


Howard, B. C. 


(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Charters, corporation 868-71. 
Liability, public 872. 


Howard, W. T. 


(Transportation and 
Communications ) 

Bus passenger service 1612. 
Canadian Pacific Railway 1598. 
GO transit service 1598-612. 
Parking facilities 1608-9. 


Transit, public 1601-2. 
Transportation planning/studies 1600-5. 


Huse Jn 


(Correctional Services) 


Abattoirs/slaughterhouses 222. 
After-care service, correctional 491. 


Children, learning disabilities 219. 
Employment, ex-convicts 492. 


Offenders 222. 
Offenders, women 222. 
Offenders, young 219. 


Pre-sentence reports 223. 

Recidivists 226. 

Rehabilitation, offenders 491-3. 
Research, correctional services 221-2, 


226-8, 491-3. 
Temporary absence programme 222. 


Vocational/trades training 491. 


Hughes, H. 
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(Correctional Services) 


Correctional institutions 487-8. 


Detention centres, adult 503, 588. 
Deviant persons 493. 
Don jail 588. 
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Offenders 487-8. 
Offenders, young 487, 491. 


Suicides 588-9. 


Humphries, H. F. 


(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 

Change of name 1384-5. 

Marriages 1383. 

Vital statistics 1383, 1385. 


Humphries, R. H. 
(Transportation and 
Communications) 

Driver examiners/examinations 1723-4. 


Licence plates 1723. 
Licences, drivers 1376. 


Motor vehicle licence outlets 1721, 1723. 


Motor vehicles, unsafe 1720-1. 


Trucking industry 1725. 


Hurd, D. B. 
(Natural Resources) 
Assessment, utility companies 2659. 
Drilling, oil/gas 2658-9. 
Exploration, oil/gas 2659. 
Reservoirs, oil/gas 2659. 


Hushion, D. E. 
(Ministry of Labour) 
Accidents, occupational 3010-1. 
Fines/sentences 2995-6. 
Industries, shutdown 2947-8. 


Information services, government 2992-3. 


Safety, occupational 2992-6, 
Workers, immigrant/ethnic 2992-6. 


Hutchison, H. C. 


(Correctional Services) 


Children, disturbed/mentally ill 267. 
Children, learning disabilities 219-20. 
Correctional officers 221, 


Deviant persons 497. 
Indian bands/people 282-3, 


Offenders 488-90, 497-9, 510. 
Offenders, women 510. 


Pre-sentence reports 223. 
Psychiatrists/services 489, 498-9. 


Suicides 269. 
Task force, criminal justice 284-5. 


Vocational/trades training 510. 


Irizawa, K. K. 


(Natural Resources) 


Fishing, sport 2325. 
Water levels, inland 2325. 


Irvine, Hon. D. R. 


(P.C., Carleton-Grenville) 


Containers, returnable/non-returnable 
3475. 


Employment 3474. 
Energy, nuclear/atomic 3476-7. 


Farms/farm lands 3474-7. 
Fire equipment/vehicles 3478. 


Hydro rates 3476. 
Indian land claims 3458, 3486. 
Loans/grants, municipalities 3485. 


Mercury poisoning 3471-3. 
Municipalities, northern 3469-71, 3478, 
3481-3. 


Niagara escarpment 3457, 3474-5, 
3489-90. 


Ontario Northland Railway/Commission 
3487-8. 


Pollution, water 3471, 3473. 


Railway passenger service 3488. 
Resources Development policy 3456-61. 


Sewage disposal 3478. 
Water/services 3478. 


Jackson, A. B. 


(Ministry of Energy) 


Gas, natural, rates 3171-2. 


Hydro rates 3308. 


Jamieson, C. N. 
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(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Business practices 1041. 


Salesmen, door-to-door 1041. 








Jewett, G. A. 


(Natural Resources) 

Gas wells 2379. 

Inspection, mining 2290. 
Minerals/ores 2276-8. 

Natural Resources personnel 2285. 


Offshore rights 2276-8. 


Johnson, A. C. 


(Ministry of Energy) 


Accidents, nuclear 3203-5. 
Energy, nuclear/atomic 3203, 3273. 
Hydro generating stations 3191-2. 


Radiation, nuclear 3205. 
Reservoirs, water 3272-3. 


Waste, nuclear 3190-3. 


Johnson, J. 


(P.C., Wellington-Dufferin-Peel) 


Alcohol abuse/addiction 3006-7. 
Bridges/overpasses 2460. 


Compensation, farmers 1948-9. 
Conservation authorities 2460-1. 


Drainage 1937-8. 
Drug abuse/addiction 3006-7. 


Elora gorge 2460. 
Energy, nuclear/atomic 3202-3. 
Energy, solar/wind 3204. 


Farm vacation hosting 3441. 
Fatalities/deaths 3007. 


Grants, home buyers 15-6. 


Highway 400 extension 1676. 
Highway passing lanes 1740-1. 
Housing renewal programmes 413. 
Hydro costs 3311-2. 

Hydro exports/imports 3311. 
Hydro shortage/surplus 3311-2. 


Industries, shutdown 3431. 


Land subdivision 696-7. 

Licence plates 1723. 
Loans/grants, farmers 1937-8. 
Loans/grants, small business 3701. 


Reservoirs, water 2461. 


Safety, occupational 3006-7. 
Suburbanization 414-5. 


Transportation planning/studies 1676. 
Wildlife/management 1948-9. 


Johnston, E. H. 


(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Review boards, rental 1422-4. 


Johnston, G. H. 


(Transportation and 
Communications) 


Aircraft, STOL/VTOL 1366. 
Airports/airstrips 1560. 


Committee, transportation 1364. 
Highway 400 extension 1621. 


Railway freight service 1548. 
Railway passenger service 1467. 


Toronto Transit Commission 1607-8. 

Transportation, aged/handicapped 1694. 

Transportation planning/studies 1453, 
1455, 1467, 1599-601, 1610, 1621. 


Johnston, R. M. 


(P.C., St. Catharines) 


Ministers without portfolio, re 778-9. 


Workers, migrant/seasonal 1864. 


Jones, H. T. 


(Consumer and Commercial 


Relations) 


Accidents, hydro/gas 1065-7. 
Building codes/standards 1068. 
Corrosion 1067. 


Safety hazards 1066. 
Safety, pipeline 1066-7. 


Joyce, J. H. 
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(Industry and Tourism) 


Development Corporation, Eastern Ontario 
3717-8. 

Development Corporation, Northern 
Ontario 3694. 

Development Corporation, Ontario 3703-5. 


Loans/grants, industries 3704-5, 3717-24, 
$730: 
Loans/grants, sports facilities 3692-3, 


3697. 
Loans/grants, tourist operators 3724. 


Sports facilities 3722. 


Kendall, J. Kerr, Hon. G. A. 


(Office of Solicitor General) (P.C., Burlington South) 
Electrical wiring 1835. Aircraft 3632-3. 
Elevators/lifts 1824, 1828, 1831. Arsenic/poisoning 3619. 

Fire code 1830-1, 1835. Borrowing, municipal 95-6. 
Fire College, Ontario 1825, 1829, 1840. Bridges/overpasses 3556-7. 


Fire equipment/vehicles 1836. 


Fire prevention/protection 1823-33, Citizen groups 3526. 


1835-8. 1843. Containers, returnable/non-returnable 
Firefighters/firefighting 1825, 1827-8. 3547-8. 
teceeae 1824, 1826-9, 1837-8, Decentralization, population 88. 

eee? Dow Chemical Co. 3532. 
Hazardous products 1833. Drilling, mineral 3654-5. 

: i Elora gorge 3555-7. 
Inspection, fire 1824-5. Piterayseteanng 33 AGEs, 
Lightning rods 1843. Environmental assessment board 3633. 
i Environmental assessment/impact 83-4, 

Radiation, nuclear 1825-7. 88-96, 3495-8, 3508-14, 3566, 3623-32. 
Transportation, hazardous products 1832. Financing water/sewage projects 94-5, 


: : Fines/sentences 3528-9. 
Women’s equal opportunity programme 


1840. Gas, methane 3530. 
Grants, water/sewage facilities 3651-2. 
Kennedy, R. D. Great Lakes cleanup 3497, 3598-9. 
(P.C., Mississauga South) Health hazards 3538-40, 3593. 
Bail/reform 1668. Incentives, pollution abatement 3626. 
: Incineration 3493, 3513, 3670-2. 
Committee procedures 1477, 1505, 1513-4. International Joint Commission 3599. 
Consumer protection 896. 
Correctional institutions 2129, 2131-3. Laboratories/services 3496. 
Cottagers/cottages 2169-70. Land subdivision 88-9. 
Courthouses/court facilities 2863-4. Landfill 3550, 3660-75. 
Houbsines aubstantiardse09-D00- Lawyers, Ontario government 3525-6. 


Loans/grants, municipalities 3635-6. 


Humane societies 1752-3. Loans/grants, pollution abatement 92-5, 
638. 


Identification, personal property 2169-70. 
Incineration 3605. 


Inspection, building 943. Mercury poisoning 3540-2. 
Methanol 3530-1. 

Justice, administration of 2863-4. Mines, abandoned/shutdown 3540-1. 

Mirex 3511, 3549-51, 3559-60, 3589-90. 
Lawyers’ fees/salaries 3223, 
Legal aid/clinics 2553-4. Noise levels/control 3567, 3625, 3632-3. 
Ombudsman 1477, 1505, 1513-4, 2129, Pest control/services 3497, 3511. 

2131=3,.2155, Pipelines, water 3597. 
Ombudsman personnel 2133. Pollution abatement/equipment 3496-7, 
: 3599-600, 3618, 3626, 3639. 
Pathologists 1904-5. Pollution, air 93, 3585-6, 3595-6. 
Police auxiliary 2177-8. Pollution, Great Lakes system 89-90, 
Police, provincial 2169-70. 3558-60, 3565-6. 
Police training/qualifications 1649. Pollution index/monitoring 3551-5, 3588, 
Pollution, air 3600-6. 3617-20, 3627-9. 
; Pollution, metal/chemical 3548-55, 3570-3, 

Security guards/agencies 1910-1. 3588-9, 3617. 
Speed limits 2179. Pollution, water 89, 3529, 3546-51, 3566, 
Sunday/holiday observance 1710-2. 3576, 3634. 

Polychlorinated biphenyls 3508-13, 3577-9, 
Traffic flow 2179-80. 3588-9, 3631. 
Travel agencies 896. Pulp/paper companies 3617-20, 3626. 
Warranties, housing 900. Radiation, nuclear 3546. 
Waste, industrial/liquid 3600-6. Research, pollution/control 3590. 
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Septic/holding tanks 89, 3594. 

Sewage disposal 3497, 3538-40, 3576, 
3579-80, 3594, 3622, 3634-5, 3647. 

Sewage treatment 89, 92-6, 3637-8, 
3647-52, 3656-9. 

Sewerage 83-4, 88-96, 3634-5, 3645-6, 
3673-4. 


Termites 3568-9. 


Waste disposal/management 3509-10, 
3542-5, 3606-10, 3615-6, 3628-9, 
3655-75. 

Waste as fuel 3672, 3680-1. 

Waste, industrial/liquid 3497, 3510-1, 
3513, 3526-7, 3542-5, 3585-6, 3601-6. 

Waste, nuclear 3606-10. 

Waste, rail-haul 3679. 

Waste recycling 3497-8, 3509-13, 3543-5, 
3625, 3667-8, 3671-2. 

Waste reduction/compaction 3511-2, 3545, 
3665-7, 3671. 

Water/services 83-4, 88-96, 3497, 3538, 
3587-8, 3622, 3630, 3646, 3654-5, 
3669-70. 

Workers, women 3516-7. 


Kerrio, V. 


(L., Niagara Falls) 


Contracts, housing 1161-2. 
Crime/criminals 2074, 2081. 
Development, industrial 3403. 
Films/industry 3426. 

Grants, home buyers 8, 17-8. 
Handicapped/disabled persons 3050-1. 
Housing 470-2. 

Housing Corporation, Ontario 1161-2. 
Housing/land prices 7-8. 

Housing, low-cost 471-2. 


Housing renewal programmes 1025. 
Human rights code/commission 3050-1. 


Impost fees 1014. 
Investment, foreign 3401-2. 


Land, serviced 471. 
Municipal planning/studies 470-2. 


Pipelines, oil/gas 3163-4. 
Police, provincial 2074, 2081. 


Railways 3384. 
Road signs/traffic lights 3445. 


Sewage treatment 1018-9. 


Tax, land transfer 3401-2. 
Tendering, OHC 1161-2. 
Tourist industry 3445-7. 


Water treatment 1018-9. 


Lamb, P. 


(Ministry of Energy) 
Coal/lignite 3301-2. 
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Energy costs 3302. 
Oil production 3248. 
Syncrude Canada Ltd. 3248. 


Lane, J. 


(P.C., Algoma-Manitoulin) 


Air carriers, regional 1581-2. 


Bridges/overpasses 1735-6. 
Buildings, Ontario government 577. 
Burwash institution 565-6. 


Committee procedures 1091. 

Constituency offices 138-9. 

Containers, returnable/non-returnable 
3547-8. 


Development Corporation, Northern 
Ontario 3697-702. 


Energy, nuclear/atomic 3476-7. 


Farming, beef 565-6, 1944-5. 
Farming, fruit/vegetable 565-6. 
Farms/farm lands 3477. 

Ferries 1550-1, 1735. 

Fire equipment/vehicles 2370. 
Firefighters/firefighting 2333-4. 
Fish/management 2583-4. 

Forest fires 2333-4. 

Forest industries/products 2737-8. 
Forest rangers, junior 2294-5. 
Forest regeneration/reforestation 2737-8. 


Gasoline dealers/association, retail 3283-4. 
Grants, home buyers 14-5. 
Great Lakes cleanup 3598-9. 


Highway 400 extension 1676. 
Highway/road planning 1735-6. 
HOME programme 446. 
Hunting/trapping 2254-5. 
Hydro power/lines 3279-81. 


Indian bands/people 913-4. 
Indian employment/unemployment 
2738-9. 


Land acquisition, Natural Resources 
2536-7. 

Land, recreational 2536-7. 

Land severances 849-51. 

Loans/grants, farmers 1944-5. 

Loans/grants, home improvement 445-6. 

Loans/grants, small business 3700-3. 

Loans/grants, tourists operators 3697-701. 


Members’/ministers’ facilities 1097. 

Ministers without portfolio, re 622-3, 626, 
913-4. 

Motor vehicle licence outlets 1722. 

Municipal planning/studies 849-52. 

Municipalities, northern 3477-8. 

Municipalities, unorganized 849. 


Natural resources/management 2254-5. 
Northern Affairs officers/offices 2300-1. 


Oil/gasoline prices 3280-1, 3283. 
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Parks, industrial 3426-7. 

Pollution abatement/equipment 3600. 
Pollution, water 3546-8. 

Predator control 1947. 

Price differential, regional 3280-1, 3283. 


Radiation, nuclear 3546. 


Septic/holding tanks 851. 
Ship passenger service 1549-50. 
Subsidies, farm 1944-5. 


Transportation planning/studies 1676. 
Wildlife/management 2254-5. 


Lantz, K. E. 


(Agriculture and Food) 


Agricultural societies 1858. 
Conference, young farmers 1811-2. 


Farm machinery 2053, 2055. 
Farming, northern Ontario 1928. 
Farms/farm lands 1868-9. 


Interest/rates 1925. 


Land use/planning 1868-9. 
Limestone 1934. 


Predator control 1947. 


Laughren, F. 


(N.D.P., Nickel Belt) 


Accidents, occupational 2962-3. 
Asbestos/asbestosis 2955. 


Constituency offices 144-5. 
Coroners/inquests 2639-40, 2645. 


Employment standards/branch 3011. 
Exploration, mineral 2280, 2635-6. 
Explosions/bombings 2666-7, 2957. 


Falconbridge Nickel Co. 2637, 2950-2. 
yee occupational 2636-8, 2640, 2953- 
Housing 465-70. 


Inspection, safety 3000. 
International Nickel Co. 2634-5. 


Land assembly/banks 465-6. 
Land, serviced 467. 

Land subdivision 466-7. 

Land use permits 2384-5, 

Land use/planning 2375-6. 
Logging/lumbering 2959, 3011 . 


ae ae /ministers’ indemnity/allowance 
Minerals/ores 2279-80, 2602-3. 
Mines/mining 2602-3, 2633-40. 

Mining companies 2629-31. 
Municipalities, unorganized 468-70. 


Natural resources/management 2629-40, 
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Offshore rights 2279-80. 


Pollution, air 2958-60. 
Pollution, water 467. 


Radiation, nuclear 2656. 
Road allowances 2387-8. 
Rural sprawl 465. 


Safety, mine 2638-9. 
Safety, occupational 2959-61. 
Sewage disposal 467. 


Third world 2629. 
Transportation, aged/handicapped 1694-5. 


Unemployment/layoffs 2950-2. 
Workers, constituency office 144-5. 


Workers, mine 2638-9. 
Workmen’s compensation/board 2962-3. 


Lawlor, P. D. 


(N.D.P., Lakeshore) 


Accidents, motor vehicle 2862. 
Advertising, fraudulent/misleading 962 
(Chairman). 


Bail/reform 2716-8 (Chairman), 2775, 
2777, 2854-5. 

Bilingual services, government/courts 2611. 

Building codes/standards 1171 (Chair- 
man). 

Business practices 962 (Chairman). 


Censorship, films/videotapes 1317-8 
(Chairman), 1322-5. 

Change of name 1384 (Chairman). 

Charitable institutions 2698-9 (Chairman). 

Charters, corporation 869-72 (Chairman). 

Children’s rights 2696-7 (Chairman). 

Citizenship 2227. 

Class action, legal 962 (Chairman). 

Commissions, re 2415-6. 

Compensation, crime victims 2979. 

Consultants/services 2153-4. 

Consumer protection 879-80 (Chairman), 
885-6 (Chairman), 962 (Chairman). 
Coroners/inquests 1899-900 (Chairman). 

Corporation directors/executives 872 
(Chairman). 

Correctional institutions 496, 2137. 

Court reporters 2860-1. 

Courts, administration of 2850-2, 2855-6, 
2904-7 (Chairman), 3220 (Chairman). 

Courts, appeal 2859-60. 

Courts, juvenile/family 2556-7, 2697 
(Chairman). 

Courts, provincial/county/district 2855-6. 

Courts, small claims 2555-6, 2855-6. 

Credit unions 859 (Chairman). 

pevrie charges 2086 (Chairman), 
a We ig a | 

Crowd handling 2176 (Chairman). 

Crown attorneys 2786-92, 2796, 2855-6. 

Crown law office 2707-8 (Chairman), 
2715 (Chairman), 2775. 


Deeds/land titles 1336 (Chairman). 
Detention centres, adult 3219 (Chairman). 
Deviant persons 494, 1184 (Chairman). 
Divorces/separations 2559. 

Drivers, drinking/impaired 1390 (Chair- 


man). 
Drug trafficking 2097 (Chairman). 


Employment, ex-convicts 496. 

Employment, youth 2150-1. 

Expense accounts/travel expenses 1819 
(Chairman). 

Expropriation 2980-1. 


Fatalities/deaths 2227-8. 

Fines/sentences 2397, 2401, 2502-3, 2610-1, 
2904 (Chairman). 

Fingerprinting 1820 (Chairman). 

Forensic centre 1819-21 (Chairman). 

Fund raising/organizations 2698-701 
(Chairman). 


Guardian, official 2696-7 (Chairman). 


Hate propaganda 2622-4. 
Horseracing/racetracks 1184 (Chairman). 
Housing, substandard 901-2 (Chairman). 


Indian bands/people 3221-2 (Chairman). 
Industries Overseas Service 2703 (Chair- 
man). 


Judges 2850-2, 2856-8. 

Judges, juvenile/family court 2557. 

Judges, provincial/county/district 1659-60 
(Chairman), 2853-4. 

Judges, supreme/high court 2853-4, 
2856- 

Justice, administration of 2212-5, 2409-13, 
2780, 2857-9, 3219 (Chairman). 

Justices of the peace 2787, 2904-7 (Chair- 
man), 2910-5, 2918-22. 


Land registrars/registration 1336 (Chair- 
man). 

Law reform/commission 871 (Chairman), 
2409-13. 

Lawyers 2151-2. 

Legal aid/clinics 2402, 2437-41, 2498-504, 
2554-6, 2560, 2858, 2864. 

Liability, public 872 (Chairman). 

Lightning rods 1843-4 (Chairman). 

Liquor/beer/wine outlets 2104 (Chair- 
man). 

Loansharks 2099-100 (Chairman). 

Lotteries/bingos 1334 (Chairman). 


Martin, Michael 2775-8. 

Mortgages/companies 1045 (Chairman). 

Motor vehicle repossession 958 (Chair- 
man). 

Municipal Board, Ontario 2981, 2985-6. 

Municipal government 2140-1. 


Notaries, public 2226. 


Offenders 493-6. 
Ombudsman 2136-7, 2139-42, 2149-55. 
Ombudsman personnel 2152-3. 


Parking facilities 2154. | 
Pathologists 1904-5 (Chairman). 
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Pickering North project 2137. 

Plea bargaining/discussions 2171 (Chair- 
man), 2173-5 (Chairman), 2227, 2229- 
30, 2441. 

Police 3220 (Chairman). 

Police, assaulted 2909-10. 

Police brutality/harassment 2786-7. 

Police cars, two-man 2076-7 (Chairman). 

Police commission, Ontario 1660 (Chair- 
Man), | 

Police commissions, municipal/regional 
1659-60 (Chairman). 

Police/court records 2175-6 (Chairman). 

Pornography/obscenity 1322-5, 2231. 

Psychiatrists/services 2149. 

Public trustee 2697-705 (Chairman). 


Quakers 2716-8 (Chairman), 2775-8. 


Real estate brokers/salesmen 1045 (Chair- 
man). 

Red Cross 1753 (Chairman). 

Review boards, property assessment 2977-8. 


Subversive groups 2103-4 (Chairman). 
Swimming pools 2699-700 (Chairman). 


Tax, land transfer 1336-7 (Chairman). 

Traffic/parking violations 2397. 

Travel agencies 879-80 (Chairman), 885-6 
(Chairman). 

Tribunals, statutory 2977. 


Violence, sports 2225. 
Vital statistics 1384 (Chairman). 


Lewis, R. 


(Clerk of the Legislature) 


Election officers/poll clerks 3747. 
Office of Assembly 3747-9. 


Press clipping services 3749. 


Lewis, S. 


(N.D.P., Scarborough West) 


Environmental assessment board 2246-9. 


Forest regeneration/reforestation 2680-1. 
Forest resources/management 2678-84. 


Indian bands/people 2679-80. 
Indian police/policing 2162-6. 


Reed Paper Co. 2246-50, 2678-80. 
Whitedog reserve 2162-6. 


Linzon, S. 


(Ministry of Environment) 


Pollution abatement/equipment 3596-7. 
Pollution, air 3596. 


Lockwood, J. W. Animals, domestic 1753-4. 


ici 1986. 
(Natural Resource s) Autonomy, municipal 198 
Bail/reform 1651. 


Forest industries/products 2670, 2672-6, Betting, offtrack 2101. 
2739-40. Book/periodical distribution 2102. 
Forest regeneration/reforestation 2673-4, Breathalyser 1758, 1760, 3060-1. 
2724-6, 2739-40. 
Forest resources/management 2673-6, Children, abused/battered 1894-5, 3132-3. 
2723-6. Children, learning disabilities 3119. 
| Children, sick/injured 3212-3. 
Indian employment/unemployment 2738. Citizen groups 3121-2, 3137. 
Boootne Aimeber neane 7s Compensation, crime victims 3117-8. 
ogging/lumbering 2673. Coroners/inquests 1757, 1844-5, 1848, 
1892, 1894-6. 
Natural Resources personnel 2251. Ei ncetinahinitintiins MOR? 
Waste recycling 2724-6. Courthouses/court facilities 3220. 
Wildlife/management 2673. Crime/criminals 1665-9, 2083-6. 


Crime, organized 1647, 1766-8. 
Crime prevention 3120-1, 3124, 3131-2. 


Loftus, K. H. Criminal charges’ 2083/6"90912260175. 
(Natural Resources) Crowd handling 1661-4, 2176. 
Fish/management 2584, 2587, 2589. Detention centres, adult 3219-20. 
Fishing, commercial 2598-601. Detoxication centres 3129-31. 


Deviant persons 2110, 3118, 3224-5. 
Drug trafficking 2095-6. 


Lucas, D. M. Electrical wiring 1834-5. 
oe Electronic surveillance 1651-2, 2095-6, 
(Office of Solicitor General) 9103. 


Emergency/first aid services 1841. 
Breathalyser 1757-60. Emergency measures 1749-50. 


Fishing, sport 2589. 


Expense accounts/travel expenses 1819. Expense accounts/travel expenses 1820. 
Fingerprinting 1820. Films/industry 1633-4, 3122, 3131. 
Forensic centre 1755-61, 1819-22. Fines/sentences 3073. 
Fire prevention/protection 1838-9. 
Police weapons 1755-6. Firearms/control 1651, 1912-4, 1918-9, 
3138. 
Firefighters/firefighting 1839. 
Lupusella, A. Forensic centre 1634, 1655, 1664, 1758, 
(N.D.P., Dovercourt) 1820. 
Accidents, occupational 3016-7. Government protective services 2080, 2171. 
Government spending 2109. 
Employment standards/branch 3035-6. Grants, emergency planning 1749-50. 


Health, occupational 3016-7. Grants, police 1983, 3062-3. 


Human rights code/commission 3038-40. Harardons produets1'83425 


Inspection, safety 3018. Humane societies 1752-4. 


Insurance, accident/sickness 3005-6. : ; 
Identification, personal property 2169. 


Minorities/ethnic groups 608. Indian friendship/youth centres 3113-4. 
Offend 608 Indian institutions 3113-4. 

ers, young . Indian police/policing 1632, 2160, 2162-6. 
Radio/televisioni#038-40. Inquiries, public/judicial 2167-9. 
Rehabilitation, offenders 608, ee sg oe. 
Safety, occupational 3016-7. Jucges provincial/county/district 1656-70, 

2072-3 
Workmen’s compensation/board 3017. Jury fees 1845. 
Justice, administration of 3059-78, 3123-6, 
MacBeth, Hon. J. P. Pe eae 


Justice secretariat/personnel 1701, 3136-8. 


(P.C., Humber) 


Lawyers’ fees/salaries 3225. 


Accidents, household 1896. Lightning rods 1844. 
Age, retirement 1 839-40, Liquor/beer/wine outlets 2104-5. 
Alcohol abuse/addiction 3129-31. Loansharks 2099-100. 
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Mayors 2082-6. 

Mercury poisoning 2091. 

Missing persons 1832. 

Morand commission 1977-9, 2074. 


Offenders, young 3117-8. 
Olympic games 1915-6. 


Parks, provincial 1988. 

Police 3061-6, 3068. 

Police arbitration commission 2075-6. 

Police associations 1652-3. 

Police auxiliary 2177. 

Police, bilingual 1973-4. 

Police brutality/harassment 1977-9, 
2061-2. 

Police cars 2108-9. 

Police cars, two-man 2077. 

Police chases 1646, 1661. 

Police colleges 1633, 2069. 

Police commission, Ontario 1660. 

Police commissions, municipal/regional 
1656-60, 1918-9, 2072-3. 

Police communications/facilities 1631-2. 

Police complaint/bureaus 1646, 1650, 
1976-9, 2074. 

Police conduct 1650-1. 

Police management 1633. 

Police, multicultural 1656. 

Police, municipal/regional 1647-9, 1654, 
1660-1, 1964, 1966, 1975, 1983-7, 
3061-3, 3068, 3075, 3121-2. 

Police political activity 1654-5. 

Police promotion 1633. 

Police, provincial 1906-7, 1961, 1964, 
1966-70, 1973-7, 1983-6, 1989, 2061-2, 
2082-5, 2169, 3075. 

Police training/qualifications 1632-5, 1645, 
1647-50, 1656, 1661, 1668-9, 1772, 
1907, 1910, 1969, 1970, 1974, 2069. 

Police weapons 1756. 

Policing costs 1646-7, 1656, 1969, 1975, 
1981-3, 1987, 3061. 

Pornography/obscenity 2101-2. 


Radar 2159-60. 
Radiation, nuclear 1826. 
Red Cross 1753. 


Security guards/agencies 1907, 11. 
Speed limits 2159-60. 
Students/graduates, law 3217-8. 
Sunday/holiday observance 1703-12. » 


Task force, policing 1631, 1656. 
Transportation, hazardous products 1832-3. 
Trials, court 2110. 


Vandalism/rowdyism 1661-4. 
Volunteer organizations 1750-1. 


Wages/salaries 1655, 1664. 
Whitedog reserve 2162-6. 
Workmen’s compensation/board 1842. 


MacCormac, R. G. 


(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Liens 954. 
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Motor vehicle dealers 954. 


MacDonald, D. C. 


(N.D.P., York South) 


Pe ea fraudulent/misleading 725, 
Advertising/publicity 1786-7, 2033. 
Agricultural courses 2046. 

Agricultural societies 1857-8. 

ARDA programme 1994. 


Bankruptcies 2023-4. 
Businesses, small 727-8. 


Churches/religious groups 1788-90. 
Committee procedures 721. 
Conference, young farmers 1811-4. 
Conglomerates 1784-6. 

Constituency offices 139-41. 

Consumer counselling/information 727. 
Consumer protection 722-6, 2033-5. 
Consumer reporting services 2031-2. 
Co-operatives 2017, 2021. 
County/township affairs 1939. 


Drainage 57-8, 1939. 
Essex Packers 2024. 


Farm income/prices 2010. 

Farm income stabilization programme 58-9, 
65, 1793, 1807-8, 1811, 1883-4. 

Farm machinery 2049, 2052-3, 2055-6. 

Farm products marketing board 2019. 

Farm structures 1951. 

Farming 1783-94. 

Farming, beef 59, 65, 67, 1945. 

Farming, dairy 1793. 

Farming, northern Ontario 1932. 

Farms, family 1995-6. 

Farms/farm lands 1790-3, 1804, 1866-73, 
1994, 

Food prices 721-8, 1784-90, 1802, 2032. 

Food surplus/shortage 1789-90. 

Foreign aid 1788-90. 


Grants, agricultural groups 1857-8. 
Housing, farm/mine labour 1861. 


Imports, food 2005-6. 

Income, guaranteed 59. 

Insurance, crop 1879. 

Integration, agricultural/industrial 1784-5, 
2029-31. 


Land assembly/banks 1994-6. 

Land severances 1873. 

Land use/planning 1790-3, 1804, 1866-73. 
Leasing/leases 1996. 


Marketing boards, commodity 2017-22. 
Marketing, fruit/vegetable 2017-22. 
Marketing, livestock 2016-7. 

Milk quotas 1794, 2003-8, 2010, 2014. 
Milk surplus/shortage 1882, 2004, 2008. 
Museums, agricultural 2056. 


Price differential, regional 725-6. 
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Research, agricultural 2049. 


Subsidies, farm 1936, 1945. 
Supermarkets/chain stores 722-6, 1784-6, 
2029-32. 


Tax, farm 1940-2. 
Tax relief, farmers 1865. 
Third world 1855-6. 


Workers, constituency office 140-4, 154-5, 
158-9. 

Workers, farm 1859-60. 

Workers, migrant/seasonal 1865. 

Workers, teen-age/student 1863-4. 


Macfarlane, C. J. 


(Ministry of Environment) 


Pollution abatement/equipment 3591, 
3639. 

Pollution index/monitoring 3554-5. 

Pollution, metal/chemical 3554-5. 


Sewage treatment 3638, 3649-50. 
Waste, industrial/liquid 3649. 


MacGarva, R. J. 


(Office of Solicitor General) 
Indian police/policing 2163-4, 2166. 
Whitedog reserve 2163-4, 2166. 


Mackenzie, R. 


(N.D.P., Hamilton East) 


Arbitration/boards 2882-3. 


Collective bargaining 2880-2. 
Contracts, union 2843. 


Discrimination, handicapped 3046. 
Fines/sentences 2840. 

Health, occupational 2840. 

Inflation programme, provincial 2842-3. 
Insurance, motor vehicle 805-6. 
Insurance rates/premiums 805. 

Labour Relations Board 2840. 
Research, labour 2842-5. 


Safety, occupational 2840-1. 
Strikes/lockouts 2880-2. 


Tips/gratuities 3439. 
Tourist industry 3440. 


Workers, contract, government 3027. 
Workers, disabled/injured 2843-4. 
Workers, domestic 2845. 

Workers, teen-age/student 2845. 


Mackey, A. D. 


(Correctional Services) 


Bursaries/scholarships 421-2. 


Correctional officers 289-95, 424-5. 
Curriculum 425. 


Films/industry 421. 
Indian teachers/students 421-2. 
Offenders, young 611. 


Teachers, training-school 425, 594-5. 
Training centres/schools, correctional 
593-4. 


MacLean, D. D. 


(Ministry of Energy) 
Exploration, oil/gas 3293. 
Gas, natural 3276. 

Oil production 3276. 


MacMillan, K. G. 


(Industry and Tourism) 


Development Corporation, Northern 
Ontario 3709. 


Loans/grants, industries 3718, 3730. 


Makarchuk, M. 
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(N.D.P., Brantford) 


Airports/airstrips 1561. 


Borrowing, municipal 95-6. 
Bridges/overpasses 2459-60, 3556-7, 
Buses, energy 3148. 


Conservation authorities 2457-60. 
Construction, highways/roads 109-10. 


Dikes/diking 2320-1. 


Elora gorge 2459-60, 2484, 3555-7. 
Energy/management 3148. 

Energy, solar/wind 3095-7. 
Environmental assessment/impact 94-6. 
Exploration, oil/gas 3321-3. 


Farms/farm lands 847-8. 

Financing water/sewage projects 94-5. 
Fishing, commercial 3549-51. 
Flooding/control 2320-1, 2471-2, 2474-5. 


Gas, natural 3275. 

Gas wells 2379. 

Grants, conservation/authorities 2321 
Grants, water/sewage facilities 3651-3. 


Health hazards 95. 
Housing 473-6. 
Housing/land prices 243, 473-4, 476. 





Housing renewal programmes 843, 1023-5. 
Housing starts 842. 


Impost fees 1015. 
Information services, government 685. 


ec i conservation authorities 
2471. 

Land assembly/banks 473-5. 

Land speculators 475. 

Land subdivision 841-8. 

Land use/planning 252-3. 

Landfill 3550. 

Loans/grants, pollution abatement 94-6. 


Ministers without portfolio, re 622, 625, 
767-9. 

Mirex 3549. 

Municipal planning/studies 473, 840-8. 


Natural Resources personnel 2273-4. 
Noise levels/control 110. 


Oil companies 3315-8. 

Oil/gas imports/exports 3316-7. 

Oil/gasoline prices 3150-1, 3169-70, 
3282-3. 

Oil production 3320. 


Parks, conservation authority 2472. 
Pollution index/monitoring 3552-4. 


Pollution, metal/chemical 3548-55, 3616-7. 


Price differential, regional 3282. 


Railway relocation 843-5. 
Research, energy/needs 3323. 
Research, noise 110-1. 
Reservoirs, water 2461, 3650. 


Sewage treatment 94-6, 3648-53. 
Sewerage 94, 253. 


Townsend project 681-4, 845-8. 
Townsites, new 685-6, 847. 


Urban renewal 1023-5. 
Wildlife/management 2273-4. 


Maloney, A. E. 


(Office of the Ombudsman) 


Board, internal economy 1480-1. 


Constituency offices 2127. 

Consultants/services 2153-4. 

Correctional institutions 1484, 1486, 2123, 
2129-30, 2137-8, 2143. 


Deviant persons 1482-3. 
Disclosure, Ombudsman’s reports 2117, 


2119, 
Employment, youth 2151. 
Farmers/producers 1485. 
Jury, grand 2116-7. 
Lawyers 2120, 2151. 


Minorities/ethnic groups 1484. 
Municipal government 2141. 
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Ombudsman 1480-7, 1490-3, 2115-24, 
2127-30, 2132-4, 2137-44, 2149-55, 
3741-6. 

Ombusdman personnel 2128-9, 2133, 2135, 
2153-4. 


Parking facilities 2154. 

Pickering North project 1486, 2117-8, 
2122, 2137-8, 3742. 

Psychiatrists/services 2150. 


Reports, Ombudsman 2117-8, 2121, 2138. 
Students/graduates, law 1485-6. 


Training centres/schools, correctional 
1486. 


Workers, contract, government 3742. 
Workmen’s compensation/board 1484, 


PAW e 


Mancini, R. 


(L., Essex South) 


Accidents, occupational 3003-5. 
Agricultural representatives 1876. 
Arbitration/boards 2886. 


Blind persons 2808. 


Compensation, fishermen/allied industries 
2580-2. 

Conservation authorities 2481-4. 

Conservation officers/game wardens 
2481-2. 

Constituency offices 121, 124. 


Employment programmes 2946. 
Employment standards/branch 3004. 
Energy/management 3200. 

Equal pay for women 2895-6. 


Farm management/programmes 3200. 
Farms, family 1876-7. 
Fish/management 2579-83. 


Gas, methane 3202. 
Greenhouses/florists 3200-2. 


Highway/road maintenance 1734. 
Highway/road planning 1732-3. 
Hours of work 2885. 

Hydro generating stations 3197-200. 


Inspection, safety 2998-3002. 


Labour-management relations 2888. 

Land acquisition, highways 1728. 

Land surplus/shortage 1728, 1733. 
Loans/grants, flood/erosion control 2482-3. 


Noise levels/control 3003. 
Nurses, public health 2885. 


Olympic games 1213. 


Pipelines, water 3597. 

Pollution, air 3595-6. 

Prairie grass 2483-4. 

Public utilities commissions 3001. 


Road signs/traffic lights 1729-32. 
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Safety hazards 3004. 

Safety, occupational 2998-3005. 
Scrolls 1213. 

Septic/holding tanks 3593-6. 
Sewage disposal 3593-6. 
Souvenirs/gifts 1213. 
Strikes/lockouts 2885. 


Telephone service 124. 
Union certification 2886. 


Workers, disabled/injured 2808. 
Workers, Hydro 3198-9. 


Martel, E. W. 


(N.D.P., Sudbury East) 


Advertising, political parties 324. 


Building codes/standards 961. 
Burwash institution 561-5, 


Commission, election expenses 324-5. 
Constituency offices 101-3. 
Construction, highways/roads 105-9. 
Consumer protection 959-62. 


Federal-provincial co-operation 108. 


Hansard/reporting service 104. 
Highway passing lanes 105-6. 
Highway shoulders 106-8. 
Highways/roads, northern 105-9. 
Housing, substandard 960-1. 


Inspection, building 961. 


Members’/ministers’facilities 101-4. 
Ministers without portfolio, re 623-5. 


Northern Affairs officers/offices 961. 


Political contributions 324-5. 
Political parties/system 324-5, 


Safety, highway 107. 
Wages/salaries 101-4. 


Workers, constituency office 149-55, 157- 


60. 


McCabe, E. J. 


(Transportation and 
Communications) 


Airports/airstrips 1560-3, 1567, 1569. 


NorOntair 1558, 1560-2. 


McCague, G. 
(P.C., Dufferin-Simcoe) 
Bookstores, government 999. 


Constituency offices 179, 338-9. 
Crowd handling 1663-4. 


Employment, ex-convicts 292. 


Forestry camps/schools, correctional 424. 
Grants, home buyers 19. 
Land surplus/shortage 538. 


Members’/ministers’ facilities 104. 
Members’/ministers’ indemnity/allowance 
587-0, 


Police, municipal/regional 1983-5. 
Police, provincial 1983-5. 

Postal service 1088. 
Printers/printing 999-1000. 


Sewage disposal 3647. 
Sewage treatment 3647-8. 
Sewerage 3645-6. 


Telephone service 338-9. 
Vandalism/rowdyism 1663-4. 
Wages/salaries 104. 
Water/services 3646-7. 


McClellan, R. 
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(N.D.P., Bellwoods) 


Accidents, occupational 3015-6. 
Browndale 3033. 


Construction industry 3015-6. 
Contracts, government 975-8. 


Daycare/centres 2943. 
Employment standards/branch 3015-6. 


Fatalities/deaths 3015. 
Fines/sentences 3015.., 

Fishing, commercial 2260. 
Forest industries/products 2261. 


Handicapped/disabled persons 28-9. 
Highway 400 extension 1623. 
Hours of work 3033. 


Income, guaranteed 28-30, 

Income supplement 28-30. 

Indian bands/people 283, 2257, 2259-61. 
Indian employment/unemployment 2280-3. 
Indian workers 2261. 


Ministers without portfolio, re 2257. 
Pollution, metal/chemical 3569-73. 


Rent supplements/subsidies 30. 
Research, labour 2943. 


Safety, occupational 3015-6. 
Transportation planning/studies 1623. 


Union, maintenance workers 978. 
Unions 2261. 


Wage, minimum 975-8. 


Wild rice 2313-5, 2379-81. 








Workers, child care 3033. 

Workers, disabled/injured 2830-3. 

Workers, immigrant/ethnic 975-8, 2831, 
3032-4. 

Workers, maintenance 20, 22, 288, 975-8, 
3032-4. 

Workers, maintenance, government 2831. 

Workmen’s compensation/board 2829-31. 


MecCrodan, P. E. 


(Natural Resources) 


Coroners/inquests 2645. 
Workers, mine 2644. 


McDermid, K. A. 


(Agriculture and Food) 


Livestock 2042-4. 
Rabies 1946. 


Veterinarians/services 2042-4. 


McDonald, R. M. 


(Ministry of Housing) 
Credit unions 1304. 
Financing housing 451, 1299-302, 1304. 


HOME programme 1295-6. 
Housing, rental 658, 1296-302. 


Interest/rates 451, 1294, 1299-300. 


Leasing/leases 2376-8. 
Licences, mining/exploration 2378. 


Road allowances 2386-7. 


McIntyre, C. E. 


(Ministry of Environment) 
Arsenic/poisoning 3608-9. 


Waste disposal/management 3608-9, 
3615-6. 
Waste, nuclear 3608-9, 3615. 


McKessock, R. 


Mortgage Corporation, Ontario 1294-302. 


Mortgages/companies 451. 

Mortgages, HOME 1296. 

Mortgages, OHAP 1296. 

Mortgages, subsidized 1299-300, 1304. 


Review boards, rental 1302. 


Subsidies, mortgage 451. 


McDonnell, W. R. 


(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Grants, horse breeders 1176-8. 


McEwen, K. A. 


(Agriculture and Food) 


Milk, industrial 2007. 
Milk quotas 2006-7, 2010-1. 


McGinn, J. 


(Natural Resources) 


Beach properties/shorelines 2376-8. 
Gas wells 2379. 
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(L., Grey) 


Abattoirs/slaughterhouses 1955. 
ARDA programme 1955-6, 1993, 1996-7. 


Conference, young farmers 1813. 


Development Corporation, Ontario 3703-5. 
Drainage 1925-6. 


Farm income stabilization programme 74-6, 
1881-4. 

Farm machinery 2049, 2053. 

Farm vacation hosting 3441-2. 

Farmers/producers 75-7. 

Farming, beef 64, 75-6, 1885. 

Farming, dairy 1881-3. 

Farms/farm lands 3489. 


Hotels/motels 3447. 


Incentives, farmers 75-6, 1808. 
Incineration 3670-2. 
Interest/rates 1925. 


Land acquisition, Natural Resources 
2534-6. 

Landfill 3670-5. 

Leasing/leases 1996. 

Livestock 2044. 

Loans/grants, farmers 1884, 1925-6. 

Loans/grants, industries 3704. 

Loans/grants, pollution abatement 3705. 

Loans/grants, small business 3701-2, 
3705-6. 


Milk/dairy processors/products 2025. 
Milk, industrial 2007. 

Milk quotas 1882, 2001-5, 2007-8, 2013-4. 
Milk surplus/shortage 1882-3, 2002, 2004. 
Museums, agricultural 2056-7. 


Niagara escarpment 3489. 
Ombudsman 3744-5. 

Predator control 1879-81. 
Research, agricultural 2047, 2049. 
Schools, agriculture 2045. 

Sewage disposal 3489. 


Sewerage 3673-4. 
Students/graduates, agricultural 2045. 
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Veterinarians/services 2044, 2047-8. 


Waste disposal/management 3670-5. 
Waste as fuel 3672. 

Waste recycling 3671. 
Water/services 3489. 

Workers, farm 1858-9, 1861. 
Workers, teen-age/student 1863. 


McLeod, R. M. 


(Office of Attorney General) 
Martin, Michael 2775-9. 

Quakers 2775-9. 

Rape 2794-5. 


McLoughlin, B. W. 


(Office of Attorney General) 


Court clerks/officers 2926. 
Legal aid/clinics 2500. 


Motor vehicles, Ontario government 2342. 


Public trustee 2704-6. 
Students/graduates, law 2608. 
Workers, casual/temporary 2926. 


McMurtry, Hon. R. 


(P.C., Eglinton) 


Accidents, motor vehicle 2862. 

Assault, criminal 2784-6. 

Attorneys general, re 2225-6, 2342, 
2406-7. 


Bail/reform 2775, 2779-82. 
Bilingual services, government/courts 


2612. 


Charitable institutions 2698. 

Children, abused/battered 2551-2. 

Children, custody of 2692. 

Children’s rights 2692-3. 

Commissions, re 2414-6. 

Court clerks/officers 2926. 

Court masters 2927. 

Courthouses/court facilities 2451. 

Courts, administration of 28512, 2862, 
2930-1, 

Courts, appeal 2859-60, 2903-4. 

Courts, juvenile/family 2495, 2ID2, COD TDs 
2693-5. 

Courts, provincial/county/district 2856. 

Courts, small claims 2932. 

Crown attorneys 2222, 2354, 2782-93, 

Crown law office 2775-83. 


Dean, Norma case 2452. 
Detention centres, adult 2221. 
Deviant persons 9347- 9223502: 
Discrimination, racial 9620- oe 
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Electronic surveillance 2223-4. 


Fines/sentences 2395, 2903-4. 
Fund raising organizations 2698-701. 


Guardian, official 2551, 2553, 2691-5. 
Hate propaganda 2621-2. 


Indian court workers 2691. 
Indian offenders 2690. 
Inquiries, public/judicial 2709-10. 


Judges 2354, 2359, 2851-2, 2856-8. 

Judges, juvenile/family court 2557, 
2694- 

Judges, provincial/county/district 2218-9, 
2853-4, 2856-8, 2928. 

Judges, supreme/high court 2609-10, 
2853-4. 

Jury fees 2353) 29314 

Justice, administration of 2221-6, 2405, 
2781-2, 2863-4. 

Justices of the peace 2907, 2910-2, 2923- 4, 
2926, 2930; 


Law foundation 2562,4. 

Law reform/commission 2411-2. 

Lawyers’ fees/salaries 2565. 

Legal aid/clinics 2442-8, 2452-3, 2494-5, © 
2498, 2501-15, 2518, 2561-7, 2610, 
2858. 


Martin, Michael 2775-7, 2779. 
Motor vehicles, Ontario’ government 2342. 
Municipal Board, Ontario 2981-7. 


News media/periodicals 2691. 


Plea bargaining/discussions 2229. 

Police community relations committee 
2689. 

Pornography/obscenity 2231-5. 

Public trustee 2698-701. 


Quakers 2775-7, 2779. 
Queen’s Counsel 2397. 


Rape 2793-6. 
Restitution by guilty 2404. 


Sports/athletics 2784-6. 
Swimming pools 2699-700. 


Traffic/parking violations 2395. 
Tribunals, statutory 2973-5. 


Violence, sports 2224-5, 


Witnesses, court 2353, 2358-9, 2931. 
Workers, casual/temporary 2926. 


McTavish, D. A. 


(Ministry of Environment) 
Gas, methane 3664. 

Landfill 3664. 

Pollution, water 3662-3. 
Septic/holding tanks 3595. 


Sewage disposal 3595. 


Waste, industrial/liquid 3585-6, 3595. 


Meen, Hon. A. K. 
(P.C., York East) 


Age, retirement 28, 31. 
Aged/senior citizens 29. 


Handicapped/disabled persons 28-9. 


Income, guaranteed 27-31. 
Income supplement 28-31. 


Rent supplements/subsidies 30. 


Mennill, J. 
(Office of Solicitor General) 
Drug trafficking 2067. 


Police colleges 2062-9. 
Police training/qualifications 2063-9. 
Police, women 2063. 


Metcalfe, G. R. 


(Government Services) 


Printers/printing 995-7, 1079. 


Mierzynski, G. 
(Ministry of Environment) 
Pollution, air 93. 


Sewage treatment 93, 3651, 3658-9. 


Miggiani, J. M. 
(Office of the Assembly) 


Constituency offices 104, 124, 176. 
Members’/ministers’ facilities 103-4. 
Telephone services 124. 


Wages/salaries 103-4. 
Workers, constituency office 124. 


Miller, G. I. 
(L., Haldimand-Norfolk) 


Beach properties/shorelines 2487-8. 
Bus passenger service 1464-5. 


Discrimination, age 3008-9. 
Drainage 1948. 
Drilling, oil/gas 3275-6. 


Employment standards/branch 3008. 
Energy, steam 3531. 
Exploration, oil/gas 3275. 


Farm machinery 2051-3, 2056. 
Fishing, commercial 2585-8, 3427-8. 


Fishing/hunting camps/operators 2433-4. 
Flooding/control 2487-8. 


Gas, natural 3274-5. 


Housing, farm/mine labour 1862. 
Hydro generating stations 3277-8. 


Insurance, crop 1877-9. 


Loans/grants, flood/erosion control 2488. 
Logging/lumbering 2534. 


Marketing, fruit/vegetables 2041. 
Marketing, tobacco 2022, 2041. 
Milk quotas 2015. 


Oil/gas imports/exports 3276. 
Oil production 3276. 


Parks, conservation authority 2487. 
Parks, provincial 2534. 

Peanuts 2038. 

Pipelines, water 1874. 

Predator control 1946-8. 


Rabies 1945-6. 

Railway passenger service 1463-5. 
Research, agricultural 2052. 

Reservoirs, water 3278-9. 

Roads, municipal/regional 1465, 1743-4. 


Safety, motor vehicle 1725. 
Students/graduates, agricultural 2046. 


Trade missions/offices 3428. 
Trucking industry 1725. 


Union halls 3009. 


Waste disposal/management 3542-5. 
Waste, industrial/liquid 3542-5. 
Waste recycling 3543-5. 

Waste reduction/compaction 3545. 
Workers, teen-age/student 1862-4. 


Mills, G. H. 


(Ministry of Environment) 


Mirex 3549. 


Pollution, Great Lakes system 3565. 
Pollution, metal/chemical 3549-50. 
Pollution, water 3549-50, 3566. 


Mills, J. A. 


(Office of the Ombudsman) 
Ombudsman personnel 3742. 


Workers, contract, government 3742. 


Mitchell, D. L. 


(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Bestline Products 1047-8. 
Business practices 873, 1051-2. 
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Consumer protection 873, 948. 


Fraud 948, 951-2. 
Fund raising/organizations 951-2. 


Pyramid sales 1047-8. 
Vic Tanny 967-71, 1043-4. 


Moffatt, D. 


(N.D.P., Durham East) 


Appeals to statutory tribunals 1397-8. 


Boilers/pressure vessels 1063. 

Building codes/standards 939-46, 1067-8, 
1167. 

Business practices 873-8. 

Businessmen/retail merchants 728. 


Civil servants 736. 


Committee procedures 717-20, 787-9, 1476, 


1505-6. 
Construction, highways/roads 44-7. 


Consumer counselling/information 729-30. 


Consumer protection 668-71, 718, 728-31, 
873-8, 897-8, 939-42, 944-6, 1046-7. 

Consumer reporting services 671, 1053-6. 

Correctional officers 422. 

Corrosion 1067. 


Disclosure, Ombudsman’s reports 2117. 
Drake Personnel 735. 


Electrical wiring 668-9, 674, 717, 1068-71, 


LIG7O 1L69: 
Elevators/lifts 1065. 
Exports, produce 70. 


Farm income/prices 69-70. 

Farm income stabilization programme 
67-8. 

Fire hazards 669. 

Forestry camps/schools, correctional 277. 

Fund raising/organizations 1050-1. 


Grants, horse breeders 1177. 


Highway/road maintenance 45-6. 
Highway/road planning 46. 

Home repair service 1046-7. 

Home warranties 939, 941-2. 

Horse breeding 1183. 

Housing, substandard 898-90, 940-5, 1167. 


Imports, produce 70. 

Incentives, farmers 69-70. 

Industries, foreign/control 860-1. 
Inspection, building 941-5. 

Inspection, LLBO 1385-7. 

Insurance, fire 857. 

Insurance, moped 796, 799. 

Insurance, motor vehicle 670, 795-9, 864-5. 
Insurance rates/premiums 796-9. 


Judges 2359. 
Jury, grand 2116-7. 


Landlord/tenant 1426-35. 


Licences/permits, alcoholic beverages 670, 
1386-7. 
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Liquor/beer/wine 670. 
Liquor boards 1385-6. 
Local option 1385-6. 


Manpower services, provincial 736. 
Marriages 1383. 

Metric system 728-31. 

Motor vehicle accident claims fund 863-5. 


News media/periodicals 877-8. 
Newspaper delivery service 873-5. 


Ombudsman 1476, 1505-6, 2116-7. 


Parliamentary/legislative assistants 736-7. 
Pensions/plans 793-4. 

Police associations 1653. 

Police, municipal/regional 1653-5, 3074-5. 
Police political activity 1653-5. 

Police, provincial 3075. 


Real estate brokers/salesmen 1046. 

Rent review officers 1426-35. 

Review boards, rental 668-70, 790-2, 
1425-35. 


Safety, pipeline 1067. 
Stock brokers/dealers 860-1. 


Teachers, training-school 422-3. 
Training centres/schools, correctional 276, 
593-4. 


Vic Tanny 966-8, 1043. 
Vital statistics 1383. 


Warranties, housing 668, 897-8. 
Witnesses, court 2358-9. 
Workmen’s compensation/board 2116. 


Mohide, T. P. 


(Natural Resources) 
Exploration, mineral 2280. 
Minerals/ores 2278-80. 
Offshore rights 2278-80. 


Molyneux, G. T. 


(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Business practices 876. 


Vic Tanny 967-8, 971, 1042. 


Morrow, D. H. 


(P.C., Ottawa West) 


Constituency offices 331-2, 336, 338. 


Members’/ministers’ indemnity/allowance 
369-70. 


Postal service 332. 


Research, legislative 393-4. 








Telephone service 331-2, 336, 338. 


Workers, constituency office 141-2. 


Mulvaney, J. N. 


(Ministry of Environment) 
Fines/sentences 3529. 
Lawyers, Ontario government 3526. 


Pollution, water 3529. 


Newman, B. 


(L., Windsor- Walkerville) 


Accidents, occupational 3018. 
Aged/senior citizens 1193-4. 
Animals, domestic 1753. 

Automotive trade agreement 3378-81. 


Building codes/standards 1172. 
Business practices 896. 


Cheques, government 1193. 
Consumer protection 896. 
Contractors, sub-trade 2833-4. 
Coroners/inquests 1844-5. 
Crowd handling 1987-8. 


Discrimination, handicapped 3043-5. 
Discrimination, weight 532, 3045. 


Employment, civil service 532. 
Employment standards/branch 3018-9. 


Farm income/prices 2009-11. 
Fire prevention/protection 1843. 
Fires, incendiary 1842-3. 


Gambling 1176. 


Gasoline dealers/association, retail 3325-6. 


Gasoline, no-lead 3326. 
Grants, horse breeders 1176. 


Handicapped, facilities for 1172-3. 

Horseracing/racetracks 1182-3. 

Hospitality fund 1209-10. 

Hours of work 3034-5. 

Human rights code/commission 3038, 
3043-6. 

Humane societies 1753. 

Hydro exports/imports 3324-5. 

Hydro generating stations 3233-5. 


Income, guaranteed 1193-4. 
Industries, relocation of 3381-2. 
Insurance adjusters/claims 813. 
Insurance agents 812-3. 

Insurance, motor vehicle 812-3, 865-7. 


Jury fees 1845. 
Land surplus/shortage 1728-9. 
Motor vehicle/parts industry 3379-81. 


Motor vehicles, Ontario government 


1085-6. 


Oil/gasoline prices 3325-6. 
Olympic games 1208-9, 1916-7. 


Parks, industrial 3383. 

Parks, provincial 1987-8. 

Police, provincial 1987-8. 

Police weapons 1988. 

Political contributions 315-6. 
Pollution, Great Lakes system 3429-30. 
Postal service 125-6, 1088. 


Radiation, nuclear 1842. 
Railways 3382-3. 

Research Foundation 3429-30. 
Road signs/traffic lights 1731. 


Safety, occupational 3018-9. 
Souvenirs/gifts 1209. 
Sunday/holiday observance 1706. 


Tax credits/rebates 315-6. 
Third world 3381. 


Vic Tanny 970-1. 
Workers, Hydro 3234. 


Newman, Hon. W. 
(P.C., Durham-York) 


Abattoirs/slaughterhouses 1955. 

Advertising, fraudulent/misleading 2034. 

Advertising/publicity 2033. 

Agricultural courses 2046. 

Agricultural representatives 1869-70, 
1875-7. 

Agricultural societies 1858. 

ARDA programme 1952-5, 1993-2000. 


Bankruptcies 2023-4. 


Committee, bankruptcy 2016-7. 
Compensation, farmers 1948. 
Conference, young farmers 1811-3. 
Conglomerates 1802. 

Consumer protection 2033-5. 
Consumer reporting services 2031-2. 
County/township affairs 1938-40. 


Drainage 57-8, 1782, 1808-9, 1926-7, 
1937-40, 1948. 


Essex Packers 2023-4. 
Exports, food 2035-7. 
Exports, produce 70. 


Farm enlargement/consolidation 1951-2. 

Farm extension branch 1875. 

Farm fences 1950. 

Farm income/prices 63, 69, 2009-11. 

Farm income stabilization programme 
62-78, 1782, 1807-8, 1811, 1881-4. 

Farm machinery 2049-56. 

Farm products marketing board 2019: 

Farm structures 1951. 

Farmers/producers 75-7. 

Farming 71-2, 1781-3, 1801-14. 

Farming, beef 62-7, 77-8, 1782, 1935-6. 

Farming, dairy 1809, 1881-5, 1937. 

Farming, northern Ontario 1927-30. 

Farms, family 1876-7, 1995-6. 
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Farms/farm lands 1803-6, 1866-7, 
1993-2000. 

Food Council, Ontario 2040. 

Food prices 1801, 2032, 2039. 

Food surplus/shortage 1802-3. 

Foreign aid 1802-3. 


Grants, agricultural groups 1857-8. 


Housing, farm/mine labour 1861-2. - 
Housing/land prices 1999. 


Imports, food 2004-6, 2037. 

Imports, produce 70. 

Incentives, farmers 64-70, 75-6, 1806, 
1808. 

Inspection, livestock 2042. 

Insurance, crop 1877-9, 1931, 1949. 


Integration, agricultural/industrial 1802, 


2031, 2040. 
Interest/rates 1925, 


Land assembly/banks 1995-2000. 
Land freeze 1805. 
Land severances 1869-70, 1873. 


Workers, farm 1858-61. 
Workers, teen-age/student 1862-8. 


Nixon, R. F. 


(L., Brant-Oxford-Norfolk) 


Agricultural representatives 1869-70. 


Committee procedures 1477-8. 
Crown law office 2712-4. 


Farms/farm lands 1868-72. 
Inquiries, public/judicial 2712-4. 


Land severances 1869-70. 
Land use/planning 1869-72. 


Ombudsman 1477-8. 


Townsend project 1870-2. 
Transportation development corporation 
1680-5. 


Norton, K. 


Land use/planning 1782, 1804-7, 1867-75. 


Leasing/leases 1996, 1998. 
Limestone 1933-5. 
Livestock 2042-4, 


Loans/grants, farmers 77, 1782-3, 1808-10, 


1884, 1925-6, 1950-1. 
Marketing boards, commodity 2018-21. 


Marketing, fruit/vegetable 2018-22, 2041. 


Marketing, livestock 2016-7. 

Marketing, tobacco 2041. 

Milk/dairy processors/products 1952-3, 
2025. 

Milk, industrial 2002, 2007. 

Milk quotas 1806-7, 1809- 10, 1881-2, 
2000-15. 


(P.C., Kingston and the Islands) 


Committee procedures 1479, 1508-9, 1514, 
1516. 


Ministers without portfolio, re 907-8. 
Ombudsman 1479, 1508-9, 1514, 1516. 
Pornography/obscenity 2233-4. 
Sunday/holiday observance 1708-9, 


O’Neil, H. 


ee rTP lara ORI Ee 1882-3, 2002, 2004, 
6. 


Museums, agricultural 2056-7. 


Peanuts 2038. 
Pickering North project 1803, 1872. 
Predator control 1879-81, 1946- 50. 


Rabies 1945-6. 
Research, agricultural 1783, 2047-53. 


Schools, agriculture 1783, 2045-7. 

Students/graduates, agricultural 2045-6. 

Subsidies, farm 1935-7. 

Supermarkets/chain stores 1802, 2031-3, 
2038-9. 


Tariffs/duties 1783. 

Tax, farm 1940-2, 1998. 

Tax relief, farmers 72-4, 1865. 
Technology 1802-3. 

Third world 1855-6. 
Townsend project 1872. 


Veterinarians/services 2042-3, 2047-8. 
Warble fly control 1885. 


Wild rice 2035, 2037. 
Wildlife/management 1948-9, 


(L., Quinte) 
Campsites/camping 3438. 


Loans/grants, industries 3724-6. 
Loans/grants, small business 3725. 
Loans/grants, tourist operators 3724. 


Parks, industrial 3408-9. 
Parks, provincial 3438. 


Road signs/traffic lights 3437-8. 


Pahapill, J. 


(Correctional Services) 


Correctional institutions 592-3. 


Vocational/trades training 592-3. 


Panting, S. B. 
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(Natural Resources) 
Flooding/control 2314, 2316-7. 
Hydro generating stations 2304-5, 2314. 


Municipalities, unorganized 2316-7. 
Water levels, inland 2304-5. 





Pattillo, A. S. 
(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Exploration, mineral 741-3. 


Securities commission/regulations 741-3, 
746-7. 
Stock exchanges 746-7. 


Peacock, A. H. 


(Natural Resources) 


Flooding/control 2319-20, 2324-5. 


Land, recreational 2470. 
Landfill 2468-9. 


Recreation/facilities 2468-9. 


Waterfront development 2463, 2467-9, 
2485. 


Pencak, L. 


(Government Services) 


Advisory services 641. 


Buildings, Ontario government 571-2, 577, 
630-2. 


Construction/costs 574, 577. 


Refrigeration/air conditioning 637-8. 


Peters, D. 


(Ministry of Housing) 
Financing housing 1307-9. 
Loans/grants, housing 1307-8. 


Peterson, D. 


(L., London Centre) 


Committee procedures 1507, 1511, 1515-6. 
Employment, youth 2151. 

Hydro rates 3104-6. 

Ombudsman 1507, 1511, 1515-6, 2151. 
Pornography/obscenity 2232-3. 
Sunday/holiday observance 1711. 


Philip, E. 


(N.D.P., Etobicoke) 


Airports/airstrips 1353. 


Bestline products 1047-8. 
Buses, school 1349. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 1598. 
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Driving instructors/instruction 1349. 
Expressways 1358. 
GO transit service 1598-602. 


Handicapped, facilities for 1352-3, 
Highway 400 extension 1673-4. 
HOME programme 415-6. 


Krauss-Maffei 1350-1. 
Noise levels/control 1352. 
Pyramid sales 1047-8. 


Railways 1354. 
Roads, county/township 111. 


Safety fences 415-6. 
Safety, motor vehicle 1348-9. 


Transit, public 33-4, 1350-1, 1353, 1601. 

Transportation 33-4. 

brie tal development corporation 
351, 

Transportation, light rail 1353-4. 

Transportation planning/studies 1350-5, 
1599-600. 


Pitura, L. F. 


(Ministry of Environment) 


Mercury poisoning 3620. 


Pollution index/monitoring 3617, 3620. 
Pulp/paper companies 3617, 3620. 


Pye, E. G. 


(Natural Resources) 
Exploration, mineral 2655-6. 
Minerals/ores 2655. 
Radiation, nuclear 2656. 


Surveys, geological 2655-6. 


Reed, J. 


(L., Halton-Burlington) 


Boilers/pressure vessels 1063-4. 
Building codes/standards 1170-1. 
Business practices 1041. 


Censorship, films/videotapes 1329-30. 

Coal/lignite 3290. 

Committee procedures 788, 1511. 

Consumer protection 671-2, 878-87, 
948-51. 

Consumer reporting services 1056-7. 

Contracts, union 2844. 

Corrosion 949-51. 


Energy/management 3086-9, 3145-6. 

Energy, nuclear/atomic 3273, 3291-2. 

Energy, solar/wind 3087-9, 3099-100, 
3289-90, 3300. 
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Energy, steam 3292. : 
Engineers, operating/stationary 1064. 
Exploration, mineral 740. 


Films/industry 1318-9, 3425-6. 
Fish/management 2589, 3285. 
Fishing, sport 2325, 2588-9. 
Flooding/control 2318-9. 

Forest resources/management 2533-4. 
Fraud 948. 


Heat pumps 3092. 

Heavy water process 3254. 

Horse breeding 1182-3. 

Hydro generating stations 3291. 
Hydro information services 3151-2. 
Hydro rates 3103-4. 


Industries, shutdown 2839-40. 

Inflation programme, provincial 2844. 
Information services, government 3148-9. 
Inspection, building 1170-1. 


Insurance, motor vehicle 672, 801-2, 861-3. 


Insurance rates/premiums 801-2. 
Lottery, Ontario 1333. 


Mining stock promotion 740. 
Mirex 2588-9. 


Motor vehicle accident claims fund 861-3. 


Motor vehicles 949-51. 
Ombudsman 1511. 


Parks, provincial 2533-4, 
Pollution, water 3575-6. 
Polychlorinated biphenyls 3576-8. 
Pornography/obscenity 1329-30. 


Reservoirs, water 3273, 3284-7. 


Salesmen, door-to-door 1041. 
Securities commission/regulations 740. 
Sewage disposal 3575-6, 3579-80. 


Tax, sales 671. 
Travel agencies 672, 878-87. 


Unemployment/layoffs 2839-40. 


Warranties/guarantees 949-51. 
Warranties, housing 947-8, 
Waste recycling 3146. 

Water levels, inland 2324-5, 


Reid, T. P. 


(L.-Lab., Rainy River) 


Aged/senior citizens 29, 2427-8. 

Air carriers, regional 1366-7, 1567-73. 
Aircraft, STOL/VTOL 1365-8. 
Airports/airstrips 1366-8, 1560-1, 1565-7. 


Campsites/camping 2427-8, 2543-4. 
Committee, transportation 1364. 
Computers 1468. 

Drivers, negligent 1469-70. 


Exploration, mineral 2657. 
Expressways 34. 
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Ferries 1548. 

Fish hatcheries 2597. 

Fishing, commercial 2596-7. 

Forest industries/products 2670-1, 2677. 

Forest regeneration/reforestation 2668-74, 
2724-6, 2736. 

Forest resources/management 2669-77, . 
2724-6. 

Freight/trucking rates 1547. 


Highways/roads, northern 47. 


Income, guaranteed 29. 
Income supplement 29. 

Indian bands/people 2676-7. 
Indian treaties 2431. 
Insurance, motor vehicle 1469. 


Land use/planning 1363-4. 
Lawyers 1468-9. 

Licences, hunting/fishing 2431. 
Logging/lumbering 2673. 


Maps, topographical 2431, 2433. 
Mercury poisoning 2596-7. 


NorOntair 1557-8, 1560-7. 


Parks commissions 2422-3. 
Parks, provincial 2543-4. 
Pits/quarries 2430. 
Police, provincial 1989. 


Railway freight service 1547. 
Railway passenger service 1450-1, 1467-8. 
Reed Paper Co. 2669, 2671. 


Ship passenger service 1549. 
Spadina extension 34. 


Transportation 34. 

Transportation development corporation 
1370-1. 

Transportation planning/studies 1363-4. 


Wild rice 2431-2. 
Workers, mine 2644. 


Rennie, J. C. 


(Agriculture and Food) 
Agricultural courses 2046-7. 
Farm machinery 2048-52. 
Research, agricultural 2047-52. 


Schools, agriculture 2046-7. 
Students/graduates, agricultural 2045-6. 


Renwick, J. A. 


(N.D.P., Riverdale) 
Appeals to statutory tribunals 791-2. 


Building codes/standards 1171-2. 
Business practices 957-8. 


Change of name 1384-5, 
Citizenship 2393-4. 





Class action, legal 965-6. 

Commissions, re 2413-5. 

Committee procedures 718-9, 721, 787-9, 
1487-8, 1515-6. 

Consumer protection 718-9. 

Contracts, government 2398-9. 


Dean, Norma case 2452. 
Disclosure, Ombudsman’s reports 2118-9. 
Discrimination, racial 2617-20, 2622-3. 


Fatalities/deaths 2228. 
Fines/sentences 2407-8. 
Franchising 970. 


Hate propaganda 2622-3. 
Insurance, motor vehicle 796. 


Law reform/commission 2410-1. 
Lawyers 2120, 2124. 

Lawyers, Ontario government 2398-9. 
Legal aid/clinics 1491, 2451-3, 2505-18. 


Motor vehicle repossession 957-8. 


Ombudsman 1481, 1487-93, 1515-6, 
2118-20, 2124-6. 


Plea bargaining/discussions 2228-30. 
Queen’s Counsel 2397. 


Reports, Ombudsman 2119. 
Review boards, rental 791-2, 1174. 


Securities commission/regulations 746-8. 
Stock exchanges 746-7. 


Vic Tanny 969-70, 1041-3. 
Vital statistics 1383-5. 


Warranties, housing 1172. 
Workmen’s compensation/board 2124-6. 


Reynolds, J. K. 


(Natural Resources) 


Decentralization/centralization, 
government 2265-9. 


Exploration, mineral 2658. 
Foresters/forests division personnel 2532. 
Gas wells 2379. 

Indian treaties 2431. 


Leasing/leases 2377-9. 
Licences, mining/exploration 2378. 


Maps, topographical 2433. 
Mine recording offices 2265-7. 
Minerals/ores 2278. 


Natural Resources personnel 2265-7, 
2271-2, 2286-9. 
Northern Affairs officers/offices 2299-300. 


Offshore rights 2278. 
Reed Paper Co. 2247. 
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Surveys, geological 2658. 
Workers, contract, government 2286-9. 


Youth corps 2302-3. 


Rhodes, Hon. J. R. 


(P.C., Sault Ste. Marie) 


Aged/senior citizens 463. 

Airport, Pickering 1109-11. 

Appeals to statutory tribunals 399-400, 
405-6, 1019-20. 

Architects/architecture 1226-8. 

Assessment/reassessment 459. 


Building codes/standards 655, 1131-2. 


Commission, Niagara escarpment 399-400. 
Commission, urban standards 190. 
Construction, housing 13. 

Contractors, sub-trade 1221. 

Credit rating 1220. 

Credit unions 1304. 


Designated areas (OHAP) 1123-4. 


Employment 847. 
Environmental assessment/impact 838, 
1105-7. 


Family, single-parent 1229-30. 

Farms/farm lands 701, 1004, 1033, 1106-7, 
1121-3, 1127. 

Flooding/control 1029. 


Grants, home buyers 3, 5-6, 8-9, 14-9, 
248-50. 
Greenbelts 699-701. 


Highways/roads 1034. 

HOME programme 242-3, 446, 1118-20, 
1289; 

Housing 1-19, 183-91, 251-4. 

Housing Action programme 248, 689-93, 
837-8, 1118-29. 

Housing approvals 5, 447-50. 

Housing authorities 1131, 1148-52, 1221, 
1249, 1279-81. 

Housing, condominium 1011-2, 1018. 

Housing, co-operative 7. 

Housing Corporation directors 1231-2. 

Housing Corporation, Ontario 819, 1130-5, 
1220-55, 1280-93. 

Housing/land prices 6-11, 185-90, 400-3, 
474-6, 655-6. 

Housing, low-cost 188-9, 400-3, 408, 1299, 

Housing Ministry personnel 406-7, 411-2. 

Housing needs surveys 652-3, 122650, U2ol. 

Housing, OHC 1285-8. 

Housing, public 1131-2. 

Housing renewal programmes 413, 843, 
1021-5. 

Housing, rental 14, 446-7, 452-4, 462-5, 
658, 1021-2, 1025, 1142-52, 1297-9. 

Housing, senior citizens 1141, 1193, a22l. 

Housing shortage 454, 464. 

Housing starts 400, 409, 842. 
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Immigrants 411. 
Impost fees 255, 1014, 1017-8. 


Income groups, low 188-9, 1118-9, 1233-4. 


Income groups, middle 187. 
Information services, government 685-6. 
Inspection, building 8. 


Institute of Housing Management 1130-1, 


1220. 
Interest/rates 186, 451. 


Land acquisition, OHC 4, 1305-6. 

Land assembly/banks 251-4, 474. 

Land corporation, Ontario 1027-8. 

Land developers 252, 1028-9. 

Land freeze 1033-4. 

Land holdings 1291. 

Land, serviced 189-90, 251-4, 465, 468-9, 
471, 825, 1111, 1124-5. 

Land severances 468, 850-1. 

Land subdivision 696-710, 833-52. 

Land use/planning 252-4, 700-6, 1004-5. 

Landlord/tenant 1247. 

Libraries 455. 

Loans/grants, home improvement 445-6. 

Loans/grants, housing 186. 

Loans/grants, municipalities 184, 190-1, 
248, 469. 


Mortgages/companies 12-3, 451. 
Mortgages, subsidized 464- 5, 1120. 
Municipal Board, Ontario 688-93. 
Municipal planning/studies 191, 468-71, 


689-709, 821-2, 832, 834-52, 1005, 1008, 


1127. 
Municipalities, unorganized 468-70, 849. 


Noise levels/control 460, 1027. 


Parliamentary/ legislative assistants 413. 


Pickering North project 1026-36, 1105-13. 


Pits/quarries 1004-5. 

Planning, housing 650-1. 
Planning, industrial 1031. 
Pollution, environmental 837-8. 
Pollution, water 467. 
Population/growth 1111. 


Railway relocation 843-5. 
Regional municipality, Ottawa-Carleton 
689-98. 


Rent/control 460-1, 657-9, 1134-5, 1225-6, 


1302-3 
Rent review officers 1225-6. 
Rent supplements/subsidies 188, 405, 
462-3, 653-4, 1229, 1239-40, 1289- 3. 
Research, housing 410- 1, 647- 8. 
Reservoirs, water 1029. 
Review boards, rental 1302-3. 
Rural sprawl 449, 


Safety fences 416. 

Septic/holding tanks 1015. 

Sewage treatment 248, 461, 694-5, 1015-6. 
Sewerage 253, 693-4, 833- 4, 838. 
Shelter/fuel allowance 653-5, 
Suburbanization 414-5, 


Rey associations/groups 1133-4, 

1246- 

Tenants, OHG 243, 1132-4, 1220-3, 
1229- 53, 1281. 


Tendering, OHC 1282. 

Townsend project 681-2, 847. 
Townsites, new 683, 685-6, 847. 

Transit, public 257, 259. 

Transportation planning/studies 839-40. 


Urban renewal 1021-5. 


Wages/salaries 1223-4. 
Water, storm 1124. 
Welfare recipients 1234, 1246-7. 


Zoning/rezoning 459-60, 468. 


Rice, E. J. 


(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Age, drinking 1393. 
Alcohol abuse/addiction 1390. 


Drivers, drinking/impaired 1390. 
Fire hazards 1391-2. 
Inspection, LLBO 1387, 1390. 


Licences/permits, alcoholic beverages 
1395-6, 1399-402. 
Liquor/beer/wine outlets 1396. 


Riddell, J. 


(L., Huron-Middlesex) 


Agricultural representatives 1875. 
ARDA programme 1997-8. 


Bankruptcies 2022-4. 


Cadet corps 3723-4, 
Compensation, farmers 1796. 
Constituency offices 337. 
Contractors, sub-trade 1289. 
Crown land 538. 


Docks 2305-7. 
Drainage 1798-9, 1809. 


Essex Packers 1800-1, 2022-4. 
Exports, food 2036. 


Farm extension branch 1875, 

Farm income/prices 2010. 

Farm income stabilization programme 
59-60, 1798, 1807-8. 

Farm machinery 2052-4. 


- Farming 1794-801. 


Farming, beef 61. 

Farming, fruit/vegetable 1800. 

Farms/farm lands 60-2, 1795-7, 1804-6, 
1997-8. 

Food Council, Ontario 2040. 

Food prices 1795, 

Forest resources/management 2741-2. 


Housing Corporation, Ontario 1288-9. 
Housing, farm/mine labour 1861. 


Imports, food 2005. 
Inspection, livestock 2042. 


Insurance, crop 1877-8. 


Integration, agricultural/industrial 2040. 


Land assembly/banks 1997. 

Land freeze 1805. 

Land use/planning 60, 1795-7, 1804-6, 
2305-7. 

- Leasing/leases 1998. 

Livestock 2042-3. 

Loans/grants, drainage 62. 

Loans/grants, farmers 1798, 1809. 

Loans/grants, industries 3721. 

Loans/grants, small business 3702. 

Logging/lumbering 2741-2. 


Milk quotas 1799, 2000-1, 2004-6, 2012. 
Milk surplus/shortage 2004. 
Museums, agricultural 2056-7. 


Predator control 1880. 


Refineries/smelters 2305-7. 
Rent/control 1302-3. 

Research, agricultural 1876, 2047. 
Review boards, rental 1302-3. 


Sports facilities 3722-3. 
Students/graduates, agricultural 2045. 
Subsidies, farm 61. 


Tax, farm 61-2, 1998. 
Telephone service 337. 


Veterinarians/services 2042-3. 


Workers, migrant/seasonal 1860-1. 
Warble fly control 1885. 


Riggs, R. W. 


(Ministry of Housing) 
Architects/architecture 1227. 
Bribe charges 1280. 

Committee, housing 1279. 
Financing housing 1306, 1310-1. 


HOME programme 1143. 

Housing authorities 1279, 1282. 
Housing, community sponsored 1143. 
Housing Corporation directors 1232. | 


Housing Corporation, Ontario 820-1, 1279. 


Housing, rental 1230-1, 1253-4. 
Housing, senior citizens 1143. 


Insulation 457. 

Land acquisition, OHC 1284, 1305-6. 
Land holdings 1291. 

Loans/grants, housing 1307. 


Rent/control 1225-6. 
Rent review officers 1224-5. 
Rent supplements/subsidies 1229. 


Tenants’ associations/groups 819-20. 
Tenants, OHC 1228-9. 
Tendering, OHC 1282. 


Wages/salaries 1223-4. 


Robbins, W. M. 


(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Drake Personnel 1421-2. 
Housing, rental 1441. 
Landlord/tenant 1408-12, 1433-40, 1442. 


Rent review officers 1403, 1405, 1408, 
1417, 1423. 
Review boards, rental 1403, 1405, 1419-25. 


Rodgers, D. M. 


(Industry and Tourism) 


Cadet corps 3723-4. 


Development Corporation, Northern 
Ontario 3694-5, 3719-21. 


Loans/grants, industries 3705, 3711-26, 
3732-3. 

Loans/grants, sports facilities 3692-3, 
3697. 


Sports facilities 3694-7. 


Rollins, C. T. 


(P.C., Hastings-Peterborough) 


Advertising/publicity, government 2425-6. 
Alcohol abuse/addiction 2428-9. 


Parks commissions 2421-3. 


Upper Canada Village 2421. 


Ronan, G. 


(Ministry of Environment) 


Pollution index/monitoring 3552-4, 3628. 
Pollution, metal/chemical 3552-4. 
Polychlorinated biphenyls 3588-9, 3628. 
Pulp/paper companies 3628. 


Research, pollution/control 3590. 


Rose, J. B. 


(Ministry of Housing) 
Architects/architecture 1238. 
Contractors, sub-trade 1289. 


Housing Corporation, Ontario 126 ne o9. 
Housing, OHC 1242, 1285, 1288-9. 


Rowan, M. 


(Ministry of Energy) 
Energy/management 3157-8. 
Oil/gasoline prices 3161. 


Rowe, I. H. 


(Ministry of Energy) 


Buses, energy 3148. 


Energy/management 3147-50. 
Energy, solar/wind 3289. 


Gas, natural 3173-4. 
Greenhouses/florists 3150, 3201-2. 


Hydro information services 3151-2. 


Information services, government 3147-50. 


Publications, government 3147, 3150. 


Roy, A. J. 


(L., Ottawa East) 


Administrative services, government 1712. 
Advertising, political parties 314. 


Attorneys general, re 2220-1, 2225-6, 2406. 


Bail/reform 2780-2. 
Breathalyser 1758-60. 


Candidates, political 314-5. 

Censorship, films/videotapes 1325-31. 
Censorship, periodicals/books 1331. 
Commission, election expenses 313-5. 
Committee, ‘statutory powers rules 2971-6. 
Compensation, crime victims 2978-9. 
Court clerks/officers 2926. 

Court masters 2927-8. 

Courts, administration of 2217-8. 
Courts, juvenile/family 2558-9. 

Courts, small claims 2932-3, 
Crime/criminals 2081-6. 

Crime, organized 1329, 1773-6, 2069-71. 
Criminal charges 2082- 6. 

ne attorneys 2354, 2782-3, 2790-2, 


Detention centres, adult 501-4, 2216-7. 
Deviant persons 93.44. 7, 2349- 52. 
Drug trafficking 2067, 9070-1. 


Electronic surveillance 2070, 2219- 20; 
2225. 


Fines/sentences 2395, 2403-4. 
Forensic centre 1757- 61. 


Housing, condominium 1341. 


Judges 2354. 
Judges, juvenile/family court 2558-9. 


Judges, provincial/ county/district 2072, 
2218-9, 2928. 


Justice, administration of 2216-21, 2405-6 
2780-2. 


Justices of the peace 2908-9, 2923-6, 


’ 


Law foundation 2562-4, 
Lawyers’ fees/salaries 2564-5, 
Legal aid/clinics 2444- 8, 2561-6. 
Lotteries/bingos 1333-5. 
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Martin, Michael 2778. 
Mayors 2081-6. 
Morand commission 2073-4. 


Nationalism, economic/cultural 744. 
Offenders 500-2. 


Parliamentary/legislative assistants 737-8. 

Plea bargaining/discussions 2218. 

Police cars, two-man 2078. 

Police colleges 2068-9. 

Police commission, Ontario 2067, 2069-70. 

Police commissions, municipal/regional 
2072, 2078: 

Police complaint/bureaus 2073-4. 

Police conduct 2078, 2081. 

Police, provincial 2070, 2081-5. 

Police training/qualifications 2067-9. 

Political contributions 314-5. 

Pornography/obscenity 1326-31. 


Quakers 2778. 
Queen’s counsel 2397-8. 


Rape 2794-5. 
Restitution by guilty 2403-4. 


Securities commission/regulations 744 
Stock exchanges 748. 
Sunday/holiday observance 1703-6, 1711. 


Tax credits/rebates 314-5. 
Traffic/parking violations 2395. 
Tribunals, statutory 2971-6. 


Venture capital/fund 744. 
Violence, television/movies 1327. 


Witnesses, court 2352-3. 
Workers, casual/temporary 2926. 


Russell, A. A. 


(Office of Solicitor General) 


Accidents, household 1896. 
Betting, offtrack 2100-1. 
Crowd handling 1663-4. 


Firearms/control 1651. 
Forensic centre 1655. 


Judges, provincial/county/district 2072. 
Loansharks 2099. 
Olympic games 1915-6. 


Police arbitration commission 2075-6, 

Police colleges 1649. 

hake commissions, municipal/regional 
2O1 2, 

Police, municipal/regional 1965-6, 1968-9, 
1975-6. 

Police, provincial 1915-6, 1965-6, 1968, 
1981-2. 

Police training/qualifications 1645, 
1649-50, 1668. 

Policing costs 1968-9, 1975, 1981-2. 








Task force, policing 1665. 
Telephone service 1665-6. 


Vandalism/rowdyism 1663-4. 


Ruston, R. F. 


(L., Essex North) 


Airports/airstrips 1374. 
Auditor, provincial, re 1273-4. 


Beach properties/shorelines 2481. 
Buildings, Ontario government 557-8, 
577-8. 


Bus passenger service 1374. 


Cheques, government 1192-3. 

Collection agency, Government Services 
1083-4. 

Committee procedures 1506-7. 

Conservation authorities 2480-1. 

Constituency offices 132-3. 

Construction/costs 575, 577-8. 

Crown land 538. 


Drainage 1942-3. 


Employee homeowner assistance plan 568. 


Exhibits 995. 


Farms/farm lands 538, 640, 1998-9. 
Fire prevention/protection 1822-4. 
Fires, incendiary 1823. 
Flooding/control 2480-1. 


Gas, natural 3173-5. 
GO transit service 1602-3. 


Highway 400 extension 1620-1. 
Hospitality fund 516-7, 1207. 
Housing/land prices 1999. 
Hydro generating stations 3233. 


Imports, food 2005-6. 


Land acquisition, government 538. 

Land acquisition, Government Services 
640-1. 

Leasing/leases 635-6. 

Licences, drivers 1375. 

Loans/grants, farmers 1999. 


Members’/ministers’ facilities 517-8. 

Milk quotas 2011-2. 

Ministers without portfolio, re 551, 618, 
623, 626, 779-81, 924-5. 


Ombudsman 1506-7, 3745-6. 


Pension adjustment programmes 21. 
Pollution, air 3585-6. 


Railway passenger service 1373-4. 
Refrigeration/air conditioning 636-7. 
Road signs/traffic lights 1375. 


Tax credits/rebates 1193. 
Transportation fares 1603. 
Transportation planning/studies 1620-1. 


Waste, industrial/liquid 3585-6. 
Wetlands 2480-1. 
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Samis, G. 


(N.D.P., Cornwall) 


Advertising, political parties 322. 
Development, industrial 3419-25. 
Election officers/poll clerks 322. 
Films/industry 3422-5. 


Parks, industrial 3422. 
Political contributions 321-2. 


Tariffs/duties 3421. 
Tourist attractions 3435-6. 


Wages/salaries 3436-7. 


Samler, A. 


(Correctional Services) 

Children’s boarding/group homes 605-9. 
Forestry camps/schools, correctional 277. 
Indian offenders 609. 

Viking Homes 606. 


Sandeman, G. 


(N.D.P., Peterborough) 


Abortions 1897. 

Accidents, household 1896. 
Alcohol abuse/addiction 3128-30. 
Alcohol and youth 3131. 
Attorneys general, re 2342-3. 
Autopsies/exhumations 1891-2. 


Bills, private, re 738-9. 
Business practices 1051. 
Bypasses 1737-9. 


Children, abused/battered 1893-5, 1898, 
3132-3. 

Children, problem 211, 3127. 

Children’s institutions 270-1. 

Committee procedures 1509. 

Community resource centres 210. 

Consumer protection 946. 

Coroners/inquests 1756-7, 1849-50, 
1891-7. 

Correctional institutions 209-16, 481-6, 
2133. 

Correctional officers 213, 215-6, 287-90, 
483, 505, 590. 

Courts, juvenile/family 2493-4, 2496, 
312/ 


Credit controls 811-2. 
Crime/criminals 1666-7. 

Crime prevention 3124, 3131-2. 
Criminal charges 2092. 


Daycare/centres 2894, 2942. 
Detoxication centres 3128-30. 
Development, industrial 3404-5. 
Deviant persons 485, 1666-7. 
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Employment, ex-convicts 492. 
Employment, youth 2894. 
Equal pay for women 3447-8. 


Farms/farm lands 1739. 
Films/industry 421. 
Fines/sentences 2502. 

Fire prevention/protection 1837. 
Firearms/control 1849-50. 

Fires, incendiary 1837-8. 
Forensic centre 1756-7, 1821-2. 


Government protective services 2080. 


Hazardous products 1837. 
Housing/land prices 946-7. 
Housing, substandard 946. 


Indian bands/people 281, 1893. 

Indian offenders 506, 2690. 

Indian police/policing 2160-2, 

Industries Overseas Service 2702-3. 

Industries, relocation of 2943, 3404-5, 
3407. 

Industries, shutdown 2944. 

Information services, government 435-8. 


Justice, administration of 3122-33. 
Legal aid/clinics 2493-4, 2496-7, 2515-6. 
Mercury poisoning 1891-2, 2091. 


Motor vehicles, Ontario government 2342. 


Motor vehicles, stolen 1917. 


Offenders 209-16, 278, 481-6, 490, 492, 
504-9. 

Offenders, women 506-8. 

Offenders, youth 271, 485-6, 505. 

Olympic games 1915, 1917. 

Ombudsman 1509, 2133-6. 

Ombudsman personnel 2135. 


Parliamentary/legislative assistants 738-9. 


Parole/probation 287-8, 596-601. 

Pathologists 1903. 

Police arbitration commission 2076. 

Police colleges 2062-7. 

Police community relations committees 
2689, 

Police, provincial 1914-5, 1917, 2079-80. 

Police training/qualifications 2062-7. 

Police weapons 1756. 

Police, women 2063. 

Pre-sentence reports 223. 

Psychiatrists/services 485. 

Public trustee 2702-3. 


Radar 2160. 

Rape 2794-6. 

Recidivists 226, 506-9. 

Rent review officers 1402-4. 

Research, correctional services 222, 226. 
Retraining 591. 

Review boards, rental 1402-4. 


Suicides 1895-7. 
Teachers, training-school 591-2, 595. 


Training centres/schools, correctional 


270-1, 590-1. 
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Unemployment/layoffs 2944-5, 3404-5, 
3407. 


Vital statistics 1384. 
Vocational trades/training 591. 


Wages/salaries 1665. 
Wives, separated/deserted 2493-4, 2996. — 
Women/girls 811-2, 2894. 
Women’s advisor 732-3. 


Workers, contract, government 2135,6. 
Workers, women 2893-4, 2896-9, 2942. 


Youth employment programmes 2894. 


Santo, D. L. 


(Ministry of Housing) 


Land severances 849-51. 
Municipalities, unorganized 849-50. 
Septic/holding tanks 851. 


Sargent, E. 


(L., Grey-Bruce) 
Assault, criminal 2783-6. 
Autonomy, municipal 1985-6. 
Borrowing, Hydro 3230-1. 
Crown attorneys 2785-6. 


Deviant persons 3224. 
Divorces/separations 3215-6. 


Energy, nuclear/atomic 3231. 
Exploration, mineral 2656-7. 


GO transit service 1615-6. 


Heavy water process 3188. 
Housing/land prices 1616. 
Hydro generating stations 3231. 
Hydro, Ontario 3229-32. 


Judges, supreme/high court 2609-10. 
Justice, administration of 3215-25. 


Lawyers 3215-8, 3222-4. 
Lawyers’ fees/salaries 3222-3. 
Legal aid/clinics 2610. 


Mine rescue/competition 2654. 
Ombudsman 3744-5. 


Police 3218-9. 
Police, provincial 1975-6, 1985-6. 


Radiation, nuclear 3090-2. 


Sports/athletics 2783-6. 
Students/graduates, law 3217-8. 
Subsidies, public transit 1617. 
Subsidies, railway 1617. 


Tourist attractions 1596-70. 
Transit, public 1614-7. 


‘Waste, nuclear 3190-1. 


Schaefer, A. H. 


(Correctional Services) 


Correctional officers 292, 423-4. 
Teachers, training-school 423-4. 


Scott, F. N. 


(Provincial Auditor) 


Auditor, provincial, re 1259-73, 3746-7. 
Crown corporations/agencies 1267-70. 


Workers, women 1271. 


Scott, J. 


(Ministry of Labour) 


Construction industry 3028. 
Employment, summer/student 3028. 
Hours of work 3030-1. 


Inspection, health 3028. 
Inspection, safety 3028. 


Wages/salaries 3028. 


Scott, R. V. 


(Natural Resources) 


Northern Affairs officers/offices 2297-9. 
Radio/television 2297-8. 


Scrivener, Hon. M. 


(P.C., St. David) 


Accidents, motor vehicle 1204. 
Advisory services 641. 


Bookstores, government 999. 

Buildings, Ontario government 559, 
569-71, 629-34, 636-7. 

Burwash institution 561-7. 


Cheques, government 1192-3. 

Civil servants 1189. 

Collection agency, Government services 
1079-82. 

Commission, election expenses 932. 

Computers 533. 

Construction/costs 573-7. 

Contracts, government 976-81. 

Courthouses/court facilities 573, 1077. 


Discrimination, weight 532. 


Electrical wiring 986. 

Employee homeowner assistance plan 568. 
Employment, civil service 530-2. 

Exhibits 995. 

Expropriation 537. 


Farms/farm lands 538, 566-7, 640. 
Fringe benefits 1189-92. 


Government Services personnel 548. 


Health, occupational 1213. 

Horticultural services, government 570-1, 
983-5. 

Hospitality fund 1204-10. 

Housing, government rental 932. 

Human rights code/commission 981. 


Indian bands/people 525-6. 


Land acquisition, government 538, 555-6. 

Land acquisition, Government Services 
638-40. 

Land acquisition, OHC 560. 

Land surplus/shortage 537, 560. 

Land use/planning 566-8. 

Leasing/leases 574, 629-30, 635-7, 642. 

Legislature buildings 988. 


Management by results system 522-3. 

Members’/ministers’ facilities 520, 987-8, 
1090, 1093-8, 1194-8. 

Ministers without portfolio, re 525-6, 
539-43, 548-54, 615, 618, 624-5. 

Motor vehicles, Ontario government 
1084-6. 


OHIP premiums 1189. 
Olympic games 1208, 1213. 


Pension adjustment programmes 21. 

Postal service 1087-9. 

Printers/printing 996-7, 1078. 

Purchasing, central 989-90, 993. 

Purchasing, government 989-94, 996-7, 
999. 


Refrigeration/air conditioning 636-7. 


Security passes, government 535-7. 
Stadiums/arenas 572-3. 


Tax credits/rebates 1193. 

Telecopiers 1198. 

Telephone service 1097-8, 1194-8. 
Tendering, government services 523-4, 


526-7, 990-1. 
Union, maintenance workers 978, 981-3. 


Wage, minimum 976-81. 
Workers, maintenance 20, 976-81. 
Workers, retired 21. 

Workers, women 528-9, 980-2. 


Workmen’s compensation/board 547. 


Sharpe, K. H. 


(Ministry of Environment) 


Pollution index/monitoring 3587-8. 
Sewage treatment 3657-9. 
Water/services 3669. 


Shenfeld, L. 


(Ministry of Environment) 


Motor vehicle exhaust emissions 3632. 
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Pollution, air 3631-2. 
Pollution index/monitoring 3631-2. 


Sulphur dioxide 3631. 


Shore, M. 


(P.C., London North) 


Auditor, provincial, re 1261, 1263-70. 
Constituency offices 120-1, 123-4, 127, 
DM LS 9 


Contracts, union 2844. 
Crown corporations/agencies 1267-9. 


Development, industrial 3409. 
Drake Personnel 1421-2. 


Farming 71-2. 
Financing housing 1300-1. 


Housing Corporation, Ontario 1293. 
Housing, rental 1296, 1300-1. 
Hydro rates 3257. 


Industries, shutdown 2945, 2952-3. 
Inflation programme, provincial 2844. 


Landlord/tenant 1418. 


Management by results system 523, 

Members’/ministers’ facilities 163-4. 

Members’/ministers’ indemnity/allowance 
367-9. 

Ministers without portfolio, re 620-1. 


Ombudsman 2126-9. 
Ombudsman personnel 2128-9. 


Rent/control 659, 1303. 

Rent review officers 1404-12, 1418, 1423. 

Review boards, rental 659-60, 1302, 
1405-12, 1418-25. 


Tendering, government services 523-5. 


Vic Tanny 1043-4. 


Sims, D. L. 


(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Censorship, films/videotapes 1326-8, 
1330-1. 


Pornography/obscenity 1330. 


Violence, television/movies 1327-8. 


Sinclair, D. 


(Justice Secretariat) 


Alcohol abuse/addiction 3070. 


Children, learning disabilities 3119 
Children’s boarding/group homes 3115. 
Compensation, crime victims 3116-7. 
Crime prevention 3070-2. 


Detention centres, adult 3069. 
Deviant persons 3118, 3225. 


Fines/sentences 3074. 


Indian bands/people 3071. 
Indian institutions 3113, 3115. 
Information services, government 3072. 


Justice, administration of 3123, 3126-30, 
OL oeeas 
Justice secretariat personnel 3071-2. 


Offenders, young 3115-7, 3119. 
Publications, government 3070. 
Shoplifting 3070. 


Training centres/schools, correctional 
Sia), 


Singer, V. M. 


Workers, constituency office 124, 151, 159. 


Silver, J. 


(Government Services) 


Auditor, provincial, re 534. 
Cheques, government 534. 


Mauser without portfolio, re 539, 543, 
550. 


Pension adjustment programmes 21. 
Security passes, government 535-6. 
Tendering, government services 527. 


Workers, retired 21. 
Workmen’s compensation/board 521-2. 
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(L., Wilson Heights) 


After-care service, correctional 491-3. 
Alcohol abuse/addiction 3135. 
Appeals to statutory tribunals 1057-60. 


Betting, offtrack 1178-9, 2100-1. 
Bribe charges 1159. 
Burwash institution 567. 


Censorship, films/videotapes 1315-8. 

Class action, legal 958, 964-5. 

Committee procedures 720, 1499, 1507-8 
1511-2, 1514. 

Compensation, crime victims 2980. 

Computers 1645. 

Consumer protection 956. 

Coroners/inquests 1894, 1898-900. 

Court masters 2929. 

Court reporters 2929. 

Courts, supreme/high 1315-8. 

Crime, organized 1645, 2094. 

Criminal charges 2093, 2173. 

Crowd handling 1645, 1661, 1663, 2176. 


b 


Deviant persons 493, 1179-80. 

Disclosure, government documents 1158-9. 
Disclosure, Ombudsman’s reports 2117. 
Drug trafficking 2094-5. 


Electrical wiring 720. 
Electronic surveillance 1644, 1651-2, 2095. 
Employment, ex-convicts 492. 


Fire code 1835. 

Fire equipment/vehicles 1836. 
Fire prevention/protection 1835-7. 
Firearms/control 1644, 3134-5. 
Forensic centre 1645, 1821. 


Government spending 2109. 


HOME programme 1159. 

Horseracing/racetracks 1178-9. 

Housing Corporation, Ontario 1158-61, 
1292-3. 

Housing, OHC 1288. 


Inspection, fire 1836. 
Insurance, motor vehicle 1061. 


Judges, provincial/county/district 1642, 

1657- 

Justice, administration of 3133-40. 

Justice secretariat/personnel 1701-2, 
3133-40. 

Justices of the peace 2929-30. 


Land acquisition, OHC 1158-61. 
Land speculators 947. 

Land use/planning 567-8. 

Law foundation 2504. 

Lawyers 2121. 

Legal aid/clinics 2504-5. 

Liens 956. 

Lightning rods 1844. 
Liquor/beer/wine outlets 2104-5. 
Loansharks 2099-100. 


Ministers without portfolio, re 553-5, 
616-8, 627. 

Morand commission 1977-9. 

Motor vehicle accident claims fund 
1060-1. 

Motor vehicles 956. 

Municipal Board, Ontario 2981-5. 


Offenders 491-3. 
Ombudsman 1499, 1507-8, 1511-2, 1514, 
2115-8, 2121-2, 2138, 2140, 2142-4. 


Pathologists 1905. 

Pickering North project 2117-8. 

Plea bargaining/discussions 2173. 

Points of privilege 2211. 

Police, bilingual 1971-4. 

Police brutality/harassment 1977-9. 

Police cars 1702-3, 2107-9. 

Police chases 1642-3. 

Police commission, Ontario 1642, 1658, 
2098. 

Police commissions, municipal/regional 
1642, 1657-9. 

Police complaint/bureaus 1642, 1976-9. 

Police intelligence 2094, 2098-9. 


Police, municipal/regional 1643-4, 1660, 
1964-6, 1974-5. 

Police, provincial 1961-77, 2098-9. 

Police training/qualifications 1664-5, 
1649-50, 1962-4, 1969-71, 1974. 

Policing costs 1969, 1975. 

Pornography/obscenity 2101. 


Radar 2160. 

Rehabilitation, offenders 491-3. 

Reports, Ombudsman 2117-8, 2121. 
Review boards, property assessment 2977. 


Security guards/agencies 1909. 
Speed limits 2160. 
Sunday/holiday observance 1709-10. 


Task force, policing 1641. 


Vandalism/rowdyism 1645, 1661-3. 
Vigilante groups 1644-5. 
Vocational/trades training 491-3. 
Voters lists 2977. 


Wages/salaries 1645. 
Warranties/guarantees 958-9. 


Skolnik, M. 
(Ministry of Labour) 


Accidents, occupational 3003-4. 


Construction industry 3028-9. 
Contracts, union 2843-4. 


Inflation programme, provincial 2843-5. 
Research, labour 2844-5. 


Wages/salaries 2843, 3028-9. 
Workers, domestic 2845. 


Sloan, J. R. 


(Natural Resources) 


Advertising/publicity, government 2425. 
Aged/senior citizens 2426-7. 


Campsites/camping 2422-4, 2426-9. 


Parks commissions 2422-7. 
Parks, national 2424. 


Upper Canada Village 2421-5. 
Vandalism/rowdyism 2429. 


Smith, Hon. J. R. 
(P.C., Hamilton Mountain) 


Children, immigrant/ethnic 279-80. 

Children, learning disabilities 218-9. 

Children, problem 279. 

Children’s boarding/group homes 218-9, 
279, 605-7. 

Children’s institutions 270-3. 

Correctional institutions 207-9, 426, 486-7. 

Correctional officers 288, 291-2, 294, 422, 
592. 
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DARE programme 266. 
Detention centres, adult 502-3, 586-7. 
Don jail 586-7. 


Employment, ex-convicts 292, 602-3. 

Forensic centre 586. 

Forestry camps/schools, correctional 277 
24 


Halfway houses 608-9. 


) 


Immigrants 586. 

Indian bands/people 281-3. 

Indian offenders 609. 

Indian teachers/students 422. 

information services, government 433-4, 
436, 439-40. 


Minorities/ethnic groups 608. 


Offenders 207-9, 278, 486-7, 491, 496-7, 
500-3, 509-10. 


Offenders, young 208-9, 214-5, 218-9, 271, 


487, 592, 603-5, 608-11. 
Parole/probation 279-80, 288, 599. 


Prisoners’ wages 601-2. 
Psychiatrists/services 586-7. 


Research, correctional services 225. 


Teachers, training-school 422-3. 
Training centres/schools, correctional 
270-3, 276-9, 425-6, 592, 603-5. 


Viking Homes 605. 
Women/girls 266. 


Smith, R. S. 
(L., Nipissing) 


Air carriers, regional 1574-81. 
Algonquin Forestry Authority 2527-9. 


Bus passenger service 1542. 


Candidates, political 319-20. 
Commission, election expenses 319-20. 
Communications/services 1585-7. 
Conservation authorities 2464-7. 


Fish/management 2671-3. 

Fishing, sport 2571-3. 

Forest resources/management 2253-4, 
292 7-9,2532-3, 


Foresters/forests division personnel 2527. 


Health care/services 770-2. 
Highway rest areas 3443. 


Indian land claims 3486. 


Land acquisition, conservation authoritics 
2466-7. 

Loans/grants, municipalities 3483-4. 

Logging/lumbering 2527-9. 


Mining claims/rights 2467. 
Ministers without portfolio, re 769-72. 
Municipalities, northern 3469-70, 3483-8. 


Natural Resources personnel 2253-4, 
2286-8. 

Nipissing Central Railway 1541. 

Northern Affairs officers/offices 2295-6. 


Ontario Northland Railway/ Commission 
1525, 1529-36, 3487-8. 


Parks, provincial 2527-9, 2532-3. 
Pensions/plans 1532-9. 
Political contributions 319-20. 


Railway passenger service 3488. 
Regional development/boards 3483-8. 
Retirement 1529-33. 


Schools, French language 771. 
Ship passenger service 1549. 


'Timbertown 3442. 
Tourist attractions 3442-3. 


Unemployment/layoffs 1525-6, 1529-31. 


Workers, contract, government 2286-8. 
Workers, railway 1529-39. 


Smith, S. 


(L., Hamilton West) 


Environmental assessment/impact 2203-4. 
Exploration, mineral 2204-5. 


Fishing, commercial 2205. 


Oo) 


Forest resources/management 2202-4. 
Indian bands/people 2203-6. 
Mines/mining 2204-5. 

Natural resources/management 2201-6. 


Reed Paper Co. 2203-4. 


Snell, R. R. 


(Ministry of Housing) 
Films/industry 680. 
Housing Ministry personnel 686-7. 


Information services, government 679-81, 
686-7. 


Pickering North project 681, 683. 
Townsend project 681, 683. 


Snow, Hon. J. W. 


(P.C., Oakville) 


Accidents, motor vehicle 48. 

Air carriers, regional 1366-7, 1567-84, 
1594-6. 

Air services 1456-7. 

Aircraft, STOL/VTOL 1365-9. 

Airports/airstrips 1360-9, 1374-5, 1559-67. 


Bridges/overpasses 40-2, 50, 1376-7, 1736. 
Bus passenger service 1374, 1464-6, 1612. 


Buses, school 1356. 
Bypasses 1737-9. 


Canadian National Railways 1454. 

Committee, transportation 1364. 

Communications/services 1585-7. 

Construction, highways/roads 32, 36-8, 
44-5, 109. 

Contractors 1459. 

Contracts, government 1458-9. 


Driver examiners/examinations 1723-5. 
Drivers, negligent 1469-70. 
Driving instructors/instruction 1356-7. 


Employment 1462. 
Expressways 35, 43, 1358. 
Expropriation 1728. 


Fatalities/deaths 49. 
Federal-provincial co-operation 108. 
Ferries 1548. 

Freight/trucking rates 1718. 


GO transit service 1364, 1467, 1599-617, 
1690-1. 

Grants, highway/road 1743. 

Grants-in-lieu 1376-7. 


Handicapped, facilities for 1360. 

Highway 400 extension 1618-23, 1673-7. 

Highway passing lanes 105-6, 1740. 

Cu Sees road maintenance 36, 45-7, 
1734. 

Highway/road planning 37-40, 42-4, 47-8, 
175221756: 

Highway shoulders 107-8. 

Highway, Trans-Canada 1362. 

Highways/roads 32-51, 1741-2. 

Highways/roads, northern 47-8. 

Housing/land prices 1616. 


Indian lands/reservations 37-40. 
Indian treaties 38, 40. 
Insurance, motor vehicle 1469. 


Krauss-Maffei 1689, 1691. 


Land acquisition, highways 1726-8, 
1742-3. 

Land surplus/shortage 1728-9, 1733, 
1736-7. 


Land use/planning 1361-2. 
Lawyers 1468-9. 

Licence plates 1723. 
Licences, drivers 1375-6. 


Members’/ministers’ facilities 167-71. 
Motor vehicle licence outlets 1721-3. 
Motor vehicles, unsafe 1720-1. 


Nipissing Central Railway 1541. 
Noise levels/control 110, 1359-60, 1369. 
NorOntair 1557-67, 1582. 


Ontario Northland Railway/Commission 


1525-50, 1595-7. 


Parliamentary/legislative assistants 1373. 
Pensions/plans 1533-9, 1595. 
Price differential, regional 1696. 
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Railway crossings 1612-4. 

Railway freight service 1463, 1525. 

Railway passenger service 1361, 1373-4, 
1450-5, 1460-4, 1467-8, 1596. 

Research, noise 110-1. 

Road signs/traffic lights 1375, 1720, 
1730-2. 

Roads, county/township 111-2. 

Roads, municipal/regional 1465, 1743-4. 


Safety, air 1370. 

Safety, motor vehicle 1356, 1725. 
Spadina extension 35. 

Stockyards 1619-20. 

Subsidies, public transit 1608, 1617. 
Subsidies, railway 1617. 

Subsidies, road 1609-10, 1743-4. 


Tolls 1377-8. 

Toronto Transit Commission 1607-8. 

Tourist attractions 1596-7. 

Transit, public 34-5, 1357-8, 1601, 1608-9, 
1691, 1693. 

Transportation, aged/handicapped 1694-5. 

Transportation development corporation 
1358, 1370-1, 1677, 1689-93. 

Transportation fares 1603-4. 

Transportation, intermediate capacity 
1689. 

Transportation planning/studies 1359, 
1361-2, 1364-5, 1451-5, 1600, 1619, 
1622-6, 1674. 

Trucking industry 1355, 1619-20, 1717-8, 
L725. 

Tunnels/underpasses 48-9. 


Unemployment/layoffs 1525-6. 
Workers, constituency office 152-3, 159. 


Spence, J. P. 


(L., Kent-Elgin) 
Agricultural societies 1858. 


Development, industrial 3414-5. 
Driver examiners/examinations 1724-5. 


Drug trafficking 2067. 
Farming, beef 77-8. 


Horseracing/racetracks 1986-7. 
Housing, farm/mine labour 1861-2. 


Insurance, crop 1877. 


Land acquisition, Natural Resources 
2538-9. 

Land assembly/banks 1997. 

Land surplus/shortage 1736-7. 

Licences, mining/exploration 2378. 


Motor vehicles, unsafe 1720-1. 


Parks, provincial 2538. 

Pipelines, oil/gas 3163. 

Police brutality/harassment 2061-2, 2067. 
Police, municipal/regional 1986-7. 

Police, provincial 2061-2. 

Policing costs 1986-1. 
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Railway freight service 1462-3. 


Transportation, farm products 1462-3. 


Workers, farm 1859. 
Workers, migrant/seasonal 1865-6. 


Spry, G. D. 
(Natural Resources) 


Forest rangers, junior 2292-4. 


Maps, topographical 2433. 


Natura! Resources personnel 2291, 2303. 


Workers, contract, government 2291, 2303 


Youth corps 2302. 


Stephenson, Hon. B. 
(P.C., York Mills) 


Accidents, occupational 3004-5, 3010, 
3014. 
Alcohol abuse/addiction 3006-7 


Browndale 3033. 


Collective bargaining 2769, 2877-8. 
Conciliation/mediation 2887. 
Construction industry 3028. 
Contracts, union 2877-8. 


Daycare/centres 2895, 
Decentralization, industry 2944-5. 


Disclosure, public/financial 2821, 2828, 
2838. 


283 
Discrimination, age 3008-9. 
Discrimination, handicapped 3043-5. 
Discrimination, weight 3045-6. 
Drug abuse/addiction 3006-7. 


Employment programmes 2946-7. 

Employment standards/branch 3004, 
3008-10. 

Employment, summer/student 3028. 


Employment termination/notice 3025. 
Equal pay for women 2753, 2896, 2941. 


Falconbridge Nickel Co. 2952. 
Fatalities/deaths 3007. 
Fines/sentences 2997, 


General Motors Corp. 2948-50. 
Handicapped/disabled persons 3051. 


Labour-management relations 2749-53, 
2769-70. 
Labour Relations Board 2750-1. 


Medical transplants 2806-7. 


Noise levels/control 3003, 3014. 
Nurses, public health 2769, 2886-7. 


Pensions, disability 2810. 
Public utilities commissions 3001. 


Safety hazards 3004. 

Safety, mine 2751. 

Safety, occupational 2751-2, 2837-8, 
2842, 2966, 2991-3001. 

Silicosis 3015. 

Stadiums/arenas 2752, 3007. 

Strikes/lockouts 2879. 


Tips/gratuities 2810-1. 


Unemployables 2807. 
Unemployment/layoffs 2839-40, 2948-9, 
2952. 


Union halls 3009. 
Unions 2821, 2828, 2838-9. 


Wage, minimum 2810-1. 

Women’s rights 2752-3, 2769-70. 

Workers, contract, government 3026-7. 

Workers, disabled/injured 2806-8, 2832, 
2843-4. 

Workers, immigrant/ethnic 2966, 2991. 

Workers, teen-age/student 2845. 

Workers, women 2770, 2893-5, 2938-41. 

Workmen’s compensation/board 2803-6, 
2813-9, 2832-3. 


Stokes, J. E. 


(N.D.P., Lake Nipigon) 


Centralization/decentralization, 
government 2267-8. 


Docks 2306-7. 


Energy, solar/wind 3193-5. 
Environmental assessment board 2247. 
Environmental assessment/impact 


2198-201. 


Forest industries/products 2730-2. 
Forest regeneration/reforestation 
2191-201, 2728-30. 


Forest resources/management 2190-201, 


2250-3, 2530-2, 2573-5, 2671, 2727-34. 


Health, occupational 2814-5, 2837-8, 2842, 
4 Foresters/forests division personnel 2532. 


2955, 2961-6. 

Hours of work 3026-7. 

Human rights code/commission 2152 
3038-51. 


Incentives, industries 2947. 

Indian women 2941, 

Industrial democracy 2812-3. 
Industries, relocation of 2945, 2948. 
Industries, shutdown 2839-40, 2944-5. 
Inflation programme, provincial 2842. 
Inspection, health 3028. 

Inspection, safety 2998-9, 3028. 


Hydro generating stations 2304-5. 
Hydro, rural 3195. 


Insurance companies 800-1. 
Insurance, motor vehicle 799-800. 


Land use/planning 2306-7. 
Logging/lumbering 2194-9, 2530-2, 


Mercury poisoning 2575. 
Mines/mining 2253. 
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Natural resources/management 2189-201. 


Natural Resources personnel 2251, 2267, 


2289. 
Northern Affairs officers/offices 2295, 
2298. 


Parks, provincial 2530-2. 


Reed Paper Co. 2190-1, 2197, 2247, 
2731-4. 

Refineries/smelters 2306-7. 

Road allowances 2388-9. 


Trucking industry 799-800. 


Water levels, inland 2304-5. 
Wildlife/management 2573-5. 
Workers, contract, government 2289. 


Youth corps 2303. 


Stong, A. 
(L., York Centre) 


Assault, criminal 2785. 
Bursaries/scholarships 421-2. 
Children, learning disabilities 217-9, 


aLIB: 
Children’s boarding/group homes 216, 
429, 605-7. 


Committee procedures 1475-6, 1479. 
Courthouses/court facilities 2450. 
Crime prevention 3118. 

Crown attorneys 2791-2. 

Curriculum 430. 


Detention centres, adult 583. 
Deviant persons 3118. 
Don jail 583-5. 


Employment, ex-convicts 602-3. 
Forensic centre 585. 


Immigrants 584, 587. 


Indian friendship/youth centres 3113-5. 


Indian institutions 3113-5. 
Indian teachers/students 421-2. 


Legal aid/clinics 2448-52. 


Offenders, young 216-9, 429, 605-8, © 
3115-7, 
Ombudsman 1475-6, 1479. 


Parole/probation 601. 

Police, municipal/regional 3121. 
Pre-sentence reports 223-4. 
Prisoners 584, 587. 

Prisoners’ wages 601. 
Psychiatrists/services 583-5. 


Rehabilitation, offenders 586. 
Sentencing, community service 585-6. 
Sports/athletics 2785. 

Suicides 585, 588. 


Teachers, training-school 217-8, 430-1. 


Strachan, J. D. 


(Ministry of Housing) 


Committee, central lakeshore urban 
complex 1120-1. 


HOME programme 1120. 
Housing Action programme 1128-9. 


Income groups, low 1120. 


Mortgages, subsidized 1120. 


Strauss, E. F. 


(Government Services) 


Civil servants 1192. 
Collection agency, Government Services 


1080. 
Fringe benefits 1192. 
Health, occupational 1214. 


Income, guaranteed 1193-4. 
Information services, government 990. 
Insurance, fire 1201-2. 

Insurance, motor vehicle 1201-2. 
Insurance, public liability 1201-2. 


Postal service 1087. 

Printers/printing 998-1000. 

Purchasing, government 988, 994, 
998-1000. 


Swart, M. 
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(N.D.P., Welland-Thorold) 


Accidents, motor vehicle 48. 
Age, retirement 30-1. 


Board, internal economy 375-6. 
Bridges/overpasses 49-50. 


Candidates, political 375-6. 
Commission, election expenses 310-3. 
Committee procedures 1091. 
Constituency offices 122-3, 3750. 


Financing election campaigns 310-1. 


Income, guaranteed 30-1. 
Income supplement 30-1. 
Insurance, public liability 1203. 


Members’/ministers’ facilities 1198. 
Members’/ministers’ indemnity/allowance 
374-6. 


Ombudsman 3743-4. 


Political contributions 310-13. 
Press clipping services 3748-9. 


Scrolls 1212. 
Souvenirs/gifts 1212-3. 


Telephone service 1198. 
Tunnels/underpasses 48-9. 


Workers, constituency office 122-3. 


Sweeney, J. Tendering 985-6. 


: : Tendering, construction 576. 
(L., Kitchener- Wilmot) Tendering, government services 524-5, 547, 


990-1. 
Vending machines 986. 


Wages/salaries 977. 
Workers, maintenance 977. 


Housing, rental 658. 
Insurance rates/premiums 803-4. 


Pensioners 793. 
Pensions/plans 792-3. 


Rent/control 658. Thompson, G. R. 
Teachers’ superannuation fund 793. (Correctional Services) 


Children, disturbed/mentally ill 268. 
Summerley, R. Children’s boarding/group homes 429. 
(Transportation and Correctional officers 424, 429. 


Communications) Detention centres, adult 501. 


Price differential, regional 1717. Don jail 589. 


Forensic centre 589. 


Offenders 501. 


Trucking industry 1717-9. 


Taylor, A. Parole/probation 595-6. 
(Government Services) Psychiatrists/services 589. 
Recidivists 226. 
Workers, women 528-30. Research, correctional services 225-6. 


Training centres/schools, correctional 605. 


Taylor, D. E. 


(Correctional Services) Thompson, M. A. 
Correctional officers 215. (Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Parole/probation 599-601. 


Pre ene PUP grH ate Industries, foreign/control 860-1. 


Insurance adjusters/claims 810. 


Thatcher, J. C. Insurance agents 813. 
(Government Services) Insurance companies 795, 800-1, 810, 813. 
Insurance, fire tee 
‘ . Insurance, moped 799. 
Advisory services; 641, Insurance, motor vehicle 797-8, 800-1, 805, 
Buildings, Ontario government 629, 632-5. 808-10, 813. 
Insurance rates/premiums 798, 800-1, 805, 
Cheques, government 534. 808-10. 
Collection agency, Government Services 
1081" Stock brokers/dealers 860-1. 
Construction/costs 576. 
Contracts, government 985-6. Trust/loan companies 859-61. 


Farms/farm lands 640. 
Timbrell, Hon. D. R. 
(P.C., Don Mills) 


Information services, government 990. 


Land acquisition, government 556-7. 


ror iat aes Government Services Buses, energy 3148. 

Land surplus/shortage 538. CANDU programme 3203. 

Leasing/leases 627-9, 635-6. Coal/lignite 3090-1, 3252, 3290, 3301-2. 
Commission, oil/gasoline prices 3154-5, 

Management by results system 523. 3161. 

Ministers without portfolio, re 540. 

bide PALER pte Ontario government Drilling, oil/gas 3275. 


Energy consumption 3179-83. 
Printers/printing 998. Energy, nuclear/atomic 3203-4. 
Purchasing, central 990-3. Energy costs 3089, 3302. 

Purchasing, government 547, 990-3, 998. Energy/management 3081-108, 3145-75. 
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Energy, solar/wind 3094, 3096-100, 
3193-5, 3290, 3294-5, 3301-2. 
Exploration, oil/gas 3107-8, 3245-6, 

3250-1, 3275-6, 3321-3. 


Farm management/programmes 3200. 
Fish/management 3285. 
Freight/trucking rates 3303-4. 


Gas, natural 3275-7. 
Gas, natural, rates 3165-6, 3171-2. 


Gasoline dealers/association, retail 3259-64; 


3284, 3325-6. 
Grants, Northern Ontario 3303-4. 
Greenhouses/florists 3200-1. 


Heavy water process 3187-9. 

Hydro costs 3311-2. 

Hydro exports/imports 3311, 3324-5. 

Hydro generating stations 3107-8, 3191-2, 
3197-200, 3233-5, 3277-8, 3305-6. 

Hydro power/lines 3279-81, 3307. 

Hydro rates 3101-7, 3257-8. 

Hydro, rural 3195. 

Hydro shortage/surplus 3311-2. 


Mopeds 3186. 
Motor vehicles 3152-3. 


Oil companies 3315-8. 

Oil/gas imports/exports 3237, 3240, 
3316-7, 3320. 

Oil/gasoline prices 3150-1, 3161-2, 3167, 
3169-71, 3240-3, 3248-9, 3258-64, 
3969-71, 3281-3, 3302-4, 3325-6. 

Oil/gasoline shortage 3089-90. 

Oil production 3160, 3237-50, 3320. 

Oil refineries 3283-4. 


Pipelines, oil/gas 3163-4, 3166, 3305. 
Price differential, regional 3281-3. 
Publications, government 3106. 


Radiation, nuclear 3188-9. 
Research, energy/needs 3323. 
Reservoirs, water 3278-9, 3285-7. 


Syncrude Canada Ltd. 3238-9, 3243-4, 
3247. 


Tar sands 3241, 3243-4. 


Waste recycling 3146. 
Workers, Hydro 3234. 


Towers, D. I. 


(Government Services) 


Communications/services 1197. 


Telecopiers 1197. 


Trelford, E. L. 


(Ministry of Labour) 


Information services, government 2991-2. 


Workers, immigrant/ethnic 2991. 


Turner, E. W. 
(Ministry of Environment) 
Incineration 3605. 


Waste disposal/management 3628-9. 
Waste, industrial/liquid 3628-9. 
Waste recycling 3543, 3545. 

Waste reduction/compaction 3545. 


Vamplew, G. G. 
(Government Services) 
Accidents, motor vehicle 1204. 


Insurance, fire 1201-4. 
Insurance, motor vehicle 1201-4. 
Insurance, public liability 1201-4. 


Villeneuve, O. F. 
(P.C., Stormont-Dundas- 
Glengarry) 


Farmers/producers 929-30. 
Ministers without portfolio, re 929-30. 


Police, municipal/regional 1648. 


Warner, D. 


(N.D.P., Scarborough-Ellesmere) 


Charters, corporation 871. 
Credit unions 1304. 


Financing housing 1304. 


Halfway houses 608-9. 
Housing Corporation, Ontario 1285-8. 
Housing, OHC 1285-8. 


Indian offenders 609. 
Loans/grants, housing 1307-8. 
Offenders, young 603-5, 608-11. 
Rent/control 1303-4. 


Training centres/schools, correctional 


603-5. 
Webster, G. A. 
(Ministry of Labour) 
Grants, research 2809. 
Workers, disabled/injured 2808. 
Weinstein, I. B. 


(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Business practices 945-7. 


Rea 


WEINSTEIN, I.—Continued 


Class action, legal 963. 


Consumer protection 890-1, 959-60, 1047. 


Consumer reporting services 1054-6. 


Handicapped/disabled persons 890. 
Home repair service 1047. 


Inspection, building 945. 

Lawyers 947. 

Newspaper delivery service 875. 
Real estate brokers/salesmen 947. 


Travel agencies 890-1, 894. 


Welch, Hon. R. 
(P.C., Brock) 


Committee procedures 1488-9. 
Constituency offices 145. 


Inquiries, public/judicial 2169. 
Ombudsman 1488-9. 


Workers, constituency office 142-3. 


Wildman, B. 
(N.D.P., Algoma) 


Agricultural courses 2046. 
Aircraft 2599-600. 
Airports/airstrips 1559-60. 
ARDA programme 1993-4. 


Bus passenger service 1545-6, 1551. 


Communications/services 1587. 
Conglomerates 2038-9. 
Construction, highways/roads 36. 


Development Corporation, Northern 
Ontario 3707-10. 


Exploration, mineral 2655-6. 
Expropriation 1728. 


Farm fences 1950. 

Farm machinery 2049-51, 2054-5. 

Farming, beef 1935-6. 

Farming, dairy 1937. 

Farming, northern Ontario 1933. 

Farms/farm lands 3480. 

Fire equipment/vehicles 2365-9. 

Firefighters/firefighting 2365-9. 

Fish/management 2598. 

Fishing, commercial 2599-600. 

Flooding/control 2316. 

Food prices 2039. 

Forest fires 2334. 

Forest industries/products 2260, 2739-40. 

Forest resources/management 2739-40. 

Freight/trucking rates 1372, 1695-6, 
1717-9, 3303-4. 


Grants, Northern Ontario 3303-4. 


Health, occupational 3012-4. 
Highway 400 extension 1673, 1675-6. 
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Highway/road maintenance 36. 
Highway/road planning 37-40. 
Highways/roads, northern 36. 
Housing, government rental 932. 
Hydro generating stations 3305-6. 
Hydro power/lines 3306-7. 
Hydro rates 3307-10. 


Indian bands/people 912-3. 

Indian commercial enterprises 2260. 
Indian employment/unemployment 2283-4. 
Indian housing 913. 

Indian lands/reservations 37-40. 

Indian treaties 38. 

Inspection, mining 2289-90. 

Insurance, crop 1949. 


Land acquisition, highways 1726-8. 
Licence plates 1723. 

Limestone 1933-5. 

Loans/grants, industries 3707-10. 


Mercury poisoning 3620. 

Milk/dairy processors/products 2039. 
Ministers without portfolio, re 911-3. 
Mopeds 1725. 

Motor vehicle licence outlets 1721-3. 
Municipalities, northern 3480-1. 
Municipalities, unorganized 2316-7. 


Natural resources/management 3480-1. 
Natural Resources personnel 2271. 
Noise levels/control 3013-4. 

NorOntair 1557-64, 1574. 


Oil/gasoline prices 3302-4, 3433-4. 
Ontario Northland Railway/Commission 
1543-5. 


Pipelines, oil/gas 3305. 

Pollution, metal/chemical 3620-2. 

Predator control 1949. 

Price differential, regional 1696-7, 1718, 
3302. 

Pulp/paper companies 3619. 


Railway freight service 1466. 

Railway passenger service 1451, 1466-7. 
Railways 2334. 

Research, agricultural 2048-51. 

Road signs/traffic lights 1720. 

Roads, resources 2370-1. 


Safety, occupational 3012-4. 
Sewage disposal 3622. 

Silicosis 3015. 
Smokestacks/chimneys 3621. 
Subsidies, farm 1935-7. 

Sulphur dioxide 3621. 
Supermarkets/chain stores 2038-9. 
Surveys, road 2381-2. 


Tourist attractions 1596. 

Tourist industry 3432-4. 
Transportation, farm products 1466. 
Trucking industry 1717-9. 


Unemployment/layoffs 3481. 


Water/services 3622. 
Workers, contract, government 2288-90. 


Workers, mine 3013. 
Workers, railway 1543. 
Workmen’s compensation/board 3013. 


Williams, J. 


(P.C., Oriole) 


Airport, Pickering 1109-10. 
Airports/airstrips 2371-4. 


Bridges/overpasses 1376-7. 


Campsites/camping 2422. 
Coal/lignite 3301-2. 

Conservation authorities 2467-71. 
Corporations, multi-national 2819-20. 
Crown land 2389. 


Disclosure, public/financial 2819-22, 
2827-9. 

Discrimination, weight 3046. 

Driver examiners/examinations 1723. 


Energy costs 3302. 

Energy, solar/wind 3293-6, 3299-301. 
Exhibits 3394-5. 

Exploration, oil/gas 3292-3. 


Farms/farm lands 701-2. 
Firefighters/firefighting 2330-3. 
Flooding/control 2323-4. 
Forest fires 2330-3. 

Forest rangers, junior 2291-3. 
Freight/trucking rates 1372. 


Gas wells 2379. 

General Motors Corp. 2948-9. 
GO transit service 1604-7. 
Grants-in-lieu 1376-7. 


Heavy water process 3256-7. 

Highway 400 extension 1625-6, 1674-5. 
Highways/roads 1741-2. 

Housing, condominium 1017. 

Housing Corporation, Ontario 1238-48. 
Housing, OHC 1242. 


Impost fees 1017. 

Industries, relocation of 2948-9. 
Industries, service 3395. 

Information services, government 687. 
International Joint Commission 3599. 
Investment, foreign 3392-3. 


Land, recreational 2388-9, 2470-1. 
Land subdivision 828-32, 835-6. 
Land use/planning 700-4, 827-36. 
Landfill 3675-9. 

Licences, mining/exploration 2378. 


Motor vehicle licence outlets 1723. 

Municipal planning/studies 697-704, 
827-36. 

Oil production 3248. 


Parks commissions 2422. 
Pickering North project 1108-10. 


Recreation/facilities 2468-71. 

Regional municipality, Ottawa-Carleton 
697-700. 

Rent supplements/subsidies 1239. 

Road allowances 2385-8. 

Roads, resources 2373. 


Septic/holding tanks 1017. 
Sewage treatment 1017. 
Sewerage 833. 

Spadina extension 1744-5. 
Syncrude Canada Ltd. 3247. 


Tax, land speculation 700. 

Tax, production equipment 3393. 

Technology 3394. 

Tenants’ associations/groups 1244-8. 

Tenants, OHC 1238-48. 

Termites 3569. 

Tolls 1377-8. 

Townsites, new 682-3, 687. 

Trade fairs 3394-5. 

Transportation planning/studies 1626, 
1674-5. 


Unions 2820-2, 2827-9. 


Waste disposal/management 3514-5, 
3675-82. 

Waste as fuel 3677, 3681-2. 

Waste, rail-haul 3676. 

Waste recycling 3677, 3681-2. 

Waterfront development 2467-9. 

Welfare recipients 1246. 


Williamson, K. 


(Government Services) 


Motor vehicles, Ontario government 
1084-5. 


Postal service 1089. 


Williamson, W. 


(Ministry of Environment) 


Gas, methane 3664. 
Incineration 3666-7, 3676. 
Landfill 3661, 3664. 
Methanol 3530, 3668. 


Waste as fuel 3672. 
Waste recycling 3661, 3666-8. 


Wilson, F. L. 
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(Office of Solicitor General) 


Age, retirement 1840. 
Animals, domestic 1752-3. 


Emergency measures 1751-2. 


Humane societies 1752-3. 
Missing persons 1832. 
Volunteer organizations 1751-3. 


Wishart, A. A. 
(Office of the Assembly) 


Advertising, political parties 304-5, 308, 


314, 318, 322; 32455295 
Candidates, political 314-5. 


Commission, election expenses 302-325. 


Election officers/poll clerks 322. 
Elections/by-elections 309-10. 


Financing election campaigns 303-325. 


Political contributions 303, 310-1, 316-9, 


324, 
Political parties/system 305-11. 


Subsidies, political candidates 307-8. 
Tax credits/rebates 314-7. 


Wood, L. 


(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Insurance, motor vehicle 797-8, 803-4. 
Insurance rates/premiums 798, 803-4. 


Motor vehicle/parts industry 797-8. 


Woodhead, L. 
(Ministry of Energy) 


Heavy water process 3253-7. 


Wright, B. 
(Office of Attorney General) 


Court masters 2928. 

Court reporters 2860-1. 
Courthouses/court facilities 2864. 
Courts, administration of 2861-2. 


J Ee provincial/county/district 2857, 


Justice, administration of 2857-8. 
Justices o of the peace 2907-9, 2916-8, 


Law foundation 2504. 
Wrisht, H. 

(Ministry of Energy) 

Heat pumps 3092-3, 
Wronski, W. 

(Ministry of Housing) 


Farms/farm lands 701-2, 824, 
Greenbelts 701. 


Land subdivision 829, 832-3. 
Land use/planning 703-4. 


Municipal planning/studies 690-6, 701, 
703-4, 822-7, 832-3. 


Planning/development areas 823-8. 


Regional ect pa HY, Ottawa- Carleton 


690-6, 
Sewage treatment 695. 
Townsend project 682, 684. 
Zoning/rezoning 823-4. 


Yakabuski, P. J. 


(P.C., Renfrew South) 


Aged/senior citizens 2426-7. 


Campsites/camping 2426. 
Conservation authorities 2477-8. 


Employment 1462. 

Flooding/control 2477-8. 

Highway 400 extension 1676-7. 

Railway passenger service 1459-60, 1463. 
Transportation planning/studies 1676-7. 


Yoneyama, H. Y. 


(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Boilers/pressure vessels 1063-4. 
Building codes/standards 1170-1. 


Electrical wiring 1168-9. 
Engineers, operating/stationary 1064. 


Inspection, building 1170-1. 
Safety hazards 1173. 


York, P. A. 


(Industry and Tourism) 
Exhibits 3395. 


Industries, service 3395. 
Trade fairs 3395. 
Trade missions/offices 3429. 


Young, F. 


(N.D.P., Yorkview) 


Age, retirement 28. 


Income, guaranteed 27-8, 
Income supplement 28. 


Tax relief, farmers 72-4. 


Young, J. K. 


(Consumer and Commercial 
Relations) 


Censorship, films/videotapes 1316. 
Charters, corporations 871-2. 
Class action, legal 963. 


Deeds/land titles 1336. 
Deviant persons 1181-2. 


Horseracing/racetracks 1181-2. 


Land registrars/registration 1336. 
Liability, public 872. 


Price differential, regional 725-6. 


Review boards, rental 1419-20, 1424. 


Vic Tanny 968. 


Yurchuk, N. 


(Ministry of Housing) 


Grants, home buyers 16-7. 


Housing, co-operative 7. 
Housing/land prices 10. 


Income, guaranteed 29-30. 
Inspection, building 8. 


Ziemba, E. 
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(N.D.P., High Park-Swansea) 
Highway 400 extension 1618-20. 


Motor vehicle licence outlets 1722. 
Stockyards 1619-20. 
Trucking industry 1618-20. 
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